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Preface to Second Edition 


This revision brings closer to realizahon the goal of providing fairly 
complete selections from the writings of the great moral philosophers 
of tlic past Accordingly, additions, in some cases extensive, have been 
made to the selections from Aristotle, Butler, Hume, Mill, and Sidgwick, 
To help meet the need for writings from the medieval period, selections 
from Augusbne have been included. This material has been added- 
despite the fact that the ethical doctrines of Augusbne are closely mter- 
woven with his other philosophical and theological views— first, because 
the complete omission of wribngs from the medieval penod wonld be 
serious, and second, because certain of the problems raised by Augustine, 
notably that of the freedom of the will, are important on then: own 
account It has also seemed worthwhile to subsbtute Bradley’s essay, 
"My Stabon and Its Dubes,” for his essay, "Why Should I Be Morair The 
latter offers considerable difficulhes to the student not familiar with 
Bradley’s metaphysics, and the former presents a sfrildng doctrme that 
needs to be considered. 

One more change requures explanation To attempt to include materials 
from contemporary vmbngs would not be in keeping with the objecbve 
of providmg selecbons from the great moral philosophers of the past, 
and would add enormously to the length of die volume, Accordmgly, in 
this edibon, the selections conclude with Fnebard’s famous essay of 1912. 

’The editor is deeply grateful to all diose who have so generously spent 
time and effort in submitting cnbcisms and suggesbons Of course, it has 
not been possible to follow all recommendahons At best it can only be 
hoped that the revision represents an effecbve compromise and an over-all 
gain m value to the readers for whom it is designed. 


A. I M. 




Preface to First Edition 


My assumption, in preparing this volume of readings, has been that the 
most effective way in which an understanding of ethics or moral philoso- 
phy can he promoted is through a reading of the onginal source mate- 
rials — essays witten by outstanding and representative thinkers 
In choosing tlie materials for tins volume, I have been gmded by several 
considerations (a) the extreme importance of presenting fanly complete 
essays, wth as few deletions of material as possible, in order to avoid 
presenting fragmentary selections that arc intelligible only m the light 
of the omitted context, (h) the desirability of limihng the selections to 
those that are most relevant to contemporary ethical theory, and (o) the 
importance of including materials from the recent as well as the remote 
past. The present design, therefore, is not to present a source-book m the 
history of ethics. Although selections have been arranged chronologically, 
there are important omissions. The most unfortunate of these is Spmoza 
Only material from the Ethics will do, hut the discussions of ethics in that 
work are inextricably woven together with discussions of the theory of 
knowledge, psychology, and metaphysics. Similar considerations prompted 
the omission of the examples of Chnsban ethics from the wntmgs of 
Augustine and Aquinas It would be impossible to supply more than 
fragmentary samples of the ethical theories of these thinkers, and my 
objective has been to supply actual texts that could be understood and 
studied on their own account The difficult problem of choosmg readmgs 
has been complicated throughout by the necessary limitation of space 
How well the aforementioned considerations of this volume have been 
met by the selections chosen is a matter on which there will be differences 
of opmion Inevitably, compromises have been necessary 
My mdebtedness ^ends to many, but chiefly to Professors Arthur E 
Murphy of Cornell Umversity and Charles A Bayhs of the Umversity 
of Maryland for their encouragement and valuable suggestions, to my 
colleagues at the Umversity of Washmgton, Professors Everett J Nelson, 
Melvm Rader, and Arthur F. Smullyan for their encouragement, advice, 
and the benefit of many stimulating hours of discussion on the subject 


VII 
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of ethics, and to Mrs Helen Lea for lier patient, insnhtaUli' nuislnnco 
in the preparation of the manuscript 
Acknowledgments to publishers and indmduals for permission to repro- 
duce material are to be found with the selections 


A I M. 
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On the Nature and Problems of Ethics 


1. MORALS AND MORAL RULES 

The term “ethics” is denved from the Greek word “ethos,” which origi- 
nally meant customs, habitual conduct, usages, and, later, character. The 
term “morals” is denved from the Latm “mores,” which signifies customs 
or habits. But customs and practices, particularly those of one’s own 
group, evoke approval, hence “ethics” and “morals” have reference, in one 
of their important uses, to the dungs, whether customs or conduct, motives 
or character, of which we approve as good, desnable, nght, obligatory, 
worthy, and so forth In this sense, die terms are honorific, and are to be 
contrasted with die terms “unethical” and “unmoral.” In a wider sense, 
however, the terms refer to conduct, character, motives, and so on, toward 
which such approval or disapproval (the latter being expressed by such 
terms as "bad,” “undesurable,” “wrong,” “evd,” “unworthy”) is relevant 
In this sense the terms “ethical” and “moral” are to be contrasted with 
“non-ethical” and “non-moral” respectively But when we speak of the 
ethics and morals of a person, we usually refer to a set of rules or prm- 
ciples — expressed either m the indicative or in the imperative mood — 
which are taken to specify the kmds of conduct that he regards as de- 
surable We speak of the ethics or morals of this or that person even where 
we disapprove, and we contrast a person havmg an ethics — ^i e , a code 
of conduct— with one who has none at aU, who is impnncipled, who fol- 
lows or respects no set of rules that mark, m his opmion at least, desirable 
conduct 

We are all famihar with such rules of conduct Each society, rehgion, 
professional group, or distmguishable commumty has its prmoiples, its 
standards of conduct As persons who are concerned ivith bemg reason- 
able m our conduct, we rely ordinarily upon a body of principles for 
guidance m conduct “Tell the truth ” “Physicians ought to save human 
life whenever possible” ‘Teachers ought to encourage and develop in- 
tellectual ounosity and mquiry." Not to be gmded by such rules or pnn- 
aples IS to be unpredictable in one’s behavior, to be devoid of character 
1 
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On the Nature ond Problems ot Ethics 

upon whKh others mny count, to ho nmclinWo and an nhifct ot war) 
attention, uncertainty, and suspicion But, to be gnMtd b) sutb pn"' 
ciples, however much our conduct m-rt ditll the respect iind 
of others, is not to preclude all moral jicrpkMty and nil mural 
doubt For instance, the tnitli ought to he told and physitiaii? arc obit- 
gated to save human life, but should the pUjsician bo Initbfnl 
cnhcally ill pabcat when the patient's faiimhdge of Im (omiifimi v.i 
make his reco^'erJ' unlikely or impossible? 'I o hnnnr one principte of con- 
duct IS to violate the other, it appears impossihU* to .tioid roicttmi! one 
or the other Further, we cannot depend wholly uimn such pnnciplcs for 
guidance, simply because it is impossible to las down a set of ndm 
plete enou^ to anticipate .all possible occjsroub for innrsil detwoil To 
be useful, moral principles must Ik general, but, Iitung general, their 
utility is inescapably hmilcd The ftiUire, how e\ er much il may rtwemhV 
the past, provides Its own nos cities Asclofmoralpnnciplc^ coxenngidl 
possible moral eventualities is jusl as impossible os a set of laws so com- 
plete that no further legislahon is ncccssars 


2 MORAUSTS AND fAORAL PHILOSOPHERS 

Not all moral problems, then, can be resolved by nppealmg to our com- 
mon moral rules Tradihonally, tiie morally perplexed have referred thcir 
problems to moralists— to pmons who, for one reason or another, art! 
beheved to be of special competence m ams mg at morallv \ alid nuswers 
The moralist may assume a variety of social guises, ccdcsmsUcnl or secu- 
lar. he may be a ‘lonely hearts” editor, a man of reputed wnsdom or c\- 
petience, a pastor, or a physician ^\ha^ever liis social status, he perEorms 
an important function That die moralist’s ad\ncc is not jdw ays followed 
B mdiMbve of a human faibng of whicli wc can cite parallel Instances m 
<^er fields of expenence, e g , &c patent who consults his physician and 
Ignores his prraptiaos, or the patient who “shops around" until he meets 
p ysiQM w 0 gives him a congenial or a relatively pleasant diagnosis 
ohdZvh^^^T loidmihfy the moralist wifli the moral 

^ “ssuracd to bo 

^ *<=>««. the morakt need l«>v« 
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On the Nature and Problems of Ethics 

does not offer moral counsel, but not at all rare is the moral counselor or 
the moralist for whom moral philosophy is an unexplored, unlaiown 
temtory. 

^^^lat, then, is moral philosophy, flie theory of morals or ethics, or— to 
follow one current usage — ethics? It is, to begin with, a field of inquuy, 
the subject of a theoretical disaplme Interest m it may and normally 
does spring from our practical concern with good conduct, the desue to 
hve well and reasonably Nevertheless, the theoretical mterest m the 
subject matter of ethics, whatever the conditions of its ongm may be, 
must not be confused ivith the practical mterest of moral bemgs The 
theoretical interest is concerned with knowing, the practical mterest is 
concerned with doing. Let us bear m mmd the importance of the forma- 
tion of habits m the development of moral character and conduct, and 
thus avoid the mistake of supposing that a knowledge of moral theory is 
sufficient for the unprovement of our moral practice Further, it would be 
dangerous, in advance of a systematic study of the subject, to argue that 
moral philosophy will improve our soundness m moral judgment. Some 
moral philosophers, to be sure, have made this claim Plato, Epicurus, 
and Epictetus, among others, have argued that a knowledge of the basic 
prmciples of morahty will enable us to correct ordmary misconceptions 
eoncemmg what is good or bad, nght or wrong On the other hand, the 
contrary opinion has also been expressed Aristotle commented that good 
judgment m ethical theory is possible only for those who by virtue of 
them tr ainin g and resultmg character know, to begm with, what is good 
and what is bad ^ If it takes a good man to know what is good, and if 
It takes a man who knows what is good to be a moral philosopher, then 
to argue that moral philosophy will nnprove moral judgment is to put 
the cart before the horse More recently, Pnchard has argued that moral 
philosophy rests upon a mistake if it supposes that it can, by virtue of its 
analyses, supplant moral doubts with moral knowledge* Clearly the 
only mtelhgent way of decidmg between these opposed views is to engage 
m the study of moral philosophy itself. 

Granted that moral philosophy is a field of mquiry, into what does it 
inquire'’ In reply to such a question, it would he ill-advised to attempt a 
definition The definition of any subject matter, if accurate, is likely to be 
couched m terms tliat are fully mtelhgible only to those who have 
achieved a large measure of competence m the field of mquiry IVhat is 
required is not the definition of a term but the general account of a subject 

1 Nicomadiean Ethics, 1093 n See p 90 below 

* Does Moral Elulosophij Rest on a Mistaket* See p 480 below 
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and for tins purpose nothing less than ! 


inttmlucllon to the in- 


quiry itself is needed , faced 

‘‘lit ns return, for purposes of 

by the physician who, it would seem, -miiifcs that he sa'e 

eiple concerning truth or the mora P""”P ° ,„„cti1ic good conduct, 
the hfe of his patient Botli rules. ^hall we 

hut good conduct in tins instance cannot sntisf) hotli 


“We would probably agree that the physiaan f 'f ' 

an eneouragmg untruth Moralists and mornl ph.losophem (w. h the 
nnsnUe esceotion of Kant’) would argue for saimg Oic patients 
Surdy a physician who sacnEced his patent's life throng an ' 
tional devotion to die truth would be cvposcd to charges of ™ P ‘ ^ 

and hahle to considerable penalties, cn-d and protessionnl_ The te ' 
would say. IS a "white he” But if wc ask "Why is it iihitc, 
if we ask the moralist for a reason for his moral )iidgmcnt, a vanctj o 
answers, all fanuhar to common sense, may he forthcoming Ho may, ns 
an eedMiasho, refer us to die espressed wdl of God as revealed in sacrct 
wntings or as dehveted by ecdesiastical authority He may, as a 
humanitanan, cite the welfare of humanity which the recommended 
action promotes He may refer to die authonty of conscience, to simple 
and not further exphoahle moral insist, to the authonty or the appm'nl 
of soaety, to the conditions of evolutionary development or progress, die 
nromotion of the good, the general happiness, die funebons and rcsponsi- 
bdities of physicians, the happmess of the patent, the self-mtcrest of tlic 
agent, and so on In any case, he wiB be advancing a iKison, and the 
recommended action will, on diat ground, be tenned “rcasonahlo " 

But, althougli this may be the end of the moralist’s interest in die mat- 
ter — for the moralist is concerned simply to secure nght or good conduct 
by determining what, m his opimon, is nght or good-it marks die begin- 
rang of moral pbdosopby It may be unquestionable that the physician 
ou^l to tell the untruth But it is not unquesbonable that any one of die 
reasons mentioned above rs adequate True behefs can be, and often are, 
supported by bad reasons, and wbal we would like to know is what dis- 
tinguishes a good from a bad reason in logic, we ate concerned to make 
clear what it means to say that an argument is reasonable, and we become 
clear about this only when we esamine m detail the nature and entena of 
»Sk te stay "Oa » Supposed aglt T„ 
mote Kaul ^ ef tomonmil 

Keats emys mi Oftcr Wnhngj in Morel 

Phibmph. tepsteted and edited by Lnm White Bed;, The Umyersity of Chicago 
Press, 1949 
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vahd and probable inference In ethical theory, similarly, we are con- 
cerned to know what it means to say that conduct and attitudes are rea- 
sonable, and this we c,an do only by mahng clear what the nature and 
criteria of t alid moral judgments are. IVhat is a good moral reason? The 
histor)’ of moral philosophy can be summed up as the history of the at- 
tempt of philosophers to clarify the conditions and entena of moral rea- 
sonableness, of dial reasonableness in conduct and attitudes that dis- 
tinguishes tile moral person, in the best sense of that term, from the non- 
moral or immoral person. 

Let us consider bncily one of the suggested anstvers to the moral prob- 
lem we posed earlier. Tlie devout might seize upon the will of God as an 
ansiver to our question Traditionally, rehgion has functioned as the 
vehicle for moral instruction, criUcisni, and progress Indeed, the claim is 
perennially advanced by tlie protagonists of each estabhshed rehgion that 
a morality that professes independence from rehgion, from the will of 
God as revealed in its canonical wntmgs or pronouncements, is founded 
only on illusion and arrogance. Unfortunately for such claims, the prob- 
lem raised by Socrates m the dialogue Euthyphro m connection with the 
nature of hohness is apphcable here, and the kind of objection raised 
there is fatal to the claim that rehgion and its theology do provide a satis- 
factory solution to the problems of moral philosophy. Socrates asked’ Is 
a thing holy because it is loved by the gods or is it loved by the gods be- 
cause it IS holy? And so we may asl^ concemmg the nature of n^t or 
good, whether things are right or good because God wills them or whether 
God wills them because they are n^t or good The question must not 
be dismissed as a sophistical verbalism If “good means conformmg with 
God’s will, then “God’s will is good” reduces to the tnvial statement that 
He wills what He wills. But “A wills what he wills” is true whether A’s 
will is good or bad The statement, then, that God’s wJl is good^is not 
trivial, and hence we cannot identify what we mean by nght or good 
with what we mean by “the will of God.” And if this is die case, then we 
should still want to ask, "What does it mean to say that anythmg is nght, 
good?" It may weU be that if we knew what God’s will is, we could know 
lohat things ate indeed nght or wrong We would then have a satisfactory 
moral critenon, and m that case we would be assured, as moralists, that 
our moral judgments are coirect But we would be no closer to the solu- 
hon of the problem for moral philosophy, of providmg an account and 
analysis of what it is that our entenon is a entenon of Suppose that some- 
one offered, as a critenon of vahd inference, the known congruence of 
inference with that of an infalhble. divme reasoner Would that provide 
any clanfication of what is meant by "vahd inference ? Would the refer- 
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ence to the deity assist us in understanding the principles of lope? 
Clearly not If tlieology is irrelevant to logic, tiieo, by the same token, 
it IS irrelevant to ethical theory or moral philosophy 

3. THE SCIENTISTIC CHALLENGE 

It may be asked, however, "What is meant by an analysis of the funda- 
mental notions employed m moral discoune such as right and \vrong, 
good and bad?” Surely, it may be suggested, morality, like any other 
phenomenon havmg to do wi^ human b^aiuor and attitudes, is the 
proper object of mquiry of the ranous sciences of man* sociology, psy- 
chology, anthropology, and so fordi Sometimes tins claim is advanced 
by those who pnde themselves on their devohon to scientiRc method, on 
their tou^-mmdedness It is advanced by those who find an object 
lesson in the manifest mabihty of moral philosophers to reach agreement 
after more than ttvo thousand of reflection and dispute "Let's be 
realistic,” these people say K there is any doubt about the meaning of 
critical ethical terms, look tiiem up m tiie icbonai)', and see for yourself 
that nght and ivrong, good and bad, have reference to norms or standards 
that moral rules desenbe, and if tiia'e is any question concerning the 
nature of these norms or standards, examine the function they perform, 
tiie ends they serve, m their actual use The trouble xvitii plulosophy, 
they say, is that it is confused about the questions it asks, and where the 
questions are danfied the answers iMn be gained only by going to science 


4. PROBLEMS INHERENT IN THE APPEAL TO SCIENCE 

We ha, e seen atady, hmvever. fliat om- moral rules do not and cannot 
Hmm pefpleoty These rules, on occasion at least, conflict 

of “wol 

somblc. “\Vli« ^ md the question is surely rea- 

nrifirt™ "“Skt wo to do? Which course of achon « 

iurSfl ^ “^‘ooted, the inevitably 

qiiate Houeiet pre-esistiDg moral rules ate made- 

mstanccs of conlich ™"'i ^ Iwuhlmg cases, even if we found no 
itv that mffiht arise principles and laclsd none for any eventual- 

standing of motSto minf “tbropology for an under- 

h’otlnng is more mmtessive challenge in a different fonn 

S more impressive than 8ie relatmty of moral codes and roles 
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What is right for one community is rvrong for another. Time and place 
seem to make all the difference between nght and wrong The moral 
rules of one society prohibit polygamy, those of another permit or even 
praise It Morals and ethics, to consider their dictionary meaning, have 
reference to approved conduct and character, but the approvals of one 
group are matched by the disapprovals of another. There is scarcely one 
norm or standard of good conduct that, in another time and place, does 
not serve to mark bad conduct So far at least the empirical sciences of 
man do report. But what reason is there fiir accepting any given standard 
or norm m any given society? It won’t do to reply that the only reason 
that can be given is that it is the standard or norm Standards vary from 
one time and place to another Is it possible for all to be n^t? If all are 
right, IS it simply because they are the standards of their respective com- 
mumties? In that case, “x is right” would mean sunply that x conforms 
to the norm or standard, and the question “Is this standard nght?,” 
which surely is meanmgful, would degenerate mto the absurd question 
“Is this standard a standard?" On what basis, then, can we maintain that 
all the varieties of norms or standards are correct? If, however, only our 
norms are corredi how can we support this contention? The fact that we 
are concerned with one particular set of standards rather than wife an- 
other is an accident of our birth; it is not any reason at all for our moral 
obhgation to respect and abide by them 
A moral reason for acceptance is reqiured We need to be able to show 
feat fee moral rules we honor serve a moral end. No doubt, a sdentiffc 
account of fee phenomenon of morahty would explore fee causes and 
effects, fee costs and consequences of fee psychology and pracbce of 
morahty. Such information would be eminently useful m providing tech- 
niques for social control, moral education, and data for mtelhgent moral 
judgment. But scientflc explanation is one femg, moral justification and 
evaluation seem to be something else The one is concerned wife actual 
fact-wife the way m which human bemgs do m fact behave in fee broad 
sense of feat term The other is concerned wife what would be worth 
while and desirable, wife how man ou^t to behave Moral philosophy, 
in Its attempt to articulate what a moral ideal is, what fee nature and con- 
ditions of vahd moral judgment are, seems to be a normative, not a de- 
scriptive, mqmry into human conduct and attitudes And if fee demand 
is made for an account of the relation between norms and practice, fact 
and ideal, what is and what ought to be— if it is demanded that we give 
an account of fee relevance of empincal fact to moral evaluation — ^surely 
that IS a matter for philosophical analysis, for the hnd of analysis that 
falls wuthm fee provmce of moral philosophy. 
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5. THE CHALLENGE OF THE MORAL SKEPTIC 


The challenge, expressed earlier to provide n moral juslificalion of the 
moral rules or pnnciples of one’s socicly must then be met. In Plato’s day, 
as in our o\vn, die recognition of the rclaliMly of moral codes •rnggoslcd n 
skepticism concemmg mor«'ils Such a slcphcism is often abetted by 
skephcism about rehgion, where religion provides the mam or sole sup* 
port of morality, the skepticism that diallcngcx religion soon finds morality 
for an object of attack Whatever die causox mny have been in Plato’s own 
time, however, a vivid picture of a moral skeptic is presented in the char- 
actenzahon of Thrasymachus m Book I of Plato’s Rrpiihhr. Thrasyma- 
chus identifies morality with the de facio moral rules, justice with the 
rules of justice He argues for the bictuni thesis, that these rules arc de- 
signed for the selfish interest of the strong, namelv, the nilcrs And he 
concludes xvith the moral skeptiasm expressed hv the well-known slato- 
ment that might is right The rules of justice arc simply the cunning con- 
tnvances of the self-interested strong to which the weak and stupid, per- 
force, submit Hence the thesis emerges dunng tlic course of the argu- 
ment m Book I of the RepuWm that injustice » more profitable than jtts- 
nce tkt only foolish wiU be pist when, as is sometimes the case, 
selt-interest can be furdiered by injustice 


m need not dweU at *is point upon ThrasymoeW affirmation ot the 

1 ,* Pl^ophy For Thrasymachul it aids and 

aheb his mom! shepboisn,. for Hohbes, on flie other hand it serves to 

r^mmendtoone-smteffigencethereasonablenessofacig*^^^^ 

system of moral conventions But lAalever n„r T 

the truth of the doctrine of mans s^sW. T f °"f 

venbonal character of moiak presentst^"'“’'v°,’,*° 

skepbeism has not been associated, m To ho sure. 

bases morality on the will of God. whprpa doctnne that 

the doctnne that founds motion the muT'^ 

re^ solely upon the «cogmbon St me!, 0^“ 

and that their pumshment, uidike that of rvj v 

tins differenee. however. Sds Z Zl ^\ ^ven 

hgious msbtnboiis, as Adeimanhis observed m n Trr"; 
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concerned m'tli tracing the manner in which philosophy attempted to 
meet this skeptical attack. Glaucon dishnguishcs, to begin with, between 
three h'pes of goods* (a) tliose tliat arc good wtuiisictjlly, that is, those 
that are valued for their oini sakes and apart from all consequences, (b) 
those that are good only mlriimcniaUij, tliat is, are to be endured or 
suffered only for tlie sake of dungs other than diemselves which they 
bring to pass, and (c) lliosc dungs (eg, knowledge, health) that are 
good both instrumentally and intnnsieally According to fte soaal con- 
tract dieory, which Glaucon describes as the intellectually fashionable 
opinion of his time (and which Hobbes later adopted for different mds), 
men arc by nature selffsh, desiring their intrinsic goods even at the ex- 
pense of others In die natural condition of man, insecurity, fear, and 
suffering are rampant— men are too weak to resist the so-called mjusbees 
committed by odicrs Hence self-interest forces men to enter into a somal 
compact which brings law into being, and, ivith it, soda! sanctions an^ e 
disbnctions between ]ust and unjust, nght and wrong Justice is v u , 
therefore, not as an intrinsic good but as a purely instrumental good 
something to be endured as a lesser evil than that greater evil that would 
Otherwise spring, as from Pandora’s box, from man s selns nature 
At least two distinct problems are raised by Glaucon wbch set *6 *6® 
for the discussions that follow in the Republic, and which, as we “«’ 
have played an important role in a good deal of subsequent , 

Sophy (1) Justice is commonly valued not for its rewar s, 
own sake The child who is punished for steahng will miss fee 
that steahng is wrong if the only lesson he derives from the 
IS that it IS painful to be caught Hence the problem “ 
of how we can show, by means of an analysis o ju ce an 
educal concepts, that there are moral reasons for ap^ovmg “ 

actions and cLracter that just or moral men favor Uis, P^ ^ 
.themeaningofGlaucon’sdemand^S^^^^ 
tnnsically good tiiat he provide an analysis mai w 
the relevant moral reasons are for praismg Ae kmds ^ 
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moral life m commonly praised for its own sake 

and immorahty, we often say, do not pay Noti»-thstantog 

ohus and other immorahsts, justice profits a man 

So goes ihe common behef, one persuasive dewce ^ 

and a familiar theme in hterature H tins is so, let us pose a “ 

extreme case It is for this reason that Glaucon relate the stoj of the 

^°g of Gyges. Gyges, by using a magic nng that gave him *e 

of becommg mvisible at will, became kmg after a senes of brutal enmes 
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Society would not only condemn a Gyges who profited in external poods 
from die injustices he was enabled to commit mtli impunity, it would also 
contend that, in a larger sense, he could not profit from, or “gel away 
xvith,” his injustices Hence the demand is made by Claiicon Show that 
a Gyges, who is not subject to the ordinarj' weaknesses of men, and hence 
IS able not only to avoid the usual penalties for wTong-doing but also to 
enjoy a reputation for decency, is far worse off than the man who remains 
steadfasdy just even in die face of all the punishments that societv inflicts 
upon him, in die mistaken belief that he is unjust or inimoml TIic de- 
mand, then, diat Socrates show that jushcc is an intrinsic good is, in part 
at least, the demand diat he show that it is no mere instrumcnt,al good in 
the speafic sense diat it is something to be endured or suffered in order 
to forestall a greater esil — that, unlike a distasteful medicine taken in 
order to remove a greater unpleasantness, it is something good for the 
agent, m the sense that it makes for his well-being or profit Justice, in 
short, must be shown to be more profitable than injustice under any and 
all cucumstances 


6. MORAL SKEPTICISM AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

It IS no passing accident that these two disbnct issues are not dis- 
tinguish^ m the Republic Indeed, they are not distinguished clearly by 
any of the grrat Greek moral philosophers Anstotlc, to be sure, does 
ronsider the effect of tragedy upon the happmess of a virtuous Pnam, but 
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vinlike modem tcleologienl ethics which values the virtues merely because 
these are \ue\\cd as moans toward a resulting good whether in the agent 
or in anyone else, Greek eudaemonism charactenshcally values the virtues 
because of the happiness tliat they provide in die soul of the agent. Thus 
the proponent of a modern teleological ethics mil understand the ques- 
tion "What ouglil I to do?" as die question "Wliat achon maxiiiiizes the 
good?.’ whidi. he will recognize, is quite a difierent quesbon from the 
charactenshcally Greek quesbon “How should I hve in order to achieve 
happiness?" And Greek ethical thcones are even more removed from 
those news, which, like that of Kant, take the concept of duty as funda- 
mental Tlic confidence of Plato, Anstode, the Epicureans, and the Stoics 
diat a nrtuoiis life is a happy one stands in sharp conbast to Kant’s shak- 
ing and stem appeal to dutj' for duty’s sake regardless of the loss of well- 
being or happiness to the agent or to anyone else 

Tlie problem, dicn, of the relabon behveen self-mterest and nght achon 
forms one of die major themes in the history of ethics or moral philosophy 
Hobbes premises his moral theory upon the doctrine of man’s selfishness, 
for him, of course, duty and self-interest coincide Bishop Buder, whose 
refutahon of psychological egoism (die dochine of the selfishness of roan) 
IS as decisive as anything we are hkely to encounter in philosophy, argues, 
nevertheless, for the perfect congruence of virtue and reasoned self- 
mterest. Even Kant and Sidgwick, with a perhaps sounder appreciahon 
of the tragedies diat befall good men m this imperfect world, looked to 
the prospects of immortality as one way of ensurmg a happmess which, 
as they recogmzed, good men deserve but often miss. 

There is, however, a more fundamental queshon that die reader must 
face if he IS to profit in understandmg from his readmg It may be the 
oase that, as a matter of fact, the virtuous life is always the happy life, that 
duty and self-mterest always coincide. On this issue, the Socrahes and 
Stoics, to menfaon but a few, have been charged with an unreahshc 
optimism But assume for the sake of discussion that this comadence is, 
m fach mvanable. Is it the case that the jushficahon of the acceptance of 
our common moral rules, of the development and possession of virtue, or 
of nght action, can be given m terms of self-interest? In one well-known 
passage, Buder remarks as follows ‘Xet it be allowed, though virtae or 
uioral rechtude does indeed consist m af echon to and pursmt of what is 
hght and good, as such, yet, that when we sit down m a cool hour, we 
aau neither justify to ourselves tins or any other pursuit, hll we are con- 
duced that it will be for our happmess, or at least not contr^ to it 
^ passage has perplexed scholars. To some, it has seemed to be the 

Sennon XI, p 240 below 
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asserhOD of an egoism which Bullcr, to ftU appearances, had taken great 
pains to i^te But whatever the corrert inlcrprolalion may be of But* 
let's intent, it does pose the problem of specifying the kind of reason lli.it 
IS relevant to our moral judgments Self-mlcrcst can and often docs pro- 
vide an inducement, for one not already inclined to do so, it may scr\c 
to induce one to act as a good man w’oiild act if wc impress upon the 
agent that his sdf-mterest will he promoted Bnt is this a moral reason? 
Consider the question “\Phy should 1 be kind to my neighbor?** Is this 
question the same as "TiVhal self-intcrcst would be scn'cd by my lieing 
kind to my neighbor?" It is immalcnal to reply that mv scU-mlcrcst is in 
fact always promoted by my kindness Tliat may bo tnic ns a matter of 
fact But we can conceive of a world entered by an evil demon m which 
kmdness always pleases tlie recipient but not the donor, and, within limits. 

would still want to say that m sudi a world men ought to he kind 
Hence the moral reason for bemg bnd cannot he identified with the pri- 
vate advantage that may as a matter of fact accrue from being kind In 
sh^ however self-mtcrest may serve as on inducement to the flgent for 
performing an act of a given bnd, it m itself prondcs no moml reason 
or omg so Moral purpose and pnvatc interest arc dislinguishoble B 
t^ IS so, any attempt to show that justice is an intrinsic good in Uic spe- 
^ ® Jndiflcrent Gyges may 
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injury, voluntarily to undo that"!,^ ™a world, it is called injustice, and 
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tween logical consistency and constancy in belief and attitude. Incon- 
stancy in beKef or atfatude involves no logical inconsistency, it occurs 
whenever we change our nunds. Why not then change one’s mind? By 
hypothesis, self-interest will not be served, and yet we ought to abstam 
from injuring others, from performing the kinds of acts specifically pro- 
hibited by the terms of the covenant Hence the reason for abstaimng 
from such acts cannot be self-interest; it roust be a moral reason. 

A similar consideration is pertinent to one suggested interpretation of 
Butler’s statement quoted above It has been suggested that all that 
Butler meant to do was to show that self-mterest, when reasonably and 
frilly considered, does not confiict with the moral dehverances of con- 
science.’ Hence one could appeal to the rational egoist on the basis of 
his self-interest alone. The reader may wonder, mdeed, whether such 
self-interest is not premised upon the assumption that the rabonal egoist 
is rational in at least this sense that he is, as Butler argues, endowed with 
a human nature in which conscience exercises its authority, and thus 
penalizes the egoist for bis moral derehctions by the familiar pangs and 
disquiets. Is not the premise of the contention that immorahty, injusbce, 
will not really profit a man, that the man to begm with is moral or just, 
in some degree at least, and hence that he cannot, to that degree, live 
comfortably with himself and act immorally? 

Moral discourse, it would seem, is addressed to moral men, who can 
recognize, understand, and be moved by moral reasons On this pomt 
even such widely divergent moral philosophers as Hume and Pnchard 
are m basic agreement. Hume agrees on the ground that, in the absence 
of the sentiment of sympathy, the contemplation of the happiness or 
sufferings of another leaves one mdifferent, provides no occasion for the 
moral approvals or disapprovals that define virtue and vice, good and bad, 
and leaves one utterly unmoved by the persuasive devices of moral dis- 
course Hence Hume recommends that the moral skeptic had best be let 
alone, that "the only way, therefore, of converting an antagonist of this 
land, is to leave him to himself m the hopes that his oivn moral nature 
prevail and at last brmg him over to the side of common sense and 
reason.* And Prichard would agree on die ground that m the absence of 
moral msight or intelhgence, the contemplation of any act or situation 
would preclude all possibihty of an intuition of right or WTong, good or 
tad, which alone can serve as a moral reason for the particular moral 
lodgments we reach The lesson, then, is an old one, but too often it is 

'Cf C D Bmad’s F,ve Types ef Ethai Theoni, Chap HI, Hnicourt, Brace and 

Co, 1930 

»En,mT, Concerning the PnnnpieJ of Morab, p 248 bclmv 
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forgotten If, as Anstofle remarked, it takes a good man to know what is 
go^, it also takes a good man to lecogniie what is a moral reason It is 
tor this reason that critical students have been dissatisfied wifli the out- 
come of Plato’s venture m the Repubho—to persuade one who, like out 
legendary Gyges, is not just or moral, to become just or moral The 
student senses that the appeal to self-interest ivon’t do, that there is no 
self-contradiction in the conception of a Nietzschean superman, morally 
indifferent Gyges, or conscienceless intelhgenee who is smugly content 
with the pleasures he is able to muster for himself even at the expense of 
uutold harm to others Hence he is led to reject Plato’s analysis of die 
virtues, Butler's account of conscience, and die moral philosophy of each 
philosopher who has attempted, on the grounds of self-mterest, to meet 
the challenge of the moral skeptic, when the real toot of the trouhle is 
that no such answer should have been attempted in the first place But 
the queshon “Tyhy Should I Be Moral?,” m this context, is senseless 
“Should" calls for a reason, hut the only one that is pertinent is one that 
the skeptic won’t recognize and the moral man doesn’t reqmre for the 
purpose of being moral, smee he is moral to begin with To suppose that 
moral skepticism can be countered by providing reasons sufficient to per- 
suade one who is not moral to become moral, may weU be as absurd as 
to suppose that a skepticism about the whole busmess of logic can be 
met by providing logical arguments that will persuade the skepbe One 
must be lugical m order to recognize die force of a logical argument, and 
one mu« be moral m order to be moved by a moral reason or argument 
Our best procedure m both cases is to leave the skeptic and get on wdi 
the business of analysis * 


7. THEMES AND VARIATIONS IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

men. hoii ever, the reader addresses himself to the task of understand 
mg !io« philosophers hai e attempted to analjTO what is meant by a vahd 
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comparatively small mimbor of themes run through the philosophy of 
morals, that each thinher has selected some one or more of these themes 
for variation and development. 

Consider, for cvamplc, the development and modification by Plato and 
Aristotle of one of the theses in the early so-called Socrahe dialogues, 
namelv, that virtue is knowledge, and vice ignorance, a thesis that is ex- 
pressed even vvitlnn the ruhne of a hedonistic or pleasure theory of the 
good in the dialogue Protagoras For both Plato and Aristotle, man is a 
political or social being and the Good, to which all moral justification must 
appeal in the last analysis, is something that can be reahzed only in man’s 
social or political relations. Hence the necessity for Plato of delineatmg 
the features of the ideal repubhc and for Anstotle of considering the 
Ethics as a preface to the Politics Yet if we look closely at both accounts 
of the Good, we cannot miss the extent to which knowledge is at least 
a necessary condition of its reabzahon. 

For Plato the Supreme Good is achieved with the realization of the 
state of justice m the individual soul, and, as Aristotle exphcitly adds, with 
its actual exercise or funchomng It won’t do to rest content with the 
description of justice as a harmony of soul, a harmony is an arrangement 
of parts that meets our moral or aesflietic preferences, hence we need to 
know what land of arrangement this harmony is Plato’s answer is as 
follows The land of harmony that constitutes justice is the harmony that 
is obtained when wisdom, courage, and temperance are present in the 
soul. Of these three, wisdom is the fundamental vnrtue Without it, cour- 
age and temperance (and therefore justice) are impossible Thus tem- 
perance without wisdom is a vulgar prudence based upon no thing more 
substantial than habit and custom, and uncertain m the face of tempta- 
tion. Without wisdom, it is no more like the temperance of the ideally 
just than the counterfeit vwisdom of common sense with its rules of thumb 
gathered from expenence is like that wisdom achieved through a thor- 
ou^ groundmg m the exact sciences culminatmg m the highest knowl- 
edge — ^the mtmtive vision of an mdescnbable and unanalyzable Form of 
the Good Plato’s view poses a number of problems to the cnbcal student 
How can the several virtues of the philosopher-kmg be distmguished? 
How are they related to the ordmary virtues and to common-sense moral 
rules? How far has Plato been guilty of changing the subject, by at- 
temptmg to meet Glaucon’s demand for an analysis of moral concepts as 
they are ordmanly understood in terms of an analysis of moral concepts 
as they are qmte differently and ideally construedi* In any case, however, 
the earlier Socrabc thesis has been developed mto one in which the high- 
est virtue IS that excellence which occurs when and only when there is 
knowledge of the Form of the Good, 
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■When we turn to Aristotle, we ate, at first, impressed with a radically 
different attitude toward morals There is no single Good for all eartlilv 
things lake Plato, Anstode understands good to be the cvcellcnce with 
which a thmg performs its proper function, but, unlike Plato, Aristotle 
demes that there is a common goodness, or Form of the Good, for all 
thmgs Hence Aristotle is much more favorable to the wrhics of ordinarv 
non-philosophical men, to their good or happmess, which he defines, in 
general, as an active life of virtue It is for this reason that we find in 
Anstofle’s writings a detailed account of the moral virtues as these appear 
widun the soaal framework of Greek soacty of his tame, and a resulting 
well-rounded picture of a virtuous Greek gentleman However, when we 
look more closely at Aristotle’s account of the virtues, we must not over- 
look the important funebon of reason in moral decision and in the attain- 
ment of die highest Good or Happiness For even the life in accordance 
with the moral virtues is the life guided by reason, by the applicahon of 
rational prmaple m moral decision-if nothing else, by the applicahon 
of the rule of the golden mean And it we are dissatisfied by Plato’s 
mtmhomsm (to use a modem term), dial is by his appeal to an inhntion 
or espenence of an unanalyzable objeehve or absolute Goodness, we shall 
not be comforted by Aristotle’s account Unfortunately, the rule of the 
golden mean does not tell us lohof die good for man is but, roughly, mhcrc 
it IS pe acTOunt of Happmess, flie good for man, hnges upon the key 
word proper m the so-called proper function or activity peculiar to roan 

Smw what 15 pecuhar to man is his reason, flie Supreme Goud turns out, 
in the last analysis, to he the Me of reason Such a life man can .attain 
only ml^ttently. m contemplahon. and although the object of this 
contemplation, accordmg to Anstotle, is not the Form of the Good it is 
nonetheless, that supreme Form who is God Hence even if Anstotle is 

for A fr happmess, it remains true 

for Anst^e *at happmess m any form requites the use of reason and 
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its obsioiis circularity (the good = virtue, virtue = knowledge, knowledge 
= the knowledge of tlie good), liis persistent thesis is that the good life 
IS the rational life. Similarly, Hobbes argued for justice by an appeal to 
the natural light of reason, even identifying injustice— the violation of 
the terms of the social compact— with logical absurdity or contradicbon. 
Even Butler’s appeal to conscience can be desenbed as an appeal to a 
kind of rational faculty. Conscience, being naturally supreme, is no mere 
arbitrary .autliority, but a source of insight, a faculty that reveals the 
nature and extent of our obligations, the path of virtuous action. If Butler 
does not attempt to say more about the latter— to make clear what it is 
that conscience reveals — ^the answer lies mainly in the fact that his chief 
concern lay elsewhere: to win men of intelhgence from the fashionable 
moral and religious skepticism to which, in large measure, a mistaken 
psychology had contributed Again, Kant’s appeal to die conception of 
a rational ivill for the denvahon of the fundamental principles of morahly, 
his reliance upon the principle of contradicbon for the determination of 
vahd moral rules, is surely one bold idenhficahon of the moral with the 
rabonal. Fmally, we may mention the empincal use of reason that Dewey 
urges in our moral reasomng The basic data for Dewey are the satisfac- 
tions of the de facto needs or mterests of men interacting with their 
natural and sodal environments Season's function in morals is essenhal 
Moral jusbficabons are explanabons, by means of the findings of all the 
empincal sciences that bear upon man and his behavior, of the manner in 
which sabsfacbon of desires is promoted and the frustrahons of interests 
avoided by the consequences of our action. 

It is possible, similarly, to examme in detail bow moral philosophers 
have developed another key concept, that of human nature For Plato and 
Aristotle, Buder, Hume, and Kant, to menbon but a few, the appeal to 
human nature is central in one form or another— for Plato and Anstode, 
m their account of the virtues as the excellences widi which man’s various 
and proper funebons are performed; for Buder, in his account of human 
nature and die alleged natural supremacy or audiority of conscience; for 
Hume, in his account of moral approval and disapproval in terms of the 
de facto operations of the senbment of sympathy or benevolence, and for 
Kant, in his appeal to man’s nature as a being endowed with a rabonal 
will, in his account of moral obligation. 

8. PROBLEMS AND CAUTIONS 

Whether the basic theme is die appeal to rabonahty or to the consbtu- 
bon and funebons of human nature, the same problems are expressible 
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m die idiom appropriate to the selected theme If the theme is reason, 
what IS its meAod, erapincal or a priori, and what does it reveal? Is the 
conception of good fundamental, and the nohon of nght and obligation 
definable m terms of it? Are these Independent notions? Or, is the con- 
ception rf duty basic and that of good definable in terms of it? If the con- 
ception of good is fundamental, what is the nature of intrinsic, as dis- 
tmguished from instrumental, good? Can it be idenhfied with pleasure, 
the object of an interest, and so on, or is it indefinable or unanalyzable, 
as modem mtmbonists like Moore declare who, in this respect, follow 
the example of Plato? In any case, is the theory of moral value tlic theory 
of value m general, and if not, what are the differentiating chnractonslics 
of moral values? How, finally, are we to construe the normative character 
of ethics? Are there normative facts, and if so how are these facts different 
from non-normahve facts? Similarly, if die theme is the appeal to human 
nature, it must dearly be an appeal to human nature in so far as it is 
moral. Thus, m the phrase “man’s proper nature or funebon,” by which 
Aristotle, among others, seeks to ehioidate the virtues and the good, the 
term proper” is central The nature and funchon of man that are “prop- 
erly his, if they ate to be taken as a key to an understanding of morals, 
IS that nature and function of man that are morally relevant. And pre- 
cisely the same queshons that we raised above now appear Is it man’s 
na^ m so far as he is capable of enjoymg die good? In so far as he is 
subject to moral obhgahons? If the former, what is the nature of intrinsic 
good that provides the moral jushficahon of die rules of conduct, of 
reasonable moral decision? If the latter, what is die source of the demands 
to »’hich moral men respond, the character of the moral law that com- 
mimds? What B the nature and status of norms, how far. for esample, 
ST “ of nonns m terms of 

And*/ot “oAanism of human nature? 

And so our quesbons appear once more, rephrased m a different fomi 
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is. In what sense is “rabonahfy” employed, and precisely what does this 
rationahty discover in the way of moral facts that vahdate our moral 
judgments? The reader, therefore, will be well advised to be cautious and 
critical, cautious lest he he misled mto mistalang verbal differences for 
differences m doctrme, critical lest he be misled by fashionable or per- 
suasive idioms into supposmg that there is agreement when m fact there 
are important differences m interpretations of key terms and hence m 
ethical doctrme. He must be wary at all times lest he he misled mto 
supposmg that what m fact is difficult, obscure, or contused is srniple, 
obvious, or clear. 

But however difficult and hazardous it may be, the study of moral 
philosophy can he and is rewarding To be sure, if the reader’s objective 
is to find quickly and effortlessly the answers to the problems we have 
raised, he will he bewildered and disappointed The truth is not mmed 
easily and eomfortably Nature has not contnved to satisfy our desue 
for ease. But the vanous moral philosophers have provided us with 
examples of then efforts, the lessons of their mistakes, and the positive 
achievements of then insights From all these the reader can and should 
profit. And his profit will be all the greater because of the intellectual 
effort it requires and the advantage the study affords of mtrodncmg him 
to some of the great minds in moral philosophy. 
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imported from Ttiracc Cephalm em- 
bodies the msdom of a tong lijc liojj- 
oHToWy speirf m b»8m€«s He w wcH- 
fO'rfo. &«rf values money as a meons to 
ffiflt peace of mind u^ueb cowes 0 / 
hone«t|/ ond tbe abdrtij io rendcMo 
gods end wca tlieir due Tins k tolttrf 
he mdetstands by ‘figirt' conduct or 
jHSfjce 

Socrates 1 \va\i.ed down to the 
Piraeus j'esterdav wth Glaucon, the 
son ot Anston, to rntJ^e mv ptavers to 
file goddess As this vs’as the &st 
celebration ot her tesbval, 1 wished 
also to see how the ceremonv would 
be conducted The Thracians, 1 
thought, made as fine a show in the 
procession as oui oun people, though 
they did well enough The prayers 
and the spectacle were over, and "C 
were leaving to go haeV to die cit>*, 
when from some way off Polemarchus, 
the son ot Cephalus, caught sight ot 
us startmg homewards and sent h)s 
slave running to asV us to wait Jor hun 
The boy caught my garment from be- 
hind and gave me the message 
I turned round and ashed where 
has master was 

There, he answered, oommg up hc- 
bind Please wait 
Very well, said Glaucon, we iviD 
A minute later Polemarchus )omed 
us, With Glaucon's brother, Adeinian- 
tus, and Niceratus, son ot Nioas, 
and some others who must have be^ 
at the procession 

Socrates, said Polemarchus, 1 do be- 
lies e )ou are startmg back to town 
and leawng us 

\ou have guessed n^t, I answered 
Well, he said, you see what a lar^ 
part) we are^ 

1 do 

Unless >ou are more than a match 
for us, then, )ou miBt stay here 
Isnt there another idtematii^ said 


I, \\c might coniince 'ou Ihiil you 
must let us go 

How will )ou conimcc us, it wc 
rehisc to listen? 

Wc cannot, said Glaucon 
Well, wc shill refuse, make up vnur 
minds to that , 

Here Adcimantus mten’osed Dmit 
you even know* that m the evening 
there is going to he n torch-racc on 
horseback in honour of the goddess 
On horseback! I caclaimcd, that is 
something new How wall the) do il^ 
Arc the nders going to race with 
torches and hand them on to one 
another^ 

Just so, said Polemarchus Resides, 
tlierc will be a festual lasting all night, 
which will be worili seeing w ill 
go out after dinner and look on Wc 
shall find plcntv of voung men tlierc 
and wc can have a talk So please 
stay, and don’t disappoint us 
It looks as if wc had better slay, 
%id Glaucon 

Well, said I, if vou Hunk so, wo 
will 

Accordingly, we went home with 
Polemarchus, and there we found l»s 
brothers, Lysias and Eulhvdcmus, ns 
weU as Thtasymachus of Chalccdon, 
Charmantides of Paeania, and Cleito- 
phon, the son of Anstonnnus Pole- 
mareW father, Cephalus, was at 
home too I had not seen him for 
some time, and it struck me that he 
had aged a good deni He was sitting 
m a cushioned chaw, wearing a gar- 
land, as he had just been conducting 
a sacrifice in the courtyard There 
were some chairs sUnding round, and 
we sat doim beside him 
As soon as he saw me, Cephalus 
greeted me You don’t often come 
down to the Piraeus to visit us, Socra- 
tes, be sard But )ou ought to If I 
still had the strength to walk to toivn 
easily, )ou would not have to come 
here, we would come to you But, 01 
Ihmgs are, you really ought to comp 
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liere oftcncr. I find, I can assure 
\ ou, that in proportion as bodily pleas- 
ures lose thciT savour, my appetite for 
the things of the mind grows keener 
and 1 enjoj discussing tliem more 
tlian ever So you must not disap- 
point me Treat us like old fnen^, 
and come here often to have a talk 
with these }oung men 
To tell the truth, Cephalus, I an- 
swered, I enjoy lallang with very old 
people They have gone before us on 
a road by which we too may have to 
travel, and I think we do well to learn 
from tliem what it is hke, easy or diffi- 
cult, rough or smooth And now that 
you have reached an age when your 
foot, as the poets say, is on the thresh- 
old, I should hke to hear what report 
you can give and whether you find 
it a painful time of life 
I will tell you by all means what it 
seems like to me, Soexates Some of 
us old men often meet, true to the old 
saying that people of the same age like 
to be together Most of our company 
are very sorry for themselves, look- 
ing bade with regret to the pleasures 
of their young days, all the dehghts 
connected with love affairs and merry- 
makmg They are vexed at being d^ 
pnved of what seems to them so im- 
portant, life was good m those days, 
they think, and now they have no hfe 
at all Some complain that their fam- 
ihes have no respect for their years, 
and make that a reason for harpmg on 
all the misenes old age has brought 
But to my mmd, Socrates, they are 
laying the blame on the wrong shoul- 
ders If the fruit were m old age, so 
far as diat goes, I and all who have 
ever reached my time of hfe would 
have the same expenence, but in point 
of fact, I have met many who fell 
quite differently For mstance, I re- 
member someone asking Sophocles, 
the poe4 whether he was sbll capable 
of enjoying a woman *Don’t talk in 
that way,' he answered,,! am only too 


glad to be free of all that, it is like 
escaping from bondage to a ragmg 
madman ’ I thought that a good an- 
swer at the time, and I sbll think so, 
for certainly a great peace conies 
when age sets us free from passions 
of that sort When they weaken and 
relax their hold, most certainly it 
means, as Sophocles said, a release 
from servitude to many forms of mad- 
ness All these troubles, Socrates, in- 
cluding the complamts about not be- 
ing respected, have only one cause, 
and that is not old age, but a man's 
character If you have a contented 
mind at peace with itself, age is no 
intolerable burden, without that^ Soc- 
rates, age and youth will be equally 
painfrl 

I was charmed with these words 
and wanted him to go on talking, so I 
tned to draw him out I fanew, Ceph- 
alus, said I, most people will not ac- 
cept that account, they imagine that 
it is not character that makes your 
burden hght, but your wealth. The 
nch, they say, have many consolations 

That is true, he rephed, they do 
not believe me, and there is somethmg 
m their suggestion, diough not so 
much as they suppose When a man 
from Senpbus^ taunted Theaustocles 
and told him that his fame was due 
not to himself but to his country, 
Themistocles made a good retort 
‘Certainly, if I had been bom a Ser- 
iphian, I should not be famous, but 
no more would you, if you had been 
bom at Athens ' And so one might say 
to men who are not nch and feel old 
age burdensome If it is true that a 
good man will not find it easy to bear 
old age and poverty combined, no 
more will riches ever make a bad 
man contented and cheerful 

And was your wealth, Cephalus, 

^An insignificant island, among the 
Cyclades 
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mostly ii^ented or ba\e )ou made 
>our own fortune* 

Made my fortune, Socrates? As a 
man of business I stand somewhere 
between my grandfather and ray 
father My grandfather, who was ray 
namesake, mhented about as much 
property as I have now and more than 
doubled it, whereas my father Ly- 
sanias reduced it below its present 
level I shall be content if I can leav^ 
these sons of mine not less than I in- 
herited, and perhaps a httle more 
1 asked, said I, because you strike 
tnc as not carmg overmuch about 
money, and that is generally so with 
men who have not made their own 
fortune Those who have are twice as 
fond of their possessions as other peo- 
^e They have the same affeebon for 
the money the) have earned that poets 
have for their poems, or fathers for 
their children they not merely find it 
useful, as we all do, but it means 
much to them as being of theu* own 
creation That makes them disagree- 
able company, thev have not a good 
worf for anything hut nches 
That is quite true 
It IS indeed. I said, but one more 
quesbon what do vou take to be the 
pcalcsl advant igc sou have got froin 
being wealthy? 

One that perhaps not many people 
Mould take mv ssord for I era ^ 
>?", "hen the prospect 

‘ “ "7 =>l I'-ind, a man bemns 
to tpcl some alarm iboul thmes that 

never tro, to him Worn H? ty 

have Uughed at those stones they 
Xiv fi®' ” >» n doubt 

from the weakness of old ige orwr- 

lint h , iKjnnih 

ghmpsv of 1 , himself-at ray 

* ? I wRim thinking over the pwt 


is there anyone he has wronged? If 
he finds diat his life has been full of 
wrongdoing, he starts up from his 
sleep ID terror like a child, and bis 
life IS haunted by dark forebodings, 
whereas, if his conscience is dear, tiiat 
'sweet Hope' that Pmdar speaks of is 
always with him to tend bis age In- 
deed, Socrates, fliere is great charm 
in those hnes describing tiie man who 
has led a He of n^teousness 

Hope IS hu sweet companion, she who 
guides 

Man s wandenng purpose^ warms his 
heart 

And Dunes tenderly his age 

That IS admirably expressed, admir- 
ably Now in Hus, as I beheve, hes 
Ae chief value of wealdi, not for 
everyone, perhaps, but for tiie n^t- 
Ainkmg man It can do much to save 
us from going to that other world in 
fear of having cheated or deceived 
anyone even umntenbonally or of be- 
ing in debt to some god for sacrifice 
or to some man for money Wealth 
has many other uses, of course, but, 
taking one with another, I should re- 
gard this as the best use that o bu be 
made of it by a man of sense 

You put your case admirably, Ceph- 
alus, said I But take this matter of 
doiDg nght can we say that it really 
wnsists in nothmg more nor less than 
mling me truth and paymg back any- 
tnmg we may have received? Are not 
those very actions sometimes nght and 
somehmes wrong? Suppose, for ex- 
nmple, a friend who had lent us a 
weapon were to go mad and then ask- 
tor It back, surelv anvone would say 
no ought not to return it It would 

It?' > 1*° *0 “t" 

Iho truth without reserve to a mad- 
man 

No, It would not 

Right conduct, then, cannot be do- 
hiicd as lellmg the truth and restoring 
anything we have been trusted with 
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Yes, it can, Polemarchus brolce in, 
at least if we are to bebcve Simonides 
Well, well, said Cephalus, I vn\l be- 
queath the argument to you It is 
tune for me to attend to the sacnfice 
Your part, then, said Polemarchus, 
Will fall to me as your heir. 

By all means, said Cephalus with a 
smile, and i^ith that he left us, to see 
to the sacnfice. 


CHAPTER n (i. 331 e-336 a) 

POI^MARCHUS* JUSTICE AS HELPING 
FRIENDS AND HARMING ENEMIES 

Cnttcism now begins No doubt tt 
is generally right or just to tell the 
truth and nay one*s debts, but no list 
of external actions such as these can 
teU us what ts meant by justice, the 
name of the quality they have w com- 
mon Also what ts superficially the 
same action, e g repayment of a loan, 
may completely change its character 
when we take into account the ante- 
cedents and consequences which form 
its wider context 

Polemarchus can only meet this ob- 
jection by citing a maxim borrowed 
from a famous poet In Greece, where 
there was no sacred book like the 
Bible, the poets were regarded as in- 
spired authorities on religion and mor- 
als, but Socrates, when he questioned 
them, found them unable to give any 
rational account of their teaching 
(Apology, 22 b) Polemarchus, too, 
has never thought out the implications 
of defining justice as 'giving every 
man his due * What is tt that is due, 
and to whom? 

Socrates’ first object ts to bnng home 
to Polemarchus the vagueness of his 
ideas by leading him on to an absurd 
conclusion In approaching a very 
large and obscure question, the first 
step ts to convince one who thinks he 
can answer it with a compact formula 


that he knows much less than he im- 
agines and cannot even understand 
his own formula 

Plato often, as here, compares the 
practice of mordhty to the useful (not 
the fine) arts or crafts medicine, navi- 
gation, shoemakmg He even speaks 
of an 'art of justice ’ He adopted So- 
crates* belief that there should be an 
art of Uvtng, analogous to the crafts- 
mans knowledge and consequent 
ability to achieve a purposed end A 
builder, building a house, knows what 
he setting out to do and how to do 
it, he con account for all hts actions 
as contributing to hts end This knowl- 
edge and ability constitute the craft 
embodied m the builder and hts 
special excellence or ‘virtue’ (aret4), 
qua builder Similarly a man can live 
well only if he knows clearly what ts 
the end of life, what things are of real 
value, and how they are to be attained 
This knowledge is the moral virtue of 
man, qua man, and constitues the art 
of living If a man imagines that the 
end of life is to gain wedth or power, 
which are valueless in themselves, all 
hts actions wtU be misdirected This 
doctrine is fundamental m the Rb- 
pOBLic It leads to the central thesis 
that society must be ruled by men 
who have learnt, by long and severe 
training, not only the true end of 
human life, but the meaning of good- 
ness m all its forms 

Then, said I, if you are to inhent 
tins discussion, tell me, what is this 
saying of Simomdes about nght con- 
duct which you approve^ 

That It IS just to render every man 
his due That seems to me a fair 
statement 

It 15 certamly bard to quesbon die 
inspired wisdom of a poet like Simon- 
ides, but what this saying means you 
may know, Polemarchus, but I do not 
Obviously it does not mean what we 
were speakmg of just now — retummg 
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something we ha>e been entrusted 
with to the owner even when he 1 ms 
gone out of his mind And yet surely 
it IS his due, if he asks for it back? 

Yes 

But it IS out of the question to gl^c 
it back when he has gone mad^ 

True 

Simonides, then, must have meant 
somethmg different from that when 
he stud it was just to render a man 
his due 

Certainly he did, his idea was tliat, 
os between friends, ivhat one owes to 
another is to do him good, not harm 
I see, said t, to repay monev en- 
trusted to one IS not to render what is 
due, i£ the two parties are friends and 
the repayment proves harmful to the 
lender That is what you sav Simon- 
ides meant? 

Yes, certainly 

And what about enemies? Are we 
to render whatever is their due to 
them? 

Yes certainly, what really is due to 
them, which means, I suppose, what 
IS appwpnate to an enemy -some 
sortofmjuty 

It seems, then, that Simonides was 
using words with a hidden meaning, 
as poets wiU He reallv meant to de- 
fine justice as rendenog to everyone 
what 18 appropriate to him, only be 
Called that his 'due ’ 

Well, why not? 

But look here, said I Suppose we 
could questioa Simonides about rtie 
art of mediane- whether a phvsician 
can be d^enbed os rendering to some 
object what is due or appropriate to 
^ would answer? 
That the physiaan admimsters fte 
appropnate diet or remedies to fee 
body 


And (he art of cooleiy-can that 
be desenbed in the same way? 

Ves, the cooh gnes the appropnate 
seasomng to his dishes 

Good And the ptaohee of instioe? 


ll w'c arc lo follow Ihcrtc analogies. 
Socmles, jnslicc would In. rendering 
services or iniuncs lo fnends or 
enemies 

So Simonides means b\ justice do- 
mg good to fnends and harm lo 
enemies? 

I Ihmk so 

And in mailers of health who would 
be die most eompelcnl to treat fnends 
and enemies in that w.i)? 

Aplwsician 

And on a ^o>agc, as regards the 
dangers of die 
A ship’s captain 

In what splicre of action, dien, will 
the jiist man be the most competent 
to do good or harm? 

In war, I should imagine, wlicn he 
IS fighting on tlie side of lus fnends 
and agaimt his enemies 
I sec But when we are well and 
staving on sliore, die doctor and die 
ship’s captain arc of no use to us 
True 

fa jt also true feat die just man is 
useless when we arc not at war? 

I should not say diat 
So justice has its uses in peace-time 
tw>9 
Yes 

Like farming, Nvhich is useful for 
producing crops, or shoemabng, 
which IS useful for providing us wnth 
shoes Con you tell me for what pur- 
poses justice IS useful or profitable in 
tune of peace? 

For matters of business, Socrates 
In a partnership, you mean? 

Yes 


But ff we ore plajmg draughts, or 
toying oneb, or making music, will 
the just man be as good and helpful 
a pa^^ as an expert draught-player, 
or a builder, ora musician? 

No 


w he be more helpful? 

Where money is involved, I sun- 
pose ^ 
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Except, perliaps, Polemarchus, 
when we are puthng our money to 
some use If we are buving or selling 
a horse, a )udge of horses would be a 
better partner, or if we are dealing 
in ships, a shipwright or a sea-captain 

I suppose so 

Well, when will the just man be 
specially useful in handling our 
money? 

^^^len we want to deposit it for 
safekeeping 

WTien the money is to he idle, in 
fact? 

Yes 

So justice begins to be useful only 
when our money is out of use? 

Perhaps so 

And in the same way, I suppose, if 
a pnimng-knife is to be used, or a 
shield, or a lyre, then a vme-dresser, 
or a soldier, or a musician will be of 
service, but justice is helpful only 
when these things are to be kept safe 
In fact justice is never of any use in 
using thmgs, it becomes usehil when 
they are useless 

That seems to follow 

If that is so, my friend, jusbee can 
hardly be a thmg of much value And 
here is another pomt In boxing or 
fighbng of any sort skill m dealmg 
blows goes wiA skill m keepmg them 
off, and the same doctor that can keep 
us from disease would also he clever 
at produemg it by stealth, or agam, 
a general will be good at keepmg bs 
army safe, if he can also cheat the 
enemy and steal his plans and disposi- 
tions So a man who is expert m keep- 
mg thmgs will always make an expert 
thief 

Apparently 

The just man, then, bemg good at 
keepmg money safe, will also be good 
at steahng it 

That seems to be the conclusion, at 
any rate 

So the just man turns out to be a 
kind of thief You must have learnt 


that from Homer, who showed his 
predilection for Odysseus’ grandfathei 
Autolycus by remarkmg that he sur- 
passed all men m cheating and per- 
juiy Justice, according to you and 
Homer and Simonides, turns out to be 
a form of skill in cheating, provided it 
be to help a friend or harm an enemy 
That was what you meant? 

Good God, no, he protested, but I 
have forgotten now what I did mean 
All the same, I do still beheve that 
justice consists m helpmg one’s friends 
and harmmg one’s enemies 

[The argument note becomes more 
serious Polemarchus, though puzded, 
dmgs to the belief that tt must be 
Tight to help friends and harm ene- 
mies This was a traditional maxim of 
Greek moraltty, never doubted till 
Socrates denied it no one had ever 
said that we ought to do good, or even 
refrain from doing harm, to them that 
hate us Socrates’ dental rests on his 
principle, later adopted by the Stoics, 
that the only thing that is good m it- 
self IS the goodness, vtrhie, weU-being 
of the human soul The only way 
reallxj to injure a man is to make him 
a worse man This cannot be the func- 
tion of justice ] 

Which do you mean by a man’s 
friends and enemies — diose whom he 
believes to be good honest people and 
the reverse, or those who re^y are, 
though they may not seem so? 

Naturally, his loves and hates de- 
pend on what he bebeves 

But don't people often mistake an 
honest man for a rogue, or a rogue for 
an honest man, m which case they 
regard good people as enemies and 
bad people as friends^ 

No doubt 

But all the same, it will then be 
nght for them to help the rogue and 
to mjure the good man? 

Apparently 
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And yet a good man is one who is 
not given to domg wrong 
True 

According to your account, then, it 
IS nght to ill-trent a man who does no 
wTong 

No, no, Socrates, fliat can’t be 
sound doctnne 

It must be the wrongdoers, then, 
diat it IS nght to injure, and the honest 
that are to be helped 
That sounds better 
Then, Polemarchus, the conclusion 
m\\ be that for a bad judge of cbamc- 
ter it ivill often be nght to injure hts 
fnends, when diey really are rogues, 
and to help his enemies, when dicy 
really are honest men— the exact oppo- 
site of what we took Sunomdes to 
mean 

That certainly does follow, he said 
We must shift our ground Perhaps 
our dehnition of fnend and enemy 
was wrong 

What defimbon, Polemarchus? 

We said a friend sm one whom we 
beheve to be an honest man 
And how are we to define him nmv? 
As one who really is honest as wdl 
as seeming so If he merely seems so, 
he wll be only a seeming feend And 
the same wdl apply to enemies 
On this showmg, then, it is the 
good people that will be our friends, 
the wcked our enemies 
Yes 

You would have us, m fact, add 
somethmg to our original defimbon of 
jusbce it imU not mean merely domg 
good to fnends and harm to enemies, 
but domg good to friends who arc 
good, and harm to enemies who arc 
ivicked 

Yes, I think ftiat is all nght 

Can It really he a just man’s busi- 
ness to harm any human being^* 

Certainl), it is nght for him to 
harm bad men who are his venues 

But docs not harming a horse or a 
bog mean making it a woise hone or 


dog, so that each Will bo a less perfect 
creature in its own special way? 

Yes 

Isn’t that also true of human licmgs 
— tliat to barm tlicm means making 
them worse men by the standard of 
human c\ccllence? 

Yes 

And IS not jusbcc a peculiar!) hu- 
man excellence^ 

Undoubtedly 

To harm a man, then, must mean 
making him less just 
1 suppose so 

But a musician or a nding-maslcr 
cannot be exercising his special skill, 
if he makes hts pupils unmusical or 
bad riders 
No 

MTicreas the just man is to exercise 
bis jusbce by making men unjust? 
Or, in more general terms, the good 
are to make men bad by exercising 
then virtue? Can that be so? 

No, it cannot 

It can no more be the funebon of 
goodness to do harm than of heat to 
cool or of drought to produce moist- 
ure So if the just man is good, the 
business of harmmg people, whether 
friends or not, must belong to his op- 
posite, the unjust 
I think that is perfectly true, Socra- 
tes 

So It wns not a wise sajing that jus- 
bce IS giving every man his due, if 
that menus that harm is due from the 
just man to his enemies, as well as 
help to his fnends That is not true, 
because we have found that it is never 
nght to hann anyone 
I agree 

Then you and I \wU make common 
cause against anyone who attnbutes 
dial doctnne to Simonides or to nnv 
of the old canomcal sages, hkc Bias 
or Pittacus 

Yes, he said, I am prepared to sup- 
port )'OU 

Do you know, I dunk that account 
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of justice, helpinp fneiKU and 
Innnmi; cneime^, inuct he due to 
some dospnl, so mh 'uid pimerful that 
h< thouglU lie could do as he liked— 
tpincoiic like Pemnder, nr Pcrdicc.w, 
or Xmes, or hmcnias of Thches 

Tlial IS c\lrcjni*h probable 

Vers* good, said I, and now lhal we 
In\c disposed of lhal definition of jus- 
tice, can anyone suggest another? 

auPTCH ni (i 336 n-O-iT c) 

Tim\S\MAaiU‘5 JUSTICn as TI!E 
IVTOICST or TJIC SmONCLR 

Socrates /jo? opposed to the popular 
conception of justice one of bts own 
deepest conuctions Polemarchus* 
ready acceptance of this proiohcs a 
twlciU protest from Thrasijmachus, 
u ho represents the doctrine that might 
IS right m an extreme form, lie holds 
that justice or right is nothing hut the 
name gtien by the men acluaUtj hold- 
ing power in any state to any actions 
they enjoin hy law upon their subjects, 
and that all their laws are framed to 
promote their own personaf or class in- 
terests 'JusC accordingly means what 
IS for the interest of the stronger, rul- 
ing party Right and wrong have no 
other tneoning at all This is not a 
theory of social contract it is not sug- 
gested that the subject has ever made 
a bargain with the ruler, secn^cwg 
some of his liberty to gam the benefits 
of a social order The ruler imposes hts 
‘rights* by sheer force^ The perfect ex- 
ample of such a ruler is the despot 
(the Greek ‘tyrant’), whose position 
Thrasymachus regards as supremely 
enviable He is precisely the man who 
has the will and the power to ‘do good 
to himself and hts friends and to harm 
his enemies/ 

The discussion begins by clearing 
up the ambiguities of Thrasymachus* 
formula The word translated ‘stronger^ 


commonly means also ‘superior or 
‘heUer*, hut ‘better has no moral sense 
for rtiresi/nwc/ins, who docs not rec- 
ognize the existence of morality The 
supcriontif of the stronger lies tn the 
skill and determinntioR which enable 
them to seize and hold power ‘Inter- 
est/ again, means the personal satis- 
faction and aggrandizement of the 
ruling individuals 

All this time Thrasymachus had 
been Irjing more than once to break 
111 upon our conversation, but his 
neighbours had restrained him, wish- 
ing to hear the argument to the end 
In the pause after my last words he 
could keep quiet no longer, but gath- 
enng himself up like a wild beast he 
sprang at us as if he would tear us m 
pieces Polemarchus and I were fright- 
ened out of our wits, when ho burst 
out to the whole company 

What is the matter with you two, 
Socrates? Wliy do you go on in this 
imbecile way, politely deferring to 
each other’s nonsenser If you really 
want to know what justice means, stop 
asking quesbons and scoring off the 
answers you get You know very well 
it 15 easier to ask quesbons than to 
answer them Answer yourself, and 
tel! us what you think jusbee means 
I won't have you telhng us it is the 
same as what is obhgatory or useful or 
advantageous or profitable or expedi- 
ent, I want a clear and precise state- 
ment, I won't put up with that sort 
of verbiage 

1 was amazed by this onslaught and 
looked at him in terror If I had not 
seen this wolf before he saw me, I 
really beheve I should have been 
sbiii^ dumb, ^ but fortunately I had 
looked at him earlier, when he was be- 
ginning to get exasperated with our 
argument, so I was able to reply, 
though rather tremulously 

3 A popular supersbtubon, that if a 
wolf sees you first, you become dumb 
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Don t be hard on us, ThrasN-machus 
If Polemarchus and I have gone asUay 
m oui search, you may be quite sure 
the mistake was not intentional Ifwc 
had been loohmg for a piece of gold, 
we should never have deliberatciv al- 
lowed politeness to spoil our cliancc ol 
finding It, and now when w'c arc look- 
ing for justice, a tiling much nwirc 
precKsus than gold, you cannot imag- 
me we should defer to each other m 
that foolish way and not do our best 
to bring it to light You must beliew 
we are m earnest, mv fnend, but I 
am afraid the task i<; beyond our 
powers, and we might e\-pect a man 
of j'Qur abihty to pitj' us instead of 
being so severe 

Thrasymachus rephed mth a burst 
of sardomo laughter 
Good Lord, he said, Socrates at his 
old tnck of shamming ignorancel I 
knew it, I told the others you would 
refuse to commit yourself and do any- 
tlung sooner than answer a quesbon 
Yes, Thrasymachus, 1 rephed, be- 
cause TOu are clever enough to knoiv 
that if you asked someone whaV are 
the factore of the number twelve, and 
at the same bme warned lum *Loolc 
here, you are not to tell me that 12 is 
hwee 6, or 8 times 4, or 8 times 2, or 
4 tunes 8, I won’t put up with aity 
such nonsense’ - you must surely see 
that no one would answer a question 
put like that He would say TVhat 
do you mean, Thrasymachus^’ Am I 
forbidden to give any of these answers, 
ci'en if one happens to be ngh^ Do 
juu ivant me to give a wrong oner 
iVhat would you say to that? 

Humph! said he As if that were a 
fairanalogyl 

I don’t see why it is not, said I, but 
in any case, do you suppose our bar- 
nng a certain answer would prevent 
the man from giimg it, if he thoudit 
it the truth? 

Do you mean that you are going to 
give me one of those ansiveis I baned? 


I should not be surprised, if it 
seemed to mo true, on rcflMlion 
And what if I gu e ) m mmthcr dcfi- 
mlion of luslico, better than anv of 
thosc^ Wlul pcnalli arc lou prepared 

TJicpcnjIlv deserved bj ignorance, 
which must surels l)C to receive in- 
struction from the wise So 3 would 
suggest lb'll nv a riulable punishment 
I like your notion of a pcnallvl he 
said, but you must pav Ihc cosls ns 
ucH 

I will, when I have any uinnev 
Tliot will he ill nghl, said Ciauton, 
we will all subscribe for Socrates So 
let us have \our definition, Thravvma- 
chus 

Oh he said, so lliat Somlcs 
may play the old game of questioning 
and refuting some one else, instead of 
giwng an answer himself' 

But really, I protested, what can 
YOU ev-pect from a man who does not 
Know the answer or profess to know 
It, and, besides that, has been forbid- 
den by DO mean autlionly to, pul 
forward any nobons he mnv have'* 
Surely tiie defimbon should naturallv 
come from you, who sav \ou do know 
ibe answer and can Ich it us Please 
do not disappoint us 3 should take it 
as a fcmdness, and 1 hope you will not 
be chary of giving Glaucon and the 
rwt of us the advantage of your in- 
struchon 

Glaucon and flie ofliers added their 
enbeahes to irnne Thiasjinnchus was 
evidently longing to win credit, for he 
was sure he had an admirable answer 
ready, though he made a show» of in- 
sisting that I slmuld be the one to 


found guilty, was allou'ed to propose 
wally allemahve to tint acmiuided I 
Uiepraccuto Thettidgrathoodrade 
which should he inflicted The 'cost 

hOT totoK the fee „hieh 

M.e Sootila. etpccled from his ptipds 
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reply In the end he gave way and 
exclaimed 

So this IS what Socrates’ wisdom 
comes to' He refuses to teach, and 
goes about leanung from others widi- 
out offering so much as thanks in re- 
turn 

I do learn from others, Thrasyma- 
chus, that IS quite true, but you are 
Nvrong to call me ungrateful I give 
m return all I can —praise, for I have 
no money And how ready 1 am to 
applaud any idea that seems to me 
sound, you \vill see in a moment, when 
you have stated your own, for I am 
sure that wdl be sound 

Listen then, Thrasymachus began 
What I say is that *]ust’ or ‘right’ means 
nothing but what is to the mterest of 
the stronger party Well, where is 
your applauser You don’t mean to 
give It me 

I will, as soon as I understand, I 
said I don’t see yet what you mean 
by right hemg me mterest of the 
stronger party For instance, Poly- 
damas, the athlete, is stronger than 
we are, and it is to his mterest to eat 
beef for the sake of his muscles, but 
surely you don’t mean that the same 
diet would be good for weaker men 
and therefore be nght for us? 

You are trying to be funny, So- 
crates It’s a low tnck to take my 
words m the sense you think will be 
most damagmg 

No, no, I protested, but you must 
ejqilam 

Don’t you know, then, that a state 
may be ruled by a despot, or a democ- 
racy, or an aristocracy? 

Of course 

And that the rulmg element is al- 
ways the strongest? 

Yes 

Well then, in every case tlie laws 
are made by the ruling party in its 
oivn mterest, a democracy makes 
democrafac laws, a despot autocratic 


ones, and so on By makmg these 
laws they define as ‘right’ for their 
subjects whatever is for their own m- 
terest, and they call anyone who 
breaks them a ‘wrongdoer’ and punish 
him accordmgly That is what I 
mean m all states ahke ‘right’ has the 
same meanmg, namely what is for 
the mterest of the party established m 
power, and that is the strongest So 
the sound conclusion is that what is 
‘nght’ IS the same everywhere the 
interest of the stronger party. 

Now I see what you mean, said I, 
whether it is true or not, I must try to 
make out When you define nght m 
terms of mterest, you are yourself 
gwmg one of those answers you for- 
bade to me, though, to be sure, you 
add 'to the stronger party ' 

An msigmficant addition, perhaps' 

Its importance is not clear yet, what 
IS clear is that we must find out 
whether your defimbon is true I 
agree myself that nght is m a sense 
a matter of mterest, but when you add 
‘to the stronger party,’ I don’t know 
about that 1 must consider 

Go ahead, then 

I will Tell me this No doubt you 
also Ihink it is nght to obey the men 
m power? 

I do 

Are tiiey infalhble m every type of 
state, or can they sometimes make a 
mistake? 

Of course they can make a mistake 

In franung Jaws, then, they may do 
their work well or badly? 

No doubt 

Well, diat IS to say, when the laws 
they make are to their o\vn interest, 
badly, when they aie not? 

Yes 

But the subjects arc to obey any 
law they lay down, and they wnll then 
be doing nght? 

Of course 

If so, by >our account, it x\ill be 
nght to do vhat is not to the mterest 
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of the stronger party, as well as what 
IS so 

What s that vou are saying? 

Just what you said, I believe, but 
let us look again Haven’t you ad- 
mitted that tile rulers, when tliey en- 
jom certam acts on their subjects, 
sometimes mistake their own best in- 
terests, and at the same time that it 
IS nght for the subjects to obey, what- 
ever they may enjom? 

Yes, I suppose so 

Well, that amounts to admitting 
that It IS nght to do what is not to the 
mterest of the rulers or the stronger 
party They may immtfanglv enjoin 
what IS to dieir mvn disadvantage, and 
}'0u say It IS nght for the others to do 
as they are told In tliat cose, their 
duty must be the opposite of w»hat 
j^u said, because the weaker \vill have 
heea ordered to do what is against 
the mterest of the stronger You with 
y<w mtelbgence must see how that 
folloiNs 

Yes. Saemtes, said Polemarchus, 
that is undeniable 

No doubt, Cleitophon broke m, if 
yen are to be a \Mtness on Socrate^ 
side 

No witness is needed, replied Pole- 
marchus, Thrasyiiiachus hunself ad- 
mits that rulers sometimes ordain acts 
that are to their own disadvantaffe. 
and that it is the subjects’ duty to do 
them 

That IS because Thrasymachus said 
jt nght to do what you are told 
oy the men in power 

Yes, but he also said that what is to 
*e mter^ of 4, .longer party is 
n£i^ and, after mahiig bo* *ese 
admitted that the 
stronger sometimes command the 
w^er subjects to act against then 
mtaesb From all which it follows 
that what IS m the stronger’s infe^i 

rt no more nght than whaLnS 

No. said Cleitophon, he meant 
srhatever the stronger iehenes to ^ 


in his owTi intcrcsl llmt is wlint the 
subject must do, nnd wli il Thmsyma- 
chiis mcaint to define ns Hglil 

That uas not \\h.il he said, re- 
joined Polemarchus 

No matter, Polemarchus, snd I, if 
Tlirasj machus sa) v so now , let us take 
him in that sense Now, ThrasiTun- 
chus, tell me, was tliat what >oii in- 
tended to Ssiy - that right means what 
the stronger Ihinb is to his interest, 
whether It re, illy is so or not? 

Most ccrUunly not, he replied Do 
yoii suppose I should speak of a man 
as stronger’ or ‘superior* at the \crj' 
moment when he is making a mis- 
take? 

I did think vou said as much when 
you admitted that rulers arc not al- 
wa)s infallible 

That IS because n ou arc a qinbblcr, 
Socrates Would \ou sa> a man de- 
serves to be called a plivsician at the 
moment when he makes a mistake in 
his patient and just in respect 
mistake, or a mathematician 
when he does a sum wrong nnd just 
m so far ns he gets n wrong result? 
Of TOursc wc do commonly speak of 
a physicaan or a matliemabcian or a 
scholar basing made a mistake, but 
really none of these, I should sis', is 
ever mistaken, m so far as he is 
svorthy of tlic name sve give him So 
^cUy spealang - and you ore all for 
being precise — no one svho practises 
a mft makes mistakes A man is mis- 
taiea when hu loiowledge fails him, 
nnd at that moment he is no crafls- 
man And what is true of craftsmim- 
ship or any sort of slall is true of tlie 

™er heisnevermislalcensolongns 

anyone 

™ght speak of a ruler malang a mis- 
^e, just as he might of a physician 

I answered 

^ quesbon just now, but the precise 
^tamentrtthis The ruler, m so for 

as he is acting as a ruler, makes no 
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mistakes and consequently enjoins 
wliat IS best for himself, and that is 
nhat the subject is to do So, as I 
said at first, nght’ means doing what 
is to die interest of llie stronger. 

Very well, Tlirasymachus, said L 
So }ou think I am quibbling? 

I am sure you are 
You believe my questions were ma- 
hciously designed to damage your 
posifaon? 

I know it. But you wll gam notliing 
by that You cannot outwit me by 
cunning, and you arc not the man to 
crush me in the open 
Bless your soul, 1 answered, I 
should not think of tiying But, to 
prevent any more misunderstanding, 
when you speak of that ruler or 
stronger party whose interest the 
weaker ought to serve, please make it 
clear whether you are using the words 
m tlie ordinary way or m that stnet 
sense you have just defined 
I mean a ruler m the strictest pos- 
sible sense Now quibble away and 
be as malicious as you can I want no 
mercy. But you are no match for me 
Do you think me mad enough to 
beard a hon or try to outwit a Thra- 
symachus? 

You did try just now, he retorted, 
but It wasn't a success 

[Thrasymachus has already shifted 
his ground At first Hhe stronge/ 
meant only the men ruling by superior 
force, but now their superiority must 
include the knowledge and ability 
needed to govern without making mis- 
takes This knowledge and ability 
constitute an art of government, com- 
pariMe to other useful arts or crafts 
requiring special skill The ruler in 
hts capacity as ruler, or the craftsman 
qua craftsman, can also be spoken of 
as the craft personified, since a craft 
exists only in the man who embodies 
it, and we are considering the man 
only as the embodiment of this special 


capacitii, neglecting all personal char- 
acteristics and any other capacities he 
may chance to have. When Socrates 
talks of the art or craft in this abstract 
way as having an interest of its own, 
he means the same thing as if he spoke 
of the interest of the craftsman qua 
craftsman. Granted that there is, as 
Thrasymachus suggested, an art of 
government exercised by a ruler who, 
qua ruler, is infallible and so in the fuU 
sense 'superior, * the question now is, 
u^iat his interest should he, on the 
analogy of other crafts ] 

Enough of this, said 1. Now tell me 
alx)ut the physician m that strict sense 
you spoke of is it his busmess to earn 
money or to treat his patients? Re- 
member, I mean your physician who is 
worthy of the name. 

To treat his pabents. 

And what of the sbp’s captain m 
the true sense? Is he a mere seaman 
or the commander of the crew? 

The commander 

Yes, we shall not speak of him as a 
seaman just because he is on board a 
ship That is not die pomt He is 
called captam because of his skill and 
authonty over the crew 

Quite true 

And each of these people has some 
special mterest? ® 

No doubt 

And the craft in quesbon exists for 
the very purpose of discoveimg that 
interest and providing for it? 

Yes 

Can it equally be said of any craft 
that it has an mterest, other than its 
own greatest possible peifecbon? 

^ All the persons mentioned have some 
mterest The craftsman qua craftsman has 
an mterest m domg his work as well as 
possible, which is die seme thing as serv- 
mg die interest of the subjects on whom 
his craft is exercised, and the subjects 
have their mterest, which the craftsman is 
there to promote 
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\Vkt do you mean by that? 

Here IS an illustrabon If 50\i a^K 
me whether it vs sufficient for the lw« 
man body just to be itself, nitb no 
need of nelp from Muthout, I should 
say, Certainly not, it has weaknesses 
and defects, and its condition is not 
all that It migb* bo That is precisely 
why Ae art of medicine was invented 
it was designed to help the body and 
provide for its interests Would not 
that be true? 

It would 

But now tal^e the art of mcdicmc 
itself Has tliat anv defects or weak- 
nesses? Docs anv art stand m need of 
some furtlier perfection, ns the eve 
U'ould be imperfect williout the power 
of viaon or the eai mthout hearing so 
that in their case an art is required 
that Anil study their interests and pro- 
noe for theur canying out those Ac- 
tions? Has the art itself any corre- 
sponding need of some furtlier art to 
remedy its delects and look after its 
interests, and will that further art re- 
quire yet another, and so on for ei'er? 
Or will every art look after its oivn 
interests? Or, finallv, is it not true timt 
no art needs to have its Aveaknesses 
lemedied or its interests studied either 
bv anoUier art or by itsdf, because no 
art has ui itself any weakness or fault, 
and the only interest it is required b) 
serve is that of its subject-mattei? In 
itself, an art is sound and flawless, so 
long as it IS entirely true to its own 
nature as an art in the stnetest sense 
- and It IS the stnet sense that I Avant 
you to keep in view Is not tlmt tro^ 

So it appears 

Tlien, said I, the art of medicine 
does not study its own uiterest, but 
the needs of the body, just as a groom 
shorn his skill by canng for horses, not 
for the art of grooramg And so every 
art seeks, not its own advantage —for 
it has no deficiencies - but the interest 
of the subject on Avhich it is eNerosed 
It appears so 


But surd), Thr.Kjrnaclnis, oven art 
has nwlborily and Mipcrmr powt-r ovi r 
Its qilljctt 

To this ho ngrtcd, ihough \or\ re- 
luctantly 

So far as arts arc toncomid, then, 
no .iTl c\cr slmlus or cnioms the in- 
terest of the superior or stronger parlv, 
but always that of the wralcr over 
AX'htch it )ms iinthnnlA . 

TlrnisAinachiis assented to this at 
List though he tried to put up « fight, 

I then uciit on 

So the phvsician as such, sluibes 
onU the pilicnl s mlcresl, not his own 
For as avc agreed, the business of the 
phi'sitnan, in the stnet sense, is uol to 
make money for himsdf Inil to exer- 
cise Ins poAv er DA er llic patient's liod) , 
and the slup’s captain, again, con- 
sidered stnclli ns no mere sailor, but 
in command of the cress, svill study 
and enjoin llie interest of Ins subordi- 
nates, not Ins oum 
lie agreed reluctantly 
And so sAith government of any 
kwd no ruler, m so far ns he is acting 
as ruler, snll study or enjom sshal is 
for Ins OASTi interest All tbal be saj"* 
and does will be said and done svith 
a vicAA to Avhal is good nnd proper for 
the subject for wliom lie praebses his 
art 


[Thrasymachtis can hardly chaU 
fenge hw hsl orgimicnf, hosed as it is 
an fits oum ’precise’ dirimction of the 
ruler flcfing m his special capacity 
iwf/i knoibhdge and ability hie the 
craftman’s and mpeccahlc Accord- 
tngty he takes refuge in an appeal to 
facts The rider, from the Homeric 
king omcards, had been called the 
shepherd of the people Tlirasyma- 
chtis truly remarks that these shep- 
herds have common?!/ hoen less con- 
cerned until tJic good of iheir fiock 
than tatf/i shearing and butchering 
them for tlieir oum profit- and aggran- 
dizement This behavior is called 'in- 
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mstice’ because tf means getting more 
than one's fair share, but the entirely 
selfish autocrat who practises it on a 
grand scale » envied and admired, 
and Thrasymachus himself regards 
him as the happiest of men Justice, 
fairness, honeky, he concludes, never 
pay, the life of injustice is always more 
profitable 

Socrates leaves this more general 
pfoposition to be challenged in the 
nesd chapter, Here he is sttU con- 
cerned With the art of government 
He takes up the analogy of the shep- 
herd and applies once more T/iffl- 
symachus' own distinction of "capaci- 
ties' The shepherd qua shepherd 
cares for his flock, he receives wages 
in a different capacity, qua wage- 
earner The fact that the rulers of 
mankind expect to he rewarded shows 
that the proper task of governing is 
commonly regarded as an irksome and 
unprofitable business ] 

At this point, when everyone could 
see that Thrasymachus’ defimtion of 
justice had been turned inside out, 
instead of making any reply, he said 

Socrates, have you a nurse? 

Why do you ask such a question as 
that? I said Wouldn’t it be better to 
answer mine? 

Because she lets you go about snif- 
flin g like a child whose nose wants 
wping She hasn’t even taught you to 
know a shepherd when you see one, 
or his sheep either 

What makes you say that? 

Why, you imagine Uiat a herdsman 
studies the interests of his flocks or 
cattle, tending and fattening them up 
with some other end m view tlian Ins 
master s profit or his own, and so you 
don’t see that, in polihcs, the genuine 
ruler regards his subjects c\actlv like 
sheep, and thinks of nothing else, 
night and day, but the good he can 
get out of tliem for himself You are 
so far out in jour notions of right and 


wrong, justice and mjusbee, as not to 
know tiiat nght' actually means what 
IS good for some one else, and to be 
‘just’ means serving the mterest of the 
stronger who rules, at the cost of the 
subject who obeys, whereas mjusbee 
IS just the reverse, assertmg its author- 
ity over those innocents who are called 
just, so that diey minister solely to 
their master's advantage and happi- 
ness, and not in the least degree to 
their own Innocent as you are your- 
self, Socrates, you must see that a just 
man always has the worst of it Take 
a private busmess when a partner 
ship is wound up, you will never find 
that the more honest of two partner** 
comes off with the larger share, and in 
dieir relations to the state, when there 
are taxes to be paid, the honest man 
will pay more than the other on the 
same amount of property, or if there 
IS money to be disbibuted, die dis- 
honest will get it all ^^Tlen either of 
diem hold some pubbe office, even if 
the just man loses m no other way, his 
pnvate affairs at any rate will suffer 
from neglect, while his principles ivjll 
not allow him to help himself from 
die public funds, not to menbon the 
offence he will give to his friends and 
relabons by refusing to sacrifice those 
principles to do them a good turn In- 
jusbee has all the opposite advantages 
I am speaking of the type I described 
just now, the man wlio can get the 
better of other people on a large scafe 
you must fix your e>c on him, if lou 
want to judge how much it is to one’s 
own mterest not to be just You can 
see that best in the most consummate 
form of injushcc, which rewards 
wTongdomg with supreme welfare and 
happiness and reduces its Mcbms, if 
diey won’t retaliate in kind, to misery 
That form is despohsm, which uses 
force or fraud to plunder the goods of 
oUicrs, public or pm ale, sacred oi 
profane, and to do it m a wholcfilo 
way If \ou arc caught committing 
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any one of these cnmcs on n smalt 
scde, you are punished and disgraced, 
tliey call it sacrilege, kiduappmg, 
burglary, theft and bngandage But 
if, besides taking their property’, vou 
turn all your countmnen mlo slaves, 
you uill hear no more of those ugly 
names, your countr)Tncu Ihcrnsclvcs 
will call you the happiest of men and 
bless your name, and so will everyone 
who hears of such a complete triumph 
nf in)ustiee, for when people denounce 
injustice, it IS because thc> are nftaid 
of suffering wrong, not of doing It So 
true IS It, Socrates, that injustice, on a 
grand enough scale, is superior (o jus- 
tice in streugdi and freedom and auto- 
cratic power, and ‘right,’ as I said at 
first, means simply what serves flic 
interest of the stronger party, ‘wrong' 
means what is for the interest and 
profit of oneself 

Having deluged our cars with this 
torrent of words, as the man at fibc 
liaflis might empty a bucket over one’s 
head, Thra^achus meant to take 
himself off, but the company obliged 
lum to stay and defend his pwibia 
I ivas speaally urgent m my entreaties 
My good Thras\'machvis, said I, do 
you propose to flmg a doctrine like 
that at our heads and then go away 
mlioul expliuning it properly or let- 
ting us point out to you whether it is 
true or not? Is it so small a matter 
in your eyes to detemme the whole 
rauree of conduct which eray one of 
us must follow to get the best out of 
life? 

Drat I xeahM it is a senous mat- 
ter? he retorted 

Apparently not, said I, or else you 
liave no oonsidetaUon for us, and do 
not care whedier we shall lead belter 

te troth yon profess to know Do 
Uhe the trouble to let us into your 

ffittet it you treat m handsomely, you 

may be sure tt mil be a good mvS 

mem, there are so many of us tofhow 


our jp.'vlitude. I will make no secret 
of my owi conviction, which is Ih.d 
injusUcc IS not more proRlablo than 
justice, c\cn when left free to work 
Its \wll imehccked No, let your unjust 
man lusc full jioucr to do WTong, 
whether bv successful violence or by 
escaping dclccUoii, nil the same he 
will not commcc me lint ho will gum 
more Ihnn he would bv licmg just. 
Tlicic ranv he others here who fed ns 
I do, and set justice nbovc injustice 
It IS for sou to cons ince us that sve nre 
not well advised 

How can I? be replied If >ou are 
not convinced by wlwt I have just 
said, what more c.m I do for son? 
Do vou ssant to be fed with my ideas 
out of a spoon? 

God forbid! I exclaimed, not that 
But I do want \ou to stand bj your 
own words, or, if vou shift your 
ptiund, shift it openly and slop Using 
to hoodsvink us as you arc doing now 
You sec, Thrassinacluis, to go back lo 
earlier argument, in speaking of 
the shepherd jou did not think it 
necessary to keep lo that strict sense 
you laid down when s’ou defined the 
genuine phj'Sician Tou represent him, 
in his character of shcplicrd, os feed* 
mg up bis flock, not for their own sake 
bnt for the table or the market, ns if 
he were out to make money as a 
caterer or a cattle-dealer, rather than 
a shepherd Surely the solo concern 
of the shepherd’s art is to do the best 
for the charges put under jls care, its 
0^ best interest is sufficiently pro- 
SZ? f ’ n° as it does not fall 
short of an that shepherding should 
^plv Oq that pnnciple it followed, 
I toght, that any land of aulhonty, 
m the state or in pnvate life, must, m 
Its character of authonty, consider 
solely what is best for Biose under its 
care New what is your opinion? Do 
you flunk that flie men who govern 
states-I mean rulers m the stnet 
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sense -have no reluctance to hold 
office? 

I don’t think so, he rephed, I know 
It 

Well, but haven’t you nobced, 
Thrasymachus, that m other posibons 
of authonfy no one is willing to act 
unless he is paid wages, which be 
demands on the assumption that all 
the benefit of his action will go to his 
charges? Tell me Don’t we always 
distinguish one form of skill from an- 
other by its power to efi^ect some par- 
ticular result? Do say what you really 
think, so that we may get on 

Yes, that is the distinction 

And also each brmgs us some bene- 
fit that 15 pecuhar to it medicine gives 
health, for example, the art of navi- 
gation, safety at sea, and so on 

Yes 

And wage-earmng brmgs us wages, 
that is its distinctive product Now, 
speakmg with that precision which 
you proposed, you would not say that 
the art of navigation is the same as 
the art of medicme, merely on the 
ground that a ship’s captain regamed 
his health on a voyage, because die 
sea air was good for him No more 
would you identify the practice of 
medicine with wage-earmng because 
a man may keep his health while 
earmng wages, or a physician attend- 
mg a case may receive a fee 

No 

And, smce we agreed that the bene- 
fit obtamed by each form of skill is 
pecuhar to it, any common benefit 
en}oyed alike by all these practitioners 
must come from some furdier practice 
common to them all? 

It would seem so 

Yes, we must say that if diey all 
earn ^vages, they get that benefit m so 
far as they are engaged m wage-cam- 
mg as well as m pracbcmg tlicir se\e- 
ral arts 

He agreed reluctantly* 


This benefit, then-the receipt of 
wages-does not come to a man from 
his special art If we are to qpeak 
stnctlv, the physician, as such, pro- 
duces health, the bmlder, a house, and 
then each, m his further capacity of 
wage-earner, gets bs pay Thus every 
art has its own function and benefits 
its proper subject But suppose the 
practitioner is not paid, does he then 
get any benefit from his art? 

Clearly not 

And IS he domg no good to anyone 
either, when he works for notbng?* 
No, I suppose he does some good 
Well then, Thratymachus, it is now 
clear that no form of skill or authonty 
provides for its own benefit As we 
were saymg some time ago, it always 
studies and prescribes what is good 
for its subject— the mterest of the 
weaker party, not of Ae stronger And 
that, my friend, is why 1 said that no 
one IS willmg to be in a position of 
authonty and undertake to set straight 
other men’s troubles, without demani 
mg to be paid, because, if he is to do 
his work well, he ^vlll never, m his 
capacity of ruler, do, or command oth- 
ers to do, what IS best for himself, but 
only what is best for the subject For 
diat reason, if he is to consent he must 
have his recompense, m the shape of 
money or honour, or of pumshment in 
case of refusal 

WTiat do you mean, Socrates^ asked 
Claucon I recognize two of your three 
lands of reward, but I don’t under- 
stand what you mean by speakmg of 
punishment as a recompense 
Then \ ou don’t understand the rec- 
ompense required by the best ti-pe oi 
men, or their motive for accepting au- 
thonW when they do consent You 
surdy know that a p»ission for hon- 
ours or for money is rightly regarded 
as something to be ashamed of 
Yes, I do 

For that reason, I siid, good men 
are umMlling to rule, either for mon- 
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cy’s sale or for honour They have 
no \vish to he called mercenary for 
demanding to be paid, or thieves for 
(nakmg a secret profit out of their 
office, nor yet will honours tempt 
them, for thei’ are not ambitious So 
they must be forced to consent under 
threat of penalty, that may be ridiv a 
readmess to accept power under no 
such constraint is thought discredit' 
able And the heaviest penalty for 
deolimng to rule is to be niM by 
someone inferior to voursclf That is 
the fear, I believe, that makes decent 
people accept pov’er, and when diey 
do so, they face the prospect of au* 
thont)' with no idea that they are com- 
ing into the enjoyment of a comfort- 
able berth, It IS forced upon them be- 
cause they can find no one better 
than themselves, or even as good, to 
be entrusted \Mth power If tiiere 
could ever be a society of perfect 
men, there might veil be as nnidi 
compebbon to evade office as there is 
now to gam it, and it would then be 
clearly seen that the genuine rulers 
nature is to seek only the advantage 
of the subject, with the consequence 
that any man of understanding would 
sooner liave another to do the best for 
lum than be at the pains to do the b^ 
for that Ollier hunself On this pomt, 
then, I entirely disagree mth Thrasy- 
machus’ doctnae that nght means 
nhat IS to the interest of the stronger 

chapter IV (i 347 e-354 c) 

THRAS^tACttUS IS INTUSUCE ilORE 
PnOFlTAULE THAN JUSTICE^ 

Socrald non) turns from the art of 
poucrnmciil to nirosi/modnij- loftofe 
tmo of /i/c tfwi iniusttco, mimited 
itif-stckme, purmed u.,ih eaauA 
foTO 0/ cfioroctor and shU to eiaura 
siiKca. hrmsf ndfarc and liappmm 


Tills IS what he ultimatehj means hj 
the interest of the stronger 
Socrates and Thrasymachus how o 
a>mmon ground- for nrgiimcnf tn that 
both accc)Jt the noUon of an art of 
living, comparahlc to the special 
crafts m ijiich trained intelligence 
creates some product The goodness, 
exc^lencc, or wrftic of a itorkman hes 
in his cfJicienGij, the Greek aTel6, fl 
iLord which, with the corresponding 
odfectwe agnthos, ‘good/ never lost its 
wide opphcation to whatever does tfs 
work or fidflJs its function well, as a 
good kmfe is one that cuts ejjicienthj 
The workman's ejficienci/ involves 
trained intelligence or skill, on did 
sense of the toord sopbia, mhich also 
means wisdom None of these words 
necessarily hears any moral sense, hut 
they can he applied to the art of living 
Here the product to he aimed at is 
assumed to he a man's own happiness 
and welhheing The e§icicncij tJiich 
moires him good at ottatnmg this end 
IS called ‘virtue’, the mphed knowU 
edge of the end and of the means fo if 
IS like the craftsman’s skill and may he 
called ‘wisdom ’ But as it sounds m 
English almost a contradiction fo say 
that to be unpist is to be virtuous or 
good and wise, the comparatively col- 
ourless phrase ‘superior in cliarocfei’ 
and intelligence will be used instead 

Where Socrates and Thrasymachus 
differ IS m their views of the nature of 
happiness or toell-being Thrasyma- 
chus thinks it consists tn getting more 
than your fair share of what are com- 
monly called the good things of life, 
pleasure, wealth, power Thus virtue 
and wisdom mean to him ^cieney 
end skill in acliicwng in;osfic0 

However, I conbnued, we may re- 
turn to that quesbon later Much more 
important is the position Thrasyma- 
chus is asserbng now Aat a life of 
iiyusbce is to be preferred to a hfe 
0 jusbee Which side do you take, 
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Gliijcnn^ Wlicrc do \ou lliink the 
inilh lics^ 

I <}iou1d *;.i\ tlinl the ji«l life is the 
1»cller worth Inxinp 
You heard Tliratymachns’ catalogue 
of all the good things in store for in- 
justice? 

I did, hnl I am not conMiiced 
Shall we tr\ to consert him, then, 
supposing we can find some ww to 
proiehim WTonc^ 

B\ all means 

We might ans^\er Thrasymachus’ 
OLsc in ,\ set speech of our own, draw- 
ing up a corresponding list of the ad- 
vantages of justice, he would (hen 
have the nghl to reph, and we should 
make our final rejoinder, hut after that 
we should Iiave to count up and meas- 
ure the advantages on each list, and 
we should need a jur)' to decide be- 
tween us \Micrcas, if we go on as 
before, each securing the agreement of 
the other side, we can combine the 
functions of advocate and judge We 
will take vvhithcvcr course you prefer 
I prefer the second, said Glaucon 
Come then, Thras>Tnachus, said I, 
let us start afresh with our questions 
You say that injustice pays better than 
jusbcc, when both are earned to the 
furthest poinlP 

I do, he replied, and I have told you 
why 

And how would you describe them? 
I suppose you would call one of them 
an excellence and the other a defect? 
Of course 

Justice an excellence, and injustice 
a defect? 

Now IS that hkely, when I am tell- 
ing you that injustice pays, and jusbee 
does not? 

Then what do you say? 

The opposite 

That jusbee is a defect? 

No, rather the mark of a good- 
natured simpleton 
Injusbee, ttien, implies being ill- 
natured? 


No, T sliould call it good policy 
Do vnu think the unjust are posi- 
tively superior in character and intelli- 
gence, 'nirasjmachus^ 

Yes, if they are the sort that can 
cany' injustice to perfeebon and make 
themselves masters of w'hole cities and 
nations Perhaps ) ou think I was talk- 
ing of pick-pookels There is profit even 
in that trade, if you can escape detec- 
tion, but it doesn't come to much as 
compared with tlie gams I was de- 
scnbing 

I understand you now on that point, 
I replied astonished me was 

Uiat vou should class injushce with 
superior character and intelligence 
and jusbee with the reverse 
Well, I do, he rejoined 
That IS a much more stubborn posi- 
bon, my fnend, and it is not so easy to 
see how to assail it If you would ad- 
mit that mjusbee, however well it 
pays, is nevertheless, as some people 
thinly a defect and a discreditable 
dung, then we could argue on gen- 
erally accepted principles But now 
that you have gone so far as to rank 
It With supenor character and intelb- 
gence, obviously you will say it is an 
admirable thing as well as a source of 
strength, and has all the other quali- 
bes we have attnbuted to jusbee 
You read my thou^ts like a book, 
he repbed 

However, I went on, it is no good 
shirkmg, I must go dirough with the 
argument, so long as I can be sure you 
are really speabng your mind I do 
beheve you are not playmg with us 
now, Thrasymachus, but statmg the 
tru^ as you conceive it 
Why not refute the doctnne^ he 
What does it matter to you 
whedier I beheve it or not? 

It does not matter, I replied 

[Soerofes attacks separately three 
poxr\ts in Thrasymachus’ position (1) 
that the unjust is supenor to the just 
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tn character (^virtue*) and mtclhgcncc, 
(2) that injwrfice « a source of 
strength, (3) to tf hrtngs happiness 
(1) The first argument (349 b- 350 
c) IS omitted here, because onhj a very 
loose paraphrase could hberafo the 
meaning from the stiff and archaic 
form of the onginol T/irflsijinflclius 
has upheld the superman il/io ttrfl tnj 
to outdo everyone else and go to any 
lengths in getting <lic better of Ins 
neighbours Socrates ettec^ f Jus ideal 
of unlimited self-assertion, rehjmg 
once more on the admitted analogy 
hettLeen the art of lic/ng and other 
arts The musician, tuning an instru- 
ment, hnows that there is for each 
ttnng a certain pitch tchtch is abso- 
lutehj right He shows his excellence 
and mastery of the art by aiming at 
that ’limit' or ’measure' (as the Greeks 
would call it), and he would be satis- 
fied tf he could attain it In doing so 
he would be outdoing or ’going one 
better than' less skilful mtmetans or 
the unmusical, hut he would not be 


Tt K evident, then, that it is the fust 
man that k wise and good (superior in 
character and intelligence), the unpist 
that IS Ignorant and had' 

(2) In the following passage Socra- 
tes has lililc difficiiltij in ing that 
unlimited self-assertion ir not a source 
of stren^h in any association formed 
for a common purpose ‘/fonowr 
among f/iictcs’ ts common sense, 
which Throstjmachus cannot chal- 
lenge Socrofrs infers that mjust*^^ 
itiW hove the same effect within the 
soul, dtoidmg a mon agatnsf 
himself and destroying a unity of pur- 
pose The various desires and im- 
piitsfs in /iis nottire will he m conflict 
tf each asserts an unlimited datm to 
salis/acfion This new of fusticc as a 
principle of internal order and unity 
will become clearer when the soul 
has been analysed into its principal 
elements ] 

Tlirnsnniclius’ a«enl \\*as dragged 
out of lum \\itli a reluctance of wlncli 


s/iou/ing supenor shU if he tried to 
outdo a miisicicn who acknowledged 
the same measure and had actually 
attained if Socrafes holds that in 
moral conduct also there is a measure 
which IS absolutely right, ivhcthcr we 
recognize if or nof T/ic ft/sf man, u,fio 
does recognize tt, shows a wisdom and 
Virtue corresponding to the skill of the 
good musician The tinjiisf, who ac- 
knowledges no measure or limit, be- 
cause there is no limit to getting more 
and more for yourself at others' ex- 
pense and that is hs obiect, is, by aU 
analogy, exhibiting rather a lack of 
mtclhgcncc and character As a man, 
and therefore a moral agent, he is no 
more ’wise and good than an insfm- 
menfclist tcJio should refuse to recog- 
nize sucfi a filing as the nglif pifcli 
lowctt quotes ’When workmen sfnoc 
to do better than well. They do con- 
found flictr skiU tn cocefousness* (K 
John to 2) Socrefes concludes 


mv account gi\es no idea He was 
sweating at e\er\ pore, for the 
weather was hot, and I saw then what 
I had nc>cr seen before— TlirasMna- 
chusbluslung However, now tint we 
had agreed that )usbce imphes super- 
ior character and mtclhgcncc, inju^cc 
a deSacnej m both respects, 1 wen* 
on 

Good, let us take that as settled 
But we were also sanng that injus- 
tice was a source of strength Do vou 
remember, Thras\Tnachus? 

I do remember, only your last argu- 
ment does not sahsF\» me, and 1 could 
say a good deal about that But if 1 
did, you would tell me I was harangu- 
ing ^ou like a public meetmg So 
either let me speak my mmd at length, 
or else, if you \vant to ask questions, 
ask tiiem, and I will nod or shake my 
head, and sav *Hm?’ as we do to en- 
courage an old woman b»Bing us a 
story 
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No, plej^e, said I, don*t give your 
assent against your real opinion 
Anything to please yon, he rejoined, 
since you won’t let me have my say 
What more do you want? 

Nolhmg, I rephed If that is what 
you mean to do, I will go on with my 
quesbons 
Go on, then 

Well, to contmue where we left off 
I ^vlll repeat my question What is the 
nature and quahty of justice as com- 
pared with injustice? It was sug- 
gested, I beheve, that mjustice is the 
stronger and more effective of the 
two, but now we have seen that jus- 
tice imphes superior character and 
mtelhgence, it wU not be hard to show 
that it will also be superior m power 
to mjustice, which implies ignorance 
and stupidity, that must be obvious to 
anyone However, I would rather look 
deeper mto this matter than take it as 
settled off-hand Would you agree 
that a state may be unjust and may 
try to enslave other states or to hold 
a number of ottiers m subjection un- 
justly? 

Of course it may, he said, above all 
if It is the best sort of state, which 
carries mjustice to perfection 
I understand, said I, that was your 
view But I am wondering whether a 
state can do without justice when it 
IS asserting its superior power over 
anodier m that way 
Not if you are right, that justice im- 
phes mtelhgence, but if I am right, 
mjustice w^ be needed 
I am dehgbted with your answer, 
Thrasymachus, this is much better 
tb pti just nodding and shakmg your 
head 

It IS all to oblige you 
Thank you Please add to your kmd- 
ness by telhng me whether any set of 
men—a state or an army or a band of 
robbers or thieves— who were acting 
together for some unjust purpose 
would be likely to succeed, if they 
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were always trymg to inj'ure one an- 
other Wouldn’t they do better, if they 
did not? 

Yes, they would 

Because, of course, such mjuries 
must set them quairellmg and hating 
each other Only fair treatment can 
make men frientffy and of one mmd 

Be it so, he said, I don’t want to 
differ from you 

Thank you once more, I rephed But 
don’t vou agree that, if mjustice has 
this effect of implanting hatred wher- 
ever it exists, it must make any set 
of people, whether freemen or slaves, 
split mto factions, at feud with one 
another and mcapable of any joint 
Mbon? 

Yes 

And so with any two mdividuals 
mjustice will set them at variance and 
make them enemies to each other as 
well as to everyone who is just 

It will 

And will it not keep its character 
and have the same effect, if it exists m 
a smgle person? 

Let us suppose so. 

The effect bemg, apparently, wher- 
ever It occurs— in a state or a family 
or an army or anywhere else— to make 
umted action impossible because of 
frcbons and quarrels, and moreover 
to set whatever it resides m at enmity 
with itself as well as with any oppo- 
nent and with all who are just 

Yes, certamly 

Then I suppose it will produce the 
same natural results m an mdividual 
He will have a divided mmd and be 
incapable of action, for lack of smgle- 
ness of purpose, and he ivill be at 
enmity ^vlth all who are just as well 
as wi^ himself? 

Yes 

And ‘all who are j'ust* surely m- 
eludes the gods? 

Let 115 suppose so 

The unjust man, then, will be a god* 
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forsaken creature, the good-\\’ill of 
heaven will be for the just 
Enjov your tnumph, said Thrasvm- 
achus You need not fear my contra- 
dicting vou I have no \vish to give 
offence to the company 


[(3) The final question is, whether 
justice (noit/ admitted to he a virtue) 
or injustice brings happiness The ar- 
gument turns on the doctrine (adopted 
as fundamental in Ansfotle's Ethics) 
that man, like any other living species, 
has a peculiar work or function or ac- 
tivity, in the Sflfis/flcfory exercise of 
which his wcV-hcing or happiness wiR 
lonsist, and also a peculiar excellence 
or virtue, namely a state of lus soul 
from which that satisfactory activity 
will result Aristotle argues (Eth Nic 
1 7) that, a thing’s /iinrtion being the 
work or acfitittj of which it alone is 
capable, mans function wiU be an ac- 
tivity involving the use of reason, 
iihich man alone possesses Man's vir- 
tue IS 'the state of character which 
makes hm a good man and makes hm 
dohisworkwclT (ihd u 6) It is the 
quaky which enables him to Tive 
ltd/,’ for hung is the sours function, 
and to live well is to he happy 
‘Here again,' mites Ncftlesltip on 
the fdOoiLing jiassagc, 'the atgumciH 
it inlenschj abstract ll'e should ha 
inclined to breah in on it and saij that 
iirtiic means samething oenj different 
in morofiti) from what it moans in the 
case of seeing or hearing, and that by 
haiipmcss lee mean a great many other 
(/lings besides tehal scams to be meant 
here by being tecll All depends, in 
//II! urgiimcnf on the strictness of the 
lirmt, upon assuming each of them 
to /loir a definite and distinct mean- 
ing The iirtnos of o mon ond of a 
horse are eery different, but lebal ,s 
the romman element In them tehid, 
mahs «! ra/f them tirt„c» Con see 
cr’l emjtbmg eirtue lehieh docs not 
imoh e th, dotng ueU of the function 
" of the agent tbti 


possesses the oirfue? Is there any other 
sense m which we can call a thing 
good or had, except that if does or 
does not do well that which rt was 
made to do^ Again, happiness in its 
largest sense, welfare, well-heing, oi 
dotng well, is a very complex thing, 
and one cannot readily describe in 
detail all that goes to make it up, but 
does It not necessarily imply that the 
human soul, man's vital activity as a 
whole, IS in its best state, or is per- 
forming well the function it is made 
to perform^ If by virtue and by hap- 
piness we mean what it seems we do 
mean, this consequence follows when 
men arc agreed that a certain sort of 
conduct consfrfwfes virtue, if they 
mean anything at all, they must mean 
that in that conduct man finds happi' 
ness And if a man says that what he 
calk virtue has nothing to do with 
ufhat he calls happiness or well-being, 
then cither m colling the one virtue 
he does not reolhj mean what he says, 
or m catling the other happiness he 
does not really mean what he says 
This IB substantially the position that 
Plato takes up in this section ’ (Lec- 
’njBEs ON Plato’s Republic, p 42 )] 

You Will make my enjoyment com- 
plete, I rephed, if you ^^ull answer my 
birther quesbons m tiie same wnv 
We have made out so far that just men 
are supenor in character and intelh- 
gence and more effecbve in acbon 
Indeed without jushce men cannot act 
together at all, it is not strictly true 
to speak of such people as ever having 
Reeled anv strong acbon in common 
^®y been thoroughly unjust, they 
could not have kept tlieir hands off 
wie another, they must have had some 
jusbee m them, enough to keep them 
Jrom injunng one another at the same 
bme with their vicbms Tins it w^as 
tjwl enabled them to achieve what 
did achieve their mjusbcc only 
parballv incapacitated them for their 
career of WTOngdoing, if perfect, if 
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lm\c di?a])lecl llicm for anv 
action wliatsoevcr I can see that all 
this IS Inic as against your onginal po- 
sition But there is a further question 
winch wc postponed Is llic life of 
justice the belter and happier life? 
^\1lat wc base said already leaves no 
doubt in my mind, but sve ought to 
consider more carefully, for tins is no 
light matter it is the question, svhat is 
the right w'ay to live? 

Go on, then 

I will, said I Some things have a 
function,® a horse, for instance, is use- 
ful for certain kinds of work Would 
\ou agree to define a thing’s function 
in general as the work for which that 
thing is the only instrument or the 
best one^ 

I don’t understand 

Take an example We can see only 
with tlie eyes, hear only svith the ears, 
and seeing and hcanng might be 
called the functions of those organs. 

Yes 

Or again, you might cut vinc-shoots 
with a carving-knife or a chisel or 
many other tools, but with none so 
well as svith a pruning-knife made 
for the purpose, and we may call that 
Its function 

True. 

Now, I expect, you see better what 
I meant by suggesting that a things 
funebon is the work that it alone can 
do, or can do better than anything 
else 

Yes, I will accept that definition 

Good, said I, and to take the same 
examples, the eye and the ear, which 
we said have each its particular funo 
bon have they not also a specific «c- 
cellence or virtue? Is not that always 
the case with thmgs that have some 
appomted work to do? 

Yes 

® The word translated "funchon’ is the 
common word for Vorlc ’ Hence the need 
for illustrabons to confine it to the nar- 
rower sense of ‘funebon,’ here defined for 
Ihe first hme 


Now consider* js the eye likely to 
do its work well, if you take away its 
peculiar virtue and subshtute the cor- 
responding defect? 

Of course not, if you mean subsb- 
tuhng blindness for the power of sight 

I mean whatever its virtue may be, 
I have not come to that yet I am 
only asking, whether it is true of 
thmgs with a funebon — eyes or ears 
or anything else — that there is always 
some specific virtue which enables 
them to work well, and if they are de- 
prived of that virtue, they work badly 

I thmk that is true 

Tlien the next point is this Has the 
soul a funebon that can be performed 
by nollung else? Take for example 
such acbons as dehberatmg or taking 
charge and exercising conbrol is not 
the soul the only thmg of which you 
can say that these are its proper and 
peculiar work? 

That IS so 

And again, living - is not that above 
all the funebon of the soul? 

No doubt 

And we also speak of the soul as 
bavmg a certam specific excellence oi 
virtue? 

Yes 

Then, Tbrasymachus, if the soul ig 
robbed of its peculiar virtue, it can- 
not possibly do its work well It must 
exercise its power of controUmg and 
taking charge well or ill accordmg as 
it IS itself m a good or a bad state 

That follows 

And did we not agree that the vir- 
tue of the soul 15 jusbee, and mjusbee 
its defect? 

We did 

So it follows that a just soul, or in 
other words a just man, will live well, 
the unjust will not 

Apparently, accordmg to your argu- 
ment 

But hving well mvolves well-bemg 
and happiness 

Naturally 
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Then only the just man is Iwppv, in- 
justice iviU involve unhappiness 
Be it so 

But you cannot say it pays better to 
be unhappy 
Of course not 

Injustice then, my dear TIimsjTOn' 
chus, can never pav better than jus- 
tice 

Well, he rephed, this is a feast-dav, 
and you may take all this as your share 
of the entertainment 
For which I have to thank you, 
Thrasymachus, you have been so gen- 
tle ivith me smee you recovered your 
temper It is mv own fault if the 
entertainment has not been sabsfac- 
torv I have been behaving hke a 
greedy guest, snatching a taste of 
every new dish that comes round be- 
fore he has properly enjoyed the last 
We began by looking for a definition 
of jusUca, but before we had found 
OTie, I dropped that question and 
humed on to ask whether or not it 
involved superior character and mtelh. 

®nd then, as soon as another 
Idea cropped up, that injustice pays 
better, I could not refram from pur- 
suing that 

So now the whole conversabon has 
eft me completely in the dark, for so 
long as I do not knenv what jusbee is 
I am bardlv likely to know whether or 
not It IS a virtue, or whether it makes 
a man happy or unhappy 


PART II (Books H-IV, 445 b) 
JusncE IN THE State and 
JN iHE Individual 


chamer V (it 35r A-3B7 e) 
THE PROBLEM STATED 

The quesim, what lustwe or Hi 

sucfcd, the conoerjofjon gg 
mounts to a preliminary survey 


the ground to he covered tn the rest 
of the REPimur Pinto docs not pre- 
fend that an mmorahst hke Thrasijma- 
chus could be silenced by summary 
arguments which seem formal and im- 
conuncmg twftl the whole vimo of 
life that hes behind them has been 
disclosed 

The case which Socrates has to 
meet is reopened by Claucon and 
Adctmaniiis, young men with a gen- 
erous belief that justice has a aahd 
meaning, hut puzM by the doclnnc, 
correnf i« mtelkctiiol circles, that it 
« a mere inoHcr of socwl conucntion, 
imposed from loifhowf, and is prac- 
tised as an unwelcome necessity They 
demand a proof that justice ts not 
merely useful as bringing external re- 
wards, but inirmsically good as on m- 
word state of the soul, eocn thou^i 
the just man be persecuted rather than 
retarded In dechng with inquirers 
hko these, who really wish to discoucr 
the truth, Socrates drops his role of 
ironical critic and becomes construe- 
five 

Claucon opens with one of fho 
earliest stofement# of the Social Con- 
tract theory The essence of this is 
that all the customci^ rules of religion 
and moral conduct imposed on the 
individual by social sanctions haoe 
their origin in human infcf/igence and 
wdl and always rest on tacit consent 
They are neiffter lotos of nefure nor 
divme enactments, hut conocntions 
tohich man who made them can alter, 
w Icuw ere changed or repealed by 
legislative bodies It is assumed that 
if all these aruficial restraints were 
removed, the natural man would be 
left only toifh purely egoistic instincts 
desires, which he would indulge 
tn aU that r/irosymachus commended 
05 injustice 

Ad^monfiis supplements dauconi 
1^0 by an attack on current moral 
education and some forms of mystery 
religion, as tacitly encouraging im- 
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Yes, there is that third class. What 
then? 


moraliftj htj aahiing justice onhj for 
fhc TCiiards if hrmps Since f/icsc cen 
he gamed in ths hfc hif seeming pst 
without being so, and after death by 
buying fhc facottr of heaven, the 
young conclude that the ideal is tn- 
jiisficc masl.cd by a good reputation 
and atoned for by briherif Both 
speakers accordingly demand that ex- 
ternal reiterds shall he ruled out of 
account and justice proved to he worth 
having for its oitn sake The prospect 
of rewards and punis/imcnfs after 
death is reserved for the myth at the 
end of the dialogue 

I thought that, wth these words, X 
was quit of the discussion, but it seems 
this was only a prelude Glaucon, un- 
daunted as ever, was not content to 
let Thrasymachus abandon the field 
Socrates, he broke out, you have 
made a show of proving that justice 
IS better than injustice in every way 
Is that enough, or do you want us to 
be really convinced? 

Certainly I do, if it rests with me 

Then you are not going the nght 
way about it I want to know how you 
classify the things we call good Are 
there not some which we should wish 
to have, not for their consequences, 
but just for their own sake, such as 
harmless pleasures and enjoyments 
that have no further result beyond the 
sabsfacbon of the moment? 

Yes, I thmk there are good thmgs of 
that desenpbon 

And also some that we value both 
for their own sake and for then conse- 
quences — thmgs hke knowledge and 
health and the use of our eyes? 

Yes 

And a third class which would m- 
clude physical training, medical treat- 
ment, earning one’s bread as a doctor 
or otherwise — useful, hut burdensome 
things, which we want only for the 
sake of the profit or other benefit they 
brmg. 


In which class do you place jusbee? 

I should say, in the highest, as a 
thing which anyone who is to gam 
happiness must value both for itself 
and for its results. 

Well, that is not the common opm- 
lon Most people would say it was one 
of those thmgs, tiresome and disagree- 
able in themselves, which we cannot 
avoid practising for the sake of reward 
or a good reputahon 

I know, said I, that is why Thrasy- 
machus has been finding fault with it 
an this tune and praismg mjusbee 
But I seem to he slow m seemg his 
pomt 

Listen to me, then, and see if you 
agree with mine. There was no need, 

I thmk, for Thra^achus to yield so 
readily, like a snake you had charmed 
mto submission, and nothing so far 
said about jusbee and mjusbee has 
been estabhshed to my sabsfacbon I 
want to be told what each of them 
really is, and what effect each has, m 
itself, on the soul that harbours it, 
when all rewards and consequences 
are left out of account So here is my 
plan, if you approve I shall revive 
Thrasymachus’ dieory First, I will 
state what is commonly held about the 
nature of jusbee and its ongm, sec- 
ondly, 1 shall maintain that it is al- 
ways praefased with reluctance, not as 
go^ m itself, but as a thmg one can- 
not do without, and Uurdly, that this 
relucA^ance is reasonable, because die 
life of mjusbee is much the better life 
of the two — so people say That is 
not what I dunk myself, Socrates, only 
I am bewildered by all that Thrasyma- 
ebus and ever so many odiers have 
dinned mto my ears, and I have never 
yet heard the case for jusbee stated as 
I wish to hear it You, I believe, if 
anyone, can tell me what is to be said 
in praise of jusbee in and for itself, 
that is what I want Accordmgly, I 
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shall set you an example by glonfymg 
the hfe of injustice wth all the energy 
that I hope you ^vill show latei in de- 
nouncing it and exalhng justice m its 
stead Will that plan suit you? 

Nothing could be better, I replied 
Of all subjects this is one on wl^h n 
sensible man must always be glad to 
exchange ideas 

Good, said Glaucon Listen then, 
and I will begin with my first pomt 
the nature and ongm of justice 
What people say is that to do wrong 
IS, in its^f, a desirable tiling, on the 
other hand, it is not at all desuable to 
suffer ivrong, and the harm to the 
sufferer outweighs the adi'antnge to 
the doer Consequently, when men 
have had a taste of both, those who 
have not the power to seize the ad- 
vantage and escape the harm decide 
that they w'ould bo better off if they 
made a compact neither to do \VTong 
nor to suffer it Hence they began to 
make laws and covenants with one an- 
other, and whatever the law pre- 
scribed they called lawful and 
That IS what right or justice is and 
hmv It came into existence, it stands 
half-way between the best thing of 
all - to do wrong with impunity - and 
the worst, which is to suffer wrong 
wthout tJie power to retaliate So jus- 
tice 18 accepted as a compromise, and 
valued, not as good m itself, but for 
lack of power to do ivrong, no man 
worthy of the name, who had that 
power, would ever enter mto sudi a 
compact with anyone, he would be 
mad if he did That, Socrates, is dm 
nature of justice according to this ao- 
and such the circumstanoes in 
which it arose 

The next point is that men practise 
It against the gram, for lack of power 
to do wrong How true that is. we 
shall best see if we imagine two men, 
one just, the other unjust, given fuB 
hrence o do whatever they like, and 
then follmv them to observe where 


each will be led by Ins tlesirrs. Wt 
sltnll catch the just mnn taking the 
same road as the unjust, he xvill be 
moved bj self-interest, tlic end which 
it is natural to c\ erj creature to pursue 
fls good, until forcibly liimcd aside 
1 ^’ law and custom to respect the pnn- 
opio of cqimlit} 

Now, the easiest wav to gwe them 
the compicle Iibcrli of action would 
be to imagine liicm possessed of tl^e 
talisman found bv Cjgcs, the inccstor 
of the famous Lvdinn. The story tells 
Iww he w'as a shepherd in the King's 
sennee One dav there wms a great 
storm, and the ground where his flock 
was feeding wms rent Iiy nn earth- 
quake Astonished at the sight, he 
went down into tlie chasm and saw', 
among other wonders of which tlie 
story tells, a braren horse, hollow, 
with svindows in Us sides Peering in. 
he sow a dead body, winch seemed 
to be of more than human size, ft 
was naked save for a gold ring, which 
he took from the finger and made his 
way out. \Vhcn the shepherds met, ns 
they did every month, to send nn ac- 
count to the King of the state of his 
Gyges came wearing the ring 
As he was sittmg witli the others, he 
happened to turn the bezel of the nng 
mside his hand At once he became 
mvisiWe, and his companions, to his 
Jirpnse, began to speak of him as if 
w had left them Then, as he was 
fingering the nng, he turned the bezel 
Wtwards and became visible again 
Wuh that, he set about testing tlie nng 
to see if it really had this power, and 
always with the same result accord- 
tog ^ he turned the bezel inside or 
?iL ^ j ''snished and reappeared After 
^ mscovery he contrived to be one 
^the messengers sent to the court 
^erehe seduced the Queen, and with 
her help murdered the Kmg and 
Seized the throne 

Now suppose there were two such 
magic rings, and one were given to 
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the just man, the other to the unjust 
No one, it is commonly beheved, 
would have such iron strength of mmd 
as to stand fast m domg nght or keep 
his hands off other men's goods, when 
he could go the the marketplace and 
fearlessly help himself to anything he 
wanted, enter houses and sleep with 
any woman he chose, set pnsoners free 
and loll men at his pleasure, and m a 
word go about among men with die 
powers of a god He would behave 
no better than the other, both would 
take the same course Surely this 
would be strong proof that men do 
nght only under compulsion, no mdi- 
vidual thinks of it as good.£or him per- 
sonally, smce he does wrong whenever 
he finds he has the power Every man 
believes that wrongdoing pays him 
personally much better, and, accord- 
mg to this theory, that is the truth 
Granted full licence to do as he liked, 
people would think him a miserable 
fool if they found bun refusing to 
wrong his neighbours or to touch their 
belongmgs, diough m public they 
would keep up a pretence of praising 
his conduct, for fear of being wronged 
themselves So much for that 

Fmally, if we are really to judge be- 
tween the two lives, the only way is 
to contrast the extremes of justice and 
injustice. We can best do that by 
unagimng our two men to be perfect 
types, and creditmg both to the full 
with the qualities they need for then 
respective ways of life To begm with 
die unjust man he must be like any 
consummate master of a craft, a 
physician or a captain, who, knowing 
just what his art can do, never tnes to 
do more, and can always retrieve a 
false step The unjust man, if he is to 
reach p^ection, must be equally dis- 
creet m his criminal attempts, and he 
must not be found out, or we shall 
thmk him a bungler, for the highest 
pitch of injustice is to seem just when 
you are not So we must endow our 


man with the full complement of m- 
jusbce, we must allow him to have 
secured a spodess r^utabon for virtue 
while committing the blackest crimes, 
he must be able to retneve any mis- 
teke, to defend himself widi convmc- 
mg eloquence if his misdeeds are de- 
nounced, and, when force is required, 
to bear down all opposifaon by his 
courage and sbengdi and by his com- 
mand of friends and money 

Now set beside this paragon the just 
man m his sunphmty and nobleness, 
one who, m Aeschylus’ words, ‘would 
be, not seem, die best ’ There must, 
mdeed, be no such seeming, for if his 
character were apparent, his reputa- 
tion would bnng him honours and re- 
wards, and them we should not know 
whether it was for them sake that he 
was just or for justice’s sake alone He 
must be shipped of eveaything but 
justice, and demed every advantage 
die other enjoyed Doing no wrong, 
he must have me worst reputation for 
wrong-domg, to test wheier his vir- 
tne IS proof agamst all that comes of 
having a bad name, and under this 
lifelong imputation of wickedness, let 
him hold on his course of justice un- 
wavenng to the point of death And 
so, when die two men have earned 
dieir justice and injustice to the last 
extreme, we may judge which is the 
happier 

My dear Glaucon, I exclaimed, how 
vigorously you scour these two char- 
acters clean mspection, as if you 
were bumishmg a couple of statues! 

I am domg my best, he answered 
Well, given two such diaractersj it is 
not hard, L fancy, to desenhe the sort 
of life that each of them may eypect, 

7 At Elis and Athens officials called 
phmdiynfai, ‘burnishers,’ had the duty of 
cleaning cult statues (A B Cook, Zeus, 
in 967) At 612 c, where this passage is 
recalled, it is admitted to he an ettrax-a- 
gant supposition, that the just and unjust 
should exchange reputations 
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and if the descnphon sounds rather 
coarse, take it as coming £rom those 
who cry up flie meats of injustice 
radier tihan from me Thev will tell 
you that our just man ^viU oe thrown 
mto prison, scourged and racked, wiB 
have his eyes burnt out, and, afrer 
every kmd of torment, he impaled 
That unh teach him how much better 
It IS to seem virtuous than to be so 
In fact those lines of Aeschylus I 
quoted are more fitly apphed to the 
unjust man, who, they say, is a realist 
and does not live for appearances "he 
would be, not seem* unjust, 

reaping harvest so\vn 
In those deep fmrows of the 
thoughtful heart 
Whence wisdom springs 
With his reputahon for virtue, he will 
hold offices of state, ally himself by 
marriage to any family he may choose, 
become a partner m any busmess, and, 
havmg no scruples about being dis- 
honest, turn all these advantages to 
profit If he is mvolved m a kwsuit, 
pubhc or pnvate, he will get the better 
of his opponents, grow nch on ie 
proceeds, and be able to help bis 
mends and harm his enemies ^ 
Finally, he can make sacrifices to the 
gods and dedicate offenugs mth due 
magnificence, and, bang xn a much 
belter position than the just man to 
ser\c the gods as well as his chosen 
tnends he may reasonably hope to 
stand higher m the favour of heaven 
So much belter, tliey sav, Socrates, is 
the hfc prepared for the unjust bv 
gods and men ^ 


Here Glaucon ended, and I 
m«lihl,ng a reply, when lus bro 
Adcimantm cxchimcd 
Sure!), Socrates you cannot ; 
post that that is all there is to he > 
111 , tsn til’ said 1 


nap meads and Inrni 

n|irTrfasodennihonofhBt.„. 


Tlie most essential part of the case 
has not been mentioned, be replied 

Well, I answered, there is a proverb 
about a brodier*s aid If Glaucon has 
faded, it is for you to make good his 
shortcommgs, though, so far as I am 
concerned, he has smd quite enou^ 
to put me out of the runmng and leave 
me powerless to rescue the cause of 
justice 

Nonsense, said Adeimantus, there is 
more to be said, and you must listen 
to me If we want a clear view of 
what I take to be CIaucon*s meanmg, 
we must study the opposite side of the 
case, die arguments used when justice 
IS praised and mjusbee condemned 
When children are told by tbeir 
fathers and all dieir pastors and mas* 
ters that it is a good dung to be just, 
what is commended is not justice m 
itself but the respectability it bangs 
They are to let men see how just diey 
are, m order to gam high positions and 
unary wdl and win all me other ad- 
vantages which Glaucon mentioned, 
smee the just man owes all these to his 
good reputation 

In flus matter of having a good 
name, they go farther still thev throw 
in die favourable opinion of heaven, 
and can tell us of no end of good 
dungs with which they say die gods 
reivard piety There is tiie good old 
Hesiod,® who says the gods make the 
just man*s oak-trees 'bear acorns at the 
top and bees m the middle, and tiieff 
sheeps fleeces are heavj' widi wool, 
and a great many odier blessmgs of 
that sort And Homer'® speaks in the 
same strain 

^ Aihen a blameless long fears die 
and upholds right judgment, then 
tile dMk eartli yields wheat and barlej'? 
and the trees are laden with fruit, the 
>oung of his flocks are strong, and the 
sea giNes abundance of fish 

® "^Vorls and Days, 232 
Odyssey, IO 9 
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^^usaeus and his son Eiimolpus en- 
large in sbll more spirited terms upon 
the rewards from heaven tlicy promise 
to the righteous. They take riiera to 
the other world and provide them wirii 
a b.inquet of the Blest, where they sit 
for all bme carousing with garlands on 
their heads, as if virtue could not he 
more nobly recompensed than by an 
etemiU' of intovicabon. Others, again, 
cany the rewards of heaven yet a 
stage farther, the pious man who 
keeps his oaths is to have children's 
children and to leave a postenty after 
him When they have sung the praises 
of jusbee m that strain, with more to 
same effect, they proceed to plunge 
the sinners and unnghteous men mto 
a pool of mud in the world below, and 
set them to fetch \vater m a sieve 
Even m this life, too, they give them 
a bad name, and make out that the 
unjust suffer all those penalbes which 
Glaucon desenbed as falling upon the 
good man who has a bad reputabon 
3iey can think of no others That is 
how jusbee is recommended and m- 
jusbee denounced. 

Besides all this, think of the way in 
which jushce and injusbee are spoken 
of, not only m ordinary hfe, but by the 
poets All with one voice reiterate that 
self-control and jusbcc, admirable as 
they may be, are difficult and irksome, 
whereas vice and mjusbee are pleasant 
and very easily to be had, it is mere 
convenbon to regard them as dis- 
creditable They tell us that dishon- 
esty generally pays better than hon- 
esty They wiU cheerfully speak of a 
bad man as happy and load him widi 
honours and social esteem, provided 
he be nch and otherwise powerful, 
while they despise and disregard one 
who has neither power nor wealth, 

Legendary figures, to whom were at- 
tributed poems setting forth the doctrines 
of the mystery rdigion known as Orph- 
ism 


though all die while they acknowledge 
that he is the better man of the two. 

Most surprising of all is what they 
say about flie gods and virtue: that 
heaven itself often allots misfortunes 
and a hard hfe to the good man, and 
gives prosperity to the wicked Men- 
dicant pnests and soothsayers come 
to the nch man's door with a stoiy 
of a power they possess by the gift 
of heaven to atone for any offence that 
he or his ancestors have committed 
with incantations and sacrifice, agree- 
ably accompanied by feasbng J£ he 
wishes to mjure an enemy, he can, at 
a tnfiing expense, do him a hurt with 
equal ease, whether he be an honest 
man or not, by means of certam mvo- 
cations and spells which, as they pro- 
fess, prevail upon the gods to do their 
bidding In support of all these claims 
they call the poets to witness Some, 
by way of adverbsmg the easmess of 
vice, quote the words 'Unto wicked- 
ness men attam easily and m mulb- 
tudes, smoorii is the way and her 
dwelling is very near at hand But the 
gods have ord^ed much sweat upon 
tile path to virtue' and a long road 
that 15 rough and steep 

Odiers, to show tiiat men can turn 
the gods from their purpose, cite 
Homer Even the gods tiiemselves lis- 
ten to entreaty Their hearts are 
turned by the entreabes of moi witii 
sacrifice and humble prayers and 
hbabon and burnt offenng, whenso- 
ever anyone transgresses and does 
amiss ' They produce a whole far- 
rago of books m which Musaeus and 
Orpheus, desenbed as descendants of 
the Muses and the Moon, presenbe 
their ntual, and they persuade entire 
communibes, as well as individuals, 
that, both m this hfe and after death, 
wrongdomg may be absolved and 
purged away by means of sacrifices 

*2 Hesiod, Works and Days, 287. 
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and agreeable pcifonnancci v\Iudi 
they ore pleased to call ntes of mi* 
baban Tliese deliver us from punisli- 
meat m tlie oUier world, where aviful 
thmgs are in store for alt who neglect 
to sacrifice 

Now, m) dear Socrates, when all 
this stuff IS talked about the astimation 
in which iirtue and wee are held b) 
hea\en and by mankind, wbal effect 
can \\6 suppose it has upon Uio mind 
of a young man quick-w uted enough 
to gather honev from all these flowers 
of popular wisdom and to draw Ins 
own conclusions as to tlie Sort of per- 
son he should be and tlie way he 
should go m order to lead the best 
possible hfe? In all hkcbhood he 
would ask himself, in Pindars words 
'Will the ivay of right or the bv-patlis 
of deceit lead me to the higher fort- 
ress, where I may entren^ mvself 
for the rest of mv life? For, according 
to what diey tell me, 1 have nothing 
to gam but trouble and manifest loss 
from being honest, unless I also get a 
name for bemg so, whereas, if I am 
dishonest and provide mvself with a 
reputabon for honesty, thev promise 
me a marvellous career Verv wdl, 
then, smoe outward seeramg,' as wise 
men mfonn me, oveipowers the trudi' 


I bad better go m for appearancci 
wholeheartedly, I must ensconce my- 
sdf bdnnd an imposing fasade de- 
igned to look like NTEtue, and trad the 
fox behind me^ ‘the cunning shifty 
fox M - Archilochus knew the world 
as well as any matu You ma\' say it is 
not so easy to be wicked without ever 
being found emt Perhaps not, but 
thmgs are never eas)’ Anyhow, 
M we are to reach happiness, every- 
tnmg we have been told points to tins 
as the road to be followed. We wiB 
totm seart soaebes to save us horn 
exposure, besides, there are men who 
^An aamm to « Mo by AicWb. 


ftacli Dm. art of Minmnq mrt jwpuhr 
nwmbltts and courts of law. so Oiit. 
imcwa) nr . mother, b) pt rsiusum or 
Molenco, wo sli.iU pit tin Iv'lb r of our 
ncmhlmurs without In mg pnmshf'd 
Toil might nhjKt lli il the pmh are imt 
to lie dteewed .mi! an IkjoihI ihe 
reach of moU'ucv Rut supposi* that 
tlierc are no pods, or th it Ihej do imt 
concern ilieinirhts willi the domps 
of men, wh\ shniild we confern our* 
seUcs to diet lie ihem'^ Or, if the 
gods do CM si and enre for maiikmd 
all wc know or h is e c\ er heard nlwirt 
them comes from eiirnnt tradition and 
from the potls who recount Ihcir 
famih’ hislors , and these s.unc ntilhon* 
ties also nsMUc us lluit thev can bo 
won o\cr and turned from thcif pur- 
pose *b\ sacnflct* ami Ittimblc praters’ 
and soinc offenngs We must ntber 
accept bofli these slalcmouls or 
neither If we are to nccopl both wi 
liad better do wrong and use part of 
the proceeds to offer sacrifice Bj 
bang )ust wc mn\ escape the ponisli* 
ment of heaven, bul wc shall he re- 
nounang Uie profits of injustice 
whereas b) doing wrong wo shall 
moke our profit and csoipc punish- 
ment into the bargain, bv means of 
those entreaties which win over the 
gods when wc transgress and do amiss 
But then, you will sa>, in the other 
WDrld the penally for our misdeeds on 
earth will fall cither upon us or upon 
our children’s children Wc can coun- 
ter that objeebon by reckoning on the 
^eat efficacj’ of mysbc nles and the 
miirubes of absolution, vouched for 
^ the most advanced soaebes and 
W the descendants of the gods who 
oBv'B appeared as pools and spokes- 
men of heavenly inspirabon 
What reason, then, remains for pre- 
ferring jusboe to the extreme of in- 
jushce, when common behef and the 
best audionbes promise us the fulfill- 
meat of our desu^ m this life and the 
next if only wg conceal our ill-douig 
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imtlcr n \enccr of decent bcliaMour? 
The upshot IS, Soesrates, that no man 
possessed of supenor po^\crs of mind 
or person or rank or wealth will set 
an\ ^ aluc on )ustice, he is more likely 
to laugh when he hears it praised So, 
Cl on one w’ho could prove my case 
false and were quite sure that |usticc 
IS best, far from being indignant with 
llie unjust, will be veiy readv to excuse 
them He wall know that, here and 
there, a man may refrain from wrong 
because it rexolts some instinct he is 
graced with or because he has come 
to know the truth, no one else is virtu- 
ous of his owTi wall, It IS only lack of 
spint or die infirmity of age or some 
other weakness that makes men con- 
demn the iniquibes they have not the 
strength to practise Tins is easily 
seen give such a man the power, and 
he wall be the first to use it to the 
utmost 

What hes at the bottom of all this 
IS nothing but the fact from which 
Glaucon, as well as I, started upon this 
long discourse We put it to you, So- 
crates, xvith all respect, in this way 
All you who profess to sing the praises 
of nght conduct, from the ancient 
heroes whose legends have survived 
down to the men of the present day, 
have never denounced injustice or 
praised justire apart from the reputa- 
tion, honours, and rewards they bring, 
but what effect either of them in itself 
has upon its possessor when it dwells 
m his soul unseen of gods or men, no 
poet or ordmary man has ever yet ex- 
plained No one has proved that a 
soul can harbour no worse evil than 
injushce, no greater good than justice 
Had all of you said that from the first 
and tried to convince us from our 
youth up, we should not he keepmg 
watch upon our neighbours to prevent 
them from domg wrong to us, but 
everyone would keep a far more effec- 
tual watch over himself, fiar fear lest 


5 ] 

b\ wronging others he should open 
Ins doors to the worst of all evils 
That, Socrates, is the view of justice 
and injushce which Thraiymachus 
and, no doubt, others would state, 
perhaps in even stronger words For 
myself, I believe it to be a gross per- 
version of their true worth and effect, 
but, as I must frankly confess, I have 
put tlie case with all the force I could 
muster because I want to hear the 
other side from you You must not be 
content with proving Ibat jushce is 
supenor to injustice, you must make 
cl«ir what good or what harm each of 
them does to its possessor, takmg it 
simplv m Itself and, as Glaucon re- 
quired, leaving out of account the 
reputahon it bears For unless you 
depnve each of its true reputahon and 
attach to it the false one, we shall say 
that you are praismg or denouncing 
nodimg more than the appearances m 
either case, and recommendmg us to 
do wrong without being found out, 
and that you hold with Ibrasymachus 
that n^t means what is good for 
someone else, being the mterest of the 
stronger, and wrong is what really 
pays, servmg one’s own mterest at die 
expense of the weaker You have 
agreed that jusbee belongs to that 
highest class of good thmgs which are 
worth havmg not only for their con- 
sequences, but much more for their 
own sakes — thmgs like sight and hear- 
mg, knowledge, and health, whose 
value IS genume and mtnnsic, not de- 
pendent on opinion So I want you, m 
commendmg jushce, to consider only 
how jushce, m itself, benefits a man 
who has it m him, and how mjushce 
harms him, leavmg rewards and repU' 
tahOD out of account I might put up 
with others dwellmg on those outward 
effects as a reason for praismg the one 
and condemmng the other, but from 
you, who have spent your life m the 
study of this queshon, I must beg 
leave to demand somethmg better 
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You must not be content merely to 
prove tiiat justice is superior to m- 
jushce, but eiqjlain, bow one is good, 
the other evil, in virtue of Ae mtrmsic 
effect each has on its possessor, 
whether gods or men see it or not 


cHAPm VI (n 367 e-372 a) 

THE BUDIMENTS OF 
SOCIAL OBGAMZATIOV 


Socrates has been challenged fo ie 
fine justtce and its ejects m the in 
dwidual soul Smce the Itfe of ape 
hHcflf wcicfy fnanifesfs the Itfe of th 
men composing if on a larger scale, h 
proposes to look first for the pnnci^i 
which makes a state just and then ti 
see if the same prtnaple has simtla 
effects in a man So he starts to bmk 
up a social structure from its necessari 
rudiments ' 

Pfofo IS not here describing the his- 
i^'‘cal development of any actua 
stale (In Laws m he says that avd- 
tsation has often been destroyed bt 
natural cataclysms, and he traces tfj 
growth from a simple pastoral phasi 
on lines quite unhke those foltowec 
here) He fa^.e5 the type of state n 
J nch he hoed, the Greek aty^ate 
The construction is based on an onaf 
ysw of such a society into parts corre 
sjmding to fundamental needs of hu 
man nature These parts are put to 

A. ogate the secml amtrac 
f’cory Plaio demes that soaetii t 
mmlural, alher a, bemg the Ji,f 

, /'"Wrtriig the mJwidmrina 
ti ml tort, Thrmjmoeht 

lie, 

eel hem tclf-mlficicnt or oR able 


they are interdependent and speciahz^ 
according to innate aptitudes is, ac- 
cording to Plato, both natural and ad- 
vantageous to off the tnditnduak 


I was delighted with these speeches | 
frmn Glaucon and Adeimantus, whose 
I had always admired How 
n^t, I evclaimed, was Glaucon’s lover 
to begin that poem of his on your 
exploits at the battle of Megara by 
descnbing you two os die 
sons divino 

Of Anston's noble hnel 

Like father, hU sons there must in- 
deed he some divine quahty m your 
nature, if you can plead the cause of 
mjusbee so eloquently and stall not be 
wmvinced yourselves that it is better 
dian justace That you are not really 
oinvmced 1 am sure from sdl I know of 
your dispositions, though your words 
might well have left me in doubt But 
the more I trust you, the harder I find 
it to reply How can I come to the 
rescue? I have no faith in my own 
pon'ers, when I remember that you 
were not satisfied with the proof I 
thought I hod given to Thrasymachus 
that it IS better to be just /^d yet I 
cannot stand by and hear justace re- 
viled Without lifting a finger I am 
a^d to commit a sm by holding nioof 
'vhiie 1 have breath and strength to 
say a word in its defence So there is 
noming for it hut to do the best I can 
Glaucon and tbe others begged r 
to step into the breach and carry 
through our mquiry into the real na- 
ture of justice and injustice, and the 
trum about their respective advan- 
ces So I told them what I thought 
Tais IS a very obscure question, I 
said, and we shall need keen sight to 
see our way Now, as we arc not re- 
markably clever, I m\\ make a sug- 
geshon as to how we should proceed 
guie a rather short-sighted person 
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loW to rood nn in«;cr}pl>on in Mnnil 
IcUcn from some \\av off lie wmiUl 
Ounk il a poclsciul if someone pointed 
out ihil llic same inscription was 
ssTillcn up elsew lierc on a bigger scale, 
so llial lie could first read the larger 
chaTaclers and then make out whether 
llic smaller ones were the same 

No doubt, said Adcimanlus, but 
\slul analop do \ou sec in that to 
our inquir)’ 

I uill tell >ou We think of justice 
as a quahlv tlial may c\isl in a ssbolc 
communit) ns \sell as in nn indiMdual, 
and the community is the bigger of 
the t\so Possibly, then, wc may find 
j*ustice there m larger proportions, 
easier to make out. So I suggest that 
VrC should begin by inquiring what 
justice means in a slate. Then we can 
go on to look for its counterpart on a 
smaller scale m the indnidual 

That seems a good plan, he agreed 

Well Own, I continued, suppose wc 
imagine a state coming into being be- 
fore our eyes ^^^e might then be able 
to watch the growth of justice or of 
mj’usticc Within it Wlien that is done, 
we may hope it will be easier to find 
what we are looking for 


CHAPTEH xra (iv 434 d-441 c) 

THE THUEE PAIITS OF THE SOUL 

•'n It has been ^wwn that justice tn the 
state means that the three chef social 
functions — deliberative and govern^ 
tng, executive, and productive ^ are 
kept ^stinct and rightly performed 
Since the qudtUes of a community are 
those of the component individuals, 
me may expect to find three corre- 
sponding elements in the individual 
soul AH three will be present m every 
soul, but the structure of society w 
based on the fact that they are de- 


veloped to different degrees in differ- 
ent types of character 
The ciisfeijce of three elements or 
Sports of the mul is established by an 
onahish of the conflict of motives A 
simple case is the thirsty man’s ap’ 
petite for dnnk, held in check by the 
r<i/ionff/ reflection that to drink will 
he had for him That two dishnei ele- 
ments must he at woik here follows 
from the general pi maple that the 
same thing cannot act or he affected 
m two opposite ways at the same time 
By Ulurst’ is meant simply the bare 
craving for drink, it must not be con- 
fused with a desire for some good 
(eg, health or pleasure) expected as 
a consequence of drinking This sun 
ph craving says, ‘Drmk\ Reason says, 
'Do not drmV the contradiction shows 
that two elements are at work 
A third factor is the 'spintecT ele 
ment, ahn to our 'sense of honour,’ 
manifested m indignation, which takes 
the side of reason against appeftte, but 
cannot he identified with reason, since 
ft IS found tn children and animals and 
it may be rebuked by reason 
This analysts is not intended as a 
complete outline of psychology, that 
could be reached only by foRounng ‘a 
longer road’ It is concerned with the 
factors involved in moral behaviour 
Later (Chap XXXUl) they wiU be 
represented as three forms of desire, 
each with its charactenstic object 
wisdom, honour, gam as a means to 
the satisfaction of bodily appetites In 
Plato’s myth of creation (the Timaeus^ 
the three parts are lodged tn the head, 
the chest, and the beUy and organs of 
generation, and the reason alone is 
mmortal and separable from the body 
But in Chapter XXXVIII, it wiU be 
indicated that this mythical picture 
must not be taken literally as implying 
that the soul is like a material thing, 
which can be destroyed by being 
broken up into parts out of whwh if 
has been put together 
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We must not be too positive vet, 
said I If we find that this same qual- 
ity when it e\ists m the individual can 
equally be identified ivith jusbce, then 
we can at once give our assent, there 
Will be no more to be said, otheniosev 
we shall have to look further For tlie 
moment, we had better finish the in- 
quiry which we began wth the idea 
that It wuld be easier to make out Ae 
nature of jusbce m the individual if we 
first tned to study it m something on 
a larger scale That larger thing we 
took to be a shite, and so we set about 
constnicfang the best one we could, 
being sure of finding jusbce in a state 
that was good discovery we 
made there must now be applied to 
the mdividual If it is confinned, all 
will be \vell, but if we find that jusbce 
in the individual is something differ- 
ent, we must go hack to die state and 
tot our new result Perhaps if we 
brought the bvo cases into contact lie 
flmt and steel, w e might stnke out bi 
tween them the spaA of jusbce, and 
In Its bght confiim the concepbon in 
our own minds 

A good method Let us follow it 

No>v, I conbnued, if two thmgs, one 
Iwgc, the oUwr small, are called by 
the same name, they will be alike m 
that, respect to which the common 
name applies Acoordmgly, m so far 
as the quahb of jusbce is concerned, 
there \v\]\ be no difference bebveen a 
just man and a just socieh 

No ' 

Well wo decided that a soaehr WHS 

just whemneh of the three of 
hirnnn character it eontamed per- 
lormcd its am fimeUon, and agaiTit 
WM temperate and brave and ^ by 
virtue of certain other affechens and 
* 

, mv fnend, d ,ve are 

>0 W [uslified in altnbuhng those saine 
virtues to the mdnidnal, vve shah a- 
pett to find that the mdividual soul 


contains the same three elements and 
that they are affected in the same way 
as are the conespondmg tj’pes in so- 
cieh' 

That follows 

Here, then, we have stumbled upon 
another little problem Does the soul 
contain these three elements or not? 
Not such a vety little one, I dunk It 
may be a true sa\'ing, Socrates, that 
what IS w orth wlule is seldom easy 

Apparentli, and let me tell >ou, 
Glaucon, it is my belief that we shall 
never reach the ewict truth m this mat- 
ter bv following our present methods 
of discussion, the road leading to that 
goal IS longer and more labonous^® 
Howei'er, perhaps we can find an an- 
swer that will be up to the standard 
we have so for maintained m our 
speculations 

Is not that enough? I should be sat- 
isfied for the moment 

Well, It wiU more than satisfy 
I repbed 

Don't be disheartened, then, but go 
on 

Surely, I began, we must admit that 
die same elements and characters that 
appear in the state must exist m every 
one of us, where else could rtiev have 
come from^ It w'ould be absurd to 
iraa^e tliat among peoples with a 
reputahon for a lugh-spmted charac- 
ter, like the Thracians and Scvthions 
*md northerners generally, the states 
Mve not derived that character from 
uieir indiNidual members, or that it is 
^lerwise vath the love of knowdedge, 
Would be ascribed chieflv to our 
own part of die world, or with the love 
of monc)’, which one would qiecially 
connect widi Phoenicaa and Egypt 
Certainly 

So far, then, wc have a fact which is 
recognized But here the diffi- 
ouily begins Are we using the same 

^ ^ longer road' 

taler, m 504 b 
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part of ourselves in all these tliree ex- 
periences, or a different part in each? 
Do we gam knowledge \vith one part, 
feel anger with another, and with yet 
a third desire the pleasures of fo^, 
sex, and so on? Or is the whole soul 
at work m every impulse and m all 
these forms of behaviour? The diffi- 
culty IS to answer that quesbon sat^ 
factonly 

I quite agree 

Let us approach the problem 
whether these elements are distmct or 
idenbcal in this way It is clear that 
the same thmg cannot act in two oppo- 
site ways or be m two opposite states 
at the same bme, with respect to the 
same part of itself, and in relation to 
the same object So if we find such 
contradictory actions or states among 
the elements concerned, we shall know 
that more than one must have been 
mvolved 

Very well 

Consider this proposition of mine, 
then Can the same thing, at the same 
time and >vith respect to the same part 
of itself, be at rest and m motion? 

Certamly not 

We had better state this pnnaple 
m still more precise terms, to guard 
agamst misunderstanding later on 
Suppose a man is standmg still, but 
movmg his head and arms We should 
not allow anyone to say that the same 
man was both at rest and in motion 
at the same time, but only that part 
him was at rest, part in motion Isn’t 
that so? 

Yes 

An mgenious objector might refine 
still further and argue that a peg-top, 
spinning with its peg fixed at the 
same spot, or indeed any body that 
revolves in the same place, is both at 
rest and in motion as a whole But we 
should not agree, because the parts in 
respect of which such a body is mov- 
mg and at rest are not the same It 
contams an axis and a circumference, 


and m respect of the axis it is at rest 
inasmuch as the a xis is not anclmed in 
any direction, while in respect of the 
circumference it revolves, and if, while 
it IS spmiung, the axis does lean out 
of the perpendicular in all directions, 
ffien It is m no way at rest. 

That is true 

No objection of that sort, then, will 
disconcert us or make us believe that 
the same thing can ever act or be 
acted upon m two opposite ways, or 
be two opposite ^ngs, at the same 
time, m respect of the same part of 
itself, and m relation to the ■same 
object 

I can answer for myself at any rate. 
Well, anyhow, as we do not want to 
spend time m reviewmg all such ob- 
jections to make sure that they are un- 
amnd, let us proceed on diis assump' 
tion, with the understanding that, if 
we ever come to think otherwise, all 
die consequences based upon it will 
fall to the ground 
Yes, that is a good plan 
Now, would you class such things as 
assent and dissent, stnving after some- 
thing and refusing it, attraction and re- 
pulsion, as pairs of opposite actions or 
states of mmd— no matter which? 

Yes, they are opposites 
And would you not class all appe- 
tites such as hunger and thirst, and 
agam willmg and wishmg, -with the 
affirmative members of those pans I 
have just mentioned? For instance, 
you would say that the soul of a man 
who desires something is stiiving after 
it, or trying to draw to itself the thmg 
it wishes to possess, or agam, m so 
far as it is wiUmg to have its want 
satisfied, it is givmg its assent to its 
own longmg, as if to an mward ques- 
tion 
Yes 

And, on die other hand, disinchna- 
tion, imivilhngness, and dishke, ^V6 
should class on the negative side with 
acts of rejection or repulsion 
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0{ course 

That hcing so, shall we say that ap- 
petites form one class, the most con- 
spicuous being those we call thirst and 
hunger? 

Tes 

Thirst being desire for dnnk, hunger 
for food? 

Yes 

Now, is durst, just m so tar os it is 
thirst, a desire in the soul for anything 
more than sunply dnnk? Is it, for in- 
stance, thirst for hot dnnk or for cold, 
for much dnnk or for httle, or in a 
ward for dnnk of any parhcular tend? 
Is it not rather true that you will have 
0 desire for cold dnnk only if you are 
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must he, hU tlrat of eny ote dcare, 

somethmE-dnuk or whatever it may 
be-tiiat will be good for one 
Yes, there might seem to be some* 
dime m that objection 
But surely, wherever you 
correlative terms, if one is 
the odicr must always be qualified too, 
whereas if one is unquabfied, so is uie 
other 

I don’t understand 
Well, ‘greater is a relative term, 
and the greater is greater than the lc«, 
if It IS much greater, then the less is 
much less, if it is greater at some 
meat, past or future, then the less k 
less at dial same moment The same 


only u you are less ai mai saiuir uiut**v^*«* - , 

well as thirety, and for pnnciple applies to all such wttc - 
^ ’ lives, hke ‘more' and fewer, douD« 


hot dnnk only if you ore feehng cold, 
and if you ivant much dnnk or hide, 
that wH be because vout durst is a 
great durgt or a little one? But, just 
m Itself, thirst or hunger is a desire for 
nodiing more than its natural object, 
dnnk or food, pure and simple 
Yes, he agre^, each desire, just m 
itseU, IS simply for its own natural ob- 
led When the object is of such and 
such a particular Iwd, the desire will 
be correspondmgly qualified 
We must be careful here, or we 
might be troubled by the objeebon 
that no one desires mere food and 
dnnk, but always wholesome food and 
dnnk We shall be told that w^t 
we desire is ahvays something that is 
good, so if thirst is a desire, its object 

i®Thc object of the following subtle 
argument about relative teniis is to dis- 
tinguish thirst 05 a mere blind cravtng 
for dnnk from a more complex desire 
whose object includes the pleasure nr 
hcaldi crpoclcd to result from dnnkmg 
Wo thus forestall the objocUon that all 
desires have ‘the good’ ( apparent or real) 
ioT their object and include an Intellertoal 
or rational element, so that the oanfiwA 
of mohm might be reduced to an intel- 
lectual dchalo, in the some 'part of the 
soul, on the comparative vatecs of two 
incompatible ends 


and •hair, and again to tenns l&e 
Tieavier and ‘lighter,’ ‘quicker 8® 
‘slower,’ and to tilings bke hot 
cold 
Yes 

Or take the vanous bioncb^ of 
knowledge as it not the same fbet® 
The object of knowledge pnre an 
Simple IS the knowable-if tiiat is the 
ngU word-without any qualificaboh» 
whereas a parbcular tend of 
edge has an object of a parbcular tend 
Fot example, as soon as men learnt 
bow to build bouses, tiieir craft ws 
distinguished from otiiers under ^ 
name of arcihiteclure, because it had 
a unique character, which was itselt 
due to the character of its object, and 
all other branches of craft and knoivb 
edge were distinguished m tiie same 
way 

True 

This, then, if you undetstend me 
now, is what I meant by saying that, 

irif this objechon were admitted, it 
would follow tiiat the desure would al'vays 
be correspondingly qualified It is neces- 
sary to insist that we do experience blind 
cravings which can be isolated horn any 
judgment about the goodness of their 
object 
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v^bere there are two correlatives^ the 
one IS qualified if) and only if, the 
other is so. I am not saj'ing lliat the 
one must have the same quahW as the 
otlier— that the science of health and 
disease is itself healthy and diseased, 
or the knowledge of good and evil is 
Itself good and e\il— but only tliat, as 
soon as you have a knowledge that is 
rcstnclcd to a particular kind of ob- 
ject, namely health and disease, tlie 
knowledge itself becomes a particular 
land of knowledge Hence \vc no 
longer call it merely knowledge, which 
would ha\ e for its object whatever can 
be ImoxsTi, but wc add the qualifica- 
tion and call it medical science 
I understand now and I agree 
Now, to go back to thirst is not that 
one of these relative terms? It is es- 
sentially thirst for something 
Ves, for dnnk. 

And if the dnnk desired is of a cer- 
tain kind, the thirst will be correspond- 
ingly quabfied But thirst which is 
just simply thirst is not for dnnk of 
any particular sort-much or httle, 
good or bad— but for dnnk pure and 
simple 
Quite so. 

We conclude, then, that the soul of 
a thirsty man, just m so far as he is 
thirsty, has no other wish than to 
dnnk That is the object of its crav- 
mg, and towards that it is impelled 
That is clear. 

Now if there is ever something 
which at the same time pulls it the op- 
posite way, that somethmg must be an 
element m the soul other than the one 
which IS thirstmg and dnving it like 
a beast to dnnk, in accordance with 
our pnnciple that the same thing can- 
not behave m two opposite ways at 
the same time and towards the same 
object with the same part of itself 
It IS like an archer drawing the bow. it 
IS not accurate to say that his hands 
are at die same tune both pushing and 
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pulling it. One hand does the pushing, 
(he otlier the pulhng 

Exactly. 

Now, IS it sometimes true that peo- 
ple are thirsty and yet unwillmg to 
drmk? 

Yes, often. 

\^niat, then, can one say of them, if 
not that dicir soul contains somethmg 
which urges them to dnnk and some- 
thing which holds them back, and that 
this latter is a distinct thing and over- 
powers the other? 

I agree 

And IS It not true that the mterven- 
tion of this inhibiting principle in such 
cases always has its ongin in reflection, 
whereas the impulses dnvmg and 
dragging the soul are engendered by 
external influences and abnormal con- 
ditions? 

Evidently. 

We shall have good reason, then, to 
assert that they are two distinct pnna- 
ples We may call that part of the 
soul whereby it reflects, rational, and 
the other, with which it feels hunger 
and thirst and is distracted by sexual 
passion and all the other desires, we 
will call irrational appetite, associated 
with pleasure m die replenishment of 
certam wants 

Yes, there is good ground for diat 
view 

Let us take it, dien, that we have 
now distingmshed two elements in the 
soul What of that passionate element 
\^ch makes us feel angry and mdig- 
nant? Is that a third, or identical m 
nature with one of those two? 

It might perhaps be identified with 
appetite 

I am more incbned to put my faith 
m a story I once heard about Leon- 
id Some of the most mtense bodily de- 
sires are due to morbid conditions, eg 
thirst m fev^, and even milder desires 
are caused by a departure from die 
normal state, which demands Vqilemsh- 
ment’ (Philehus, 45-46) 
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bus, son of Aglaion On bs ^vay up 
bom Piraeus outside the nor& 
wall, he nobced the bodies of some 
cnminals lying on the ground, with 
the execuboner standing by them He 
wanted to go and look at them, but at 
the same tune he was disgusted and 
tned to him away He struggled for 
some time and covered bs eyes, but 
at last the desire \vas too much for 
him Opening his eyes \wde, he ran 
up to the bodies and cned, "Tliere you 
are, curse you, feast yourselves on tbs 
loN’ely sight!' 

Yes, I have heard that story too 

The pomt of it surely is that anger 
IS sometimes in conflict with appebte, 
ns if they \vcra two disbnct principles 
Do we not often find a man whose de- 
stfcs Avould force him to go against 
bis reason, revihng bmself and mdig* 
nant wlh tbs part of bs nature wbch 


w u w pui. wHstrauit on nimf j 
IS like a struggle bebeen two befaott 
in which indignabon takes the sid 
of reason But I believe you hav 
never observed, m yourself or anyon 
else, indignabon make common caus 
wth appebte in behaviour wbch rei 
son decides to be wrong 
No. I am sure I have not 
Again, taVe a man who feels he is i 
the wrong The more generous h 
nature, the less can he he indignai 
“"T niffanng, such as hunger an 
cold, mllicicd hr' the man he has n 
Hired He recognizes such treatmei 
as just, and, ns I say, his spint refusi 
to be roused against it 
Tint IS true 

But now- contrast one who thinks 
IS he that IS being UTonged Hisspn 
boils with resentment and sides w-ii 
tlicnghtishcconccucsit Perseve 
mg all the more for the hunger ar 
cold and other pains he suffers jt ti 
mnplw and will not give m unbl i 
galhnt struggle lias ended in succe 
or death, or unbl the rcslniining 


of reason, like a shepherd calling off 
bs dog, makes it relent 
An apt comparison, he said, and in 
bet it fits the lelabon of our Auxiha^ 
nes to the Bulers they were to be like 
watch-dogs obeymg Ae shepherds of 
die commonwealth 
Yes, you understand very well what 
I have m mmd But do you see how 
we have changed our vle^v? A mo- 
ment ago we were supposing this spir- 
ited element to be something of the 
nature of appebte, but now it appears 
diat, when tlie soul is divided mto fac- 
bons, it is far more ready to be up in 
aims on the side of reason 
Quite true 

Is it, then, disbnct from the rational 
element or only a parbcular form of it, 
so diat die soul \vill contain no more 
dian two elements, reason and appe* 
bte? Or 15 the soul hke die state, 
wbch had tbee orders to hold it to- 
gether, traders, AuaLones, and coun- 
sellors? Does the spirited element 
make a tbrd, the nahiml niuahary of 
reason, when not corrupted by bad 
upbringing? 

It must be a tlurd 
Yes, I said, provided it can be 
sho^vn to be disbnct from reason, as 
We saw It W'as from appebte 
That is easily proved You can see 
wt much m children they are full 
of passionate feelings from their very 
birth, but some, I should say, never 
bewme rabonal, and most of them 
only late in life 

, sound observahon, said I, 
the truth of wbch mav also be seen 
m animals And besides, there is tlie 
'vitness of Homer in that line I quoted 
oefore "He smote bs breast and spoke, 
^(wg his heart ’ The poet is plainly 
™kmg of the two elements as dis- 
when he makes the one wbch 
the better course after re- 
®«ion rebuke the other for its un- 
reasoning passion 
* entirely agree 
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aiAPTEH x!v (iv. 4tlc-445n) 

TIIE \inTlXS IS' Tlin rVDUlDUAL 

The urtua tn //if s/nfr acre the 
quoldic^ of the cihwn, oj ^uch, con- 
s\dcrc(l phtung the special part i» 
society for uhtch he r/e? quahfted hij 
the prcdonunancc tn Jm nature of the 
phthwphtc, the pii^juflcioiis, or the 
commercial spirit But alf three ele- 
ments exist in ctcry mJitic/iid/. who is 
thus a replica of society in miniature 
In the perfect man reason ttill rule, 
with the spirited element as its atnif- 
wry, over the hodilij appetites Self- 
control or /cnipcrence tull be a condi- 
tion of internal harmony, all the parts 
being content iLith their legitimate sat- 
isfactions Justice finally appears, no 
longer only as a matter of external be- 
haviour loioards others, but as an tn* 
tcrnal order of the soul, from nhich 
right bchauour tull necessarily fol- 
low Injustice the opposite state of 
internal and faction To ask 

whether justice or injustice pays the 
better ts now seen to he as absurd as 
to ask whether health w preferable to 
disease 

And so, after a stormy passage, we 
have reached the land We are fairly 
agreed that the same three elements 
exist ahke in the state and m the indi- 
vidual soul 

That IS so 

Does It not follow at once that state 
and mdividual will be wise or brave 
by virtue of the same element in each 
and in the same way? Both will pos- 
sess m the same manner any quality 
that makes for excellence 

That must be true 

Then it applies to justice we shall 
conclude that a man is just in the same 
way that a state was just And we have 
surely not forgotten that justice in the 


‘5tnle meant lliat each of the three 
orders in it was doing its own proper 
work So wc mav henceforth bear in 
mind tlial each one of us likewise will 
he a jnst person, fulfilling his proper 
function, only if the several parts of 
our nature fulfil tlicirs 

Certainly 

And it will be the business of reason 
to nilc with Wisdom and forethought 
on behalf of llic entire soul, while the 
spmtcd element ought to act as its 
sulxirdmatc and ally The two will be 
brought into accord, ns we said earlier, 
by that combination of mental and 
liodilv training which will tune up one 
stnng of (he instrument and relax the 
other, nourishing the reasoning part 
on Uic study of noble literature and 
alla)’ing llie others wildness by har- 
mony and rhythm Wlien both have 
been thus nurtured and trained to 
know their own true funchons, they 
must be set m command over the ap- 
petites, which form the greater part of 
each man’s soul and are by nature in- 
satiably covetous They must keep 
watch lest tins part, by battening on 
(he pleasures that are called bodily, 
should grow so great and powerful 
that it will no longer keep to its own 
work, but will try to enslave the others 
and usurp a dominion to which it has 
no nght, thus turning the whole of life 
upside do^vn At the same bme, those 
two together will be the best of guard- 
ians for the entire soul and for the 
body against all enemies from without 
die one will take counsel, while the 
other will do battle, followmg its 
ruler’s commands and by its own 
bravery giving effect to the ruler’s 
designs 

Yes, that is all true 

And so we call an mdividual brave 
m Virtue of this spmted part of his 
nature, when, m spite of pain or pleas- 
ure, it holds fast to the mjunctions of 
reason about what he ought or ought 
not to be afraid of 
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True 

And wise in virtue of Oiat small part 
whicli rules and issues these injunc* 
tons, possessing as it does the knowl- 
edge of what IS good for each of the 
thi^ elements and for all of tliem in 
common 
Certainly 


Arc you satisfied, then, that jusbee 
IS the power which produces states or 
individuals of whom that is true, or 
must we look furthtar? 

Tlicre IS no need; I am quite satis- 
li(^ 

And so our dream has come tru^ 

j I mcMi the mUmg v c had that, w 

And, again, temperate by reason of some happy chance, \'C liad hghted 
the unanimity and coricord of all upon a rudimcntiiv* form of justice 
three, when there is no mtemn] con- from tho very moment when wc set 
flict between the rubng element and about founding our commonwealth 
its two subjects, but all are agreed that Our principle that the bom sbocmakcr 
reason should be niler or carpenter bad belter stick to hts 

Yes, that is an exact account of lem- trade turns out to liavc been an adum- 
perance, whether m the state or m the brahon of justice, and that is why it 
inivid^ yg rcahtv )ushcc, 

Finally, a man \vill be just by ob- though e\ idcntly analogous to tins 
s^g the pnnaple we have so often pnnaplc, is not a matter of citemEU 
, behaviour, but of the inward self and 

of attending to all that is, m the fulj^ 
how IS there any mdishnctness in sense, a man’s proper concem 'The 
“"''® 1“' ^0“ not allow the several 

™ ■" Ins son! *» 

i Z-, I fnnnhons, ho rs mdeea one 

I doat thiafc so by rf. 


,c , , ms nouse in oaici, w/ — 

doubt wm Jht i* ^g®mg mastery and disapline commg to be 
rame ^ 

K S™T “• “‘0 *0“ Pnrts, hhe the 

^ »> proportron of e 

state or to Im mit *“ “'n' sne'e. the highest and lowest notes and 

S£££H’s=^ — s=;roS‘.it 

5\^o insteod of many, VN’dl he 

And wodd he not he incanahl. b 

faend or eountrv^ever fete to » '“'“l 

oath or anv other cooroacl th! “J husmess transactions, or the afla^ 
to be ginltv of adalterv or of 

lag parents or the dM semx of^ honourable condnrt, 

gods® ^ mean ftie behaviour that helps 

Yes produce and to preserve dus habit 


ofmhnfTnrotv^ J>ucn conduct Any action which tenoi 

ing Tuied break down this habit will be for 

Yes, evacllv unjust, and the notions governing 

rt he Will call ignorance and folly 
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That IS perfectly true, Socrates 

Good, said I. I believe we should 
not be bought altogether mistaken, if 
we claimed to have discovered the 
]ust man and the )ust state, and 
wherem their justice consists 

Indeed we should not. 

Shall we make that claim, then? 

Yes, we wall. 

So be it, said I Next, I suppose, we 
have to consider injusbce. 

Evidently 

This must surely he a sort of avil 
stnfe among the three elements, 
whereby they usurp and encroach 
upon one another’s funchons and some 
one part of the soul rises up in rebel* 
hon agamst the whole, claiming a su* 
premacy to which it has no right be* 
cause its nature fits it only to be the 
servant of the ruling prmciple Such 
turmoil and aberration we shall, 1 
think, identify with mjusbce, intern* 
perance, cowardice, ignorance, and in 
a word with all wickedness 

Exactly. 

And now that we know the nature 
of justice and injustice, we can he 
equally clear about what is meant hy 
actmg justly and agam by unjust ac- 
tion and wrongdoing. 

How do you mean? 

Plainly, Aey are exactly analogous 
to those wholesome and unwholesome 
activities which respectively produce 
a healthy or unhealthy conditzon m 
the body, m the same way just and 
unjust conduct produce a just or un- 
just character Justice is produced m 
the soul, like health m the body, by 
estabhshmg the elements concerned 
m their natural relations of control and 
subordmation, whereas mjusbce is like 
disease and means that this natural 
order is mverted 

Quite so 

It appears, then, diat virtue is as it 
were the health and comelmess and 


well-being of the soul, as wickedness 
1 $ disease, deformity, and weakness. 
True 

And also that virtue and wickedness 
are brought about by one’s way of life, 
honourable or disgraceful. 

That follows 

So now it only remains to consider 
which IS the more profitable course 
to do right and hve honourably and be 
just, whether or not anyone knows 
what manner of man you are, or to do 
wrong and be unjust, provided that 
you can escape the chastisement 
which might make you a better man. 

But really, Socrates, it seems to me 
ndiculous to ask that question now 
that the nature of justice and mjushce 
has been brought to hght. People 
think diat all the luxury and wealth 
and power m die world cannot make 
life worth living when the bodily con- 
sbtubon 15 gomg to rack and rum, 
and are we to believe that, when the 
very prmciple whereby we live is de- 
ranged and corrupted, life will be 
with livmg so long as a man can do 
as he will, and wills to do anythmg 
rather than to free himself from vice 
and wrongdomg and to wm justice 
and virtue? 

Yes, I repbed, it is a ndiculous ques- 
tion. 

PART in (Books V, 471c-Vn) 
The Philosopher-King 

CHAPTER xxm (vi 502 o509c) 

THE GOOD AS THE HIGHEST OBJECT 
OF KNOWLEDGE 

QranUd, that a Fhlosopher-Ktng 
might possibly be produced, how is he 
to be trained? The rest of this Part 
describes the higher education in 
mathematics and moral philosophy 
which the prospective Riders, after 
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the elementary education of Chapter 
IX and two or three years of tnienstte 
physical training, toill receibe from 
the age of twenty to thrtij-fioe (537 
b) The account may also he taken as 
a sort of ideal programme of studies at 
the Academy 

Plato first defines the uliimafe goal, 
the knowledge of the Good For the 
saviour of society the one thing need- 
ful IS a certain and immediate knowl- 
edge of values, the ends which all hfe, 
pnrnte or public, should realize Both 
Plato {CHAWkiTOES, 173, Euthyde- 
Nius, 288 D ff ) and Aristotle (Ethics, 

I i) picture social hfe as a domain tn 
which all forms of *art' or specialized 
skill have their seoeral fields, each with 
its peculiar end medicine producing 
JtealtJi, the art of war oictory, business 
wealth, and so on Above them all is 
the Royal Art, or Art of Statesmanship 
CPohttcs*), which sees these special 
ends as means to, or elements m, the 
ultimate end or perfection (telos) of 
hfe, human well-being or happiness, 
Uhe Good for man ’ ^ effort will be 
peroerted and falsely onenfafed if this 
end IS m*sconccited-«/ a statesman, 
eg, believes that his nation should 
am at imperial domination or «idmi* 
itcd wealth, or if an indiuiduai imag- 
ines tliof ttcalfli or power or pleasure 
will suffice to make him happy If « 
of this ‘Human Good* t^icf P^afo ffrsf 
speaks, as the most tmporfanf object 
of knowledge He rejects the popular 
hcltcf that it IS pleasure The more 
re/ined victo, timt rt is 'knowledge* 
(insight, ttisdom) may be attributed 
to the Socrates pictured m Plato’s cadu 
dinlogiics He held that mans happi- 
ness consists in the full realization of 
hts charactensiic virtue and function 
(Chop IV), ond fbof bis oirtiie, as a 
rational being, iv a clear insight mfo 
tJu true end of hfe, ’^nouJedge of the 
Good ' S«c/i inou ledge, once attained, 
cannot fail to determine wdl and 
action 


But in the latter part of this chapter 
(506 B ff) *the Good’ receives the 
much wider meaning it bears in Plato*s 
own fbeorit of Forms {'Ideas’) In 
Greek 'the GooiT is normally synony- 
mous with 'Goodness itself’ This is 
the supreme Form or Essence mani- 
fested not only m the special kinds of 
moral goodness. Justice, Courage, etc , 
but throughout all Nature (for every 
living creature has its own ‘good’} and 
especially in the beautiful and bormo- 
nious order of the heavenly bodies 
(592 b) The knowledge of the Good, 
on which well-being depends, is now 
to include an understanding of the 
moral and physical order of the whole 
universe As the object of a purpose 
attributed to a divine Reason operat- 
ing tn the world, this ^ipreme Good 
makes the world mielhgthle, as a work 
of human cm/fsmansbip becomes in- 
telhgible when we see the purpose it 
IS designed to serve As thus illumi- 
nating and accounting for the rational 
aspect of the universe, the Good is 
analogous to Ike Sun, which, as the 
source of light, is the cause of vision 
and of wsibdify, and also of all mortal 
eitistence 

Socrates refuses to define this su- 
preme Good The apprehension of it 
IS rather to be thought of as a revela- 
tion which can only follow upon a long 
intcWectwcI training (540 a) Ncifber 
Claucon nor the readers of the Repub- 
iTC have been so prepared Also Plato 
would never commit hs deepest 
thoughts to writing (Epistle vu 341 

c) 

One difficulty, then, has been sur- 
mounted It remains to ask how we 
can make sure of having men who wll 
p^en'e our constitution What must 
me>’ learn, and at what age should 
uiey take up each branch of study? 

Yes, that is the next point 

I gamed nothing by my cuniung in 
putting off those thorny questions of 
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tile possession of wives and children 
and the appointment of Rulers I knew 
that the ideal plan would give offence 
and be hard to carry out, none the 
less I have had to discuss these mat- 
ters We have now disposed of the 
women and children, but we must 
start all over agam upon the training 
of tile Rulers You remember how 
their love for their country was to be 
proved, by the tests of pam and pleas- 
ure, to be a faith tiiat no toil or danger, 
no turn of fortune could make them 
abandon.^® All who failed were to be 
rejected, only the man who came out 
ffawless, like gold tned in the ffre, was 
to be made a Ruler ^vltil privileges and 
rewards m life and after death So 
much was said, when our argument 
turned aside, as if hoping, with veiled 
face, to slip past the danger that now 
hes in our patii 

Quite true, I icmemher 

Yes, I shrank from the bold words 
which have now been spoken, but 
now we have ventured to declare that 
our Guardians in the fullest sense must 
be philosophers*® So much bemg 
granted, you must reflect how few are 
likely to be available The natural 
gifts we required will rarely grow to- 
gether mto one whole, they tend to 
spht apart 

How do you mean? 

Quahbes like ready understandmg, 
a good memory, sagacity, quickness, 
together with a high-spirited, generous 
temper, are seldom comhmed with 
wiUmgness to live a quiet life of sober 
constancy Keen wits are apt to lose 
all steadmess and to veer about m 
every direction On the other hand, 

inChap X 

2® The constancy of hehef required of 
all Guardians in tiie earlier passage re- 
ferred to (413) IS not enough for those 
few who will be the Rulers obeyed by 
the rest They must have the philos- 
opher’s imme^ate l-nowledge of the 
Good 


the steady reliable characters, whose 
impassivity is proof against the penis 
of war, are equally proof agamst m- 
shruebon Confronted with intellec- 
tual work, they become comatose and 
do nothing but yawn 
That is true 

But we msist that no one must be 
given the highest educafaon or hold 
office as Ruler, who has not both sets 
of quahbes in due measure Thiscom- 
bmabon will be rare So, besides test- 
ing it by hardship and danger and 
by the temptabons of pleasure, we 
imiy now add that its sbengtii must 
be tned m many forms of study, to 
see whether it has tiie courage and en- 
durance to pursue the highest kind of 
knowledge, without flinc^g as others 
flinch under physical tnals 
By all means, but what londs of 
study do you call the highest? 

You remember how we deducsed 
the deflmbons of jusbee, temperance, 
courage, and wisdom by disbnguish- 
mg three parts of the soul? 

If I bad forgotten tiiat, I should not 
deserve to hear any more 
Do you also remember my wammg 
you befordiand*^ that in order to 
gam the clearest possible view of these 
quahbes we sho^d have to go round 
a longer way, although we could give 
a more supeiflcial account m keepmg 
with our earlier argument You said 
that would do, and so we went on m 
a way which seemed to me not suffi- 
cientiy »act, whether you were sabs- 
fled, it is for you to say 
We all thought you gave us a fair 
measure of truth 

No measure that &lls m the least 
degree short of the whole truth can be 
quite fair m so important a matter 
1^at is imperfect can never serve as 
a measure, though people sometimes 
tinnk enough has been done and there 
1 $ no need to look furtiier. 

21 At 435 D 
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Yes, indolence is common enough 
But the last quoht)' to be desired m 
the Guardian of a cominonw'enlth and 
Its laws So he aviH have to take the 
longer way and work as hard at learn- 
ing as at training his bodv, olhennso 
he M^nll never reach ^c goal of tho 
highest knmvledge, which most of all 
concerns him 

Wby^ are not justice and tho other 
\'irtues we have discussed the highest? 
Is Uiere somedung sbll higher to be 
known? 

There is, and of those virtues them- 
selves we have as ytt only a rough 
outline, where nodung short of the fin- 
ished picture should content us If 
we strain every nerve to reach pre- 
cision and clearness m things of little 
moment, how absurd not to demand 
the highest degree of exactness m the 
things that matter most 
Certainly But what do vou mean 
by the bignest land of knowledge and 
wth vhat is It concerned? You can- 
not hope to escape that question 
I do not, you may ask me ) ourself 
All the same, you have been told many 
a time, but now either you are not 
thmkmg, or, as I rather suspect, you 
mean to put me to some trouble with 

C insistence For you have often 
told that the bghest object of 
knowledge is the essential nature of 
the Good, from which everything that 
is good and nght derives its value for 


people identify ihc Good ~ w dh pleas- 
ure, nhercas the more enlightened 
Onnk It » knowledge. 

Yes, of course 

And further that these latter cannot 
tell us wh.ll knowledge ihc) mean, 
but are reduced at last to saying, 
Icnowlcdgc of the Good * 

It is, first they rcpro.ich tis with 
not knowing the Good, and then tell 
ns that it IS knowledge of the Good, 
as if wc did after all understand the 
meaning of that word 'Good’ when 
the\ pronounce it 
Oiutc true 

What of those who define the Good 
as pleasure? Arc lhe\ any less con- 
hiscd in thcET thoughts? They are 
obliged to admit that there arc bad 
pleasures, from which it follow's that 
the same thmgs are both good and 
bad® 

Quite so 

Evidently, then, this is a matter of 
much dispute It is also evident that, 
alUiough many are content to do what 
seems just or honourable without 
really being so, and to possess a mere 
semblance of these quahbes, when it 
comes to good things, no one is sabs- 
fied wath possessing w’hal only seems 
good here all reject die appearance 
and demand the reahty 
Certainly 

A thing, then, that every soul pur- 
ges as the end of all her acbons, 


us You must have been expecbng me & diZn^i. 

to speak of tius now. to odd that pieced tid unablo nartra 

we have no sufEoient knowledge of wth the “ nature 

.t I need not tell yon that, rto,* St hssnranee 

tlial knowledge, to know everrthuig so missmir 
else, however well, would be of no tbino. 
value to us, just as it is of no use to preme 

possess anitlung mthont getting the about whioh^°* "e ^ matter 
good of It What advantage can there of the whole f^l 
be m possessmg everything except iveallh * 

what IS good, or in nnd^lanSg „ <=“ be left m As dork 

everything else while of the good and „ ® ^em 'the Good’ obviously means 'the 
desunble w e know nothing human life 

None whatever “ extracted in the 

Well then, you know too that most Collides, who has 

iUBiniained extreme hedonism 
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Most certainly not. 

At any rate, institutions or customs 
wlucb are dcsu^ble and right will not, 
I imagine, find a very efficient guard- 
ian in one who docs not know in 
what way they are good I should 
rather guess that he wll not be able 
to recognize fully that they are right 
and desirable. 

No doubt. 

So rile order of our commonwealth 
will be perfectly regulated only when 
it is watched over by a Guardian who 
does possess this knowledge. 

That follows But Socrates, what is 
your own account of the Good? Is it 
Knowledge, or pleasure, or somethmg 
else?2^ 

There you arel I exclaimed, I could 
see all along that you were not gomg 
to be content with what other people 
think 

Well, Socrates, it does not seem fair 
that you should be ready to repeat 
other people’s opinions but not to 
state your own, when you have given 
so much thought to thu subject. 

And do you think it Bur of anyone 
to speak as if he knew what he does 
not know? 

No, not as if he knew, but he might 
give his opinion for what it is worth 

Why, have you never noticed that 
opinion without knowledge is always 
a shabby sort of thmg? At the best it 
IS blind One who holds a true belief 
without intelligence is just like a blmd 
man who happens to take the right 
road, isn’t he? “ 

No doubt 

Wdl, riien, do you want me to pro- 
duce one of these poor blind cripples, 

Here it begins to appear that riie 
discussion 15 not confined to the ^Human 
Good’ but extends to the supreme Form, 
'Goodness itself’ 

At Meno 97 the man who has a cor- 
rect belief at second-hand about the way 
from Ariiens to Lansa is contrasted with 
one who has certain knowledge of the 
road from bavmg travelled by it himself 
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when others could discourse to you 
with illuminating eloquence? 

No, really, Socrates, said Glaucon, 
you must not give up withm sight of 
riie goal We should be quite content 
wirii an account of the Good hke the 
one you gave us of justice and tem- 
perance and the oriier virtues 
So should I be, my dear Glaucon, 
much more than contenti But I am 
afraid it is beyond my powers, wirii 
the best \vill m the world I should 
only disgrace myself and be laughed 
at. No, for the moment let us leave 
the question of the real meamng of 
good, to amve at what I at any rate 
beheve it to be would call for an effort 
too ambitious for an mquiry like outs. 
However, I will tell you, though only 
if you wish It, what I picture to myself 
as the offsprmg of the Good and the 
thmg most nearly resembling it 
Well, tell us about the offsprmg, 
and you sball remam m our debt for 
an account of the parent 
I only wish it were withm my power 
to offer, and withm yours to receive, 
a setdement of the whole account But 
you must be content now with the 
mterest only,^ and you must see to it 
that, m descnbmg this offspring of 
the Good, I do not inadvertently c h e at 
you with &lse com 
We will ke^ a good eye on you. 
Go on 

First we must come to an under- 
stending. Let me remind you of the 
distinction we drew earher and have 
o^ten drawn on other occasions,^^ be- 
tween the multiplicity of things that 
we call good or beautiful or whatever 
it may be and, on the other hand, 

26 The Gredc has a play on two mean- 
ings of the word tokos — ^‘offsprmg’ and 
'mteresf on a loan, 'a breed for barren 
metal’ 

^Perhaps an allusion to the Fhaedo 
(especially 78 e ff ), ^ere the theory of 
Forms was first exphady stated in similar 
terms The earlier passage m the Ae- 
pubhe IS at 475 s S 
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Goodness itself or Beauty itself ano 

soon Corresponding to each of these 
sets of mam things, postulate a sm- 
^e Form or real essence, as we call it 
Yes, that is so 

Fm^er, the many things, we sa>, 
tan be seen, but are not objects of ra- 
tional thought, whereas the Forms are 
objects of ftiocght, but mvisible 
Yes, certainly 

And we see thmgs with our eye- 
sight, just as w'e hear sounds with our 
ean and, to spedc generally, perceive 
anv sensible tbmg with our sense-fac- 
ulties 
Of course 

Ha\e yvni noticed, then, that the 
artiBcer who designed the senses has 
been exceptionally lavish of hjs ma- 
lemls in maUng the eyes able to see 
and their objects visible? 

That never occurred to me 
Well, look at it in this \va:> Hearing 
and sonnd do not stand in need of 
any third thing, widiout which die ear 
will not hear nor sound be beard,^ 
and I thmk the some is true of most, 
not to say all, of the other senses 
Can you think of one that does require 
anything of the sort? 

No, 1 cannot 

But there is this need m the case o! 


very precious bond, such as unites 
DO other sense wth its object 
No one could say diat hght is not 
a pieaous thmg 

And of all the divinities in the 
sbes ^ IS there one whose hght, above 
all the test, is tesponsible for malong 
our e)'es see perf^y and making ob- 
jects perfectly visible? 

Tiiere can be no two opimons' of 
course you mean the Sun 
And how is light related to this 
daiy? Neidier sight nor the eye 
which contains it is the Sun, but of all 
die sense-organs it is the most sun-hke, 
and further, the power it possesses is 
dispensed by the Sun, hke a stream 
fiooding the eye And again, the Sun 

IS not vision, but it is the cause of 
Vision and ako is seen by the vision 
It causes 

Yes 

It was die Sun, dien, that I meant 
when I spoke of that offsprmg which 
die Good has created m the visible 
world, to stand there in die same rela- 
bon to Vision and visible dungs as that 
which die Good itself bears in the 
intelhgible world to intelbgence and to 
mtelhgible objects 
Hoiv IS that? You must explain fur- 
ther 


sight and its objects You mov hai'e 
the power of nsion in lour mes and 
Irv' to use It, and colour may be there 
in ibc objects, but sight will see noth- 
ing and the colours wU remain m\is- 
ililc in the abrcncc of a third thing 
pccuharl) constituted to scr\e this 
^er\ purpose 

Bn which now mein-’ 

Xattiralh I mem what nou call 
hcht, and if light is a dung of Naluc, 
the "Sense of sight and the power of 
being Nisibk are linked logctlicr b\ a 

5' PhIo hold tint the hearing of sound 
IS cMiscd b% blow inflicted lij the air 
ITtmrnu 67 B. hO a ), but the air « 
lo^ij analogous to light 


You know what happens when the 
colours of things are no longer irradi- 
ated by die daylight, but only by die 
fainter luminaries of the night w’hen 


'*Wnto hdd that the heavenlv bodies 
are immortal living creatures, j e gods 
Plato s dieory of vision iqn oh es three 
kwds of fin; or light ( 1 ) di\Ught,abody 
of pum fire diffused jd the oir 1^ die Sun, 
(2) the N'lsual current or '\ision,’ a pure 
fire similnr to davlight, contain!^ la the 
c}c-bail -lud capible of issuing out w a 
directed towards the object seen, 
(3J tlic colour of flie cartcrnal object, *a 
Hntoc sucaming off from every body, 
Wng pnrticlca proportioned to those of 
ot Uie wsinj wrrent, so ts to vield sensa- 
streams meet and 
coal«cc (TImam, 45 p, 67 c) 
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you look at them, the eyes are dim 
and seem almost blmd, as if there were 
no unclouded vision m them But 
when you look at thmgs on which the 
Sun IS shming, the same eyes see dis- 
tmctly and it becomes evident that 
they do contam the power of vision 

Certamly 

Apply this comparison, then, to die 
soul \\Tien its gaze is feed upon an 
object irradiated by truth and reahty, 
the soul gams understanding and 
knowledge and is manifestly in posses- 
sion of mtelligenee But when it looks 
towards that twihght world of thmgs 
that come mto existence and pass 
away, its sight is dim and it has tmly 
opmions and hehefs which shift to and 
fro, and now it seems hke a thmg that 
has no mtelhgence 

That IS true 

This, fhen, which gives to the ob- 
jects of knowledge their truth and to 
him who knows them his power of 
knowmg, is the Form or essential na- 
ture of Goodness It is the cause of 
knowledge and truth, and so, while 
you may think of it as an object of 
knowleage, you will do well to regard 
it as someUung beyond truth and 
knowledge and, precious as tiiese both 
are, of still higher worth And, just 
as m our analogy hght and vision were 
to be thought of as hke the Sun, but 
not idenh^ with it, so here both 
knowledge and truth are to be re- 
garded as hke die Good, but to idoj- 
tify either with the Good is wrong 
The Good must hold a yet higher 
place of honour 

You are givmg it a position of ex- 
traordinary splendour, if it is the 
source of knowledge and truth and it- 
self surpasses them m worth You 
surely cannot mean that it is pleasure 

Heaven forbid, I exclaimed But I 
want to follow up our analogy sbll 
further You will agree tliat the Sun 
not only makes the thmgs u c sec xis- 
ible, but also brings Aem into ex- 


istence and gives them growth and 
nourishment, yet he is not the same 
thing as existence And so with die 
objects of knowledge these denve 
from die Good not only their power of 
bemg known, but their very bemg 
and reahty, and Goodness is not the 
same thmg as bemg, but even beyond 
bemg, surpassmg it in digmty and 
power 

Glaucon exclaimed with some 
amusement at my exaltmg Goodness 
m such extravagant terms 

It IS your fault, I rephed, you forced 
me to say what I dunk 


PART IV (Books VIII-IX) 

The Decone of SodExy and of 
THE Soul. Comparison op the Just 
AND THE Unjust Lives 

CHAPTER xxxu (vm 562a-ix 576b) 

DESPOTISM and THE DESPOTIC MAN 

The Greeks called an absolute, tin- 
constftuttonal ruler a 'tyrant/ but the 
word by no means always bore the 
simster associations which are now 
gathering round its modem equiva- 
lent, the once honourable name of 
'dictator' A tyrant might he, hke 
Teisistratus at Athens, a comparatively 
benevolent champion of the common 
people against the oppression of a 
landed aristocracij, hut then, as now, 
Adon's sfli/mg was true 'all power 
corrupts, absolute power corrupts ab- 

Tlie ambiguity of genests can hardlv 
be reproduced iTic Sun ‘gives thmgs 
dieir genesis’ (generation, birth), but *is 
not ibelf genesis* (bccommg, the enst- 
cncc m tunc of tiungs v^hlch begin and 
cease to exist, ns opposed to the real being 
of eternal things m the intelligible Mwld) 
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schitehj * Ltttle cw Tlato valued tohat other element in the soul. So at last 
he has described as democrattc libertijt ^le portrait of the perfectly iin/ust 
no democrat could surpass him in man is completed for oomporwon totih 
testation of the despotism which is the the perfecthj just phtlosopher-hng. 
triumph of mjusttce and the very ne- 
gation of the liberty he did believe in Now Aere remains only the most 
Democratic anarchyt earned to the admired of all constitutions and chai- 
idasses a growing number of ruined acters-HJespobsm and the de^ot 
spcndt/inft and (ksperadoes, the cap- How does despotism arise? That it 
italists, quietly amassing wealth, and comes out of democracy is &irly clear 
the mass of country people, loorhng Does die change take place in the 
their own small farms and umnter^ same sort of way as die change from 
csted in politics The most unscrupu- ohgarchy to democracy? Oligarchy 
lous *drone$* lead an attack upon prop-- was established by men widi a certain 
erti;, which drives the capitalists in aim m life the good diey sought was 
self-defence to form a reactionary ivealdi, and it was the insatiable appe- 
party The people then put forward tite for money-making to the ne^ect 
a champion who, having tasted blood, of everything else that proved its un- 
is fated to become a human wolf, the doing Is democracy l^ewise ruined 
enemy of mankind Threatened wdh by greed for what it conceives to be 
ffssassmafian, ?ic s»cccssful 7 y demands the supreme good? 
a bodyguard or private army, seizes What good do you mean? 
absolute power, and makes the people Liberty In a democratic country 
Ins slaccs This account of the nse of you iviU be told that liberty is its no- 
drspotism is adapted to Tlato’s psy- blest possession, which makes it the 
chological standpoint, rather than to only fit place for a free spirit to live in 
the normal course of Greek history At True, that is often said 

Athens, for example, the ^tyranny’ of WeU then, as I ^VBS saying, perhaps 

Peisisfratus broke the power of the ” ‘ 

landed nobility and prepared the way 
for democracy On the other hand 
democracy somcfinics passed mfo des- 
potism, as ot Syroci/sc in Flato's time 

A picture foUoits of the miserable 
aondifron to which the despot is driven 
to reduce himself by murdering hts 
opponents end possible rwals, tiU he 
IS left with only scoundrels for com- 
pany and loathed by the people when 
they realize how they have been en- 
vlared 

In the tndiududl soul despotism 
means the dominion of one among 
those unlawful oppotitCT whose ex- 
istence, cten in decent people, k re- 
tcn/cd in drfams The dcmocraiic man 
alloucd equal rights to all his drsircs, 
hut this balance is easily destroyed 
by the grouth of a master passion, Inc\itabl> 

M uJI ETOdm^Uj rnshu I. 


Ihe neglect of ever>thing else may 
fransform a democracy and lead to a 
demand for despotism A democratic 
state may fall under the influence of 
unprmapled leaders, ready to mm- 
“f er •? ‘hi thirst for hberty with too 
deep droughts of this heady ivme, and 
en, d Its rulers are not complaisant 
enough to give it unstated freedom, 
they iviU be arraigned as acoureed oh- 
Law-abidmg dt- 
wlin n” ‘"Shltafl as nonentities 
who hog their chains, and all praise 
tad honour ^11 bestaved,%oth 
bchavp^l'''* '? pnvate, on rulers who 

J .I-tahha stalethe 
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unbl at last the vcr>' animals calcli the 
infecbon of anarchv The parent falls 
into Oic habit of behaN’ing hkc the 
child, and the child like the parent 
the father is afraid of his sons, and 
they show no fear or respect for their 
parents, in order to assert their free- 
dom Cibzcns, resident aliens, and 
sbangcrs from abroad arc all on an 
equal foobng To descend to smaller 
matters, the schoolmaster hmidly flat- 
ters his pupils, and the pupils make 
light of their masters as well as of 
their attendants Generally speaking, 
the young copy their elders, argue 
with them, and will not do as they are 
told, while the old, anxious not to be 
thought disagreeable tyrants, imitate 
the young and condescend to enter 
into their jokes and amusements The 
full measure of popular liberty is 
reached when the slaves of both sexes 
are quite as free as the owners who 
paid for them, and I had almost for- 
gotten to menbon the spint of freedom 
and equabty m the mutual relations 
of men and women 

Well, to quote Aeschylus, we may 
as well speak ‘the word that nses to 
our bps * 

Certainly, so I will No one who 
had not seen it would believe how 
much more freedom the domesbc ani- 
mals enjoy in a democracy than else- 
where The very dogs behave as if 
die proverb like misbess, like maid’ 
apphed to them, and the horses and 
donkeys catch Ae habit of walking 
down the street with all the digmty of 
freemen, runnmg mto anyone they 
meet who does not get out of their 
way The whole place is simply burst- 
mg with the spint of liberty 

No need to tell me that I have often 
suffered from it on my way out of 
the town 

Puttmg all these items together, 
you can see the result the citi 2 ens be- 
come so sensibve that they resent the 


slightest appheabon of control as in- 
tolerable tyranny, and m their resolve 
to have no master diey end by disre- 
garding even the law, wntten or un 
\vntten. 

Yes, I know that only too well 

Such then, I should say, is the seed, 
so full of fair promise, from which 
spnngs despotism 

promising indeed But what is the 
next stege^ 

The same disease that destroyed oh- 
^chy breaks out again here, with all 
the more force because of the prevail- 
ing licence, and enslaves democracy 
The truth is that, m the consbtubon of 
society, quite as much as in the 
weadier or in plants and ammals, any 
excess bnngs about an equally violent 
reacbon So the only outcome of too 
much freedom is likely to be excessive 
subjechon, m the state or m the indi- 
vidual, wfuch means that the culmma- 
bon of hberty m democracy is pre- 
cisely what prepares the way for the 
cruellest extreme of servitude under a 
despot But 1 think you were askmg 
redier about die nature of diat disease 
which afflicts democracy in commoz 
with oligarchy and reduces it to slav 
cry 

Yes, I was 

What I had m mmd was that set 
of idle spendthrifts, among whom die 
bolder spirits take the lead We com- 
pared these leaders, if you remember, 
to drones aimed with stings, die 
sbn^ess drones bemg their less enter- 
pnsmg followers In any society where 
these two groups appear diey create 
disorder, as phlegm and bile do in die 
body Hence the lawgiver, as a good 
physician of the body pohbc, should 
take measures m advance, no less than 
die prudent bee-keeper who tnes to 
forestall the appearance of drones, or, 
failmg that, cuts diem out, cells and 
all, as quickly as he can 

Quite true 
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Then, to gain a clearer view of our 
problem, let us suppose the dcmo- 
crahc commonwealth to be du'ided 
into three parts, as m hict it is One 
consists of the drones wc have ]ust 
(fesenbed Bred bv the spirit of 
hcence, m a deinocrac>' this class is 
no less numerous and much moro 
energetic than in an ohgarclu, where 
it is despised and kept out of office 
and so remains weak for lack of exer- 
cise But in a democracN it furnishes 
all the leaders, wth a few exceptions, 
its keenest members make the speeches 
and transact tlie business, while the 
odier drones settle on the benches 
round, humming applause to drowm 
any opposition Thus nearly the whole 
management of the commonwealth is 
in its hands 
Quite true 

Meanwhile, a second group is con- 
stantly emergmg from the mass 
Where everyone is bent upon malang 
money, the steadiest characters tend 
to amass the greatest wealth Here is 
a very convement source from which 
the drones can draw an abundance of 
honey 

No doubt, they cannot squeeze any 
out of men of small means 
"The nch,’ I beheve, is uhat thev 
call this class which provides proven- 
der for the drones 
Yes 

The durd class \vill be ihe ‘people,^ 
comprising all the peasantry who work 
their own farms, with few possessions 
and no interest m pohhes In a de- 
mocracy this is die largest class and, 
xihen once assembled, its power is 
supreme 

Yes, but it xvill not often meet, un- 
less it gets some share of the honey 
Well, It always does get its share, 
uhen die leaders are distnbutmg to 
the people uhat thev have taken from 
the well-to-do, alwaj's provided they 
can keep the hon’s share for them- 


sches''- The plundered nch arc 
dnven to defend llicmselvcs in debate 
before the Assembly and bv anx mcas* 
ures thev can compass, and then, 
even if they have no rcxolutionniy' de- 
signs, the other party accuse them of 
plotting against the people and of 
being reactionary oligarchs At last, 
when thex see the people unxvittinglv 
misled bv such denunciation into at- 
tempts to treat them unjustly, then, 
whether they xvish it or not, they be- 
come rcaclionancs in good earnest 
There is no help for it, the poison is 
mjcclcd bv the sling of those drones 
xvo spoke of Then follow impeach- 
ments and tnnls, in xvhich each party 
arraigns the other 
Quite so 

And the people nlwavs put forxx'ard 
a single champion of their interests, 
xx'hom they nurse to greatness Here, 
plainly enough, is the root from xvhich 
despohsm mx'anably springs *** 

Yes 

Hoxv docs the transformation of the 
people’s champion into a despot be- 
gin? You hax’c heard the legend tliey 
tell of the shnne of Lycaean Zeus in 
Arcadia how one xvho tastes a single 
piece of human flesh mixed in xwth 
the flesh of the sacrificial xichms is 
Bated to be changed into a xvolf In 
the same xvnv the people’s champion, 
finding himself m full control of the 
mob, mav not scruple to shed a 
brothers blood, dragging him before 

Pendes Ind introduced the pajment 
ot a small fee to enable countrj people to 
to Athens for service on juries 
Inis was later increased to an amount 
for fte loss of a day’s work 
Alter the Peloponnesian War, atizens 
paid for attending the Assembly 
incre were abo distributions of surplus 
pajTnenls for 

5) observes 
despots h'ld 
Cf Herod 


“AiBtofle ^Pohl,a, v I 
"htt in flie old days most 
nsen he- ’ 
lu 82 
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a tnbunal '\nUi Iho usual unjust 
charges, he may foulK murder him, 
hlotUng out a man’s life and tasting 
landrod blood \nth unhalloued tongue 
and hps, he mav send men to dcadi 
or exile with hinted promises of debts 
to be cancelled and estates to be redis- 
tributed Is it not thenceforth his m- 
ciitable fate either to be destroyed 
by his enemies or to seize absolute 
power and be transformed from a hu- 
man being into a wolf? 

It is 

Here, then, we have the party- 
leader in the civil war against prop- 
erty If he is banished, and then 
returns from exile in despite of his 
enemies, he will come back a finished 
despot If they cannot procure his 
banishment or death by denounang 
him to the state, they will conspire to 
assassmate him Then comes the no- 
torious device of all who have reached 
this stage in the despot’s career, the re- 
quest for a bodyguard to keep the 
people’s champion safe for them The 
request is granted, because the people, 
in their alarm on his account, have no 
fear for themselves 

Quite true 

This IS a terrifying sight for the man 
of property, who is barged with being 
not merely nch but the people’s 
enemy He will follow the oracle’s ad- 
vice to Croesus, 

To flee by Hennus’ pebbly shore, 

Dreadmg the coward’s shame no 
more 

Well, he would have litde chance 
to dread it a second time 

True, if he IS cau^t, no doubt he 
will be done to death, whereas our 
champion himself does not, like Hec- 
tor’s chanoteer,*® ’measure his tower- 
ing length in dust,’ but on the con- 
trary, overriirows a host of nvals and 
stands erect m the chanot of the state, 

84 Herodotus, i 55 

88 Jliad, xw 776 
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no longer protector of the people, hut 
its nhsolute master. 

Yes, it must come to that. 

And now shall we desenbe the 
happy condition of the man and of the 
country which harbours a creature of 
Ibis stamp? 

By all means 

hi the early days he has a smile and 
a greeting for everyone he meets, dis- 
claims any absolute power, mdees 
large promises to his blends and to 
die public, sets about the rebef of 
debtors and the distnbution of land 
to the people and to his supporters, 
and assumes a mild and gracious air 
towards everybody But as soon as he 
has disembarrassed himself of his 
enled enemies by coming to terms 
with some and destroying others, he 
begms sbmng up one war after an- 
other, m order tnet the people may 
feel their need of a leader, and also 
be so impovenshed by taxation that 
they will be forced to thmk of nothmg 
but winnmg their daily bread, in- 
stead of plotting Bgamst him More- 
over, if he suspects some of cherishing 
riioughts of beedom and not submit- 
ting to his rule, he will find a pretext 
for putting them at the enemy’s mercy 
and so making away with them For 
all these reasons a despot must be 
constantly provoking wars 

He must 

This course will lead to his bemg 
hated by his countrymen more and 
more Also, the bolder spints among 
those who have helped him to power 
and now hold positions of influence 
will begm to speak their mmd to him 
and among themselves and to cnticize 
his policy If the despot is to mam- 
tam his rule, he must gradually make 
away with all these malcontents, until 
he has not a biend or an enemy left 
who is of any account He will need 
ti) ke^ a sharp eye open for anyone 
who IS courageous or high-mmded or 
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intelligent or nch, it is his happy fate 
to be at \m with all such, whether he 
likes it or not, and to lay h)S plans 
against diem until he has purged the 
commonwealth 
A fine sort of purgationl 
Yes, the exact opposite of the medi- 
cal procedure, which removes the 
ivorst elements in the bodily condition 
and leaves die best 
There seems to be no choice, if be 
IS to hold bis power 
No, he IS confined to the happy 
alternatives of living ivith people most 
of whom are good for nothing and 
who hate him into the bargain, or not 
livmg at all And die greater the 
loathmg these actions inspire m his 
countrymen, the more he wiU need 
tnistworthv recruits to strengthen his 
bodyguard Where wiH he turn to find 
men on whom he can rely? 

They will come florimg of their 
own accord, if he offen enou^ pay 
Fommers of all sorts, you mean- 
yet anottiersivann of drones But why 
not draw upon the home supply? He 
could rob &e citizens of their slaves, 
emancmate them, and enroll them is 
his bodyguard 

No doubt they would be the most 
faithful adherents he could find 
What an enviable condition for the 
despot, to pul his trust m such fnends 
as these, when he has made away widi 
hxs earlier supporters! He will, of 
course, be the admiration of all this 
band of new-made abzens, whose 
company he will enjoy when every 
decent person shuns with loalh- 

W At GoTg 510 B Sodates renmrVs dial 
a despot cannot make fneods with ha 
betters, whom he will fear, or wiflj ha 
lofenors, whom he wiU despae; but onk 
wth men of like cbamoler, who wifl 
truckle to him In vn 332 c Plato 
says that Dionysius I was too clever to 
trust an>one, and 'there a no surer aea 
of moral character than die lack of trurt- 
wordiy fnends * 


mg It is not for nothing that the 
tragic drama « thought to be a store- 
Iwmse of wisdom, and above all Euri- 
pides, whose profundity of thought 
appears m the remark that 'despots 
grow wise by converse wnth the wse,’ 
meaning no doubt by the wise these 
associates we have dcscnlicd 

Yes, and Eunpidcs pmisos absolute 
power as godlike, with much more to 
uic same effect. So do die other 
poets''^ 

That being so, the Iragodians wll 
give a further proof of their wisdom 
if they will cycusc us and all stales 
whoso constitution resembles ours, 
when wa deny them admittance on 
As ground that they sing the praises 
of despotism At the same time, I 
expect they will go the round of other 
states, where they will bre actors with 
fine sonorous voices to sway the in- 
chnation of the assembled crowd 
towards a despotic or a democratip 
constitution Noturaliy they are hou» 
oured and well paid for these services, 
by despots cbefly, and m a less degreo 
by democracies But the bgher dicy 
mount up the scale of commonweallhs, 
the more their reputation flags, hke 
a climber who gives in for lack of 
breadi However, we are ^vandenng 
from our subject Let us go bade to 
the despoils army How is he to main- 
tain das fine, eve^sbfbng array of 
nondesenpts? 


there may be m die temples,*® so long 
as it Will last, as well as die property 


onen quuic umb# liuui 

--gcdians, as many people now quote 
mespy e, widiout regard to the con- 
a dramatist is not 
for all he sentiments ex- 
pwssed by his characters 

“ b 4e ancient world temples were to 
j ^ osod like ba^ for die safe 
^ valuables, since robbery would 
mvolve the additional guilt of saerdege 
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of his \ichms, thus lightening the war- 
taxes imposed on tlic people. 

And when that source fails? 

Clearly he wU support himself, 
with his boon-companions, minions, 
and mistresses, from his parent’s 
estate. 

I understand* the despot and hts 
comrades will be maintained by the 
common people which gave him hiith 

Inevitably 

But how if the people resent this 
and say it is not right for the father 
to support his grown-up son — it ought 
to be the other way about, they did 
not hnng him into nemg and set him 
up in order that, when he had grown 
great, they should be the slaves of 
their own slaves and support them 
together with their master and the rest 
of his rabble, he was to be the cham- 
pion to set them free from the nch 
and the so-called upper doss. Sup- 
pose they now order him and his 
partisans to leave the country, as a 
father might dnve his son out of die 
house along \vidi his riotous fnends? 

Then, to be sure, the people will 
learn what sort of a creature it has 
bred and nursed to greatness m its 
bosom, irnbl now the child is too 
strong for the parent to dnve out. 

Do you mean that the despot will 
dare to lay violent hands on tlus father 
of his and beat him if he resists? 

Yes, when once he has disarmed 
him. 

So die despot is a pamade, widi no 
pity for the wealcness of age Here, 
It seems, is absolutism openly avowed 
The people, as they say, have escaped 
the smoke only to fall mto the fire, 
exchangmg service to free men for 
die tyranny of slaves That freedom 
which knew no bounds must now put 
on the livery of the most harsh and 
bitter servitude, where the slave has 
become the master 

Yes, that is what happens 

May we say, then, that we have 


now sufficiently desenbed the transi- 
tion from democracy to despotism, and 
what despotism is Lke when once es- 
tablished? 

Yes, quite sufficiently. 

Last comes the man of despotic 
character It remams to ask how he 
develops from the democratic type, 
what he is like, and whether his life 
IS one of happmess or of misery 

Yes 

Here I feel the need to define, more 
fully than we have so far done, the 
number and nature of the appetites 
Othenvise it will not he so easy to see 
our way to a conclusion 

Well, It IS not too late. 

Qmte so Now, about the appetites, 
here is the point I want to make plam 
Among the unnecessary pleasures and 
desires, some, I should say, are un- 
lawful. Probably they are innate in 
everyone, but when they are dis- 
ciphned by law and by the higher 
desires with the aid of reason, th^ 
can m some people be got nd of en- 
tirely, or at least left few and feeble, 
although m others they will be com- 
paratively strong and numerous. 

What md of desires do you mean? 

Those which besbi diemselves in 
dreams, when the gender part of the 
soul slumbers and the control of rea- 
son IS withdrawn, then die wild beast 
in us, full-fed with meat or dnnk, be- 
(ximes rampant and shakes off sleep 
to go in quest of what will gratify its 
own iDstmcts As you know, it will 
cast away all shame and prudence at 
such moments and stick at nothmg 
fri phantasy it will not shnnk from m- 
tercourse with a mother or anyone 
else, man, god, or brute, or from for- 
bidden food or any deed of blood. In 
a word, it will go to any Iragth of 
shamelessness and folly. 

Quite true 

It 15 otherwise ^vlth a man sound m 


Distinguislied at 558 d 
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body and mind, \\lm, Wfuro )« jjiii « 
to sleep, awakens tbe ir.ismi wilhm 
him to feed on luph tlionyhis nwl 
questionings in cnikcled tm dtlittinii 
IE lie has neither slani d nor siirfeiud 
his appetites, so tint, lulled to n’^t. im 
deligiits or griefs of theirs tn.is tnmhU 
that better part, but leave U Em* to 
reach out, in pure and ludepiiulenl 
thought, after some new k*now ledge of 
things past, present, or to come, if, 
likewasc, he has soolhid lus passmti^ 
so as not to fall asleep with his anecr 
roused against an> man, if. i« f.iel, 
he docs not take his rest until he Iws 
quieted tivo of the three elcmeiils m 
his soul and awakened the tliirtl 
wliercm wsdom dwells, then he is m 
a fair svay to grasp the truth of ihrags, 
and the visions of his dreams will not 
be unlawful However, wo base been 
earned away from our point, winch is 
that in every one of us, even those 
who seem most respectable, there exist 
desires, tomble in their untamed law. 
lessness, winch reveal themselves m 
dreams Do you agree? 
rdo 

Remember, then, our account of the 
democratic man, how lus character 
was shaped by his early training under 
a parsimonious father, who respected 
only the businesslike desires, disnnss. 
mg the unnecessary ones as concerned 
ivith frivolous embclhshmenls Then, 
assoQatmg with mote sophisticated 
people who were a prey to those few- 
less appebtes we have just desenbed, 
he fell into their Nwiys, and hatred of 
his hither's miserliness drove him mlo 
every sort of extravagance But, hav- 
mg a better disposibon than hu cor. 
rupters, he came to a compromise be* 
tween the two conflicting ways of hf^ 
mahng the best of both wath what he 
called moderabon and avoiding alike 
the meanness of die one and the 
licence of the other So the obgarchi. 
cal man was transformed into the 
democrabc 


\ hnlil hv that dr-cnpthjii 
Niu Itini’uu him tnruwn ohl In h'’ 
Itini wUh ,» vmmv s*mi turd In h«< 
vhh r ti» th« tim** In 

flm ill IV u tuw udt th wtli ' Uw • 
whifh hU 'rfltu.ri call p^r* 
ftU fridhim whilmuth* iWtv* xuV 
lus filhir aud frir^mk I'nd tlwir luj'. 
pwl to ih' ttTniprt'U'uu Wh^i 
UmW*’ wi/ird* who wimM ronjuti up 
an ttli'idult* rtilff in tin j ruing ituus 
soul hi gm to ri'uih* ihi’ iJiHiif iht'ir 
xpilb, m ilu rivi't th**' cnntme 
to ciiguulpr 1)1 him a pixuoti 

In til unjunu Ihf nu)h of hlh' nppcld^’^ 
whiilj in for duiding among th'mi 
SI l\« all ibh pluitihT ~ a 
llul t m utiK W comp.in d to a 
wingtd drone lake a wirm huJwng 
round ihh cHMlnn*, the nthif drsitvt 
come Lndcn with mcerisr and pt'r- 
(umes, garlmds and wmc. fmlmc JW 
gnwiiJi to tlic full on the ph'iuiri'^ of 
a di«o 1 utc hfi*. until ifirx h»\r im 
pkmtcd the sting nf a longing thtt 
cnniiol Iw satisfitd llien at Ind lhi< 
pwinti, as IridiT of the soul, tikes 
madnew for tlic ciiptnin of ds gu\n! 
and hrciiks out in freuTS', if il can laN 
hold upon any thouglits or desires lint 
aw of good report and still cap ihlu of 
shame, it lolls them or dme^ them 
forth, until it has purged the soul of 
all sobncti and called in the pirtrsans 
lo fill the saennl place 
That is a complete picture of how 
the despobe chamclor dmclops 
Is not this the reason why lust has 
long since been called a hrant? A 
ninken man, too, has somcflimg of 
IS tyrannical spirit, and so Ins the 
unahe who dro,ams that lie can lord 
mankind and heasen be- 
t nature or habit or 

^th have eombmod the trails of 
drunkenness. lust, and Iunnq>-, tlien 

h will he Tcmem- 

passion is Eros, and 
commoriy pictured with wings 
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you have the perfect specimen of the 
despotic man 
Quite true 

Such) then, bemg his ongm and 
character, what will his life be like? 

I give It up You must tell me 
I will \^en a master passion is 
enihroned m absolute dommion over 
every part of the soul, feastmg and 
revellmg with courtesans and all such 
delights will become the order of thb 
day And every day and night a for- 
midable crop of fresh appetites spnngs 
up, whose numerous demands quickly 
consume whatever income there may 
be Soon he will be borrowmg and 
trenchmg on his capital, and when all 
resources fail, the lusty brood of appe- 
tites will crowd about him clamourmg 
Goaded on to frenzy by them and 
above all by that nihng passion to 
which they serve as a sort of body- 
guard, he will look out for any man 
of property whom he can rob by fraud 
or violence Money he must have, no 
matter how, if he is not to suffer tor- 
ments. 

All diat is inevitable 
Now, just as a succession of new 
pleasures asserted themselves m his 
soul at the expense of the older ones, 
so this young man will claim the nght 
to live at his parents’ expense and help 
himself to their property when his own 
portion IS spent If they resist, he will 
first try to cheat them, and failmg 
tiiat, he will rob them by force If the 
old people stall hold out, vnSX any 
scruple restram him from behavmg 
like a despot? 

I should not have much hope for 
the parents of such a son 
And yet consider, Adeimantus his 
father and mother have been bound 
to him by the closest ties all his life, 
and now that they are old and faded, 
would he really he ready to beat them 
for the sake of the charms of some 
new-found mistress or favourite who 


has no sort of claim on him? Is he 
gomg to bring these creatures under 
the same roof and let them lord it 
over his parents? 

I bebeve he would 

It IS no very enviable lot, then, to 
give burth to a despotic son 

It IS not 

And now suppose that his parents’ 
resources begm to fail, while his appe- 
tites for new pleasures have mustered 
mto a great swarm m his soul, be will 
begm by breakmg mto someone’s 
house or robbmg a traveller by mght, 
and go on to sweep some temple clean 
of its treasures Meanwhile, the old 
approved beliefs about n^t and 
wrong which he had as a child will he 
overpowered by thoughts, once held 
m subjection, but now emancipated to 
second that master passion whose 
bodyguard they form In his demo- 
cratic days when he was stall under 
ie control of his father and of the 
laws, they broke loose only m sleep, 
but now that this passion has set up 
an absolute dommion, he has become 
for all his wabng life the man he used 
to be from tame to tame m his dreams, 
ready to shed blood or eat forbidden 
food or do any dreadful deed The 
desire that lives in him as sole ruler 
in a waste of lawless disrule will drive 
him, as a tyrant would drive his coun- 
try, into any desperate venture which 
promises to mamtain it wth its horde 
of followers, some of whom evil com- 
munication has brought m from wth- 
out, while others have been released 
from bondage by the same evil prac- 
tices withm Is that a fair account of 
his manner of life? 

If there are a feiv such characters 
in a country uhere most men are law- 
abidmg, they will go elsew'here to jom 
some despot’s bodyguard or serve as 
mercenancs in any W’ar that is toward 
In quiet tames of peace, the) stav at 
home and commit cnmes on a small 
scale, as thiev es, burglars, piclqpockets, 
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temple'Tobbers, kidnappers, or, if they 
have a ready tongue, they may take 
to selling their services as informers 
and false witnesses 
Such cnmes ^viU be a small matter, 
you mean, so long as the criminals are 
few in number 

Small IS a relative term, and all of 
them put together do not, as they say, 
come ^vldlm sight of the degra^hon 
and misery of society under a despot 
WTien the number of such cnnunals 
and then hangers-on mcreases and 
they become aware of their strength, 
then it is they who, helped by the 
folly of the common people, create the 
despot out of that one among their 
number whose soul is itself under the 
most tyranmcal despotism 
Yes, such a state of inmd would 
naturally be his best qualificahon 
All goes smoothly if men are ready 
tosubnut But the country may resist, 
and then, )ust as he began by callmg 
his father and mother to order, so now 
he will disciphne his once loved 
fatherland, or motherland os ^e 
Cretans call it, and see that it shall 
live m subjecbon to the newfound 
partisans he has called in to enslave 
it So this man’s desires come to their 
fulfilment 
Yes, that IS true 

In private life, before they ^un 
power, men of this stamp either con- 
sort with none but parasites ready 
to do them anv service, or, if thev have 
a favour to beg, they will not hesitate 
themselves to ennge and posture m 
simulated friendliness, which soon 
cools off when their end is gamed So, 
throughout life, the despobc character 
has not a fnend in the world, he is 
sometimes master, sometimes slav^ 
but never knows tnie fnendship or 
freedom There is no faithfulness m 
him, and, xf wc were nght m our no- 
tion of )ushce, he is the perfect ex- 
ample of the unjust man 
Ccrtainlv 


CHAPTER xxxm (k 576b-588a) 


THE JUST AND THE UNJUST LIVES 
COMPARED IN RESPECT OF 
HAPPINESS 


By tracing the portraits of the ph- 
losopher-hng and of the despot, Soc- 
rates has now set m contrast the 
ideally just man and the ideally «n- 
just, m response to the original de- 
mand of Glaucon and Adetmanius 
(Chap Vj It remains to point out 
winch hfc IS the happiest Three argu- 
ments are advanced 

(1) The man whose soul is under 


the despotism of a master passion is 
the unhappiest by three tests of well- 
being freedom, wealth, and security 
^om fear His unlimited licence to 
*do what he hkes‘ is not genuine free- 
dom, which consists in doing what the 
true, 1 e the reosonoWc, self wtUs for 
the good of the whole man (In the 
Gorgias 446 ff Socrates argues against 
Tohis that the autocrat is least of all 
men able to do what he wills in this 
sense ) No man is nch whose desires 
can never be satisfied The despot, 
moreover, as the enemy of mankind, 
must live haunted by fear 

(2) When the two lives are com- 
pared m respect of pleasantness, the 
fecsf judge IS the philosopher, who 
alone has erpenenced the pecuhar 
of on three parts of the soul, 
and u,hosc expenence ts supported by 
timg/if ond reining (ft appears 
here nrcre dearly than elseval, ere, that 
each part of the soul Im rts character- 
tnrd ^osires are de- 

Ths f^^'^oees tn their ob,eets 
j"""' ‘oggestJn at 
485 D that desire is a single fiind of 
energy which can be turned frL one 
ob,eet to another Ue e stZam Z 

oerted into another bed’) "* 
s nrocfturrw on the 

dwt, notion between pure or positwe 
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nlcawrc and pJcavtrc tthtch is 
iJCMi/sc exaggerated hj conira^i with 
a preceding puin of iiMui Thm ihc 
plcofurc of eating it enhanced the 
pain of hunper iihch if rc/iptrs, and 
f/iiT K said to he true of most scnsttal 
pleasures, hut not (it w impl'icrfj of the 
pleasures cnioijcd hij the soul mde^ 
pendenihj of the body InicUcctual 
satisfactions arc also more real, m pro- 
portion as the mind and the truth tt 
feeds on arc more real than the l)odtj 
and its earthly food The despot, 
being cnslaied to the iottesl of all de- 
sires and appetites, ts at ihc farthest 
remove from ihc pure and real pleas- 
ures accessible io the philosophic 
ruler (The dtstinctions between true 
and false, or pure and mixed, pleasures 
are drawn in greater detail m the 
PHILEBtJS ) 

To sum up, then this worst type of 
man is he who behaves in walang 
life as we said men do in their dreams 
The bom despot who gams absolute 
power must come to this, and the 
longer he lives as a tyrant, the more 
this character grows upon him 
Inevitably, said Glaucon, who now 
took his turn to answer 
Now shall we find that the lowest 
depth of wickedness goes with the 
lowest depth of unhappmess, and that 
the misery of the despot is really in 
proportion to the extent and duration 
of his power, thou^ the mass of man- 
kmd may hold many different cam- 
ions? 

Yes, that much is certam 
It is true, is it not? that each type of 
individual — the despotic, the demo- 
cratic, and so on — resembles the state 
With the correspondmg type of consti- 
tution, and will be good and happy in 
a coirespondmg degree 
Yes, of course 

In pomt of excellence, then, how 
does a state under a despotism com- 


pare with the one governed by kings, 
such as we first desenbed? 

They are at opposite extremes, the 
best and the worst 
I shall not ask which is which, for 
tliat IS obvious Is your estimate the 
same wth respect to their degrees of 
happiness or misery? We must not 
let our eyes be dazzled by fixmg them 
only on the despot himself and some 
few of his supporters, we should not 
decide until we have looked into every 
comer and inspected the life of the 
whole community 
Tliat IS a fair demand Everyone 
must see that a state is most wretched 
under a despot and happiest under a 
true long 

And m judging between the corre- 
spondmg mdividuals, is it not equally 
fair to demand the verdict of one who 
IS not dazzled, like a child, by the 
outivard pomp and parade of absolute 
power, but whose understandmg can 
enter into a man's heart and see all 
that goes on within? Should we not 
all do well to listen to such a com- 
petent judge, if he had also bved un- 
der the same roof and witnessed the 
despot's behaviour, not only in the 
emergencies of public bfe, but towards 
mtunates m his own household, where 
be can best be seen stnpped of his 
theatneal garb? We might then ask 
for a report on the happmess or miseiy 
of the de^ot as compared with the 
rest of the world 
Yes, that would be perfeedy fair 
Shall we, then, make beheve that 
ourselves are qualified to judge 
from havmg been m contact with 
despots, so ^t we may have someone 
to answer our questions? ^ 

By all means 

Beanng in mmd, then, the analogy 

41 Plato, it 15 generally agreed, here 
implies diat he himself is qualified to 
judge by his experience of hvmg at die 
court of Dionysius I of Syracuse on his 
firet visit to the West in 3^/7 b c 
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between state and mdmdual, you 
shall tell me ^^hat you think of the 
condibOD of each in turn To bcgm 
wth the state is it free under a 
despot, or enslaved? 

TJtterly enslaved 

And yet you see it contains some 
who are masters and free men 
Yes, a few, but almost the whole of 
it, includmg the most respectable part, 
IS degraded to a miserable slavery 
If the individual, then, is analogous 
to the state, we shall find the same 
order of things m him a soul lab(xir> 
mg under the meanest semtude, tiie 
best elements in it being enslaved, 
while a small part, which is also the 
most frenaed and corrupt, plays the 
master Would you call such a condi* 
bon of the soul freedom or slavery? 
Slavery, of course 
And ]ust as a state enslaved to a 
tyrant cannot do what it really ^vlshe$, 
so neither can a soul under a similar 
tyranny do what it wishes as a whole 
Goaded on agamrt its will by tlie stmg 
of desire, it will he filled wth con- 
fusion and remorse Like tiie corre- 
sponding state, it must always be 
poverty-stncken, unsabsfied, and 
haunted by fear Nowhere else wiH 
there be so much lamentabon, groan- 
ing, and anguish as in a counby under 
a despobsm, and m a soul maddened 
by the tyranny of passion and lust 

It cannot be otherwise 

These, I think, were the consideta- 
bons that made you judge such a state 
to be the most unhappy of all 

Was I not nght? 

Cortairiy But, m vimv of the same 
facts, what would you say of the 
despobc type of individual? 

That he IS by far the most miserable 
of men 


stance into the position of an actual 
despot 

Judging by what wc have said al- 
ready, I should think that must be 
true 

Yes, but tins IS the most important 
of nil questions, the choice between n 
good and an e\il life, and wc must be 
content with nothing short of a rea- 
soned convicbon Am I nglit in tliink- 
ing that some light may be gamed 
from considering those wealthy pri- 
vate individuals who owm a large num- 
ber of slaves? In that respect they arc 
like the despot, though his subjects arc 
sbll more numerous Now, as you 
know, tliey do not hvc m terror of 
then servants 

No, what have thc> to fear? 

Nothing But do you sec whv? 

Yes, it IS because the individual is 
protected bv the whole communit> 

True, but imagine a man owning 
fifty or more sl.ivcs, miraculously 
caught up with his wife and children 
and planted, along w'ltb all his house- 
hold goods and servants, in some 
desert place where there w’crc no free- 
men to come to his rescue Would he 
not be homblv afraid that lus serv'ants 
would make away with him and his 
family? He would be dnven to fawn 
upon some of the slaves with hberal 
promises and give them tbcir freedom, 
much against his will So he would 
become a parasite, dependent on his 
own henchmen 

That would be his only w’ay to 
escape destruction 

Moreover, the place he was trans- 
ported to might be surrounded by 
neighbours who would not tolerate the 
claims of one man to lord it over 
others, but would retahate fiercely on 
anyone they caught in such an at- 
tempt 


There I think you are wrong You 
vviU perhaps agree that there is a sbll 
lower depth of miser)', to be found m 
a man of this temperament who has 
not the good fortune to remain in a 
pnvate stabon hut is thrust by mreum- 


in that case he would be in sb 
more desperate straits, hemmed m o 
aU sides by enemies 

„ “ picture of the prison 1 

which the despot is conBned? His ni 
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hire IS such ns wo ha%c described in- 
fested with nil minner of fenrs and 
lusts Ho\\c\er ciinoiis he ma> be, he 
alone can never travel abroad to at- 
tend the great fcstnals which wciy 
freeman wants to witness, but must 
Inc like a woman ensconced in the 
recesses of his house, cmnnng his 
countriinen wdio can leave their 
homes to see what is worlli seeing m 
foreign lands You spoke just now of 
the despotic character, ill governed in 
his own soul, as the most miserable of 
men, but lliesc disadvantages I have 
mentioned add to his wretchedness 
when he is driven bv ill luck out of 
his pnvate station to become an actual 
despot and undertake to rule others 
when he is not his oivn master You 
might as w ell force a paralytic to leave 
the sheltered life of an invaUd and 
spend his da^s m fighting or in Inals 
of physical strength 

Quite true, Socrates, that is a fair 
companson 

So the despot’s condition, my dear 
Glaucon, is supremely wretched, even 
harder than the life you pronounced 
the hardest of all. Whatever people 
may dunk, the actual tyrant is really 
the most abject slave, a parasite of the 
vilest scoundrels. Never able to sat- 
isfy his desires, he is always in need, 
^d, to an eye that sees a soul in its 
entirety, he will seem the poorest of 
the poor His condibon is like that of 
the country he governs, haunted 
throughout hfe by terrors and con- 
vulsed with anguish Add to this what 
we said before, that power is bound 
to exaggerate every fault and make 
him ever more envious, treacherous, 
unjust, friendless, impure, harbouring 
every vice in his bosom, and hence 
only less of a calamity to all about him 
than he is to himself 

No man of sense will dispute that 

Then the time has come for you, 
as the final judge in this competition, 
to decide who stands first m point of 
happiness and to arrange m order all 


our five l>T;>es of character, the kingly, 
the timocratic, the oligarchic, the 
democratic, the despotic 
Tlic decision is easy In respect 
both of goodness and of happmess 1 
range tliem in the order in which they 
have entered the lists 
Shall we hire a herald, then, or 
shall I myself proclaim that, in the 
judgment of the son of Anston, the 
happiest man is he who is first m good- 
ness and justice, namely the true kmg 
who is also hng over himself, and the 
most miserable is that lowest example 
of injushce and vice, die bom despot 
whose tyranny prevails m his own soul 
and also over his country 
Yes, you may proclaim that 
May I add that it would make no 
difference if the true character of both 
should remain unknown to heaven and 
to mankind? 

You may 

Very well, said I, that may stand as 
one of our proofs But I want to con- 
sider a second one, which can, I thmk, 
be based on our division of the soul 
into three parts, coirespondmg to the 
three orders m the state Each part 
seems to me to have its own form of 
pleasure and its pecuhar desire, and 
any one of die three may govern the 
soul 

How do you mean*^ 

There was the part with which a 
man gams knowledge and understand- 
mg, and another whereby he shows 
spint The third was so mulbfanous 
that we could find no smgle appropn- 
ale name, we called it after its chief 
and most powerful characteristic ‘ap- 
petite,' because of the intensity of all 
die appetites connected with eating 
and dnnking and sk£ and so on We 
also called it money-lovmg, because 
money is the pnnapal means of sat- 
isfying desires of dus kmd Gam is 
die source of its pleasures and die ob- 
ject of its affection, so ‘money-lovmg’ 
or ‘gam-lovmg’ might he die best 
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single expression to siim np the nn- 
ture of ^ part of the soul for tho 
purpose of our discussion 
1 agree 

The spinted element, again, we 
thinlc of as wholly bent upon winning 
power and victory and a good name 
So we might call it honour-loving or 
ambitious 
Very suitably 

Whereas the part whereby we gain 
knowledge and understanding is least 
of all concerned with wealth or repu* 
tation Obviously its sole endeavor k 
to know the truth, and we may speak 
of it as loving knowledge ana philo- 
sophic 
Quite so 

^d the human soul is somebmes 
governed by this prmciple, somebmes 
by one of the other two, as die case 
may be Hence we recognise three 
mam classes of men, the philosophic^ 
the ambibous, and the lovers of gain 
So there will also be three correspond- 
mg forms of pleasure 
Certainly 

Now, if you choose to ask men of 
these three types, which of theK bves 
IS the pleasantest, each in turn will 
praise his own above the rest The 
man of busmess will say that, as com- 
pared with profit-making, the pleas- 
ure of winning a high reputabon or 
of learning are worthless, except m so 
far as they bang in money aro- 
bihous man will despise the pleasure 
derived from money as vulgar, and the 
pleasiTC of learmng, if it does not 
brmg fame, as moonshine Thephilos- 
again, will think that the sabs- 
facbon of knowmg the truth and al- 
ways gaming fresh understanding u 
beyond all comparison with those 
other pleasures, which he will call 
necessag m the fullest sense, for 
he would have no use for them, if 
ttej were not unavoidable In this 
^ute about the pleasures of each 
dass and as to which of the three 
hves as a whole is not merely heller 


and nobler but actually pleasanter or 
less painful, how is one to kmow whose 
judgment is the Inicst? 

I nm not prepared to say 

Well, think of it m tins \^ay ’WTiat 
IS required for a sound judgment? Can 
It rest on any belter foundahon than 
experience, or insight, or reasoning? 

Surely not 

Take expcnencc, then Which of 
our three men has the fullest nequamt- 
ance with all the pleasures we have 
mentioned? lias the lover of gain such 
an understanding of the truth as to 
k*now by expcnencc tbe pleasure of 
knowledge better than the philoso- 
pher k*nows the pleasure of gam? 

No, all the advantage lies with the 
philosopher, who cannot help expen- 
encing both the other kinds of pleas- 
ure from childhood up, whereas the 
lover of gam is under no necessity to 
taste the sweetness of understanding 
the truth of things, rather he would 
not find It easy to gain that experience, 
however hard he should try' 

In cxpenence of both sorts of pleas- 
ure, then, the philosopher has the ad- 
vantage over fte lover of gam How 
does he compare with the ambibous 
roan? Is he less well acquainted with 
the pleasures of honour than the other 
IS vvidi the pleasures of wisdom? 

No, honour comes to them all, if 
they accompbsh Qieir several pur- 
poses, the nch man is esteemed by 
many people, and so are the brave 
man and the wise So the pleasure of 
being honoured is familiar to tiiem all, 
but only the philosopher can know 
how sweet it is to contemplate tlie 
tiufli 

Then, so far as e^enence goes, he 
IS the best judge of tiie fliree 

Yes, by far 

And the only one m whom eqien- 
onoe IS seconded by insight 4* 

Insight or intelligence will help him 
to leam more &om a less amount of 
sxpenence 
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II must bf so, in pMismp lus mvTi 
We ihc Nvisc man speaks with author* 

it> 

^Viwt life or form of pleasure will 
this fudge rani* second? 

Obviously, that of the warlike and 
ambitious temperament. It comes 
nearer than the business man’s to Ins 
own 

And the pleasure of gain will come 
last, It seems. 

Surely 

So now the just man has scored a 
second victory over the unjust There 
remains the third round, for which the 
'vrcstlers at the Great Games invoke 
Olympian Zeus, the Preserver, and 

^®At banquets the third hbahon was 
offered to Zeus liic Preserver Tills pas- 
sage seems to imply that compehlors at 
the Olympic Games had a corresponding 
custom Plato is fond of quoting the 
phrase 'the third (libabon) to the Pre- 
server,' ■where his arguments culminate 
at the third stage 


.1 f.ill in this l«)i)l 01011111 be decisive 
I V* I'ln io h.ivt- heard some wise man 
MV lint oulv the pleasures of mtclli- 
i:/ lire are entirely tnio and pure, nil 
the others nre illiisoiy. 

lint slionld settle the matter But 
whit dors It mean? 

I vtnil discover the meaning, if you 
wilt help me bv nnsvvcnng my ques- 
liom We speik of jiain .is tlio con- 
tnrv of pk isurc Is there not also 
ft Mi'iitr.d vlate lietwccn the two, in 
wliith the mind feels neither pleasure 
nor p.un, but is .as it were at rest from 
iKilh** 

Well, you must h.nvc heard people 
sav. when they are ill, that nothing is 
plcavantcr than to he well, though 
thev never knew it untd (hcv were ill, 
nnd jieoplo m great pain wall tell you 
that relief from pain is tlic greatest 
pleasure in (he world There nre m.any 
such eases in which you find the suf- 
ferer saying that the height of pleas- 
ure 15 not positive enjoyment, but the 
peace which comes with the absence 
of pain 

Yes, I suppose at such moments the 
stale of rest becomes pleasurable and 
all that can be desired 

In the same way, then, when enjoy- 
ment comes to an end, the cessation of 
pleasure will be painful. 

I suppose so. 

If so, that slate of rest which, we 
said, lies between pleasure and pain, 
will be sometimes one, sometimes the 
other But if it IS nei^er of the two, 
how can it become both? 

I do not think it can 

And besides, both pleasure and pam 
ore processes of change ** which take 
place in the mmd, are they not? 
whereas the neutral condition ap- 

** Pinto IB thinking specially of pleas- 
ures, like that of satisfying hunger, which 
accompany the physical process of re- 
stonng the normal (neutral) state, which 
has been depleted with accompanying 
pain 
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peared to be a state of rest behveen 
the two So can it be right to regard 
the absence of pain as pleasant or the 
absence of en}oyment as painful? 

No, it cannot 

It foIlcnTS, then, tliat the state of rest 
IS not really either pleasant or painful, 
but only appean so in these cases by 
contrast There is no soundness m 
tliese appearances, by the standard of 
true pleasure tiiey are a sort of im- 
posture 

That seems to be the conclusion 
You might be tempted, in these m- 
stanoes, to suppose that pleasure is the 
same thmg as relief from pam, and 
pain the same as the cessation of pleas- 
ure, but, as an mstance to the con- 
trary, consider pleasures which do not 
follow on pam There are plenty of 
them, the best example is the pleasures 
of smell These occur suddenly with 
extraordinarv intensity, they are not 
preceded b> any pam and they leave 
no pain behind when they cease 
Quite true 

We are not to be persuaded, then, 
that relief from pam is tlie same thmg 
as pure pleasure, or cessation of pleas- 
ure the same as pure pam 
No 

On the other hand, the class of 
pleasures which do mvoKe some sort 
of relief from pam mav be said to in- 
clude the great majority and the most 
intense of all the pleasures, so called 
which reach the mind b\ wav of fte 
bod\, and the same desenpbon ap- 
plies to the pleasures or pains of an- 
Ucipation which precede them 
\os 


Here is .an analog>, to illustrate 
Ihwr nature You think of the world 
.as tkvidcd into an upper region and a 
lower, with a centre between thcm« 
Now if a person w ere transported from 
Klow to the centre, he would be sure 


*' V popibr Mctt, adopted f 
of illiutralion here, but corr, 
Tinrctf 0« c. 


to tbmlc he xvas movmg 'upwards*, and 
when be was stationed at the centre 
and lookmg m the direction be bad 
come from, be would imagme he was 
m the upper region, if he had never 
seen the part which is really above the 
centre And supposing he were trans- 
ported back again, be would thmk he 
was travelhng 'dotvnw’ards,* and this 
tune he would be nght His mistake 
would be due to his ignorance of frie 
real distmcbons between the upper 
and lower regions and the centre 

Clearly 

Yfou will not be surpnsed, tlien, if 
people whose ignorance of truth and 
i^tv gives them many unsound 
ideas, are similarly confmed about 
pleasure and pain and the mtermedi- 
ate state WTien the movement is to- 
wards a pamful condibon, they are 
nght m b^evmg that the pain is real, 
but w»ben thev are passing firom a state 
of pain to tlie neutral pomt, thev are 
firmly convinced that are op- 
proachmg the pleasure of complete 
satisfaction In their ignorance of true 
pleasure, they are deceived by the 
contrast between pain and the absence 
of pain, just ns one w'bo had never 
seen w'hite might be deceived bv tlie 
contrast behieen black and grey 

Certamlv, I should be much more 
surprised if it were not so 

Tlien look at it m this way As hun- 
ger and thirst are states of bodily m- 
wibon, w'hich can be replenished by 
fwd, so Ignorance and unwisdom in 
wc soul are an emphness to be filled 
by gaming understondmg Of tlie two 
sorb of nounshment, will not the more 
real yield tlie truer sabsfacbon? 

Clearlv 

^'^ich land of nounshment, then, 
tes the higher claim to pure reahtj — 
wd-stuffs like bread and meat and 
onnk, or such thmgs as true belief, 
mow ledge, reason and m a word all 
Je ^ccllenoes of the imnd? You may 
aeadc by askmg ) ourself whether 
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j^ol. to rMi‘*i»U'. 
fif l»n'th {»ntt iftlitv 111 llw‘ tiimii'* 
vWh <*'nc th' thf 

thin ID tliii*'- ^\JlItl» fcod tin* 'mil? 
Mnrli 1«‘S< 

Ant! !«•« in the tiosU it<cU 
Onii in tin- ‘mil^ 

CertimU 

And in proportinn nn tlu’ Misloncmcc 
and thp tlimji 'nvt.nm <! h\ il nrn more 
tcpI, ihr ^ itisfuiicin it't'lf 1*1 0 more 
reil 

Of coimc 

AceordincK . if the nppmpnite **nl- 
ufaction of mturd constitulc^ 
pleasure, there \m 1 ! be more real cn- 
lONTDcnt of Inic pleasure in ‘nicli a 
case, whereas in l!ic opposite c«isc the 
satisfaction is not so genuine or secure 
and the pleasure is less true and Irost- 
^^orthy 

The test here is comipl and much dis- 
puted With the slight change of cl to 
at 5ft5 c 12 the MS test can be Jittrally 
rendered as follows ‘And docs tlic sub- 
stance of an always unchanging thing 
partake any more of reality than of knowl- 
edge?— No —Or of trulh^— No (In otliCT 
words, the substance of an always un- 
changing thmg partakes of knowledge and 
so of truth just us mwcli as it docs of real- 
ity ) ^ ec (sc ovirfa) i\ijOc/ot fiTTffi' 
ilUTixti) o6 xol ouclat {riTrov iierixet/t 
^d does not the substance winch partakes 
less of truth, also partake less of reality? 
-Necessarily ’ CTo partake of knowWge 
here seems to mean 'to be hnowable ) 


ItifMlnWt 

lo riinclmli'. ibon tliose wlto have 
nn r\|H'rii'iKt’ nf wisdom and virtue 
iiid spend llieir wliolc lime in feasting 
.111(1 siK-indiilgonce .ire all llteir lives, 
la it were. (Incliialing downwards 
from (lie ceiilral point and hack to it 
team lint ncier rise bejond il into 
the Irtie upper rcginn, to which they 
h i\e not lilted their eyes Never rc.illy 
s.ilislieil with re.il nourishmcnl, the 
pliMsiire they lasic is iiiiccrlain and 
impure nciil oicr their tables, they 
(eed like tittle with stooping heads 
and eyes lived upon the ground, so 
thev grow hit and breed and m their 
greedy vlniggle kick and bull one nn- 
ollier to death yvilh hems and hoofs of 
steel l)ec.insc thev can never satisfy 
with unreal noiinshmcnt that part of 
tiiemsehcs which is ilsclf unreal and 
incapable of lasting satisfaction 
Your description of the yvay most 
people hse IS quite in the oracular 
style, Socnalcs 

'Docs it not follow that the pleasures 
of such a hie arc illusory phantoms of 
rc.i! pleasure, in yvhich pleasure and 
pain lire so combined that each takes 
its colour and apparent intensity by 
contrast ysalh the other? Hence the 
frenzied desire they implant in the 
breasts of fools, yvho fight tor them as 
Stcsichorus says the combatants at 
Troy fought, in their blindness, for a 
phantom Helen tt 

Yes, lliat IS bound to be so 
Take, again, the satisfaction of the 
spirited element in out nature Must 
not that be no less illusory, when a 
man seeb, at all costs, to gratify his 
ambition by envy, his love of victory 

It At Phaedrus 243 a Plato refers to the 
legend that the poet Stcsiehorus, divinely 
pnnished with blindness for defaimng 
Helen, regained his sight only by wntmg 
a recantation dedanng that she never 
went to Troy, but was alt the while in 
Egypt Eunpides’ Helen is based on this 
story 
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by violence, and his lil-tempet by out- 
bursts of passion, without sense or rea* 
son? 

It must 

What then? May we boldly assert 
that all the desires both of the gam- 
loMng and of the ambibous part of 
our nature unll uin the truest pleas- 
ures of which thev are capable, if 
they accept the guidance of knowl- 
edge and reason and pursue only those 
pleasures which wisdom approves? 
Such pleasures ^Vlll be true, because 
truth IS their guide, and unll also be 
proper to their nature, if it is a fad 
that a thing al^^'avs finds m uhat is 
best for it something akin to its real 
self 

IVell, that is certainly a fact 

To conclude, then, each part of tfie 
soul will not only do its own work and 
be just when the whole soul, with no 
inward conflict, follows the guidance 
of the ^^lsdom-lo1.'lng part, but it also 
will enjoy the pleasures that are proper 
to it and the best and truest of which 
!t IS capable, « whereas if either of the 
other tu’o parts gams the upper hand, 
besides failing to find its o^^'n proper 
pleasure, it uiU force the others to 
pursue a false pleasure uncongenial to 
their nature 

Yes 

Now ^^ouId not these evil effects be 
most of all produced by the elements 
farthest remoNed from philosophy and 
reason, that is to say, from subordina- 
tion to law^ Such, \se have seen, are 
the lustful and despohe appebtes, 
whereas the orderly and kinglv desires 
stand nearest to the controlling rea- 
son Accordingly, the despot is at the 
lartlicst remove froni the true pleasure 
proper to mm's nature, and his life 
is the least pleasant, in contrast wth 
the king’s, who stands at the opposite 
extrme Ha\c >au any nohon how 
much les< pleasant it is® 


‘'Not that rluo docs not hold thu 
^bmild be altogether sup- 
r'lsw-d or mortiPed 


There are, it seems, three kinds of 
pleasure, one genuine and two spuri- 
ous The despot, m his flight from 
law and reason, goes beyond the 
boimds even of the ^unous kmds, 
to surround himself \vith pleasures 
comparable to a bodyguard of slaves 
The measure of his infenonty can 
hardly be e>:pressed, unless perhaps in 
this way The despot, you remember, 
was at the third remove from the oli- 
garch, for the democrabc man came 
between If that was nght^ the pleas- 
ure he enjoys will be a phantom 
throe times less real than the oli- 
garch's And the oligarch himself was 
third in rank below Ae lang, if we 
idenbfv kingship wiA Ae rule of Ae 
best So Ae number represenhng Ae 
distance Aat separates Ais phantom 
pleasure of Ae despot from reahty will 
be three tunes three, and when that 
number is squared and cubed, calcu- 
lation Mill show how great Ae interval 
becomes Conversely, you will find 
Aat, m respect of truA and reality, 
Ae kin^y hie is seven hundred and 
twenty-nine times Ae pleasanter, and 
Ae despot's more painful by Ae same 
amount 

I feel quite over^vhelmed by your 
estimate of Ae difference between Ae 
just and unjust man, on Ae score of 
pleasure and pain 

All Ae same, my figure is correct 
and applicable to the lives of men as 
surely as Ae red^oning of days and 

Corresponding to Ae Aree parts of 
Ae soul and to Ae long, Ae bmoexat, 
and Ae oligarch 

As described at 578 n 

The translation here simplifies the 
text, whiA IS perhaps intentionally ob- 
scure It IS not explained why 9 is to be 
raised to Ae Aird power, 729 j A 
Stewart, Myth of Phto, 349, notes Ae 
importance attaAed later to Ais number, 
'ivhich IS Ae square of 27 as well os Ae 
cube of 9 PlutaiA mikes it Ae number 
of the Sun (tfe anfm proc 81), whiA 
stands for Reason (nous) in de fac in 
orbe tunac, 28 
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nights, months, and years *■*“ And if the 
good and just man is so far supenor 
to the bad and unjust m point of pleas- 
ure, there is no saymg by how much 
more his hfe wall surpass the other’s 
m grace, nobihty, and virtue 
I entirely agree 

CH^mn xxHv (jx 588 3-592 b) 

JUSTICE, NOT INJUSTICE 
IS PROFITABLE 

Socrates nom gioes the final answer 
to Thrasymachus’ contention, restated 
m Glflucon’s opening speech at 360 e 
, that injustice pays when it goes un- 
punished The guestion of rewards 
ufid punishments after death, expressly 
^eluded at the outset, is still reserved 
for the closing myth in Chapter XL 
This chapter ends with a doubt 
tvhether the ideal state can ever be 
founded on earth There is more hope 
that, here and there, some man may 
come near to realizing the ideal of 
l^^ice tn the economy of hs own soul 
Tlato had before him the example of 
Socrates htmself, the one man he knew 
U'ho seemed to have found complete 
hoppwess m ’living well’ 

Good, said I And now that the ar- 
piment has brought us to this point, 
let us recall something that was said 
et the outset, namely, if I remember 
^ught, that wrongdomg is profitable 
when a man is completely unjust but 
has a reputation for justice 

According to Censonnus de die not 
18-19 ( Diels-l&anz, Vors^ 44 a 22) the 
Pythagorean Phdolaus reckoned 364Js 
uays (and presumably the same number 
of mghts) to the year, and 2 X 864}i = 
729 This may explain 'days and nights ' 

He had also a ‘great year* of 729 months 
711050 numerical correspondences between 
macrocosm and microcosm, which seem 
to us fantastic, may not be hterally meant, 
but they cannot have been mere non- 
sense to Plato 


Yes, that position was stated 
Well, we are now agreed about the 
real meamng and consequences of do- 
ing wrong as well as of doing nght, 
and the time has come to pomt out 
to anyone who mamtams that position 
what his statement imphes We may 
do so by hkemng the soul to one of 
those many fabulous monsters said to 
have existed long ago, such as the 
Chimaera or Scylla or Cerberus, which 
combined the forms of several crea- 
tures in one Imagine, to begm with, 
the figure of a mulbfanous and many- 
headed beast, gu-t round with heads of 
ammaJs, tame and wild, which it can 
grow out of itself and transform at 

Will 

That would tax the skill of a sculp- 
tor, but luckily the stuff of im agin^hon 
IS easier to mould than wax 

Now add two other forms, a hon 
and a man The many-headed beast is 
to be the largest by far, and the lion 
next to it m size Then jom them in 
such a way that the three somehow 
grow together into one Lastly, mould 
the outside mto the likeness of one of 
Hiem, the man, so that, to eyes which 
cannot see mside the outward sheath, 
the whole may look hke a single crea- 
ture, a human bemg 
Very well What then? 

We can now reply to anyone who 
says that for this human creature 
wrongdomg pays and there is nothing 
to be gained by domg nght This sim- 
ply means, we shall tell him, that it 
pays to feed up and strengthen the 
composite beast and all that belongs 
to the hon, and to starve the man bll 
he IS so enfeebled that the other two 
can drag him whither they wi, and 
he cannot bnng them to hve together 
in peace, but must leave them to bite 
and struggle and devour one another 
On the other hand, to declare that jus- 
bce pays is to assert that all our words 
and actions should tend towards giv- 
ing the man withm us complete mas- 
tery over the whole human creature. 
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and letting him take tlie many-headcd 
beast under his care and tame its wild- 
ness, hk-e the gardener who trains his 
cherished plants while he checks tlie 
growth of w'eeds He should enlist the 
lion as his ally, and, canng for all alike, 
should foster their growtli by first 
reconcihng them to one another and 
to himself 

Yes, such are the implications \viien 
justice or injustice is commended 

From every point of view, then, 
whether of pleasure or reputation or 
advantage, one who praises justice 
speaks the truth, he who disparages it 
does not know what it is that he idly 
condemns 

I agree, he has no conception 

But lus error is not wilful, so let us 
reason ^v^th him gently We will ask 
him on what grounds conduct has 
come to be approved or disapproved 
bv law and custom Is it not according 
as conduct tends to subdue the brutish 
parts of our nature to tlie human-per- 
haps I should rather say to the duane 
m us-Hjr to enslave our humanity to 
the savagery of the beast? Will he 
agree? 

Yes, if he has any regard for my 
opinion 

On that showmg, then, can it profit 
a man to take money unjustly, if he is 
thereby enslaving the best part of his 
nature to the vilest? No amount of 
money could make it worth his while 
to sell a son or daughter as slaves into 
the hands of cruel and evil men, and 
\vhen It IS a matter of ruthlessly sub- 
jugating all diat IS most godlike in 
himself to whatsoever is most ungodly 
and despicable, is not the wretch tak- 
ing a bribe far more disastrous 
the necklace Enphyle took as the pnee 
of her husband’s life? 


Enphyle was bnbed wth a necklac 
by Polymees to persuade her husband, th 
seer Amphiaraos, to become one of th 
champions who made wax o: 
Thebes and of whom all but one lost tha 


Far more, said Glaucon, if I may an- 
swer on lus behalf 

Y'oii w'lll ngrcc, loo, with the reasons 
why certain fauUs have alwavs been 
condemned profligacy, because it 
gives loo much license to Ihc multi- 
form monster, self-will and ill temper, 
when the lion and serpent part of us 
IS strengthened till its sinews arc o\cr- 
stning lu\iir\ and cfTcminac)’, be- 
cause they relax those sinews till the 
heart grows faint, flattery and mean- 
ness, in that the lieart’s high spirit is 
subordinated to llio turbulent beast, 
and for the sake of money to gralify 
tho creature’s insalialde greed the lion 
IS browbeaten and schooled from 
youth up to become on ope 
again, is mcclianical toil discredited 
as debasing? Is it not simply when 
the highest thing in a man’s nature is 
naturally so weak that it cannot con- 
trol the animal parts but can only 
Jeam how to pamper them? 

I suppose so 

Then, if we say tJinl people of tlus 
sort ought to be subject to the highest 
type of man, wc intend Uial Uie sub- 
ject should bo governed, not, ns Tlira- 
sjTnacbus thought, to Ins owm detn- 
ment, but on the same pnnciplc as 
his supenor, who iS himself governed 
by the dmne element witlnn him It 
IS better for everyone, we bclic\c, to 
be subject to a power of godhko ws- 
dom residing within himself, or, foil- 
ing that, imposed foom without, in 
order that all of us, bemg under one 
guidance, mav be so for as possible 
equal and united This, moreover, is 
plamly the mtenbon of the law in lend- 
ing its support to every member of the 
commumty, and also of the govern- 
ment of cJiddren, for we allow them 
to go free only when ave have estab- 
lished m each one of them as it were 
a constitutional ruler, whom w'e have 
tramed to take over tlie guardianship 

®*The serpent, perhaps a symbol of 
cunning, occuis here only (if the tert is 
sound) 
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from the same pnnciple in ourselves. 

True 

On what ground, then, can we say 
that it IS profitable for n man to be un- 
just or self-indulgent or to do any dis- 
graceful act which wll mate him a 
worse man, though he may gam money 
and power? Or how can it profit the 
Nvrongdoer to escape detection and 
punishment? He wiU only grow still 
worse, whereas if he is found out, 
chasbsement will tame the brute in 
lum and lay it to rest, while the gen- 
tler part IS set free, and thus the entire 
soul, restored to its native soundness. 
Will gam, in the temperance and nght- 
eousness which wisdom brings, a con- 
dition more precious than the strength 
and beauty which health brings to the 
body, m proportion as the soul itself 
surpasses the body m worth To this 
’and the man of understandmg wiH 
bend all his powers through life, pnz- 
mg in the first place those studies 
only which will fashion these qualities 
m his soul, and, so far from abandon- 
ing the care of his bodily condition to 
the irrational pleasures of the brute 
and settmg his face in that direcbon, 
he will not even make health his chief 
object Health, strength, and beauty 
he will value only m so far as they 
brmg soundness of mmd, and you will 
find him keepmg his bodily frame in 
tune always for tihe sake of the result- 
mg concord m the soul 

Yes, if he IS to have true music in 
him 

And m the matter of acqumng 
wealth he will order his life an har- 
mony with the same purpose He will 
not be earned away by the vulgar no- 
tion of happiness into heapmg up an 
unbounded store which would brmg 
him endless troubles Bather, in add- 
ing to or spendmg his substance, he 


will, to the best of his power, be 
guided by watchful care that neither 
want nor abundance may unsettle the 
consbtubon set up in his soul Again, 
m acceptmg power and honours he 
will keep the same end m view, ready 
to enjoy any posibon in public or pn- 
vate life which he thinks will make 
him a better man, and avoiding any 
that would break down the estabhshed 
order %vithm him 

Then, if that is his chief concern, 
he will have no wish to take part m 
pohbes 

Indeed he will, m the pohbes of his 
own commonwealth, though not per- 
haps m those of his country, unless 
some miraculous chance should come 
about 

1 understand, said Glaucon you 
mean Ais commonwealth we have 
been foundmg m fhe realm of dis- 
course, for I think it nowhere exists 
on earth 

No, I replied, but perhaps there is 
a pattern set up m the heavens for 
one who desires to see it and, seeing 
it, to found one m himself But 
whether it exists anywhere or ever will 
exist 18 DO matter, for this is the only 
commonwealth m whose pohbes he 
can ever take part 

I suspect you are right 

55 'The heavens' probably means the 
visible order (cosmos) of the umverse 
(sometimes called ‘the heaven’) and on 
particular of die heavenly bodies, which 
preserves the stars from wrong and mani- 
feste, though imperfectly, the divme order 
which the philosopher tnes to reproduce 
m hunself (500 b ff Cf the account of 
the Astronomer-Guardians m Laws xu 
965 ff ) The word has not the Chnsban 
associabons of heaven’ or of the kingdom 
of heaven But tins passage mspured both 
Stoics and Chnsbans with the idea of the 
City of God 
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Anstotle was bom in Stagira, Thracc» the son of the court plusician to 
Amnytas II, King of Macedonia, father of Philip the Great At the age of 18, 
Anstotle came to the Academy in Athens where he remained as a student of 
Plato for twenty years, unbl the latter’s death m 348-7 n c Following this, he 
traveled, domg research work and occasionally teaching In 343-2, he became 
tutor to the thirteen-year-old Alevander (later Aloiandcr the Great). Tlie 
instruction lasted about three )ears, until Alevander became of age and was 
appointed regent for his father, Philip There is little or no reason to suppose 
that Aristotle’s relation to Alevander had anj effect upon the conqueror’s char- 
acter or pohcies It was not until 335-4 that Anstotle returned to Athens For 
twelve years after his return, Anstotle devoted himself to the establishment 
of his school, ftie Lyceum, m which a remarkable program of investigation and 
instruction was earned forward m almost every field of inquiry Dunng this 
penod Anstotle wrote voluminously Unfortunately none of his published writ- 
ings remam, but the evidence indicates that they were, following Plato, m the 
dialogue form His extant vvntings have been regarded generally as lecture 
notM, probably worked up in consultahon with, or edited bv, bis advanced 
students In 323, at the death of Alevander the Great, the Atlicnians rebelled 
against Macedonians Because of hts association with Alexander, Anstotle 
was under fire A charge of impiety was brought against him, but he fled 
Aftem lest, as he is dleged to have said. Athens sm twice against philosophy 
The Ntcomachean Ethes, from which the matenal below is taken, is one of 
toe ethical treatises that remain, it is of unquesUoned authenticit>' The 
Afegne Moraha is most pobably spunous and bears the mark of much later 
rampoabon dunng the ^ or the second century b c The Evdcmian Ethes 
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THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS * 
BOOK I 

The Good fob Man 


1 Every art and every inquiry, 

JFrom Aratode’s The Nicomad 
Ef/iics, translated by W D Boss wit} 
peimiOTon of The Clarendon ?tess, 

ford Footnotes are by the translatoi 


Similarly every acbon and pursuit, is 
diought to aim at some good, and 
for this reason the good has nghtly 
been declared - to be that at which all 
thmgs aim But a certain difference 
IS found among ends, some are achvi- 
bes, others are products apart from 
the acbvihes that produce them 

® Perhaps by Eudoxus 
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WTiere there are ends apart from the 
achons, it is the nature of the prod- 
ucts to be better than the acUvibes. 
Now, as there are many actions, arts, 
and sciences, their ends also are many, 
the end of the medical art is health, 
that of shipbuilding a vessel, that of 
strategy victory, that of economics 
wealth. But where such arts fall under 
a single capacity-as bndlemaking and 
the other arts concerned wth the 
equipment of horses fall under the art 
of nding, and this and every military 
achon under strategy, in the same wav 
other arts fall under yet others— in all 
of these the ends of the master arts are 
to be preferred to all the subordinate 
ends, for it is for the sake of the former 
that the latter are pursued It makes 
no difference whether the acbvihes 
themselves are the ends of the achons, 
or something else apart from the ac- 
tivities, as m the case of the sciences 
)ust menhoned 

2 If, then, there is some end of the 
things we do, which we desire for its 
own sake (everythmg else being de- 
sired for the sake of this) , and if we do 
not choose everything for the sake of 
something else (for at that rate the 
process would go on to infinity, so that 
our desire would be empty and vain) , 
clearly this must be the good and the 
chief good Will not the knowledge of 
It, then, have a great mfluence on life? 
Shall we not, like archers who have 
a mark to aim at, be more likely to hit 
upon what is nght? If so, we must try, 
in outhne at least to determine what 
it IS, and of which of the saences or 
capaahes it is die object It would 
seem to belong to the most authonta- 
hve art and that which is most truly 
the master art And polihcs appear 
to be of this nature, for it is this that 
ordains which of the saences should 
be studied in a state, and which each 
class of ahzens should learn and up 


to what point they should learn diem, 
and we see even the most highly es- 
teemed of capacities to fall under this, 
e g. strategy, economics, rhetoric, 
now, since politics uses the rest of die 
sciences, and since, agam, it legislates 
as to what we are to do and what we 
are to abstain foom, die end of this 
saence must include those of die 
odiers, so diat this end must be the 
good for man. For even if the end is 
the same for a single man and for a 
state, that of the state seems at all 
events something greater and more 
aimplete whether to attain or to pre- 
serve, diough it IS worth while to at- 
min the end merely for one man, it is 
finer and more godlike to attain it for 
a nahon or for city-states These, then, 
are the ends at which our mqiuiy 
aims, smee it is pohhcal saence, in one 
sense of that term 

3 Our discussion will be adequate 
if it has as much clearness as the sub- 
ject-matter admits of, for precision is 
not to be sou^t for alike m all dis- 
cussions, any more than in all the prod- 
ucts of the crafts Now fine and just 
actions, which political science inves- 
hgates, admit of much variety and 
fiuctuahon of opinion, so that they 
nmy be thought to east only by con- 
vention, and not by nature And goods 
also give nse to similar fiuctuadon be- 
cause they hnng harm to many peo- 
ple, for before now men have been 
undone by reason of their wealth, and 
others by reason of their courage We 
must be content, then, m speaking of 
such subjects and with such premises 
to indicate the truth roughly and in 
oudme, and m speakmg about tbmgs 
which are only for the most part true 
and with premisses of the same land 
to reach conclusions that are no better 
In the same spint, therefore, should 
each type of statement be received, 
for It IS the mark of an educated man 
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lo Idol for prcclqon in fnrh nf 
lltinps ]uvt f.tr tis tiio nitiitr r>< llo 
’iubjcct .ulnn^^ ll i< r\ nl* nlh ct|in1h 
foolish lo nwpl probihh 
frotn n m.UluMu ttui ni nn<i to rh m in<1 
from n rhdonihn stmitifu 
Now rich ni.in ihi 

tlnni*s Ik* hnous omI of th< s*‘ h< 1 a 
good judni \m{ 1 sn tlii‘ in \n v li » li u 
hccii udiu \t( (1 h) I viihjt ( t K \ v> >d 
)udgc of (lul ond (hi tn » 

who hns rrcviv(d .in ill rntttid <ihi< i 
tion IS ^ good }udqo In Ct ut t 1 (h no 
(i Noimg in.m is no! .i propi r h* itit ^f 
bclnros on polihcnl scn-no', for li' i* 
inc\pi.‘nruwd in llir nrlioiK th il tn ttii 
in hfe, hut ils <listu<Mrms start (mm 
these nnd are oIkmii tin « , aim fur 
ther, since hn tends to fnlhm hi' p i • 
sions, his study vmI! In. \ uu lud iin 
profilftWc, liociuso the s nd .wim cl at 
IS not kiumli'dgc hut flstmu Vml it 
makes no difltn.net ulnllur In is 
voung in Ncirs or southful lu dune 
ter, the defect does not doptnd ou 
Inno, hut on his living and piirMime 
lach successive ohiut as pission ih 
rects Tor to sucli jKrsons as to the 
incontinent, knowledge hnngs ik> 
profit, but to those who d<sire xw\ 
itl in nccnrdnntc with a raiinual pn« 
siple knowledge nlwut such matUrs 
will be of gieal benefit 
These rcimrk-s a’Kml the vhideiit. 
the sort of treatment to be exputed* 
ivnd the purpose of the mqitirv, miv 
be taken as our preface 


4 Let us resume our inquirv n 
state, in mcw of tlio lact that all know 
edge and even' pursail .aims at son 
good, what It IS that we sa> pohlic 
science aims at and what is the highc 
of all goods achieiable bi action Vo 
bally there IS verv general agreemen 
tor both the general nm of men ar 
people of supenor refinement s,a\ Ih 
It IS happmess, and idenlitV Inane w< 
and doing weU with being happ> , h 
™th regard to what happiness i ih. 


' nimiu i]u iiiiK 'iiio I I ir^uii* i*’ v . 
liHii, w^ niw*t li' 'un 'vilh lhtuC< 
known tfi fn IhjtU' mv fina who is 
to li\l< It mil Ihgr niU (.> htt ‘nil s nliou! 
whit IS nobV .'iml put lud, mtallv, 
.ibout tlk* Mihjuts of jnhlinl ‘u-icuci 
must in\{ Imvu brnudd ti]> (n good 
timils I nr the f.-ui « the <tirtiig* 
point, and if this is sufiitn nth phin 
to him, he w ill not nt the sr irt iuh'cI the 
TCaixon as wdl. -md the man who his 
wen Will brought up his or cm cxsilv 
get Starting-points \nd ns for hint 
who neither has i,or can gel them, let 
him hear the words of Ileslod. 

^Ihc Platonic School. 

*cf nep 511 B 
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Far best is be wlio bnows all things 
himself, 

Good, be that licarkcns when men counsel 
right, 

But he ^^ho neitlicr knows, nor lays to 
heart 

Another's \sTsdom, is a useless wight 

5 Let \is, however, resume our dis- 
cussion from die point at which we 
digressed To judge from the lives 
that men lead, most men, and men of 
the most vulgar type, seem (not with- 
out some ground) to identify the good, 
or happiness, \wth pleasure, which is 
the reason why they love life of 
enjoyment. For there are, we may say, 
three promment types of hfe-that just 
mentioned, the political, and thirdly 
the contemplative hfe Now the mass 
of mankind are evidently quite slavish 
in their tastes, preferring a hfe suitable 
to beasts, but they get some ground 
for their view from the fact that many 
of those in high places share the tastes 
of Sardanapallus A consideration of 
the prominent types of life shows that 
people of superior refinement and of 
active disposition identify happiness 
with honour, for this is, roughly speak- 
ing, the end of the political lie But 
it seems too superficial to be what we 
are looking for, smee it is thought to 
depend on those who bestow honour 
rather dian on him who receives it, 
but the good we divme to be some- 
thing proper to a man and not easily 
taken from him Further, men seem 
to pursue honour m order that they 
may be assured of their goodness, at 
least it js by men of pracbcal wisdom 
that they seek to be honoured, and 
among those who know them, and on 
the ground of their virtue, clearly, 
then, according to them, at any rate, 
virtue IS better And perhaps one 
might even suppose this to be, rather 
than honour, the end of the pohtical 
hfe But even this appears somewhat 
incomplete, for possession of virtue 
seems actually compatible with bemg 


•asleep, or with lifelong inactivity, and, 
further, with the greatest sufferings 
and misfortunes, but a man who was 
hving so no one would call happy, 
unless he were mamtainmg a thesis at 
all costs But enough of this, for the 
subject has been sufficiently treated 
even m the current discussions Third 
comes the contemplative hfe, which 
we shall consider later 
The life of money-makmg is one 
undertaken under compulsion, and 
wealth IS evidently not the good we 
are seekmg, for it is merely useful and 
for the sake of something else And 
so one might rather take the afore- 
named objects to be ends, for they are 
loved for themselves But it is evident 
that not even these are ends, yet many 
arguments have been thrown away in 
support of them Let us leave this 
subject, then 

6 We had perhaps better consider 
die universal good and discuss thor- 
oughly what IS meant by it, although 
such an inquiry is made an uphill one 
by the fact that the Forms have been 
mtroduced by friends of our own Yet 
It would perhaps be thought to be W- 
ter, mdeed to be our duty, -for the sake 
of maintainiDg the truth even to de- 
stroy what touches us closely, espe- 
cially as we are philosophers or lovers 
of vnsdom, for, while both are dear, 
piety requires us to honour truth above 
our friends 

The men who mtroduced ihis doc- 
trme did not posit Ideas of classes 
withm which they xecogmzed priority 
and postenonty (which is die reason 
why they did not mamtam the exist- 
ence of an Idea embraemg all num- 
bers) , but the term 'good' is used both 
m die category of substance and in 
that of quality and in that of relabon, 
and that which is per se, i e sub- 
stance, IS prior m nature to the rela- 
tive (for the latter is like an offshoot 
and accident of bemg), so that there 
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couW not be a cominon Iilpn sti lArr 
all these goods Fwlher smeo ‘gowK 
hns as many senses ns 'iK'ing* (for il 
K predicated Ixith in the cilcgoTs o! 
substance, ns of God nnd of reason, 
and in qiialitj, i o of the virtues, nnd 
in quanlily. i c of llial vUnili is mod* 
crate, and m relation, i o of Ibc use 
ful, and in lime, i e of the nglit op 
porlumlv. and in plicc, i c of the 
ngbl localilv nnd the hhe), clcirK it 
cannot be something imiv cr< ilh pn < 
ent m all eases nnd single-, for thin ft 
could not have liccn prcdicrited m nil 
the calegoncs but in om* onh I'lir* 
ther, since of (he dimes answenog to 
one Idea there is one sticiice. tlirre 
would have been one science of all the 
goods, but as it is there arc mans sci- 
ences even of (he things that fall umU r 
one category, c g of opportunitv, 
for opportunity in war is studied b\ 
strategics and in disease hj medicine, 
and the moderate in food is studied l»\ 
medicine and in exercise li\ die sci- 
ence of gvinnastics And one might 
the quesUon, wint in the world 
they mean b\ 'a thing itself,' if (ns « 
the ease) in ‘man himscir and m n 
particular man the account of man is 
one and the same For m so fat as 
the)' are man, thej' \\ ill m no respect 
differ, and if this is so, neither will 
good itself and particular goods, m 
50 far as they are good But again it 
will not be good anv tlic more for be- 
ing eternal, since that winch lasts Jong 
15 no winter than that which perishes 
in a day The Pythagoreans seem to 
give a more plausible account of the 
good, when tbev place the one m the 
column of goods, and it is tlic) that 
Sp^ppus seems to have followed 
But let us discuss these matters else- 
where, an objection to what we have 
howwer, may be dacemed m the 
fact that the Plabnists have net been 
spe^ng about off goods, and that the 
goods that are pursued and loved for 
themselves are called good by refer- 


ence tn 1 »Inol'* Form whilr lho'5^ 
whfcli ti'id tn prudiicr rjr fu prr»vvfM 

lh»*vr> nf tn ptiVm* thr*ir 

cofitnrict »ff cdl'dt'ilrt ti 

mid in .1 

fhirK-, Ohm, ptf'U mutt W 

of m two VMV, and sum nmt l>-' 

pond in (hi m"-Urv ll ** nOi'fv bv ra 

<in of Ohv»> l^t 11 ' v''{Vkf4lr. O.*-!!, 
Owu!'-. giHid ID tl ' nr“Uf^ fn-'n Ot nc« 
MV ful uid f'l'i' ‘Vf v*)i»0»'-* tl fi ' 
imr cotbil Pf>>d liv tl ' lv to fl 
<u»glr ld'-i U'lnt tort nf p^ki tv w,)til 1 
out cill p>yul III Iv ii Ibrn 

till! 'irr* pii'vu'*d rvr;i vh«-n it ihtid 
from otJi*-iv vu'b n witrlb/-ro^ 
viphi, 'ind ct-rtvih pVtMiti* and h«n 
oufs^ Oft dub. If w#« jitjr ih^*'* 
aho for llic vdr of vi-irthlng 
)rl one would phru (Inm flot'inc 
tiunps pood Ji) ill* mv Ivn (V jj mdli 
(ng other thin Ih'* Itb| of tj»>id r-vkI 
in itvlP In that nv* (Jii. Fn»ri will lv 
cmplv But if the tbini;' vr Inve 
named nrr aim tlumtv gixul in lb*m 
vcUcs. till .nccvmnt of the pohI will 
Imc to npjv ir nv vAmeih-ug hVntird 
Ml them all. n th it of whlreneK iv 
idcutinl in mow and in white leid 
But of honour, wtvdnni, and plcvwin . 
jiisl in rt‘vp/^ct of ilu'ir goodiws the 
accounts art divtincl and divcw Tlie 
good llicrcforc, is not vumf common 
element answering to one Idea 
But wlnt then do we inciu b\ the 
g^? It IS sure!) not liU the tbmas 
that onh chincc to Inve the same 
nime Are goods one, then, hv being 
demed from one good or bv ,all con- 
tnhutmg to one good, or are thev 
mthcT one by .analogv? Ccrlaudv as 
s>gW IS in the body, so is rcisou in the 
50ul, and so on m other eases But 
perhaps these subjects Iiad belter be 
dismissed for the present, for perfect 
precision about them would be more 
appropriate to another branch of phi- 
Josopliy 5 similarly wnlli regard 
0 the Idea, even if there is some one 
®Gf Met w 2 
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good which IS universally predicable 
of goods or IS capable of separate and 
independent existence, clearly it could 
not be adueved or attained by man, 
hut we are now seekmg something at- 
tainable Perhaps, however, some one 
might think it worth while to recog- 
nize this with a view to the goods that 
are attamable and achievable, for hav- 
mg this as a sort of pattern we shall 
know better the goods that are good 
for us, and if we know diem shall at- 
tain them This argument has some 
plausibility, but seems to clash with 
the procedure of the sciences, for all 
of diese, though they aim at some good 
and seek to supply the deficiency of 
It, leave on one side the knowledge 
of the good. Yet that all the expo- 
nents of the arts should he ignorant of, 
and should not even seek, so great an 
aid IS not probable It is hard, too, to 
see how a weaver or a carpenter will 
be benefited m regard to bis own craft 
by knowing this 'good itself," or how 
the man who has viewed the Idea it- 
self will be a better doctor or general 
thereby For a doctor seems not even 
to study health in this way, but the 
health of man, or perhaps rather the 
health of a p^cular man, it is indi- 
viduals that he is heahng But enough 
of these topics 

7 Let us agam return to the good 
we are seeking, and ask what it can 
be It seems Cerent in different ac- 
bons and arts, it is different m medi- 
cme, in strategy, and m the other arts 
likewise What then is the good of 
each^ Surely that for whose sake 
everythmg else is done In medicme 
this is health, in strategy victory, in 
architecture a house, in any oth«’ 
sphere something else, and m every 
acfaon and pursuit the end, for it is for 
the sake of this that all men do what- 
ever else they do Therefore, if there 
IS an end for all that we do, this will 
be the good achievable by achon, and 


if ^ere are more than one, these will 
be Uie goods achievable by acbon 

So the argument has by a different 
course reached the same pomt, but we 
must try to state this even mwe 
clearly Since there are evidently more 
tiian one end, and we choose some of 
-diese (e g. wealth, flutes, and m gen- 
eral mstruments] for the sake of some- 
thmg else, clearly not all ends are final 
ends, but the chief good is evidently 
somedimg final Therefore, if there is 
only one final end, this will be what 
we are seekmg, and if diere are more 
than one, the most final of these will 
be what we are seeking Now we call 
diat which is in itself worthy of pur- 
suit more final than that which is 
worthy of pursuit for the sake of some- 
thmg else, and that which is never de- 
sirable for the sake of somethmg else 
more final than the things that are 
desirable both m themselves and for 
the sake of that other thing, and there- 
fore we call final without qualificabon 
that which is always desirable m itself 
and never for the sake of somethmg 
else 

Now such a thing happiness, above 
all else, is held to be, for tins we 
choose always for itself and never for 
the sake of something else, but honour, 
pleasure, reason, and everv virtue we 
choose indeed for themselves (for if 
nothmg resulted &om them we should 
sbll choose each of them), but we 
choose them also for the saJce of hap- 
pmess, ]udgmg that by means of them 
we shall be happy Happiness, on the 
other hand, no one chooses for the 
sake of these, nor, in general, for any- 
thmg other ^an itself. 

From the pomt of view of self-suf- 
ficiency the same result seems to fol- 
low, for die final good is thought to be 
self-suScient Now by self-sufficient 
we do not mean that which is suffi- 
cient for a man by himself, for one 
who hves a solitary life, but also for 
parents, children, ivife, and m gen- 
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eral for his fnendsand fellow cihzens, 
since man is bom for citizenship But 
some lixmt must be set to this, for if 
we extend our requirement to ances- 
tors and descendants and fnends' 
fhends we are in for an mfinite senes 
Let us famine Uus qnesbon, however, 
on another occasion, the self-sufficient 
we now define as that which when iso- 
lated makes life desirable and lacking 
in nothmg, and such we tlunk happi- 
ness to he, and further we think it 
most desirable of all things, without 
bemg counted as one good thmg 
among odiers— if it were so counted 
it would dearly he made more desir- 
able by the adibon of even the least 
of goods, for that which is added 
becomes an excess of goods, and of 
goods the greater is always more de- 
sirable Happiness, then, is something 
final and self-sufficient, and is the end 
of action 

Presumably, however, to say that 
happiness is the chief good seems a 
platitude, and a dearer account of 
what It IS is still desired Tbs might 
perhaps be given, if we could first as- 
certam the function of man For just 
as for a flute-player, a sculptor, or anv 
arbst, and, in general, for all things 
that have a function or acbvitv, the 
good and the ‘well’ is thought to reside 
in the function, so would it seem to be 
for man, if he has a function Have 
the carpenter, then, and the tanner 
certain functions or activities, and has 
man none? Is he bom wthont a funo 
hon? Or as eye, hand, foot, and m 
general each of the parts evidently has 
a function, may one lay it doivn that 
man similarly has a funcfaon apart 
from all these? What then can tbs 
be° Life seems to be common even 
to plants, but we are seeking wbat is 
peculiar to man Let us exdude, there- 
fore, the life of nutation and grmvth 
Next there would be a We of percep- 
tion, but ft also seems to be common 
even to the horse, tlie ox, and every 


animal. Thorercnioins,lhcn, an active 
life of the element- that has a rational 
principle, of this, one part has such 
a principle in the sense of being obe- 
dient to one, the oilier m llic sense of 
possessing one and exercising thought 
And, ns life of the rational clement* 
also hns two meanings, vve must slate 
dial life in the sense of nctivitv' is what 
we mean, for tins seems to ho the more 
proper sense of the term Now if the 
function of man is an activity of soul 
vvbdi follows or implies a rational 
principle, and if vve sav ‘a so-and-so* 
and 'a good so-and-so* have a function 
vvbch is tlie same in kind, e g a Ivtc- 
plaver and a good lyre-player, and so 
without qualification in all cases, emi- 
nence m respect of goodness being 
added to the name of tlie function (for 
the funebon of a IvTe-plaver is to play 
the lyre, and that of a good IvTc-pIaver 
IS to do so well) jf this is the case, 
[and we state the function of man to 
be a certam kind of life, and this to 
be on acbvity or acbons of the soul 
implying n rabonal pnnciplc, and the 
funebon of a good man to be tbe good 
and noble performance of these, and 
if any acbon is well performed wlien 
it IS performed in accordance with the 
appropnate excellence if this is the 
case,] human good turns out to be 
activity of soul m accordance with 
virtue, and if there are more than one 
virtue, m accordance vvidi the best and 
most complete 

But vve must add *m a complete life * 
For one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, nor does one day, and so too one 
day, OT a short bme, does not make a 
man blessed and happy 

I^t tbs serv^ as an outline of the 
good for we must presumably first 
Sketeh It rougMy. and then later fill 
ui the details But it would seem that 
any one is capable of catrymg on and 
arbcnlaling what has once been well 
outlmed, and that time is a good dis- 
coverer or partner m such a work, to 
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\0nch tlip ntlNanccs nf the arts 
arc due, for an\ oup cm add wlial is 
hcHnp Aud vve mu*:! nl^n rcmem!)er 
\\}nt has been said Ix'fore, and not 
tewh for precision in all things alike, 
Init in each class of tlilncs such pre- 
cision ns accords wilh the s«l>|ccl- 
mattcr, and so much as is appropriate 
to the infpiin For n carpenter and a 
genmeter invcslicate the right angle 
in diiTercnl \xa\s, the former docs so 
m so far as (he right angle is useful 
for his \\orl \^hllc the latter inrjmres 
a\lnl It IS or as hat sort of thing it is. 
for he is a spectator of the Inilh We 
must act in the same was, then, in all 
other malter< as ssell. that our mam 
task mav not he subordinated to minor 
questions Nor must we demand the 
cause m all matters alike, it is enmigh 
in some cases that the fact he \sell es- 
tablished, as in the case of the first 
principles, the fact is the pnmarv 
thing or first principle Now of first 
principles a\e sec some bv induction, 
some i)v perception, some by a cerlam 
habituation, and others loo in other 
wajs But cacli set of principles wc 
must try to investigate in the natural 
way, and we must take pains to state 
them dcfinitclv, since they have a 
great influence on what follows For 
the beginning is thought to be more 
than half of the whole, and many of 
the questions wc ask are cleared up 
by it 

8 We must consider it, however, m 
the light not only of our conclusion 
and our premisses, but also of what is 
commonly said about it, for with a 
true view all the data harmomze, but 
With a false one the facts soon clash 
Now goods have been divided into 
three classes,^ and some are desenbed 
as external, others as relating to soul 
or to body, we call those that relate to 
soul most properly and truly goods, 

® PI Euthud 279 ab, Phil 48 E, Laws, 
743 E 


and physical actions and aotivities we 
class ns relating to soul Therefore our 
neenunt must he sound, at least ac- 
cording to this "neu’, which is an old 
one and agreed on by philosophers. 
It is correct also in that we identify the 
end \Mth certain actions and activities, 
for thus it falls among goods of the 
soul and not among external goods. 
Another belief which harmonizes with 
our account is that the happy man 
Ihcs well and docs well, for wc have 
practically defined happiness as a sort 
of good life and good action The 
characteristics that arc looked for m 
happiness seem also, all of them, to 
belong to wlmt wo have defined hap- 
piness ns being For some identify 
happiness with virtue, some with prac- 
hcal Wisdom, others with a kind of 
philosophic ssasdom, others with these, 
or one of these, accompanied by pleas- 
ure or not without pleasure, while 
others include also external prospenty 
Now some of these vieivs have been 
held by many men and men of old, 
others by a few eminent persons, and 
It IS not probable that either of these 
should be cnbiely mistaken, but rather 
that they should be right in at least 
some one respect or even m most 
respects 

With those who identify happiness 
with virtue or some one virtue our 
account is in harmony, for to virtue 
belongs virtuous activity But it makes, 
perhaps, no small difference whether 
we place die chief good in possession 
or m use, in state of mind or m activ- 
ity For the state of mmd may exist 
without produemg any good result, as 
in a man who is asleep or in some 
other way quite inactive, but the ac- 
favity cannot, for one who has the 
activity will of necessity be acting, and 
acting well And as m the Olympic 
Games it is not the most beautiful and 
the strongest that are crowned but 
those who compete (for it is some of 
these that are victonous), so those 
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who act win, and nghtly win, the 
noble and good things m Me 
Their life is also in itself pleasant 
For pleasure is a state of soul, and to 
each man that which he is said to he 
a lover of is pleasant, e g not only is 
a horse pleasant to the lover of horses, 
and a spectacle to the lover of sights, 
but also in the same ^vay ]ust acts are 
pleasant to the lover of justice and in 
general virtuous acts to the lover of 
virtue Now for most men their pleas- 
ures are m conSict with one another 
because these are not bv nature pleas- 
ant, but the lovers of what is noble 
find pleasant the ^ings that are by 
nature pleasant, and virtuous achons 
are such, so that these axe pleasant for 
such men as well as in their own na- 
ture Their life, therefore, has no fur- 
ther need of pleasure as a sort of ad- 
\entitious charm, but has its pleasure 
in Itself For, besides what ^ve have 
said, the man who does not rejoice 
in noble actions is not even good, smce 
no one would call a man just who did 
not enjov acbng justly, nor any man 
liberal who did not enjov liberal ac- 
tions, and Similarly m all other cases 
If this IS so, virtuous actions must be 
in themselves pleasant But they are 
also good and noble, and have each of 
these attnbutes in the highest degree, 
since the good man judges well about 
these attributes, his judgement is such 
as we have dcscnbed^ Happiness 
then IS the best, noblest, and most 
pleasant thing m the worli and these 
attnbutes are not severed as m the 
mscnption at Delos- 


Most noble IS thM which is justest and 
best is health, 

Bm pleasantest is it to win what we 
lo\e. 


Jbr all thc<e properties belong to the 
I'ost icliMbes, and these, or onc-thc 


’ I c he juditw Out Virtuous n 
att good and noble m the highest d( 


best— of these, we identify wiA happi- 
ness 

Yet evidentlv, as we said, it needs 
the ertemal goods as well, for it is 
impossible, or not easy, to do noble 
acts without the proper equipment 
In many actions we use ^ends and 
nches and pohtical power as mstni- 
ments, and ^ere are some things the 
lade of which takes the lustre from 
happiness, as good birth, goodly chil- 
dren, beauty, for the man who is very 
ugly m appearance or lU-bom or soh- 
tary and childless is not very likely to 
be happy, and perhaps a man would 
be sbll less bkely if be bad thoroughly 
bad children or friends or had lost 
good children or fnends by death As 
we said, then, happiness seems to need 
this sort of prospenty m addition, for 
which reason some identify happiness 
with good fortune, though others iden- 
tify It with virtue 

9 For this reason also tiie quesbon 
IS asked, whether happmess is to be 
acquired by leanung or by habituahon 
or some other sort of tr aining , or comes 
in virtue of some divine providence or 
again bv chance Now u there is ony 
gift of the gods to men, it is reasonable 
that happiness should be god-given, 
and most surely god-given of all hu- 
man thmgs masmuch as it is the best 
But this quesbon would perhaps be 
more appropnate to another mquiry, 
happmess seems, however, even if it 
IS not god-sent but comes as a result 
of virtue and some process of learning 
or bmnmg, to be among the most god- 
iite thmgs, for that which is the prize 
rad end of virtue seems to be the best 
thing in the world, and something god- 
like and blessed 

It will also on this vnew be very gen- 
eraUy shared, for aU who are not 
maimed os rcg'irds their potentially 
tor virMe ma> win it by a certain kind 
ot study and care But if it is better 
to be happv thus than by chance, it is 
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fei«rtn*>blc llic iati' shonUl be so, 
splice r\cr\lhm$; that depends on llic 
nelion of nature is by naUiro ns good 
IS It t in Ik*, and simibrlv i\ or) thing 
that <!rpnu]s on art or am rntinnal 
cause, and cspeciallv if it dojicmls on 
the best of ail causes To entrust to 
tlnneo what is greatest and most noble 
swuld be n \cr\ dcfoclisc arr.angc- 
menu 

Tlic answer to the question ue arc 
nsVing IS plain also from llic dcfimtion 
of happiness, for it has been said to lie 
a \irluoiis actiMly of soul of a certain 
kind. Of the remaining goods, some 
must necessanK pre-exist as condi- 
tions of liappiness, and others arc nat- 
urally co*apcrati\c and useful ns in- 
slnimcnts. And tins will be found to 
agree with xvliat we said at the outset; 
for we staled the end of political sci- 
cnee to be the best end, and political 
saence spends most of its pains on 
making the citizens to be of a certain 
character, viz, good and capable of 
noble acts 

It IS natural, then, that we call 
neither ox nor horse nor any other of 
the animals happy, for none of them 
as capable of sharing in such activity. 
Por this reason also a boy is not happy, 
for he is not yet capable of such acts, 
owing to his age, and boys who ore 
called happy arc being congratulated 
by reason of the hopes we have for 
them For there is required, as we 
SAid, not only complete virtue but also 
a complete life, smee many changes 
occur m life, and all manner of 
chances, and the most prosperous may 
fall into great misfortunes in old age, 
as IS told of Fnam in the Trojan Cyde, 
and one who has experienced sudi 
chances and has ended wretchedly no 
one calls happy. 

10 Must no one at all, then, be 
called happy while he hves, must we, 
as Solon says, see the end? Even if we 
are to lay down this doctrine, is it also 


the ease that a man is happy when ho 
IS dra(P Or is not this quite absurd, 
especially for iis who say that happi- 
ness IS an activity? But if we do not 
call the dc,id man happy, and if Solon 
does not mean this, but that one can 
then safely call a man blessed as being 
at last beyond evils and misfortunes, 
this also affords matter for discussion, 
for both evil and good are thought to 
exist for a dead man, as much as for 
one who IS alive but not aware of 
them, e. g Imnours and dishonours 
and the good or bad fortunes of chil- 
dren and m general of descendants 
And this also presents a problem, for 
though a man has lived happily up to 
old age and has had a death worthy 
of his life, many reverses may befall 
his dcsccndants-somc of them may 
be good and attain the life they de- 
serve, while with others the opposite 
may be the case, and clearly too the 
degrees of relationship between them 
and their ancestors may vary indefi- 
nitely. It would be odd, then, if the 
dead man were to share m these 
changes and become at one time 
happy, at another wretched, while it 
would also be odd if the fortunes of 
the descendants did not for some time 
have some effect on the happmess of 
theu* ancestors 

But we must return to our first diffi- 
culty, for perhaps by a consideration 
of it our present problem might be 
solved Now if we must see the end 
and only then call a man happy, not 
as being happy but as havmg been so 
before, surely dus is a paradox, that 
when he is happy the attribute that 
belongs to him is not to be truly predi- 
cated of him because we do not wish 
to call hving men happy, on account 
of die changes that may befall them, 
and because we have assumed happi- 
ness to be somethmg permanent and 
by no means easily changed, while a 
single man may suffer many turns of 
fortune's wheel. For clearly if we were 
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to kec\'i Vititii his (orlnncs, s\p 
shnwW often cah the same man lupp) 
mid again wretched makim; llio hippv 
man out to be a ‘charntUmn and inve. 
cuicl) based ’ Or is this kceptni' 
with hiS fortunes quite wione’ Suc- 
cess or failure m hfc does not ilrpeiul 
on these, but human life as we sud, 
needs these as mere additions, while 
MThimis actiMtics or their opposite 
arc what constitute happiness or the 
reserse 

The quesbon we liwc now dis- 
cussed confirms our definition Tor no 
function of man has so much perma- 
nence as Mrtuous acluilu's (these are 
diought to be more durable r\en than 
knowledge of the sciences) and of 
these ihcmsch cs the most \ ahiabh' .it»‘ 
more durable because those who are 
happv spend their hfc most reidiK 
and most contmuoush m these for 
dus seems to be the reason whv we do 
not forget them Tlic atlnbule in ques 
bon,^ then, will belong to the b ippv 
man, and he will be happv throughout 
his life, for alwass, or b\ prcftrence 
to cncrjihing else, he will be engaged 
m MTluous action ind contemplation 
and he will bear the chances of life 
most noblv and allogclhcr dccoroush, 
if he is 'truly good and 'foursquirc 
bevond reproach’® 

Now' many events happen b> 
chance, and events diffonng in im- 
portance, small pieces of good fortune 
or of its opposite clearlv do not weigh 
down the scales of hfe one wav or the 
other, but a mulbtudc of great events 
if they turn out well will make hfe 
happier (for not only are they them- 
selves such as to add bcautv lo life, 
but the way a man deals with tlicm 
may be noble and good), while if thev 
turn out lU they crush and maim hap- 
piness, for they botli bring pam with 
tliem and hmder many achvibes Yet 
even m these nobihty sluncs tlirough, 

® Durability 

® Sunomdes 


when t man wi'h 
inmv j?fiit imv(uttmi‘\ rvt thionyh 
liiwndliilitv to pam h'P thtimeh *’ 1 - 
lulUv and Uf‘ itm-v nf vnu! 

U till, *'■ "'f' 

givr<tih* it^thuaibr no luppv mtn 
can iHCi^uf mt'‘ rahh (o* h<* vdl 
mvifdnllw attctlul ui hitrful avl 
men I or th^ m in who Iv trul ' Ciki'I 
and wl" wi* thi d 1'* "t alt it*** 
rhinci t of h(i In ' jyh 
wwH mdev th»' b^'U of die 
'x'i a vivhI lo nc' d m d th** Iw i> tWih* 
taiv uw «C ih»' annv at hi« co-nonnd 
and ii Miod %h»^miVf‘r mdr*' di* 
vWv out til'* hlii“‘ tint at!"* 
him iml vn with nil o'li* r /•.’ri*’'! 
And if this I* iha c IM lb lurp' tm 
im mwi't l)trom» ueh 

111 will luit n nh n/'ndn/n if I ' 
mn t w ith fprlinirt hi e th'v * Vn nn 
Nor, uMm i<lu iinnx coWindand 
thanriMhh', for rirtdwr will h** In 
moved from his hnpjw ^ do i lulv or 
In im ordiiurv mi-' idventimw, but 
oiiK b\ iiniiv pt 'll o»i s nnf. If he h 
haciminv rri it misi«Ucnture< wlllh« 
reemir Iik Inppmrvv m i dif'*1 tnu 
Iwil if ,il nil, onh m lont* luid co n 
plele one in whkh he Ins •'tt.uned 
mmv splendid suwfwes 
Wh} then should wt not si) tbit 
he IS iiappv who IS iclive in .iccord 
ancewith complcli’ virlur and vuili 
cieiniv tqiiippLil uitli cMirnal goods 
not for some chuu'c ptnod, but 
Ihrmighniil a complite lifo*^ Or must 
we add and who is deslmed to h\( 
thus and die ns befits bia life? Cv*r- 
lamlv the future is obscure to us, while 
happiness, we claim, is an end and 
somcUimg in c\er\ wav final U so, 
we shall call happy those among living 
men m whom these conditions are, 
and are to be, fuirdlcd— but happv 
wen So mudi for tlicso questions 

11 That the fortunes of descend- 
ants and of all a man's fnends should 
not affect his happiness at all seems a 
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vety unfriendly doctrme, and one op- 
posed to the opinions men hold, but 
since the events that happen are nu- 
merous and admit of all sorts of differ- 
ence, and some come more near to us 
and others less so, it seems a long— 
nay, an mhmte— task to discuss each m 
detail, a general outline will perhaps 
suffice If, then, as some of a man's 
own misadventures have a certain 
weight and influence on life while 
others are, as it were, lighter, so too 
there are differences among the mis- 
adventures of our friends taken as a 
whole, and it makes a difference 
whether the various suffenngs befall 
the iivmg or the dead (much more 
even than whether lawless and temble 
deeds arc presupposed m a tragedy or 
done on the stage) , this difference also 
must be taken into account, or rather, 
perhaps, the fact that doubt is felt 
whether the dead share m any good or 
evil For it seems, from these consid- 
erations, that even if anything whedier 
good or evil penetrates to them, it 
must be somethmg weak and ne^- 
gible, either in itself or for them, or 
if not, at least it must be such m de- 
gree and land as not to make happy 
those who are not happy nor to t^e 
away then blessedness from those who 
are The good or bad fortunes of 
friends, then, seem to have some ef- 
fects on the dead, but effects of such 
a kmd and degree as neither to make 
the happy unhappy noi to produce 
any other change of the kmd 

12 These questions havmg been 
defimtely answered, let us consider 
whether happiness is among the thmgs 
that are praised or rather among the 
dungs that are pnzed, for clearly it is 
not to be placed among potenttahties 
Everythmg that is praised seems to be 
praised because it is of a certam land 
and IS related somehow to something 
else, for we praise the just or brave 
man and m general both the good man 


and virtue itself because of the actions 
and functions involved, and we praise 
the strong man, the good runner, and 
so on, because he is of a certam kmd 
and IS related in a certam way to 
something good and important Tbs 
IS clear also from the praises of the 
gods, for it seems absurd that the gods 
should be referred to our standard, but 
this M done because praise mvolves a 
reference, as we said, to somethmg 
else But if praise is for thmgs such 
as we have desenbed, clearly what 
apphes to the best thin gs is not praise, 
but sometbng greater and better, as 
is mdeed obvious, for what we do to 
the gods and the most godlike of men 
IS to call them blessed and happy 
And so too with good no one 

praises happiness as he does justice, 
but rather calls it blessed, as bemg 
somethmg more divine and better 

Eudoinis also seems to have been 
n^t m his method of advocating the 
supremacy of pleasure, he thought 
that the bet that, thou^ a good, it is 
not praised indicated it to be better 
dian the thmgs that are praised, and 
that tbs 15 what God and the good 
are, for by reference to diese all other 
thmgs are judged Praise is appropn- 
ate to virtue, for as a result of virtue 
men tend to do noble deeds, but en- 
comia are bestowed on acts, whether 
of the body or of the soul But perhaps 
racety m Aese matters is more proper 
to those who have made a study of 
encomia, to us it is dear from what 
has been said that happmess is among 
the thmgs that are pnzed and perfect 
It seems to be so also from fact 
that it 25 a flrst prmciple, for it is for 
the sake of tbs that we all do all that 
vm do, and the first principle and 
cause of goods is, we clmm, sometbng 
pnzed and divme 

13 Smee happmess is an activity 
of soul m accordance with perfect 
virtue, we must consider the nature 
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of \nrtuc, for perlinps w c slwU thus ^cc 
belter tbc nature of Iwppmcss The 
Inie student of politics, loo, is tbomjht 
to ha\ e studied virtue abos c all things, 
for he wishes to mihe his fellow citi* 
7ens good and obedient to the laws 
As an example of this wc ha\e the 
lawgivers of the Cretans and the Spar- 
tans, and an\ others of the Vind that 
there mav ha>c been And if this in- 
quir\' belongs to political science, 
clearh the pursuit of it will lx. in 
accordance wnth our onginal phn 
But clearh the Mrtuc wc must sludv 
IS humau virtue, for the good we were 
seeking wns human good and the hap- 
piness human happiness Bi human 
\'irlue w e mean not that of the hod\ 
but that of the soul, and happiness al<o 
we call an actiMts of soul But if this 
IS so, dearlv the student of politics 
must know somehow the facts about 
soul, as the man who is to heal the 
es'es or the bodv as a whole must know 
about the e\es or the bodv , and nil the 
more smee pohtics is more prized and 
better than medicme, but even among 
doctors the best educated spend much 
labour on acquinng knowledge of the 
bodv The student of pohtics, then, 
must stud) the soul, and must studv 
it With these objects m Mew% and do 
so ]ust to the extent which is sufficient 
for the questions we are discussing, 
for further preasion is perhaps some- 
thing more laborious than our pur- 
poses require 

Some things are said about it, ade- 
quately enough, even in the discussion 
outside our school, and we must use 
these, e g that one element in the soul 
is irrational and one has a rational 
principle Whether these are separated 
as the parts of the bodv or of anvthing 
divisible are, or are distinct bv defi- 
nition but bj nature inseparable, like 
convex and exmeave in the circumfer- 
ence of a cirde, does not affect the 
present question 

Of the irrational element one di- 


vision sfcms to lie wiilrlv d(*trilnit< d 
and vcgrlitivL In Its inhirr. \ imri 
that whicli titis'-s mitrti'‘n and 
growUi. for il IS this Vind «f i»nwfr < f 
llw* soul tint one mu^t u'Mim to .nil 
nurslings nnd to imhnns, and this 
same power to full ginwni rrratine', 
this K mnu* rinwHinble thm to a-^lvn 
some diffrn'nt powrr to them. Now 
the excellencf of lhl< rns to lie enm- 
mcm to all sprciev nnd not sp^dfu dl\ 
humnn. for this pnrt or fie*iU\ 
to function most m sh ep, whil'* giiod 
ness ind bndtievs are Icnst minifc^t 
in sleep (whenee comes tin* sivfng 
that the hnppv .ir»‘ no li^tter off thin 
the WTctchcd for half their lives, anti 
this happens naturnlK' enough, since 
sleep IS on imclivil) of the soul fn tlwl 
respect m winch it is called good or 
bad) . unless perhaps to a smitl t stent 
some of the movements ictuillv penp* 
tratc to the sou), nnd in this respect 
the dreams of good men are better 
thin those of ordiinn people nnongh 
of lliLS subject, however let m Icive 
the nulnlive ficullv alone, since It has 
bv Its nature no share In humin 
ccllencc 

There seems to be aUo another ir- 
rational element in the soul— one w Inch 
in a sense, however, shares m a ra* 
iional pnnciplc For wc praise the 
rational pnnciplc of the continent man 
and of the mconlincnt, and the part nf 
their soul that has such n pnnciplc, 
since it urges them anght and towards 
die best objects, but there is found in 
them also another clement natunllv 
opposed to the rahonal pnnciplc, 
which fights against and resists that 
pnndple For cxaetlv ns paraivsed 
limbs when we intcna to mov e them 
to the nght turn on the contrarv' to 
die left, so IS It with the soul, the im- 
pulses of incontinent people mov'e m 
contrary direchons But while in the 
bodv wc See that which moves astrav, 
m the soul w e do not No doubt, how - 
ever, we must none die less suppose 
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lint m fhr <m\] too tlu rr 
r^ntnjrv to the mfiojinl pniuipK rc- 
'Miny: nml oppo^in^ il In x\lwl <('n^c 
It from the other clomniU 

dote not mnctm n^ r\cn this 
to ]\A\c 0 jn n rational 

pnncspic. O'; \n '^ntl at nn\‘ rale m 
the continent m'\n il ol« \ ^ the rational 
nnacjp!t'-nn<l prt^unnhh in the tern* 
p<ratc aiul h'i\( man it I'J ‘'till more 
olv'dicnt, for in him it sp( ihs on nil 
malttp: \Mtli the <nne \nice a^ the 
ntinml pnneiph*. 

Tlierefote the imlional element also 
appears to W twofold For the \cgc» 
tnti\c clement m no \va\ shares in a 
raliomi principle hut the nppclititc, 
and in peneml the dcsinni; clement 
m a wn«c shares in il, in <!0 far ft< it 
listens to and (ihcys It, this is the sense 
m which we speah of Taking account* 
of one’s father or one’s fnends, not 
that in which wc speak of accounting* 
for Q mathematical property That the 
iirational element is in some sense per- 
suaded by a rational principle is indi- 
cated also by the giving of advice and 
hv all reproof and exhortation And if 
tins clement also must be said to have 
a rational principle, that svhich has a 
rational pnnciplc (as well ns that 
which has not) will be twofold, one 
subdivision having it in the strict sense 
end it itself, and the other having a 
tendency to obey as one docs one’s 
father 

Virtue too IS distinguished into kinds 
in accordance with this difference, for 
we say that some of the virtues are in- 
tellectual and others moral, philo- 
sophic wisdom and understanding and 
practical wisdom being intellectual, 
liberality and temperance moral For 
in speaking about a man’s character 
we do not say that he is wise or has 
understandmg but that he is good- 
tempered or temperate, yet we praise 
the wise man also with respect to his 
state of mmd, and of states of mind 


wc call those which merit prliise vir- 
tues, \ 

BOOK 11 

NfonAL VmruL 

I Virtue, then, being of two kinds, 
iiitcllcclua! nnd moral, intellectual \dr- 
tiic in llic mam owes both its birth 
and its growth to teaching (for which 
reason it requires cxpenence and 
time), while moral virtue comes about 
as a result of habit, whence also its 
name clhikc is one that is formed by a 
slight vanation from the word ethos 
(habit). From this it is also plain that 
none of the moral virtues anses in us 
bv nature, for nothing that exists by 
nature can form a habit contrary to its 
nature. For instance tlic stone which 
by nature moves downwards cannot 
be habituated to move upwards, not 
even if one tries to train it by throw- 
ing it up ten thousand tunes, nor can 
hre be habituated to move dosvnwards, 
nor can anything else that by nature 
behaves in one way be trained to be- 
have m another Neither bv nature, 
Uien, nor contrary to nature do the 
virtues arise in us, rather we are 
adapted by nature to receive Biem, 
and are made perfect by habit 
Again, of all the things that come to 
us by nature we first acquire the po- 
tenbahty and later exhibit the acbvity 
(this IS plam m the case of the senses, 
for it was not by often seeing or often 
heanng that we got these senses, but 
on the contrary we had them before 
we used them, and did not come to 
have them by using them), but the 
virtues we get by first exercising them, 
as also happens m the case of the arts 
as well For the thmgs we have to 
leam before we can do them, we learn 
by domg them, e g men become 
builders by building and lyre-players 
by playmg the lyre, so too vye become 
just by doing just acts, by 
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doing temperate acts br.i\c bv doing 
brave acts 

This js confirmed bj uli.U hippciK 
in states, for legislators mnVc tlic ati* 
zens good by forming bnbils in them, 
and tins is the ^Msh of c\cry legislator, 
and those who do not effect it miss 
their marlv, and it is in this that a good 
consbtuUon differs from a bad one 
Again, it IS from the same causes 
and by the same means that c\ cr\ % ir- 
tue 15 both produced and dcstroicd, 
and similarly even art, for it ts from 
playing the l}rc llmt both good and 
bad lyrc-plajers arc produced And 
the corresponding statement is true of 
builders and of all the rest, men will 
be good or bad builders ns a result 
of building well or badlv For if this 
were not so, there would have been 
no need of a teacher, hut all men 
would have been bom good or bad al 
their craft This, then, is the ease w ith 
the virtues also, bv doing the nets that 
we do in our transactions with other 
men we become just or unjust, and bv 
doing the acts llmt we do ui the pres- 
ence of danger, and being habituated 
to feel fear or confidence, we become 
brave or cowardly The same is true 
of appetites and feelings of anger, 
some men become temperate and 
good-tempered, others self-indulgent 
and irascible, by behaving in one way 
or the other m the appropnalo cir- 
cumstances Thus, in one word, states 
of character anse out of hhe achvitics 
This is why the nchviUes we cxlubit 
must be of a certain kind, it is because 
the states of character correspond to 
tile differences behvecn tlicse It 
makes no small difference, then 
whe*er we form habits of one kind 
or of another from our ver>' youth it 
maV^ a yerv great difference, or 
rauier qU tlic difference 


2 Smee, then, the present inqt 
does not aim at theorchcal knoivlei 
hke the others (for we are mquii 


not m order to Inow whit virtiu In. 
but in order lo i>rcomr good, nhc** 
othtmiscnurimiinr) wnnldhiM. lir^n 
of no lino), wi miiM txammi tlu’ in 
tun.* of ntliom, ii imcU h'lw we ought 
to do them, for llir^^ d*’ttrmlnc aho 
the natuto of tin* *. 1 . 11 *^ of ('!nncl^^ 
that art prnducod, nv wt Itiw niM 
Now, ilul wi* mint art ntcordinp to 
llu* right rule ti common prindjih* 
and must be nsntmtd-iL will Ik* dii 
ciuued liter, f ( both wint the nphl 
rule K, and htm it is nl.itfd to thr 
oilier Mfliies Ilul this mmt 1 m ogned 
upon lirforfhand, tin! tin wlmh ac* 
count of matlf'rs of conduct mint Ik* 
gi'cn m outline and nnl pircivU, nv 
wcsiid nl the Mr\ Ixqiniihig tint tin* 
ftccounU we dunand must Ik hi tie* 
cordauct v\ith tlic ’adijul nnttir, nut* 
ltr5 toncenicd witli coruliiU ind qm s 
lions of what is good fur us hnr no 
fi-Miv nm more th m m illeri of he dlh 
riic gencnl account beint; of this ni* 
lure the account of parlicuhr ca<ft 
IS vet more lacking in rxnctnw, for 
llioi do not f.dl under am art or pro 
ccpl but ibc igenls ihemsclvcs must 
m each ease cmisultr what is npprnjsn 
ale to the occasion m happens also in 
tlic art of medicine or of naMgilion 
But though our present account is of 
this nature we muil gi\c what help 
we con First, then, let us consider 
this, that it ts the nature of such thmes 
to be dcslroiccl bv defect and excess, 
as we sec m the case of strength and 
of health (for to gam light on things 
TOperccpliblc we must use the c\i 
dcncc of sensible things) , both excess- 
ive and defective exercise destroys the 
strength, and similarly dnnk or food 
whjcli IS above or below a certain 
amount destroys the health, while that 
winch is proportionate both produces 
nnd increases ond presenes a So 
too is It, tlicn, in tlie case of lempcr- 
nnee ond courage and the otlier vir- 
^cs For the man who flics from and 
tears everylhmg nnd does not stand liis 
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ctpuikI nn^lh^nt: l^wnH's a 

co\\*niTi, an«l tlir rmn vslm fmrs nolh- 
inc at 'll! but tjoi'. to mid c\<r\ dan- 
ger Wromes nd> and ^imilarlv the 
imn who induke? in r\crj' plp.wirc 
nnd nbMnm'; from mmr l>rcoincf sclf- 
indidccnt. while the man ^^ho slums 
evcf\* plpasurc, as bnors do, bi*comes 
in a wa\ insensible, temprnnee and 
coumgp. then, arc deslro\cd In* excess 
and defect, and presen cd b\ the 
mem. 

But not only are tlie sources and 
ciusc^ of tlieir oncimlmn and growth 
the same ns those of ihcir destruction, 
bill also the sphere of llirir actuahza- 
tion \s'}\\ be the sunc, for tins is also 
inie of the things uhich arc more evi- 
dent to sense e g of strength, it is 
produced lu ta1 mg mncli food and 
undergoing "much exertion, and it is 
the strong man Ibal uill be most able 
to do these things So too is it with the 
virtues, by abstaining from pleasures 
we Iwcome temperate, and it is when 
we liavc become so that we arc most 
able to abstain from them, and simi- 
larly too in the ease of courage, for by 
being habituated to despise things 
that arc terrible and to stand our 
ground against them we become 
brave, and it is w'hcn w'c have become 
so that we shall be most able to stand 
our ground against them. 

3 We must take as a sign of states 
of character the pleasure or pain that 
ensues on acts, for the man who ab- 
stains from bodily pleasures and de- 
lights in this very fact is temperate, 
while the man who is annoyed at it is 
self-indulgent, and he who stands his 
ground against things that are terrible 
and delights in this or at least is not 
pained is brave, while the man who is 
pamed is a coward For moral excel- 
lence IS concerned with pleasures and 
pains, it is on account of the pleasure 
that we do bad things, and on account 
of the pam that we abstam from noble 


ones Ilcncc w'e ouglit to have been 
brought up in a particular way from 
our verv voiilli, ns Plato says,*® so as 
both to dchglit in and to be pained by 
tbc things that wc ought, for this is 
Uic right education 
Again, if the virtues are concerned 
with actions and passions, and every 
passion and every action is accompa- 
nied by pleasure and pain, for this 
reason also virtue will be concerned 
with pleasures and pains. This is indi- 
cated also by the fact that punishment 
IS inflicted by Uiesc means, for it is a 
kind of cure, and it is the nature of 
aire.s to be clFccted by contranes 
Again, as wc said but lately, every 
stale of soul has a nature relative to 
and concerned with the kind of things 
by which it lends to be made worse or 
belter, but it is by reason of pleasures 
and pains that men become bad, by 
pursuing and avoiding these— either 
the pleasures and pains they ought not 
or when Oiey ought not or as they 
ought not, or by going wrong m one 
of the other similar ways that may be 
distinguished Hence men even de- 
fine the virtues as certain states of im- 
passivity and rest, not well, however, 
because they speak absolutely, and do 
not say ‘as one ought* and ‘as one 
ought not' and ‘when one ought or 
ought not,’ and the other things that 
may be added We assume, then, that 
this kind of excellence tends to do 
what IS best with regard to pleasures 
and pains, and vice does the contrary. 

The following facts also may show 
us that virtue and vice are concerned 
with these same thmgs There hemg 
three objects of choice and three of 
avoidance, the noble, the advantage- 
ous, the pleasant, and their contranes, 
the base, the mjunous, the pamful, 
about all of these die good man tends 
to go nght and die bad man to go 
wrong, and espeaaHy about pleasure; 

Laws, 653 a ff , Rep 401 e-402 ^ 

Probably Speusippus is referred ■to. 
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for ihfe is common to the aramals, and 
also it accompanies all objects oi 
choice; for even the noble and the ad- 
vantageous appear pleasant 

Again, it has groum up with us all 
hrom our infancy, tlus is why it is difB- 
colt to rub off this passion, engnuned 
as ff & £a our life And we measure 
even our actions, some of us more and 
cithers less, hv the rule of pleasure and 
pani For this reason, then, our whole 
inquiry must be about these, for to 
feel dehght and pain nghtly or 
v^Tongiy has no small effect on our ac- 
tions 

Aga&, it is harder to fight with 
pleasure than with anger, to use Hera- 
ditus* phrase, but bo5i art and virtue 
ate always concerned with what is 
harder, even the good is better 
when it IS harder Therefore for this 
reason also the whole concern both 
of virtue and of pohtical science is 
ivith pleasures and pains, for the man 
who uses these weU wiU be good, he 
who uses them badly bad 

That virtue, then, is concerned wth 
pleasures and pams, and that bv the 
acts from which it anses it is both m- 
creosed and, if they are done differ- 
ently, destroyed, and that the acts 
Irom wluch it arose are those m which 
ft actualizes itself-let this be taken as 
Said 


4 The question ought be asked, 
what Tve mean by saymg that we must 
become just by doing just acts, and 
temperate by doing temperate acts, 
for if men do just and temperate acts, 
they are already just and temperate^ 
cx^Iy as, if they do what is in ao- 
cordance with the loivs of grammar 
and of music, they are graramanans 
and musicians 


Or is this not true even of the art 
It £f possible to do something that is 
abidance with the laws of gramm; 
^her b> diance or at the suggesb 
« another A man will be a gramir 


nan, then, onlv when he has both done 
something grammatical and done it 
grammatically, and this means doing 
it in accordance with the grammatical 
knowledge in himself 

Again, the case of the arts and that 
of the virtues are not similar, for the 
products of the arts have their good- 
ness in themselves, so that it is enough 
Uiat they should have a certain charac- 
ter, but if the acts that are in accord- 
ance with the virtues have themseh'cs 
a certam character it does not follow 
Aat thev are done justly or temper- 
ately The agent also must he in a 
certam condibon when he does them, 
m the first place he must have knowl- 
edge, secondly he must choose the 
acts, and choose them for their oum 
sakes, and tiurdly his action must pro- 
ceed foom a firm and unchangeable 
character These are not reckoned m 
as conditions of the possession of the 
arts, ercept the bare knowledge, but 
as a condihon of the possession of the 
virtues knowledge has httle or no 
weight, while the other conditions 
count not for a little but for cvery- 
tmg, I e the very conditions which 
result from often doing just and tem- 
perate acts 

Actons, then, are called just and 
temperate when they are such as the 
or the temperate man would do, 
but it 15 not the man who does these 
that 15 just and temperate, but the 
man who also does them as just and 
temperate men do them It is well 
smd, &en, that it is by doing just acty 
the just man is produced, and by 
doing temperate acts the temperate 
man, widiout domg these no one 
would have even a prospect of becom- 
ing good 

But oiort people do not do these 
but taie refuge in theory and thml 
they are being philosophers and will 
become good m this way, behanng 
romewhat lAe patients who hsten at- 
tentively to their doctors, but do none 
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of ihc tlirv arc nrdircd to do 
the hltcr Will not he made well in 
l>od^ hv wieh a course nf treatment, 
the fonner wall not he made well m 
seul hv such a course of plnlompln 

5 Next wc must con'^idcr whnt vir- 
tue It Smec tlilnpt lint are found in 
the 5mil arc of three Imdt-pattiont, 
faciillict, ttates of tlnmclcr— nrlwc 
mutl Ik* otic of ihete n> pattiont I 
mean appetite, nngcr, fear, confidence, 
en\*\* py, fnendlv feeling, hatred, 
Innpmp, emulation, pitv, and in gen- 
era! the feelings tint arc accompanied 
In’ pleasure or pun. hv faculties the 
things in virtue of which wc arc said 
to he capable of feeling these, e g of 
Iiccoming nngn.* or being pained or 
fueling pit) , by stales of character the 
things m ^’irtiic of wliich w'c stand well 
or badlv with reference to the pas- 
sions, e g with reference to anger 
"c stand badly if wc feel it violently 
or too weakly, and well if wc feel it 
moderately, and similarly with refer- 
ence to the other passions 

Now neither tlic virtues nor the 
Vices are posnons, because we arc not 
called good or bad on the ground of 
our passions, but are so called on the 
ground of our virtues and our vices, 
and because wc arc neither praised nor 
blamed for our passions (for the man 
who feels fear or anger is not praised, 
nor IS the man who simply feels anger 
blamed, but the man who feels it in 
n certain way), but for our virtues and 
our vices wc are praised or blamed 

Again, we feel anger and fear with- 
out choice, but the virtues are mod^ 
of choice or involve choice Further, 
m respect of the passions we are said 
to be moved, but m respect of the vir- 
tues and the vices we are said not to 
be moved but to be disposed in a par- 
ticular way 

For these reasons also they are not 
faculties, for we are neither called 
good nor bad, nor praised nor blamed, 


for the simple capacity of feeling the 
passions, again, w-e have the faculties 
of nature, but we are not made good 
or bad by nature; wc have spoken of 
this before 

If, llicn, the virtues are neither pas- 
sions nor faculties, nil that remains is 
that (hey should be states of character 

Tluis wc have stated what vutue is 
in respect of its genus. 

6 Wc must, however, not only de- 
scribe virtue as a state of character, 
but also s.'iy wbat sort of state it is 
Wc may remark, then, that every vir- 
tue or evcellence both brmgs into good 
condition the thing of which it is the 
excellence and mafes the svork of that 
thing be done well, c g the excellence 
of the eye makes both the eye and its 
work good, for it is by the excellence 
of the eye that we see well Similarly 
the excellence of the horse makes a 
horse both good in itself and good at 
running and at canying its nder and 
at nwaihng the attack of the enemy. 
Therefore, if tbs is true m every case, 
the virtue of man also will be the state 
of character which makes a man good 
and which makes him do his own work 
well. 

How this IS to happen we have 
stated already, but it will be made 
plam also by the following considera- 
tion of the specific nature of virtue 
In everytbng that is contmuous and 
divisible it IS possible to take more, 
less, or an equal amount, and that 
either m terms of the thmg itself or 
relatively to us, and the equal is an 
intermediate between excess and de- 
fect By the mtennediate in the object 
1 mean that wbch is equidistant from 
each of the extremes, wbch is one and 
the same for all men, by the mterme- 
diate relatively to us that which is 
neither too much nor too little-and 
dns IS not one, nor the same for all 
For instance, if ten is many and two is 
few, SIX IS the mtermediate, taken m 
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teJrn? of flie object, for it exceeds nod 
is exceeded by an equal amount, this 
IS intermediate according to anthmet- 
ical proporbon But the intermediate 
relatively to us is not to be taken so, if 
ten pounds are too much for a par* 
ticular person to eat and two too little, 
it does not follow that the trainer will 
order six pounds, for this also is per- 
haps too much for the person who is 
to take it, or too little— too little for 
Milo,’^ too much for the beginner m 
athlebc exercises The same is true of 
running and wrestlmg Thus a master 
of any art avoids excess and defect, 
but seeks the mtermediate and chooses 
this— the intermediate not m die ob- 
ject but relabvely to us 
If it IS dius, then, that every art 
does Its work well— by loolong to the 
intermediate and judging its works by 
this standard (so that we often sav of 
good works of art that it is not pos- 
sible either to take away or to add any- 
thmg, implying that excess and defect 
destroy the gaodness of wotlj of art, 
while the mean preserves it, and good 
arbsts, as we say, look to ths in their 
work), and if, fiuther, virtue is more 
exact and better than any art, as na- 
ture also IS, then virtue must have the 
quality of aiming at die mtermediate 
I mean moral virtue, for it is iis that 
IS concerned with passions and aobons, 
and m these there is eacess, defect, 
and the mtermediate For instance, 
both fear and confidence and appebte 
and anger and pity and m general 
pleasure and pam may be felt both too 
much and too little, and m both cases 
not well, but to feel them at the nght 
bmes, with reference to the nght ob- 
jects, toivards the nght people, with 
the nghtmobve, and m the nght wiy, 
IS what IS both mtermediate and hes^ 
and this is cbaractensbc of virtue Sun- 
darly Mith regard to achons also there 
IS excess, defect, and the mteimediate 
A famous vTcstler 


Now Virtue IS concerned with passions 
and actions, m which excess is a form 
of failure, and so I's defect, while the 
intermediate is praised and is a fomt 
of success, and being praised and be- 
ing successful arc both cliaraclcnsbcs 
of virtue Therefore virtue js a kind 
of mean, since, as we have seen, it 
aims at what is mtermediate 

Again, It IS possible to fail m many 
ways (for evil belongs to the class of 
the unlimited, ns the Pythngorc,ins 
conjectured, and good to that of the 
limited), while to succeed is possible 
only in one way (for which reason also 
one is easy and the other difiicuU— to 
miss the mark easy, to hit it difficult) , 
for these reasons also, then, excess and 
defect ate characlcnsbe of vice, and 
tiic mean of virtue. 

For men are good m but one ivay^ 
but bad in many 

Virtue, then, is a state of character 
concerned with choice, lying in a 
mean, 1 e the moan relaUvo to us, tins 
l»mg determined by a rational pnn- 
mplc, and by that pnnciplc by which* 
the man of pracbcnl wisdom would 
determine it Now it is a mean bc- 
tivcen tivo nces, that which depends 
on excess and that which depends oni 
defect, and again it is a mean because 
the vices respeebvely fall short of or 
exwed what is nght m both passions 
and aobons, whale virtue both finds' 
and chooses that which is mteimedi- 
ate Hence m respect of its substance* 
and the definition which states its 
essence virtue is a mean, with regard' 
to what IS best and nght and extreme 

But not every action nor every pas- 
sion admits of a mean, for some have 
names that already imply badness, 
e g spite, shamelessness, envy, and 
m the case of actions adulteri’, theft, 
murder, (or all ot these and sudilihc 
thing imply by their names that they 
are themselves bad. and not the ex- 
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or ttoficionru”: of them It w 
!^l pos«ih]('. tluii (\or to ho ncht 
with rocinl to ihrm. one imist nlwa\s 
Im? wronq Vo*- (lrM'< poo>]n< or hiH- 
nc‘5'5 v'llli j« t: »ul to Mil’ll tlunu*> tlepend 
on commitlini’ nihillin with the richl 
wnmnn. at the nphl time, mul m the 
nghl w IV, hut MinpU to do .in\ of 
them 1*1 to CO wronc U would he 
cqjnlly ahMirtl then, to espect that in 
cow irillv. nml Mihiptiiom ac- 
tion then dionlt! he a mean, nn e\cccs, 
and a dcficienei. for at that r.itc there 
would hi a mem nf cxcc*:*? and of dc- 
fiacnev. an e\Cf'‘;s of exet'^s, and a dc- 
ficicnc\ nf deHciencs. Rul ns there is 
no excess and deficieiicv of temper- 
ance niid cnur.igc her.msc wlnl is m- 
tcrmcdnlc is in a suise an exlrcmci so 
too of the actions we liasc mentioned 
there IS no mean nor aiiv eveess and 
dcRiiincs, hut howeser Ihcs arc done 
the> arc wtoii^j, for in cenrrnl there is 
neither a mean of c>c<‘ss and defi- 
citncy, nor excess and deficiency of a 
mean 

7 \Vc must, however, not only 
make this general statement, hut also 
apply It to the indnidual facts For 
among slalcmcnls about conduct those 
winch arc general apply more widely, 
but those winch arc particular are 
more genuine, since conduct has to do 
wolh individual cases, and our state- 
ments must harmoni7C witli the facts 
in these cases We may take these 
cases from our tabic With regard to 
feelings of fear and confidence cour- 
age IS the mean, of the people who 
exceed, he wlio exceeds in fearless- 
ness has no name (many of the states 
have no name), while the man who 
exceeds m confidence is rash, and he 
who exceeds in fear and falls short 
in confidence is a coward With re- 
gard to pleasures and pains— not all of 
them, and not so much with regard 
to the pains -the mean is temperance, 
the excess self-indulgence Persons de- 


fictcnlwith regard to the pleasures are 
not often found, hence such persons^ 
also have received no name But let 
w call them ‘insensible ’ 

With regard to giving and taking of 
monev the mean is hljerahly, the ex- 
cess and the defect prodigality and 
meanness In these actions people ex- 
ceed and fall short m contrary ways; 
the prodigal exceeds in spending and 
falls short in taking, while the mean 
man exceeds m taking and falls short 
in spending (At present we are giving 
a mere outline or summary, and are 
xatisfied with tins; later these states 
will be more exactly determined ) 
With regard to money there are alsq 
other dispositions— a mean, magnifi- 
cence (for the magnificent man diflfers 
from the liberal man, the former deals 
with large sums, the latter with small 
ones), and excess, tastclessness and 
vulganty, and a deficiency, niggnrdlh 
ness, these differ from the states op? 
posed to liberality, and the mode of 
Ihcir difference w^ be stated later. 

With regard to honour and dishon- 
our the mean is proper pnde, the ext 
cess IS known as a sort of 'empty vanr 
iiy,' and the deficiency is undue humil. 
ily, and as we said IiberaUty was re- 
lated to magnificence, differmg frorq 
jt by dealing with small sums, so there 
is a state similarly related to proper 
pnde, being concerned with small honr 
ours while that is concerned with 
great For it is possible to desire hon- 
our os one ought, and more than one 
ought, and less, and the man who 
exceeds in his desires is called amr 
bitious, the man who falls short un- 
ambitious, while the intermediate per- 
son has no name The dispositions also 
are nameless, except that that of the 
ambibous man is called ambition 
Hence the people who are at the ex- 
tremes lay claim to the middle place 
and we ourselves sometimes call the 
intermediate person ambitious and 
sometimes unambitious, and some- 
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times pnuse the ambitious man and 
sometimes the unambitious The 
reason of our doing this will be slated 
in what follows, but now let us speak 
of tlic remaining states according to 
the method which has been indicated 
With regard to anger also there is 
an e\cess, a dcfiaency, and a mean 
Although they can scarcely lie said 
to have names, >ct since we call (be 
mtermediate person good-tempered let 
us call the mean good temper, of the 
persons at the extremes let (he one 
who exceeds be called imscihle, and 
his vice irasability, and the man who 
falls short an mimsciblc sort of person, 
and the deficiency inimscibility 
There are also three other means, 
which have a certain hkcncss to one 
anodier, but differ from one another 
for the)' arc all concerned svith inter- 
course in words and actions, but differ 
in that one is concerned with tnilh m 
this sphere, the other tsvo with pleas- 
antness, and of this one kind is ex- 
hibited m giving amusement, the otiicr 
in all die arcumstrtnees of life We 
must therefore speak of these two, that 
w'e may the better see that in all things 
the mean is praiseworthy, and the ex- 
tremes neither praiseworthy nor right, 
but worthy of blame Nmv most of 
these states also have no names, but 
we must try, os in the other cases, to 
invent names ourselves so that we may 
be clear and easy to follow With re- 
gard to truth, then, the intermediate 
is a truthful sort of person and the 
mean may be called truthfulness, 
while the pretence which exaggerates 
IS boastfulness and the person charac- 
tenzed by it a boaster, and that which 
understates is mock modesty and the 
person charactenzed by it mock-mod- 
est With regard to pleasantness in the 
giving of amusement the intermediate 
person is readv-wtted and the dispo- 
sition ready wit, the excess is buffoon- 
ery and the person charactenzed by it 
a buffoon, while the man who falls 


diort IS a ‘iorl of Iroor and \\U state h 
boonOnuss With rcfird to the rr- 
mnimng kind of plf isniitiu xc ih.il 
which is rxlnhitrd In Kb In p<'n»rak 
the man who jx ple-i': int in tlic ripht 
was ix fnrmllv and llu rnmn lx frit ml 
lincxx, whtU tin* m^n who e'xtcctls |x 
an ohscquloux pr rson if lu Inx nn < nd 
in Mtw, n flaltcn'r if he lx aiming at 
lux own ndsantngc, and tin in in wlio 
fallx xlmrt and ix unpie ixmt fn all df* 
ciimslnnces ix a qtnrrelxmnp and surly 
sort of p( rxon 

There nn* abo tntanx in the p ixxjimx 
and conccnicd w ith the pnxxlnnx xmec 
xhnmc ix not a sirlue, awl set pr.iiso 
IS extended to the modexl man For 
exen in these mallerx mu mm x.ud 
to l>c inlcrmcdntc, and nnothtr to t x* 
cccd, nx for inxtniicc the haxhful man 
who IS ashimed of everything, while 
lie who fnllx xhort or Ix not nxlnmed 
of anything al all ix shameless, and th'* 
intermediate person Ix modest Highl- 
COU5 indlpinlion is a mein lictwecn 
envy and xpitc, and these xtalcx are 
oinccmcd wnlh the pain and pleaxun x 
that arc felt at the fortunes of our 
neighbours, the man who is cb.irac- 
tenzed by nghtcous indignation Is 
pained at iindcscncd good fortune, 
the envious man, going beyond him, 
IS pained at all good fortune, and the 
spiteful man fails so far short of licing 
pained that he even rejoices But these 
^ntes there will be an opportunity of 
describing clscwbcrc, w*!!!) regard to 
justice, since it bas not one simple 
mwning, wc shall, after dexenbing the 
otlicr states, distinguish its two kinds 
and say how each of them ix a mean, 
and similarly we shall treat also of the 
rational virtues 

8 There are tlirec lands of disposi- 
tion, then, two of them vices, involv- 
^8 ond deficiency respectively, 
and one a virtue viz the mean, and 
Bh ore m a sense opposed to all, for the 
extreme states are contrary both to 
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tlie intcnncdtato si ale nnd to each 
olher. aiul the inttnm’dnte to the cv> 
Ircmes, as the equal i'? grcatcT rcla- 
Inch to the less rcl.itncU to the 
greater, so the mitltllc stales are cv 
cesshc rclatncK to the dcRciencies, 
dcfiacnt rclaliscK to the excesses, 
both m passions and in actions For 
the bra\e man appears rash relilivcK 
to the co^\a^d, and cowardly relatixclv 
to the rash man, and similarh the 
temperate man appears sclf-mdul* 
gent rclalnelv to the insensible man, 
insensible relnli\cly to tlie sclf-mdul- 
gent, and the lilicral man prodigal rch 
ati\el) to the mean man mean rcla- 
b\ ely to the prodigal Hcncc also Ihc 
people at ibe extremes push the inter- 
mediate man each over to the other, 
and tlie brave man is called rash by 
the coward, cowardly by the rash man, 
and coTTcspondingly in the other cases 
These stales being thus opposed to 
one another, the greatest contrariety 
IS that of the extremes to each other, 
rather than to the intermediate, for 
these are further from each other than 
from the intermediate, as the great is 
further from the small and the small 
from the great than both are from the 
equal Again, to the intermediate 
some extremes show a certain hkeness, 
as that of rashness to courage and that 
of prodigality to liberality, but the 
extremes show the greatest unlikeness 
to each other, now contrancs are de- 
fined as the things that are furdiest 
from each other, so that things that are 
further apart are more contrary 
To the mean m some cases the defi- 
ciency, in some the excess is more op- 
posed, e g it is not rashness, whidi 
IS an excess, but cowardice, which is 
a deficiency, that is more opposed to 
courage, and not insensibihty, which 
IS a deficiency, but self-indulgence, 
which IS an excess, that is more op- 
posed to temperance. This happens 
frum two reasons, one bemg drawn 
from the thing itself, for because one 


extreme is nearer and Iiker to the in- 
termediate, \vc oppose not this but 
rather Us contrary to the intermediate. 
E g , since rashness is thought liker 
and nearer to courage, and cowardice 
more unlike, we oppose rather the lat- 
ter to courage, for things that are fur- 
ther from the intermediate are thought 
more contrary' to it. This, then, is one 
cause, drawn from the thing itself, an- 
other is drawn from ourselves, for the 
things to which wc ourselves more 
naturally tend seem more contrary to 
the intermediate For instance, we our' 
selves tend more naturally to pleas 
urcs, and hence are more easily car 
ned away towards self-mdulgence 
tlian towards propriety. We desenbr 
as contrary to the mean, then, rather 
the direcbons in which we more often 
go to great lengths, and therefore self- 
indulgence, which is an excess, is the 
more contrary to temperance 

9 That moral virtue is a mean, 
then, and in what sense it is so, and 
that It 15 a mean between two vices, 
the one involving excess, the other de- 
ficiency, and that it is such because 
its character is to aim at what is mter- 
mediate m passions and in acbons, 
has been sufficiently stated Hence 
also It IS no easy task to be good For 
10 everything it is no easy task to find 
the middle, e g to find the middle of 
a circle is not for every one but for 
him who knows, so, too, any one can 
get angry— that is easy— or give or 
spend money, but to do this to the 
nght person, to the nght extent, at 
the nght time, with the n^t motive, 
and m the nght way, that is not for 
every one, nor is it easy, wherefore 
goodness is both rare and laudable and 
noble 

Hence he who aims at die interme- 
diate must first depart from what is the 
more contrary to it, as Calypso ad- 
vises— 
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Hold die ship out beyond that surf and 
spray 

h’or of the extremes one is more erro- 
neous, one less so, therefore, smce to 
hit the mean is Irard m the extreme, 
we must as a second best, as people 
say, take the least of tlie evil, and tins 
^vlll be done best in the way we de- 
scribe 

But we must consider tbe things to- 
wards wluch we ourselves also are eas- 
ily earned away, for some of us tend 
to one thmg, some to another, and this 
will be recognizable from the pleas- 
ure and die pam we feel We must 
drag ouiselves away to the contrary 
extreme, for %ve shall get mto the inter- 
mediate state by drawmg well away 
feom error, as people do m straighten- 
mg sbeks that are bent 

Now m everythmg the pleasant or 
pleasure is most to be guarded against, 
tor we do not judge it imparbally We 
ought, then, to feel towards pleasure 
as the elders of the people felt towards 
Helen, and m all arcumstauces repeat 
their saying, for if we dismiss pleasure 
thus we are less likely to go astray 
It is by doing this, then, (to sum the 
matter up) that we shall best be able 
to hit the mean 

But this IS no doubt difficult, and es- 
pecially m individual cases, for it is 
not easy to delermme both how and 
wiUi whom and on what provocabon 
and how long one should be angry, 
for we too sometimes praise those who 
fall short and call them good-tem- 
pered, but somebmes we praise those 
^0 get angry and call them manly 
pe man, however, who deviates little 
from goodness is not blamed, whether 
he do so m the direcbon of the more 
or of the less, but only the man who 
deviates more wdely, for he does not 

iiLSigf (MncUilstrans) But 
ino\“ gave the idwce (xu 

and the actual quotation is from 
Odysseus orders to his steersman 


fall to be nobced But up to what point 
and to what extent a man must deviate 
before he becomes blameworthy it is 
not easy to determine by reasoning, 
any more than anvOiing else that is 
perceived by the senses, such things 
depend on particular facts, and the 
decision rests mth perception So 
much, then, is plain, that the mterme- 
diate state is m all things to be praised, 
but that we must incline somebmes 
towards the excess, somebmes towards 
die deficiency, for so shall xvc most 
easily hit the mean and what is nght 

BOOK m 

Besponsidue AcnoN 

I Smce virtue is concerned xvith 
passions and acbons, and on voluntary 
passions and acbons praise and blame 
are bestowed, on those tliat ore invol- 
untary pardon, and somebmes also 
pity, to disbngmsh tlie voluntary and 
tbe involuntary is presumably neces- 
saiy for those who are studying the 
nature of virtue, and useful also for 
legislators ^v^th a view to tiie assigning 
both of honours and of punishments 

Tliose Oiings, then, are thought in- 
voluntary, which take place under 
compulsion or owmg to ignorance, and 
that IS Compulsory of winch the mov- 
ing pnnaple is outside, bemg a prin- 
ciple in which nothing is contributed 
by tlie person who is acting or is feel- 
ing the passion, e g if he were to be 
earned somewhere by a wind, or by 
men who had him in their poxver 

But with regard to the thmgs that 
are done from fear of greater evils or 
for some noble object (e g if a tyrant 
were to order one to do something 
base, havmg one’s parents and clul- 
dren in his power, and if one did Uie 
acbon they were to he saved, but 
otherwise would be put to death), at 
may be debated whether such acbons 
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arc in\ol\intnT\* or \nluntnrv Somc- 
thiiic of ihc •vort Iwppon*; aho willi 
rcEjard to the tlirowmc nf ^ootN o\c*r- 
hoinl in a for in llio ‘i))?lr,Kl no 
one throw; good*- a\\a\ \oluntanK, 
hut on conthtinn of it\ •sptiuinj; iho 
•iifotv of hini’^rlf and h»’! crew an\ •‘On* 
5jhlp man does «:o Snch nctwms, 'hoOv 
arc nn\cd bnl nro more liho \ olunlan' 
action*;, for lliev arc \snrlh\ of choice 
at the time when lho\ are done, and 
the end of an action is relatne to the 
occasion Roth the terms (hen \oUm- 
tnr\' and *in\ohinl.irv'.* must he used 
with reference to the moment of ac» 
Uon Now the man nets \oliinlanlv, 
for the principle that mo\cs the in- 
strumental parts of the hodv in such 
actions IS in lum, and the things of 
which the moving principle is in a man 
himself arc in his power to do or not 
to do Such actions, therefore, arc 
volunlar), but in the abstract perhaps 
»nvoluntar>', for no one would choose 
any such act in itself 
For such actions men arc some- 
times even praised, when they endure 
something base or painful in return for 
great or noble objects gamed, m the 
opposite case they arc blamed, since 
to endure the greatest indignities for 
no noble end or for a trifling end is the 
mark of an inferior person On some 
actons praise mdeed is not bestowed, 
but pardon is, when one does what he 
ought not under pressure which over- 
strains human nature and which no 
one could withstand. But some acts, 
perhaps, we cannot be forced to do, 
but ought rather to face death after 
the most fearful sufFenngs, for the 
dungs that 'forced' Eunpides' Alc- 
maeon to slay his mother seem absurd 
It is difficult somebmes to determine 
what should be chosen at what cost, 
and what should be endured in return 
for what gam, and yet more difficult 
to abide by our decisions, for as a rule 
what IS expected is painful, and what 
we are forced to do is base, whence 


praise and blame are bestowed on 
(hose w'ho hai'e been compelled or 
haw not 

M^hat sort of acis, then, should be 
tailed compnlsor)'? We answer that 
without qualification actions are so 
wlicn the cause is in the e\temal cir- 
cumstances and the agent contributes 
nothing But the things that m them- 
seKcs arc involuntaiy, but now and 
m return for these gams are worthy of 
choice, and whose moving prinaple is 
in the agent, arc in themselves invol- 
untary, but now and in return for 
these gams voluntary They are moie 
like voluntary acts, for acfaons are m 
the class of parbculars, and the par- 
bculnr acts here are voluntary What 
sort of things are to be chosen, and 
in return for what, it is not easy to 
stale, for there are many differences in 
the particular cases 

But jf some one were to say that 
pleasant and noble objects have a com- 
pelling power, forcing us from with- 
out, all acts would be for him com- 
pulsory, for it js for these objects that 
all men do everythmg they do And 
diose who act under compulsion and 
umvilhngly act with pain, but those 
who do acts for their pleasantness and 
nobili^ do them with pleasure, it is 
absurd to make external circumstances 
responsible, and not oneself, as being 
easily caught by such attiacbons, and 
to make oneself responsible for noble 
acte but the pleasant objects respon- 
sible for base acts The compulsory, 
then, seems to be that whose moving 
pnnciple is outside, the person com- 
pelled contnbuting nothmg 

Everything diat is done by reason of 
Ignorance is not voluntary, it is only 
what produces pain and repentance 
tiiat IS involuntary For the man who 
has done sometl^g owing to ignor- 
ance, and feels not the least vexation 
at his action, has not acted voluntarily, 
smee he did not know what he was do- 
ing, nor yet mvoluntanly, since he is 
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not pained Of people, then, who act 
by reason of ignorance he who re* 
pents IS thought an involuntary agent, 
and the man who does not repent 
may, since he is different, be called 
a not voluntary agent, for, since he 
differs from tlic other, it is licltcr that 
lie should have a name of his own 

Acting by reason of ignorance seems 
also to he different from acting tn ig- 
norance, for the man who is drunk or 
ui a rage is thought to act as a result 
not of Ignorance but of one of tlic 
causes mentioned, >ct not knouinglv 
hut m Ignorance 

Now every wcked man is ignorant 
of what he ought to do and what he 
ought to ahstam from, and it is by 
reason of error of this land that men 
become unjust and in general bad, 
but the term 'involuntaiy' tends to be 
used not if a man is ignorant of what 
IS to his advantage-for it is not mis- 
taken purpose that causes involuntary 
acbon (it leads rather to wickedness), 
nor Iterance of tlie universal (for 
that men are Wamed), but ignorance 
of particulars, i e of the circum- 
stances of the action and the objects 
with which it IS concerned For it is 
on these that both pitj' and pardon 
depend, smee the person who is igno- 
rant of any of these acts involuntarily 
Perhaps it is just as well, therefore, 
to determine their nature and number 
A man may be ignorant, then, of who 
he IS, and what he is doing, what or 
whom he is acting on, and sometimes 
also what (e g what instrument) he 
IS domg it ivith, and to what end (e g 
he may thmk his act will conduce to 
some ones safety), and how' he is do- 
it (e g whether gently or vio- 
lendy) Now of all of these no one 
could be Ignorant unless he were mad, 
and evidently also he could not be ig- 
norant of the agent, for how could he 
not laiow himself? But of what he is 
doing a man might be ignorant, as for 
instance people say *it slipped out of 


their mmilh*? ns the) w'crc siiraUnij * 
or ‘lhc\ did not know it a srcii 
as Acschvliis said of the mi'^tcrics nr 
a man might <iv lie Met ft fo off wh^ti 
he merclv wanted to ^liow Us vurk- 
mg’, ns the man did with the catnpnU 
Again, one might think one’s •;mi w,is 
an cnemv, as Vttropc dul or tint n 
pointed speir Ind a liutton on it nr 
that n stone was pumirv stone or onf* 
might gwe a ninn n drauglit to saM' 
him, and rcn11> kill him. or one might 
w'ant to (ouch n mnn. ns people do m 
spimng, nnd rciily wound liim. Th'* 
Ignorance ma\ rcHte, then, to an\ of 
these tilings, i o of tlic cireumstancfs 
of the action, nnd the man who wis 
ignorant of nnv of these is thouglit to 
ha\e acted mvoUmt.mly, and espe- 
cialK if he was ignorant on the most 
importnnl points, and lliese arc 
thought to he the circumslancrs of the 
action nnd its end Further, llie doing 
of nn act that is colled invohmtaTN m 
wrtuc of Ignorance of this sort must Ihj 
pnmful nnd involve repentance 

Since that w Inch is done under com- 
pulsion or bv rc.i5on of ignorance is m- 
voluntary, the voluntary would seem 
to be that of which the moving princi- 
ple IS in the agent himself, he being 
aware of the p.irticulnr ciraimstanccs 
of the action Presumably acts done 
by reason of anger or appetite arc not 
nghtlj called mvoluntarv For in 
tile first place, on that showing none 
of the other animals will act volun- 
tanlv, nor wall children, and secondly 
IS it meant that wc do not do volun- 
tarily oni; of the acts that are due to 
appebte or anger, or that wc do the 
noble acts voluntarily and the base 
acts involuntarily? Is not this absurd, 
when one and the same thing is the 
saiuse? But it would surely be odd to 
dcsOTbe as involuntary the things one 
ought to desire, and vve ought both to 

“ A reference to PI Laws 863 n, ff , 
whCTe anger and appebte arc coupled 
with Ignorance os sources of wrong achon 
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be angn* nt certain ll>incs and lo ba\c 
an nppciitc for certain tliini:i, c j? for 
licallh anil for learning Also wlial is 
miolunlarj’ i< tboiiphl lo be painful, 
but svlnl K in nccortlaiicc w itb .ippc- 
tilc IS llioiiglit lo be plr,as,iiil Aeain, 
wbal is llic tlilfcrciicc in respect of in- 
loluntariiicss between errors commit- 
ted upon calciililinn and llioso com- 
mitted in anger’ Bolb are to bo 
molded, blit llie irralion.il passions 
arc lliniiglit not less linman llian rc.i- 
son IS, and tliercfnrc also llie actions 
which proceed from anger or appetite 
•arc the man’s actions It would be 
odd, then, lo treat them ns msolun- 
tarj 

2 Bnlli the voluntary and the invol- 
untar> hanng been delimited, we 
must next discuss choice, for it is 
thought to be most closely bound up 
with virtue and to discriminate char- 
acters better than actions do 

Choice, then, seems to be voluntary, 
but not the same thing as the volun- 
tary, the latter extends more widely 
For both children and the lower ani- 
mals share in voluntary action, but not 
in choice, and acts done on the spur 
of the moment we describe as volun- 
tary, but not as chosen, 

'Those who say it is appetite or 
anger or svish or a kind of opinion do 
not seem to be ngbt For choice is not 
common to inahonal creatures as well, 
but appetite and anger are Again, the 
incontment man acts with appetite, 
but not with choice, while the conti- 
nent man on the contrary acts with 
choice, but not with appetite. Again, 
appetite is contrary to choice, but 
not appetite to appetite Again, appe- 
hte relates to the pleasant and the 
pamful, choice neither to the painfui 
nor to the pleasant 
Shll less IS It anger, for acts due to 
anger are thought to be less than any 
others objects of choice 
But neither is it wish, though it 


seems near to it, for choice cannot re- 
late to impossibles, and if any one said 
he chose Ibem he would be thought 
siHi , but there may be a wish even for 
impossibles, e g for immortality And 
wish may relate to thmgs that could 
in no way be brought about by one’s 
own efforts, e g tliat a particular actor 
or allilcio should win m a competition; 
but no one chooses such things, but 
only the things that he thinb could 
be brought about by his own efforts. 
Again, wish relates rather to the end, 
choice to the means, for instance, we 
wish lo be healthy, but we choose the 
acts which will make us healthy, and 
we wish to be happy and say we do, 
but we cannot well say we choose to 
bo so, for, in general, choice seems to 
relate to tlie things that are m our own 
power 

For this reason, too, it cannot be 
opinion, for opinion is thought to re- 
late lo all kinds of thmgs, no less to 
eternal thmgs and impossible things 
than to thmgs m our own power, and 
It IS distinguished by its falsity or 
truth, not by its badness or goodness, 
while choice is distinguished rather 
by these 

Now with opinion m general per- 
haps no one even says it is identical 
But It IS not identical even with any 
land of opmion, for by choosmg what 
IS good or bad we are men of a certam 
character, which we are not by hold- 
ing certain opmions And we choose 
to get or avoid soroethmg good or bad, 
bnt we have opmions about what a 
thmg IS or whom it is good for or how 
it is good for him, we can hardly be 
said to opme to get or avoid any- 
Ihmg And choice is praised for hemg 
related to the nght object rather than 
for being ngbtly related to it, opmion 
for being truly related to its object. 
And we choose what we best know to 
be good, but we opme what we do not 
quite know, and it is not the same 
people that are thought to make the 
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best choices and to have the best opin- 
ions, but some are thought to have 
fairly good opiraons, but bv reason of 
\nce to choose what they should not 
If opuuon precedes choice or accom- 
pames it, that makes do di0erence, (or 
It is not this that we arc considermg, 
but whether it is identical tuith some 
kind of opimon 

^Vhat, then, or what kmd of thing 
IS it, since it IS none of the things 
we have mentioned? It seems to be 
TOluntary, but not all that is voluntary 
to be an object of choice Is it, then, 
what has been decided on hv previous 
dehberation? At any rate choice m- 
\olves a rational pnnciple and 
thought Even the name seems to sug- 
gest that it IS what is chosen before 
other thmgs 

3 Do we debberate about every- 
tlung, and is everything a possible sub- 
ject of dehberation, or is dehberation 
impossible about some things'* We 
ought presumably to call not what a 
fool or a madman would debberate 
about, but what a sensible man would 
deliberate about, a subject of dehbera- 
tion Now about eternal things no one 
deliberates, e g about the raatenol 
umi'erse or the incommensurability of 
the diagonal and the side of a square 
But no more do we debberate about 
the things that mvolve movement but 
always happen in the same way, 
v^ether of necessity or by nature or 
from any other cause, e g the sol- 
sbccs and the nsmgs of the stars, nor 
about things that happen now in one 
laay. now in another, e g drou^ts 
and rams, nor about chance events, 

hhe the Endmg of treasure But we do 
not debberate even about all human 
attairs, for instance, no Spartan dehb- 
crata about the best conshhihon for 
the Sa thians For none of thae dungs 
m be brought about by our mvu 
eitorts 

We debberate about tbmgs that are 


m our pov'or and can be done, and 
these arc m fact what is left For na- 
ture, necessity, and chance are thought 
to be causes, and also reason and cv- 
erj’tliing that depends on man Now 
every class of men deliberates about 
the things that can be done by their 
own efforts And m the case of exact 
and self-contained sciences there is no 
deltbcmlion, c g about the letters of 
tlie alphabet (for we have no doubt 
bow they shoidd be written), but the 
thmgs that are brought about by our 
own efforts, but not always m the same 
way, are the tilings about wbich w^e 
debberate, c g quesbons of medical 
treatment or of money-making And 
we do so more in tlie case of the art 
of navigabon tlian m that of gymnas- 
tics, inasmuch as it has been less e\- 
ftcdy worked out, and again obout 
other thmgs jn the some ratio, and 
more also in the case of the arts dian 
in that of the sciences, for \vc ba\e 
more doubt about the former Dchb- 
erahon is concerned with things that 
happen in a certain wa\' for the most 
part, but m which tlie event is ob- 
scure, and With tilings in winch it is 
indeterminate We call in others to 
aid us in dehberation on important 
questions, distrusting ourselves as not 
being equal to deciding 
We deliberate not about ends but 
about means For a doctor does not 
debberate whether be shall heal, nor 
on orator whether he shall persuade, 
wr a statesman whether he shall pro- 
OTce law and order, nor does any one 
else debberate about his end They 
wsiime the end and consider how and 
by what means it is to be attained, 
and if it seems to be produced by sev- 
eral means tliey consider by wbicb it 
IS most easily and best produced, while 
3* It is achieved by one only they 
consider how it will be aclueved by 
UiB and by what means this will be 
achieved, bll they come to the first 
cause, which m the order of discovery 
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IS last For the person who deliberates 
seems to investigate and analyse in 
the wav descnbed as though he were 
analysing a geometncal construchon 
(not all investigation appears to be 
deliberation— for instance mathemati- 
cal mvesbgahons-but all dehberation 
IS mvestigation), and what is last in 
the order of analysis seems to be first 
in the order of becoming And if \ve 
come on an impossibility, we give up 
the search, e g if we need money and 
this cannot be got, but if a thmg ap- 
pears possible we try to do it By 
‘possible* things I mean things that 
might be brought about by our own 
efforts, and these in a sense include 
things that can be brought about by 
the efforts of our friends, smee the 
moving pnnciple is in ourselves The 
subject of investigation is sometimes 
the instruments, sometimes the use of 
them, and similarly m the other cases— 
sometimes the means, sometimes the 
mode of usmg it or the means of hrmg- 
ing it about It seems, then, as has 
been said, that man is a moving prin- 
ciple of actions, now deliberation is 
about the things to be done by die 
agent himself, and actions are for the 
sake of things other than themselves 
For the end cannot be a subject of de- 
liberation, but only the means, nor 
indeed can the particular facts be a 
subject of it, as whether this is bread 
or has been baked as it should, for 
these are matters of percepbon H we 
are to be always dehberatmg, we shall 
have to go on to infinity 
The same thing is dehberated upon 

Anstotle has m mind the method of 
discovering the solution of a geometncal 
problem The problem bemg to construct 
a figure of a certain kmd, we suppose it 
constructed and then analyse it to see if 
there is some figure by constructing which 
've can construct the required figure, and 
so on hll we come to a figure winch our 
existing knowledge enabl*^ us to con- 
struct 


and IS chosen, except that the object 
of choice IS already determinate, since 
It IS that which has been decided upon 
as a result of dehberabon that is the 
object of choice For every one ceases 
to inquire how he is to act when he 
has brought the moving pnnmple back 
to himself and to the rulmg part of 
himself, for this is what chooses This 
IS plain also from the ancient consbtu- 
bons, which Homer represented, for 
the kings announced their choices to 
tiie people The object of choice bemg 
one of the things m our own power 
which IS desired after dehberabon, 
choice will be dehberate desue of 
things m our own power, for when 
we have decided as a result of delib- 
erabon, we desire in accordance with 
our dehberabon 

We may take it, then, that we have 
descnbed choice in outlme, and stated 
the nature of its objects and the fact 
that IS concerned with means. 

4 That tutsh IS for the end has al- 
ready been stated, some think it is 
for the good, others for the apparent 
good Now those who say that tiie 
good is the object of wish must admit 
in consequence that that which the 
man who does not choose aright 
wishes for is not an object of wsh (for 
if it 15 to be so, it must also be good} 
but it was, if it so happened, bad)} 
while those who say the apparent good 
IS the object of vnsh must admit that 
there is no natural object of ^vlsh, 
but only what seems good to each 
man Now different ^ngs appear 
good to diferent people, and, if it so 
happens, even contrary thmgs. 

If these consequences are unpleas- 
mg, are we to say that absolutely and 
10 truth the good is the object of wish, 
but for each person the apparent good, 
that that u'hich is in truth an object 
of wish IS an object of wash to the 
good man, while any chance thing 
may be so to the bad man, as in the 
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case of bodies also the Umips tlnl arr 
in tnilb wholesome otc Nsbolesonn for 
bodies which are m j;i>nd c^nuhiiwi. 
while for Ihose lh»t art disi ased oth' r 
Ihmgs nre w1io1esnme-or hiUtr w 
sweet or hot or heaw. and «»m, 
since the good man ludres t 'ich cl«s 
of things nglitly nnd in eich the truth 
appears to him? For each stati of 
clnraclcr has its own idt \s of t1i»’ 
noble and the pleasant, and pirhips 
the good man differs from othi rs most 
liy seeing the Inith in each class of 
things, being ns it were the norm nnd 
measure of them In most things the 
error seems to be due to pleasure, for 
It appears n good \shcn it is not Wc 
therefore choose the plnsml as a 
good, and avoid pam as an cmI 

5 The end, then, being ssbal wc 
wish for, the means whit wc deUl»cr* 
ale about and choose, actions concern* 
mg means must be according to clioics* 
and soluntnn' Now the exercise of 
the virtues is concerned with means 
Therefore virtue also is in our own 
power, and so loo vice For where ft 
IS m OUT power to act it is also m our 
power not to act, and tifcc terse, so 
that, if to act, where this ib noble, is 
in our power, not to act, which will Ih* 
base, will also be in our power, nnd if 
not to act, where this is noble, is in 
our power, to net, which w ill bo base, 
will also be in our power Now if it 
is in our power to do noble or base 
acts, and hhewise m oiu pow er not to 
do them, and this was what being 
good or bad meant, ilicn it is m our 
power to be virtuous or vicious 
The saying that ‘no one is volun- 
tarily wicked nor involuntanly happy* 
seems to be partly false and partly 
true, for no one is involuntanly happy, 
but wickedness is voluntar)’ Or else 
we shill have to dispute what has )ust 
been said, at any rate, and deny that 
nnan is a moving prmciple or begetter 
of his actions as of cMdrcn But if 
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wc*hdliXp‘titMC* tliMf frrh 
theh»s Indc’d wt pu.nib a mm f>»y 
Ins \in kMunuiC!, if h> n thought 
ft'SpoiiidiU for !h“ ignorattf* iswh*^i 
perndtus arc doubhd tu tli»* of 
dnmlumiss, fn*- th^ nnvmg prinripl'” 
is m the in ni himsi If, sum hi h itl the 
power of not dnud anti his 

gelling dniiiV. w.is tlir cause nf liis 
lgnoranct‘ And wc punish Ihmc who 
arc Ignorant nf an\ thing in tin liw-x 
tint lluw ought to know nnd thil i< 
not ddlicidl nnd so too in thi cisc rd 
amthing else ih it (lies nrc llunight to 
be Ignorant of thmugh c*irclcssm'ss, 
wc assume llint it is m tlu ir powtr not 
to be Ignorant, since they hive the 
power of taking enre 
Bui pcrhips a min is the kmd of 
man not to lake cire Still lliev are 
themselves by tlicir slack lives n'spon- 
sible for becoming men of that kind, 
and men make themsoK es responsible 
for being unjust or self-indulgent, in 
the one case b\ cheating and m the 
other by spending their time in dunk- 
ing bouts and the like, for it is activi- 
faes exercised on particular objects 
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that make the corresponding charac- 
ter This IS plain from the case of 
people training for any contest or ao- 
bon, they practice the activity the 
whole time Now not to know that it 
is from the exercise of activities on 
particular objects that states of charac- 
ter are produced is the mark of a thor- 
oughly senseless person Again, it is 
irrational to suppose that a man who 
acts unjustly does not wish to be un- 
just or a man who acts self-indulgendy 
to be self-indulgent But if utthout 
being Ignorant a man does the things 
which will make him unjust, he will 
he unjust voluntarily Yet it does not 
follow that if he wshes he will cease 
to be unjust and will be just For na- 
ther does the man who is ill become 
well on those terms We may suppose 
a case m which he is ill voluntanly, 
through hving mcontinently and dis- 
obeymg his doctors In that case it 
Was then open to him not to be ill, 
but not now, when he has thrown 
away his chance, just as when you 
have let a stone go it is too late to 
recover it, but yet it was m your power 
to throw it, smce the movmg principle 
was in you So, too, to the unjust and 
to the self-mdulgent man it was open 
at the begmmng not to become men 
of this land, and so they are unjust 
and self-indulgent voluntanly, but 
now that they have become so it is not 
possible for them not to be so 
But not only are the vices of the 
soul voluntary, but those of the body 
also for some men, whom we accord- 
ingly blame, while no one blames 
those who are ugly by nature, we 
blame those who are so owing to want 
of exercise and care So it is, too. 
With respect to weakness and in- 
firmity, no one would reproach a man 
blind from birth or by disease or from 
a blow, but rather pity him, while 
every one would blame a man who 
was blmd from drunkenness or some 
other form of self-mdulgence Of vices 


of the body, then, tiiose m our own 
power are blamed, those not m our 
power are not And if this be so, in 
odier cases also the vices that are 
blamed must be in our own power. 

Now some one may say that all men 
desire the apparent good, but have no 
ointrol over the appearance, but the 
end appears to each man in a form 
answenng to his character We reply 
friat if each man is somehow respon- 
sible for his state of mind, he will also 
be himself somehow responsible for 
the appearance, but if not, no one is 
responsible for his own evildomg, but 
every one does evil acts dirough ig- 
norance of the end, thinking that by 
these he will get what is best, and 
the aimmg at the end is not self-chosen 
but one must be boro widi an eye, as 
It were, by which to judge nghtly and 
choose what is truly good, and he is 
well endowed by nature who is well 
endowed with t^ For it is what is 
greatest and most noble, and what we 
cannot get or leam from another, but 
must have just such as it was when 
given us at birth, and to be well and 
nobly endowed with dus will be per- 
fect and true excellence of natural 
endowment If this is true, then, how 
will virtue be more voluntary than 
vice? To both men alike, the good and 
the bad, the end appears and is fixed 
by nature or however it may be, and 
it IS by refemng everythmg else to 
this that men do whatever they do 
Whether, then, it is not by nature 
that die end appears to each man such 
as it does appear, but somethmg also 
depends on lum, or the end is natural 
but because the good man adopts the 
means voluntanly virtue is voluntary, 
■vw» also ^vlll be none the less volun- 
tary, for m the case of the bad man 
diere is equally present that wbch de- 
pends on himself m his actions even li 
not in his end If, then, as is asserted, 
the virtues are voluntary (for we are 
ourselves somehow partly responsible 
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Tor our states of clnraclcr, anti it is hv 
being persons of a certain kind that wc 
assumo the end to be so and so) the 
vices also mil be ^olnntar^, for the 
same is true of them 
\Vith regard to the \ irlwes m nt rnl 
w>c hase stated their genus in outluie, 
VIZ that thej are means and that thp\ 
are states of chiraclcr, and tint llicv 
tend, and bv their own nature, to tin 
domg of the acts bv uhtch lhc\ ire 
produced, and that thev arc in our 
power and %oUintar\, and act as the 
nght rule prescribes But actions and 
states of character arc not \oluntart 
in the same wav, for wc are masttn* 
of our actions from the bcgmtinig 
right to the end, if wc know the par- 
tcular facts, but though wc control 
the beginning of our stales of character 
the gradual progress is not obvious, 
anv more than it is m illnesses, because 
It was in our power, however, to act 
m this w'av or not in this way, there* 
fore the states arc \oluntar>' 

BOOK VI 

KnOW^LEDCE and PllACnCAL 
Wisdom 

1 Since w’e have prevnously said 
that one ought to choose that which is 
intermediate, not the excess nor the 
defect, and that the intermediate is de- 
termmed bv the dictates of the nght 
rule, let us discuss tlie nature of these 
dictates In all the states of character 
we have mentioned, as in all other 
matters, there is a mark to which tlie 
man who has the rule looks, and 
heightens or relaxes his acbvitv' ac- 
cordingly, and there is a standard 
which delennmes the mean states 
which we say are intermediate be- 
tween excess and defect, bemg in ac- 
cordance with die n^t rule But 
such a statement, though true, is by 
no means dear, for not only here but 


ill .i1! other pursuits wlmii it» nb|'d< 

tif knowledge it i< iinb.d trui to mv 
tint w<* inii'l not « V* rt oin‘-'‘lv*< nor 
ft kix nnr < ffortv loo nn»r h nor t«y» htth , 
hut to an Inlinnuhitr < vliiit and 
the ftnhl nilt diit.dis hm if i nnn 
liad onlv thiv 1 nnwlt iU»» In vniihllH* 
Hour the wiwr— (‘ v w» <luviild not 
know what vort of to iipph' 

to oiir IhhIv if vf’iiK mo won tr> m\ 
all Ihost which thr inidied nt pri'- 
stnhts and winch nvm< v ithtln p'lc 
tux of onr who tin art’ 

lime it I'i wnh reviird to 

the sialfS <»f the •.oitl 'ihn not onlv 
lluit this Ime sliltmiit should In* 
in «U, hut ,iho that it slutiiM Ih* <!r It r- 
tnincd wh.it is the tight mle and whxl 
t$ the standard that hxt v it 
We diMiltd the Mrtms of tin soul 
and s-ud lint some arc virtues of clnr- 
ackr and others of iiUiliect Vow we 
have discussed in clelul the monl vir- 
tues, with regird to the ollicrs lot us 
express our view as follows, beginning 
xvilh some remarks almul the soul Wc 
said before tint there art two ports 
of the soul-tint winch grasps a nile 
or rational pnnciplc, and the irra- 
lion'll, let us now draw a similar dis- 
tinction within the part which grasps 
a rational principle \nd let it he as- 
sumed that there arc two parts wdneh 
gnsp a raiioml pnnaplc — one hj 
which wc contemplate the kind of 
things whose onginativc causes arc 
mxanablc, and one bv which wc con- 
template van'ible things, for where olv 
jeets differ in kind the part of the soul 
answenng to each of the two is differ- 
ent in kind, since it is in virtue of a 
certain likeness and kinship with their 
obiecls tliat thev have the knowledge 
they hav e Let one of lliese parts be 
called the scientific and the other the 
calculntive, for to dclibcrale and to 
calcmlatc are the same llung, but no 
one deliberates about the invariable 
Therefore the calculahvc is one part 
of the faculty which grasps a rational 
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pnnciple We must, then, leam what 
IS the best state of each of these two 
parts, for this is the virtue of each 

2 The \irlue of a thing is relative 
to its proper work. Now there are 
three things m the soul which control 
achon and truth— sensation, reason, de- 
sire 

Of these sensation originates no ac- 
tion, tins IS plain from the fact that the 
lower animals have sensation but no 
share in achon 

\\niat affirmation and negahon are 
m thinking, pursuit and avoidance are 
in desire, so that since moral virtue is 
a state of character concerned NVith 
choice, and choice is deliberate desire, 
therefore botli the reasoning must be 
true and the desire right, if tlie choice 
IS to be good, and the latter must pur- 
sue just what the former asserts Now 
this kmd of intellect and of truth is 
practical, of the intellect which is 
contemplative, not practical nor pro- 
ductive, the good and the bad state 
are truth and falsity respeebvely (for 
this IS the work of everyUiing intellec- 
tual) , while of the part which is prac- 
tical and mtellectual the good state is 
truth in agreement with nght desire 

The origin of achon— its efficient, 
not its final cause— is choice, and that 
of choice is desire and reasoning with 
a view to an end This is why choice 
cannot exist either without reason and 
intellect or without a moral state, for 
good achon and its opposite cannot 
exist without a combmafaon of intel- 
lect and character Intellect itself, 
however, moves nothmg, but only the 
mtellect %vhich aims at an end and is 
prachcal, for this rules the produchve 
intellect as well, since every one who 
makes makes for an end, and that 
which IS made is not an end m the 
unqualified sense (but only an end m 
a parhcular relahon, and the end of 
a parhcular operahon)— only that 
which IS done is that, for good achon 


is an end, and desire aims at this 
Hence choice is either desiderahve rea- 
son or rahocinahve desire, and such 
an ongm of achon is a man (It is to 
be noted that nothmg that is past is 
an object of choice, e g no one 
chooses to have sacked Troy, for no 
one deliberates about the past, but 
about what is future and capable of 
being otherwise, while what is past is 
not capable of not having taken place, 
hence Agathon is nght m saymg 

For this alone is lacking even to God, 

To make undone dimgs that have 
once been done ) 

The work of both the mtellectual 
parts, then, is truth Therefore the 
states that are most stnctly those m 
respect of which each of these parts 
wnll reach truth are the virtues of the 
two parts 

3. Let us begin, then, hrom the be- 
gmmng, and discuss these states once 
more Let it be assumed that the 
states by virtue of which the soul pos- 
sesses truth by way of affirmahon or 
denial are five m number, i e ar^ 
scientific knowledge, prachcal wis- 
dom, philosophic wisdom, mtuihve 
reason, we do not mclude judgement 
and opinion because m these we may 
be mistaken 

Now what scientific knowledge is, 
if we are to speak exactly and not fol- 
low mere siinilanhes, is plam firom 
what follows We all suppose that 
what we know is not even capable of 
bemg otherwise, of thmgs capable of 
l»mg otherwise we do not know, when 
they have passed outside our observa- 
hon, whether they exist or not There- 
hire the object of scientific knowledge 
IS of necessity Therefore it is eternal, 
for thmgs that are of necessity in the 
unqualified sense are all eternal, and 
thmgs that are eterjal are ungenerated 
and imperishable Again, every science 
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IS thought to ho copnitlc of heing 
taught, and its object of hung learned 
And all teaching starts from what is 
alreadv hnown, ns we maintain m the 
Analytics also, for it proceeds some- 
times through induction and some- 
times hv syllogism Now induction is 
the starhng-poinl which hnou ledge 
even of the iimvcrsnl presupposes, 
while syllogism proceeds from univcr- 
snls There are therefore starting- 
points from which syllogism proceeds, 
which ore not reached by syllogism, 
it IS therefore bv induction that they 
ore acquired Sucntific knowledge is, 
then, a state of capacity to demon- 
strate, and has the other limiting ehar- 
actenstics which we speufs m the 
Analytics, for it is when a man belies es 
in a certain svay and the startmg- 
pomts are known to him that he has 
saenhfie knowledge, since if they arc 
not bettor known to him than tlie con- 
clusion, he syill haye his knowledge 
only mudenhilly 

I^t this, then, ho taken as our ac- 
count of suentihc knowledge 

4 In the vanable are included both 
things made and thmgs done, making 
and aetmg ate different (for their na- 
ture we treat even the discussions out- 
side our school as tehable) , so that the 
reasoned state of capanty to act is 
different from the reasoned state of ca- 
paraty to moke Hence too they ate 
not included one in the other, for nei- 
ther IS aetmg making nor is making 
aetmg Now smee architecture is an 
art and is essenbally a reasoned state 
of capauty to make, and there is nei- 
ther any art that is not such a state 
nor any such state that is not an art, 
art IS identical with a state of capacity 
to make, involving a true course of rea- 
sonmg All art IS concerned Math com- 
ing mto bung, i e with contnvmg 
and considenng how somethmg may 
eome mto being which is capable of 
uflier beiiiE or not bemg, and whose 


ongin h in the maker and not In the 
thing made, for art is conccnied nei 
ther with things that arc, or eome 
into litiiig hi nitessiti, nor wi'li 
thinjis that do so in actorrhiiee with 
nature (since these half their origin 
111 Ihimsehcs) Making and .siting 
lieiiig different, art must he a m.stli r of 
m.iking. not of at ting And in a sense 
ch.\iicc and art are conu tiitd with the 
same ohjiits, as Ae.itlinii siss. 'nrl 
Ions chance and ch.inci liisis art' 
Art, then, as h.is been s iid, is a st,ile 
concerned with nniknig uisnlsing a 
true course of re,isiining and kick of 
art on the coiitrars is a slate concerned 
with making, minlMiig ii f,i1se course 
of reasoning, Imlli arc eonevroed with 
the vanable 

5 flcgarding praetIcflJ ttiw/om we 
shall gel at the tnith bv eoiisidinng 
who are the persons we credit with it 
Now It IS thought to be the mark of n 
man of practical wisdom to be able to 
deliberate w ell about what is good and 
expedient for himself, not in some par- 
ticular respect, c g about what sorts 
of thing conduce to health or to 
strength, but about what sorts of thing 
conduce to the good life in general 
This IS shown by the fact that we 
credit men with practical ss-isdom in 
somo particular respect when they 
have calculated well with a view to 
some good end which is one of tlinso 
that are not the object of any art It 
follows tliat in the general sense also 
the man svho is capable of deliberating 
has practical wisdom Now no one de- 
liberates about things that are invari- 
able, nor about things that it is im- 
possible forlum to do Tlicreforc, since 
scientific knowledge involves demon- 
sbahon, but there is no demonstration 
of tlrags whose first pnnciples are va- 
riable (for all such things might actu- 
aUy be otherwise), and since it is im- 
possible to dehberate about things that 
are of necessity, prachcal wisdom can- 
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not be scientific knowledge nor art? not 
science because that which can be 
done is capable of being otherwise, 
not art because action and making are 
different kmds of thing The remain- 
mg alternative, then, is that it is a 
true and reasoned state of capacity to 
act with regard to the things that are 
good or bad for man For while mak- 
mg has an end other than itself, acticm 
cannot, for good action itself is its end 
It IS for this reason that we think Per- 
icles and men like him have practical 
wisdom, V 12 because they can see 
what IS good for themselves and what 
IS good for men m general, we con- 
sider that those can do this who are 
good at managing households or states. 
(This IS why we call temperance 
{sophrosyne) by this name, we imply 
that it preserves one’s practical wis- 
dom (sodsotisfl ten phronesm). Now 
what it preserves is a )udgement of the 
land we have described For it is not 
any and every judgment that pleasant 
and painful objects destroy and per- 
vert, e g the judgement that the tn- 
angle has or has not its angles equal 
to two nght angles, but only judge- 
ments about what is to be done For 
the ongmatmg causes of the thmgs 
that are done consist in the end at 
which they are aimed, but the man 
who has been ruined by pleasure or 
pain forthwith fails to see any such 
ongmatmg cause— to see that for the 
sake of this or because of this he ought 
to choose and do whatever he chooses 
and does, for vice is destructive of the 
ongmatmg cause of action ) 

Practical wisdom, then, must be a 
reasoned and true state of capaaiy 
to act with regard to human goods 
But further, whde there is such a thmg 
as e\cellence m art, there is no such 
thmg as excellence m practical wis- 
dom, and m art he who errs willingly 
IS prefeiable, but in practical wisdom, 
as m the virtues, he is the reverse 
Plamly, then, practical Misdom is a 


virtue and not an art There being 
two parts of the soul that can follow a 
course of reasomng, it must be the vir- 
tue of one of the two, i. e of that part 
which forms opimons, for opimon is 
about the vanable and so is practical 
wisdom But yet it is not only a rea- 
soned state, tins is shown by the fact 
tiiat a State of that sort may be forgot- 
ten but practical wisdom cannot 

6 Scientific knowledge is judge- 
ment about thmgs that ere umversal 
and necessary, and the conclusions of 
demonstration, and all saenhfic knowl- 
edge, follow from first prmciples (for 
scientific knowledge mvolves appre- 
hension of a rational ground) This 
bemg so, the first principle from which 
what IS scientifically known follows 
cannot be an object of scientific knowl- 
edge, of art, or of practical wisdom, 
for that which can be scientifically 
known can be demonstrated, and art 
and practical wisdom deal with things 
that are vanable Nor are these first 
prmciples the objects of philosophic 
wisdom, for it is a mark of the philoso- 
pher to have demonstrahon about 
some thmgs If, then, the states of 
mmd by which we have truth and are 
never deceived about things mvanable 
or even variable are scientific knowl- 
edge, practical wisdom, philosophic 
wisdom, and mtuihve reason, and it 
cannot be any of the three (i e prac- 
tical Wisdom, scientific knowledge, or 
philosophic wisdom), Ihe remammg 
alternative is that it is intmtive reason 
that grasps the first prmciples 

7 Wisdom (1) m the arts we 
ascnbe to their most finished expo- 
nents, e g to Phidias as a sculptor and 
to Polychtus as a maker of portrait- 
statues, and here we mean nothing by 
wsdom except excellence in art, but 
(2) we think that some people are 
wise in general, not m some parbcular 
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field or m an> other limited respect, as 
Homer savs in tiie Margitcs, 

Him did the gods make neither a digger 

nor ^et a ploughman 
Nor iMse m anvthing eke 

Therefore wsdom must plainly be die 
most finished of the forms of knowd- 
edge It follows that the wise man 
must not only lcnoi\ uhat follm\s from 
the first pnnciples, but must also pos- 
sess truth about the first prmaples 
Tlierefore wisdom must be mtmbve 
reason combmed vsith saenbfic knowl- 
edge— saenbfic knowledge of the high- 
est objects which has received as it 
were its proper completion 
Of the lughest objects, we say, for 
It would be strange to think that die 
art of politics, or practical wisdom, is 
the best knowledge, since man is not 
the best thing m the world Now if 
what IS healthv or good is different for 
men and for fishes, but what is white 
or straight is alwavs the same, any one 
w ould Sly that what is wise is the same 
but what IS prachcallv wise is differ- 
ent, for It IS to that which observes 
well the \anous matters concerning 
itself that one asenbes practical wis- 
dom, and it IS to this that one will 
entrust such matters This is whv we 
si\ that some even of the lower am- 
malsha\epracUcal wisdom, M2 those 
which are found to have a power of 
foresight with regard to their own 
life It IS evident also that philosophic 
wisdom and the art of politics cannot 
be the same, for if the state of mmd 
concerned with a man’s own interests 
IS to be called philosophic wisdom, 
t ure will he manv philosophic wis- 
doms, there will not be one concerned 
w uh the good of all animals (anv more 
linn there is one art of medicmc for 
all existing things), but a different 
ptnlocopluc wisdom about Uie good of 
e ich spi-cies 

Hilt if tire argument be thit ra-ui is 


die best of die animals, this makes no 
difference, for diere are other dungs 
much more divme m their nature even 
dian man, e g , most conspicuouslv, 
the bodies of which the heavens are 
framed From what has been said it 
15 plain, then, that philosophic wisdom 
IS scientific knowledge, combmed widi 
intuitive reason, of the things that are 
highest by nature This is whv we say 
Anaxagoras, Thales, and men like 
them have philosophic but not prac- 
tical wisdom, w’ben w^e see them ig- 
norant of what IS to their own advan- 
tage, and why we say that they knew 
dungs that are remarkable, admirable, 
difficult, and divine, but useless, viz 
because it is not human goods that 
they seek 

Practical wisdom on the otiier hand 
IS concerned wnth things human and 
thmgs about which it is possible to de- 
bberate, for we say this is above all 
the wtirk of the man of pracbcal wis- 
dom, to dehberarte well, but no one 
debberates about thmgs inv anable, nor 
about things which have not an end, 
and diat a good diat can be brought 
about by achon The man who is with- 
out quahficahon good at deliberating is 
the man who is capable of ainung in 
accordance with calculation at die best 
for man of dungs attainable by action 
Nor IS praobed wisdom concerned 
with umversals only— it must also rec- 
ognize the particulars, for it is prac- 
tical, and prachce is concerned with 
particulars This is whv some who 
do not know', and especially those who 
wve evpenence, are more practical 
than others who know, for if a man 
knew that light meats are digestible 
and wholesome, but did not know 
w inch sorts of meal are light, he w ould 
not produce health, but the man who 
knows that chicken is wholesome is 
more hkely to produce health 
Now prachcal wisdom is concerned 
with achon, therefore one should have 
both forms of it, or the latter m pref- 
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ercnce to the former But of practical 
as of philosophic wisdom there must 
be a controlling kind 

8 Political wisdom and practical 
wisdom are the same state of mind, 
but their essence is not the same Of 
the wnsdom concerned with the city, 
the practical wisdom which plays a 
controlling part is legislative wisdom, 
while that which is related to this as 
particulars to their universal is known 
by the general name ‘political \visdom*, 
this has to do with action and delib- 
eration, for a decree is a tiling to be 
earned out in the form of an individual 
act This IS why the exponents of this 
art arc alone said to 'take part in poli- 
hes’, for these alone 'do things' as 
manual labourers 'do things’ 

Practical wisdom also is identified 
especially with that form of it which 
is concerned wth a man himself— with 
the individual, and this is known by 
the general name 'pracfacal svisdom', 
of the other kmds one is called house- 
hold management, another legislation, 
the third politics, and of the latter one 
part IS called dehberative and die 
other judicial Now knowing what is 
good for oneself will be one kmd of 
Imowledge, but it is very different 
from the other kmds, and the man who 
knows and concerns himself with his 
own interests is thought to have prac- 
tical wisdom, while polibcians are 
thought to be busybodies, hence the 
words of Eunpides, 

But how could I be wise, who might at 
ease, 

Numbered among the army’s multitude. 
Have had an equal share? 

For those who aim too high and do too 
much 

Those who think dius seek their own 
good, and consider that one ought to 
do so From this opimon, then, has 
come the view that such men have 


practical wisdom, yet perhaps one's 
own good cannot exist without house- 
hold management, nor ^vithout a form 
of government Further, how one 
should order one’s own affairs is not 
clear and needs inquiry 

What has been said is confirmed 
by the fact that while young men be- 
come geometncians and mathemati- 
cians and wise m matters like these, jt 
IS thought that a young man of prac- 
tical wisdom cannot be found The 
cause IS that such wisdom is concerned 
not only with umversals but with par- 
ticulars, which become familiar from 
experience, but a young man has no 
expenence, for it is lengdi of time that 
gives experience, indeed one might 
ask this question too, why a boy may 
become a mathematician, but not a 
philosopher or a physicist Is it be- 
cause the objects of mathematics exist 
by abstraction, while the first princi- 
ples of these other subjects come from 
experience, and because young men 
have no conviction about the latter 
but merely use the proper language, 
while the essence of mathematical ob- 
jects IS plain enough to them? 

Further, error m deliberation may 
be either about the umversal or about 
the particular, we may fail to know 
eidier that all water tiiat weighs heavy 
IS had, or that this particular water 
weighs heavy 

Ihat practical wisdom is not scien- 
tific knowledge is evident, for it is, as 
has been said, concerned with the ul- 
timate particular fact, smee the thing 
ti) be done is of this nature It is op- 
posed, then, to mtuitive reason, for in- 
tuitive reason is of the limiting prem- 
isses, for which no reason can be given, 
while practical wisdom is concerned 
with the ultimate particular, which is 
the object not of scientific Imowledge 
hut of perception— not the perception 
'of quahties pecuhar to one sense but a 
perception akm to ttiat by which we 
perceive that the particular figure he* 
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Fore us IS a triangle, for in that direc- 
tion as well as in that of the major 
premiss there ^VlU be a limit But this 
IS rather perception than practical 
Nvisdom, though it is another kind of 
perception than ^at of the quahbes 
pecuhar to each sense 

9 There is a difference between in- 
quiry and dehheratioii, for dehhera- 
bon IS inquiry mto a particular land of 
thing We must grasp the nature of 
excellence m deliberation as well— 
whether it is a form of scientific knowl- 
edge, or opmion, or skill m conjecture, 
or some otiher land of thing Saenttfic 
knotUed^ it is not, for men do ntrt 
mquire about the thmgs they know 
about, but good dehberatioQ is a kind 
of deliberation, and he who dehberates 
mquues and calculates Nor is it sktU 
in conjecture, for this both involves no 
reasoning and is something that is 
quick in its operaboo. while men de- 
hberale a long time, and thev say that 
one should cany out quickly Ae con- 
clusions of one’s dehherabons, but 
should deliberate slowly Again, read- 
ttiess of mtnd is different from excel- 
lence in debberahon, it is a sort of 
skill m conjecture Nor agam is excel- 
lence m dehberaboD opinion of any 
sort But since the man who dehber- 
ates badl} makes a mistake, while he 
who dehberates well does so correctly, 
excellence m debberahon is clearlv a 
kind of correctness, but neither of 
knowledge nor of opinion, for there is 
no such thing as correctness of knowl- 
edge (since there is no such tlung as 
e^or of knowledge), and correctness 
of opinion IS truth, and at the same 
tune cxeiything that is an object of 
opimon is already determmed But 
again excellence m dehberabon in- 
volves roasorang The remaining aller- 
n'llne, then, is that it is correctness 
of t/JinkiMg, for this is not yet assertion 
since, while even opinion is not in- 
quiry but has reached the stage of as- 
sertion, the man who is dehberatmg. 


whether he does so ■well or ill, is 
searchmg for something and calcula- 
ting 

But excellence in dehberabon is a 
i»rtam correctness of deliberabon, 
hence we must first inquire what de- 
liberahon is and what it is about And, 
diere bemg more than one kmd of 
correctness, plainly excellence in de- 
hberabon is not any and every kmd, 
for (1) die inccmtment man and die 
bad man, if he is clever, will reach 
as a result of his calculation what he 
sets before himself, so that he will 
have dehberated correedy, but he will 
have got for himself a great evil Now 
to have dehberated well is thought to 
be a good thmg, for it is this kmd of 
correctness of dehberabon diat is ex- 
cellence m dehberabon, viz that 
w'hieh tends to attorn what is good 
But (2) It IS possible to attam even 
good by a false sy^Uogism, and to at- 
lam what one ou^t to do but not bv 
die right means, the middle term be- 
mg false, so that dus too is not vet 
excellence m dehberabon— this state 
m virtue of whidi one attains what one 
ought but not by the i^ht means 
Agam (3) it is possible to attam it by 
long dehberabon while another man 
attams it quickly Therefore m the 
former case we have not yet got ex- 
cellence m dehberabon, which is right- 
ness With regard to Ae ei^edient— 
rightness in respect both of the end, 
the manner, and the bme (4) Further 
it IS possible to have dehberated well 
eidier m die unqualified sense or with 
refarence to a particular end E\cel- 
m dehberabon m die unquah- 
fied sense, then, is that which succeeds 
vwlh reference to what is the end m 
sense, and excellence 
m dehberabon m a parbcular sense 
IS that which succeeds relahvely to a 
particular end If, then, it is character- 
«hc of men of pracfacal wisdom to 
^ye deliberated well, excellence in 
deliberabon will be correctness with 
regard to what conduces to Ae end 
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of which practical wisdom is the tree 
apprehension 

10 Understanding, also, and good- 
ness of understanding, in virtue of 
winch men are said to be men of 
understanding or of good understand- 
ing, are neither entirely the same as 
opinion or scientific knowledge (for at 
that rate all men would have been 
men of understanding), nor are they 
one of the parbcular sciences, such as 
medicine, the science of things con- 
nected ^vith health, or geometry, the 
science of spatial magnitudes For 
understanding is neither about things 
that are always and are unchangeable, 
nor about any and every one of the 
things that come into being, but about 
^ngs which may become subjects of 
quesbomng and deliberation Hence 
it IS about the same objects as prac- 
tical wisdom, but understanding and 
pracbcal wisdom are not the same For 
pracbcal wisdom issues commands, 
since Its end is what ought to be done 
or not to be done, but understandmg 
only judges (Understandmg is iden- 
hcal with goodness of understandmg, 
men of understandmg wth men of 
good understandmg ) Now under- 
standing IS neither the havmg nor the 
acquirmg of pracbcal wisdom, but as 
learning is called understanding when 
It means the exercise of the faculty of 
knowledge, so ‘understandmg* is ap- 
phcable to the exercise of the faculty 
of opmion for the purpose of judgmg 
of what some one else says about mat- 
ters with which pracbcal wisdom is 
concerned— and of judging soundly, 
for weir and ‘soundly’ are the same 
thmg And from dus has come the 
use of die name ‘imderstanding* m vir- 
tue of which men are said to be ‘of 
good understandmg’, viz from the ap- 
plicabon of the word to the graspmg 
of scientific trudi, for we often call 
such graspmg understandmg 

11 What is called judgment, m 


virtue of which men are said to Tie 
sympathebc judges' and to Tiave 
judgement', is the nglit discnmmabon 
of the eqmtable This is shown by the 
fact that we say the eqmtable man 
IS above all others a man of sympathe- 
bc judgment, and idenbfy equity with 
sympathebc judgement about certain 
facts And sympathebc judgement is 
judgement which discnmmates what 
is equitable and does so coirecdy, and 
correct judgement is that which 
judges what is true. 

Now all the states we have con- 
sidered converge, as mi^t be ex- 
pected, to the same pomt, for when 
we speak of judgement and under- 
standmg and pracbcal wisdom and in- 
tuibve reason we credit ^e same 
people with possessmg judgement and 
havmg reached years of reason and 
with havmg pracbcal wisdom and un- 
derstanding For all these faculbes 
deal with ulbmates, i e with parbeu- 
lars, and bemg a man of understand- 
ing and of good or sympathebc Judge- 
ment consists m bemg able to judge 
about the thmgs with which pracbcal 
wisdom IS concerned, for the equibes 
are common to all good men in rela- 
bon to other men Now all dungs 
which have to be done are mcluded 
among parbculars or ultunates, for not 
only must the man of pracbcal wisdom 
know parbcular facts, but understand- 
mg and judgement are also concerned 
with thmgs to be done, and diese are 
ulbmates And mtuibve reason is con- 
cerned with the ulbmates m both di- 
reebons, for both the first terms and 
die last are objects of mtuibve reason 
and not of argument, and the mtuibve 
reason which is presupposed bj 
demonstrabons grasps the unchange 
able and first terms, while die intmbve 
reason mvolved m pracbcal reasons 
grasps the last and variable feet, i e 
die mmor premiss For these vanable 
facts are die startmg-points for the 
apprehension of the end, smee the urn* 
versals are reached ftom the parbeu 
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lars, of these therefore we must have 
perception, and this perception is in- 
tuitive reason 

This IS whv these states arc thought 
to be natural endowTuenls-w hv, \\ hilc 
no one is thought to be a philosopher 
hy nature, people are thought to have 
bv nature ludgement understanding, 
and intmbve reason Hus is shoN\'n bv 
the fact that we tlnnk our powers 
correspond to our tunc of hfc, and 
Aat a particular age bnngs wtb it 
intuitive reason and judgment, tins 
implies tliat nature is tlie cause 
[Hence mhiih\e reason is both bcgin- 
nmg and end, for demonstrahons are 
from these and about these ] There- 
fore we ought to attend to the un- 
demonstrated sa\ings and opinions of 
experienced and older people or of 
people of practical wisdom not less 
than to demonstrations, for because 
experience has given tliem an eve thev 
see anght 

We ha\e stated, then, what prac- 
tical and philosopluc wisdom are, and 
with what each of diem is concerned, 
and we have said that each is the vir- 
tue of a different part of the soul 

12 Difficulties might be raised as 
to the ubhtv of these quahties of mmd 
For (1) philosophic wisdom >vill con- 
template none of the thmgs that wiU 
mal« a man happy (for it is not con- 
cerned with any coming mto being), 
and diough prachcol wnsdom has this 
ment, for what purpose do we need 
it^ Pracbcal \visdom is the quality of 
mmd concerned with thmgs just and 
noble and good for man, but ttiese are 
the togs which it is the mark of a 
good man to do, and w’e are none the 
more able to act for Inoiimg them if 
the virtues are states of character, just 
as we are none the better able to act 
for knowmg the togs that are healthy 
and sound, in the sense not of pro- 
dutMg but of issuing horn the state of 
health, for we are none the more able 


to art for having the art of merheme 
or of g\'mn»ttjcs But (2) if wt* are 
to sa\ that n man should ha\c prac- 
tical wisdom not for the sikc of know- 
ing mnr,il tniths but for the s ike of 
becoming good, practical W'lsdom 'Vil! 
be of no use to tliosc who arc gnnd, 
but again il is of no use to those who 
Imc not \irluc, for it will make no 
difference w licthcr thc\ lias c practical 
wnsdom themselves or obej others who 
liavc It and it would lie enough for us 
to do what w c do in the case of licallh, 
though we wish to liccomc henlthv, 
vet wo do not Icam the nrt of medi- 
cine (3) Besides this, it would l« 
tliought strange if practical wisdom, 
being mfenor to philosophic wisdom, 
is to be put m nulhontv over it, as 
seems to be implied h\ llic fact that 
the art which produces an\ thing rules 
and issues commands about that thing 
These, then, are the questions we 
must discuss, so far we have only 
stated the difficulties 


(1) Now first let us sav that an 
tliemselv'es these states must bo w ortlu 
of choice because thei are the \ irtucs 
of the tw 0 parts of the soul respec- 
hvclv, even if neither of them produce 
anything 

(2) Secondly, thev do produce 
«>metlimg, not as the art of medicine 
produces health, however, but os 
hwlth produces health, ic so does 
phuosopluc Wisdom produce happi- 
ne«, for, being a part of virtue entire, 
by wing possessed and bv actualiaang 
itself it makes a man happy 

(3) Again, the w'ork of man is 
achieved onlv in accordance with prac- 
tical wBdom as well as with moral 

for Virtue makes us aim at tlie 
ng t mark, and prachcal wisdom 
mak« us take the right means (Of 
the fourth part of the soul-the nutn- 


- US ua inner state, pro- 
duces the acbMbes which we know as 
constituting health 
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tivc^"— there is no such virtue, (or 
there is nolliing which il is m its power 
to do or not to do ) 

(4) With regard to our being none 
the more able to do because of our 
practical wisdom what is noble and 
just, let us begin a little further back, 
starbng with the follounng principle 
As we say that some people who do 
just acts are not necessarily just, i e 
those who do tlie acts ordained by the 
la\\s either unwillingly or owing to 
Ignorance or for some other reason 
and not for the sake of the acts them- 
selves (though, to be sure, they do 
what they should and all the things 
that the good man ought), so is it, it 
seems, that in order to be good one 
must be in a certain state when one 
does the several acts, i e one must do 
them as a result of choice and for the 
sake of the acts themselves Now 
virtue makes the choice nght, but the 
question of the things which should 
naturally be done to carry out our 
choice lielongs not to virtue but to 
another faculty We must devote our 
attention to these matters and give a 
clearer statement about them There 
IS a faculty which is called cleverness, 
and this is such as to be able to do 
the thmgs that tend towards the mark 
we have set before ourselves, and to 
hit it Now if the mark be noble, the 
cleverness is laudable, but if the mark 
be bad, the cleverness is mere smart- 
ness, hence we call even men of prac- 
tical wisdom clever or smart Praebcal 
wisdom IS not the faculty, but it does 
not exist without this faculty And 
dus eye of the soul acquires its formed 
state not without the aid of virtue, as 
has been said and is plam, for the 
syllogisms which deal with acts to be 
done are thmgs which involve a start- 
mg-pomt, VIZ 'since the end, i e what 
IS best, IS of such and such a nature’, 
whatever it may be (let it for the sake 

The other three being the saentific, 
the calculative, and the desiderabve 


of aigument be what we please) , and 
this IS not evident except to the good 
man, for wickedness perverts us and 
causes us to be deceived about the 
starbng-points of acbon Therefore it 
IS evident that it is impossible to be 
prachcally wise ivithout bemg good. 

13. We must therefore consider 
virtue also once more, for virtue too is 
similarly related, as pracbcal wisdom 
IS to cleverness— not the same, but like 
it— so IS natural virtue to virtue m the 
strict sense For all men think that 
each type of character belongs to its 
possessors m some sense by nature, for 
from the very moment of birth we are 
just or fitted for self-control or brave 
or have the other moral quahbes, but 
yet we seek something else as that 
which is good in the strict sense— we 
seek for the presence of such quahbes 
m another way For both children and 
brutes have the natural disposibons to 
these quahbes, but without reason 
diese are evidently hurtful Only we 
seem to see this mucdi, that, while one 
may be led astray by them, as a strong 
body which moves without sight may 
stumble badly because of its lack of 
si^t, stall, if a man once acquires rea- 
son, that makes a difference m acbon, 
and his state, while stall like what it 
was, will then be virtue in the stnet 
sense Therefore, as m the part of us 
which forms opmions there are two 
types, cleverness and pracbcal wis- 
dom, so too m the moral part there 
are two types, natural virtue and vir- 
tue in the stnet sense, and of these 
the latter mvolves pracbcal wisdom. 
This IS why some say that all the 
virtues are forms of pracbcal wisdom, 
and why Socrates m one respect was 
on the nght track while m another 
he went asbay, m thinking that alll 
he virtues were forms of pracbcal 
wisdom he was nght This is confirmed 
by the feet that even now all men, 
when they define virbie, after na-ming 
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the state of character and its objects 
add ‘that (state) which is in accord* 
ance wth the nght rule*, now the 
nght rule is that which is in accord* 
ance with prachcal wisdom All men, 
then, seem somehow to divine that (his 
kind of state is virtue, viz that which 
IS m accordance svith prachcal wis- 
dom But we must go a little further 
For It is not merely the slate in ac- 
cordance wth the nght rule, but the 
state that implies the presence of the 
nght rule, that is virtue, and piactioil 
^vlsdom is a nght rule about such 
matters Socrates, then, thought the 
virtues were rules or rational pnnaplcs 
(for he thought they were, all of tliem, 
forms of scientific knowledge), while 
we thmk they involve a rational pnn- 
ciple 

It IS clear, then, from what has been 
said, that it is not possible to be good 
m the stnet sense without practical 
wisdom, nor practically wise wthout 
moral virtue But in this \vay we may 
also refute the dialectical argument 
whereby it might be contended that 
the virtues eiost m separahon from 
each other, the same man, it might be 
said, IS not best equipped by nature 
for all the virtues, so that he will have 
already acquired one when he has not 
yet acquired another This is possible 
in respect of the natural virtues, but 
not in respect of those m respect of 
which a man is called without quah- 
ficabon good, for wth the presence of 
the one quahty, pracbcal wisdom, wdl 
be given all the virtues And it is plain 
that, even if it were of no prachcal 
value, we should have needed it be- 
cause It IS the virtue of the part of us 
in queshon, plain too that the choice 
wll not be nght without pracbcal wis- 
dom any more than without virtue, for 
the one determines the end and the 
other makes us do the things that lead 
to the end 

But agam it is not supreme over 
philosophic wisdom, i e over the 


supenor pari nf us, anv more than the 
art of medicine is o\cr hrnlth; for it 
docs not use it hut provides for its 
coming into being, it issues orders, 
then, for its sake, but not to it Fur- 
ther, to maintain its suprcmacs' would 
1)0 like sn\mg that the art of politics 
rules the gods because it issues orders 
about all the nITnirs nf the state 


BOOK X 

PtrAsunn IlArrixESS 


A PLCASUHE 


1 After Oiesc matters wc ought 
perhaps next to discuss pleasure. For 
It IS thought to be most intimntclv con- 
nected with our human nature, which 
is the reason whv in educating the 
young we steer them by the rudders of 
pleasure and pnm, it is thought, too, 
that to enjoy the tilings we ought and 
to hate the things we ought has the 
greatest bearing on virtue of character 
For these things extend nght through 
life, With a weight and power of their 
o^vn in respect both to virtue and to 
the happy life, since men choose what 
IS pleasant and avoid what is painful, 
and such things, it will be thought, we 
should least of nil omit to discuss, 
^ecially since they admit of much 
mspute For somc^’’ say pleasure is 
the good, while others, on the con- 
trary, say it 15 thoroughly bad— some 
no doubt bemg persuaded that the 
la^ are so, and others thinking it has 
a better efiFect on our life to exhibit 
pleasure as a bad tlung even if it is 
not, for most people (they think) in- 
chne towards it and arc the slaves of 
their pleasures, for which reason they 
ought to lead them in the opposite 
rarechon, since thus they will reach 


^®The school of Budoxus 
IS perhaps also referred to 
The school of Speusippus 


Ansbppus 
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Ihe middle stale But surely this is 
not correct For arguments about mat- 
ters concerned %Mth feelings and ac- 
tions are less reliable than facts and 
so when thev clash vnlh the facts of 
perception they are despised, and dis- 
credit the truth as svell, if a man who 
runs down pleasure is once seen to be 
aiming at it, his inclining towards it 
is thought to imply that it is all worthy 
of being aimed at, for most people 
are not good at drawing distincbons 
True arguments seem, then, most use- 
ful not only \vith a view to knowl- 
edge, but with a view to life also, for 
since they harmonize with the facts 
they are believed, and so they stimu- 
late those who understand them to 
live according to them —Enough of 
such questions, let us proceed to re- 
view the opinions that have been ex- 
pressed about pleasure 

2 Eudoxus thought pleasure was 
the good because he saw all things, 
both rational and irrational, aiming at 
it, and because m all things that which 
IS the object of choice is what is ex- 
cellent, and that which is most the 
object of choice the greatest good, 
thus the fact that all things moved 
towards the same object indicated that 
this was for all dimgs the chief good 
(for each thing, he argued, finds its 
own good, as it finds its own nourish- 
ment) , and that which is good for all 
things and at which all aim was the 
good His arguments were credited 
more because of the excellence of bis 
character than for their own sake, be 
was thought to be remarkably self- 
controlled, and therefore it was 
thought that he was not saying what 
he did say as a finend of pleasure, but 
that the facts really were so He be- 
heved that the same conclusion fol- 
lowed no less plainly from a study of 
the contrary of pleasure, pain was in 
itself an object of aversion to all 
thmgs, and therefore its contrary must 


be similarly an object of choice And 
again that is most an object of choice 
which we choose not because or for 
the sake of something else, and pleas- 
ure 15 admittedly of this nature, for 
no one asks to what end he is pleased, 
thus implying that pleasure is in itself 
an object of choice Further, he 
argued that pleasure when added to 
any good, c g to just or temperate 
action, makes it more worthy of 
choice, and that it is only by itself 
that the good can be increased 

This argument seems to show it to 
be one of the goods, and no more a 
good than any other, for every good 
IS more worthy of choice along with 
another good than taken alone And 
so it 15 by an argument of this kind 
that Plato®® proves the good not to be 
pleasure, he argues that die pleasant 
life 15 more desirable with wisdom 
than without, and that if the mixture 
IS better, pleasure is not the good, for 
the good cannot become more desir- 
able by the addihon of anything to it 
Now it IS clear that nothing else, any 
more than pleasure, can be the good 
if it IS made more desirable by the 
addibon of any of the things that are 
good m themselves What, then, is 
there that sabsfies this enterion, which 
at the same hme we can parfacipate 
in? It IS something of this sort that 
we are looking for 

Those who object that that at which 
all things aim is not necessarily good 
are, we may surmise, talking non- 
sense For we say that diat which 
every one thinks really is so, and the 
man who attacks this belief vwll hardly 
have anythmg more credible to main- 
tain instead If it is senseless creatures 
that desire the things in queshon, 
diere might be something m what they 
^y, but if intelligent creatures do so 
as well, what sense can there be m 
this view? But perhaps even m m- 
fenor creatures there is some natural 
Phi 60 B-E 
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good stronger than themselves whidi 
aims at their proper good 
Nor does the argument about the 
contrary of pleasure seem to be cor- 
rect They say that if pain is an evil 
it does not follow that pleasure is a 
good, for evil is opposed to e\'il and 
at the same time both are opposed to 
the neutral state-which is correct 
enough but does not apply to the 
thmgs m quesbon For if both pleas- 
ure and pain belonged to tbe class of 
evils they ought both to be objects of 
aversion, while if thev belonged to the 
class of neutrals neither should be an 
object of aversion or they should both 
be equally so, but m fact people evi- 
dently avoid the one as evil and choose 
the other as good, that then must be 
the nature of the opposition betiveen 
diem 

3 Nor again, if pleasure is not a 
quahty, does it follow that it is not a 
good, for the activities of virtue are 
not quahties either, nor is happmess 
Thev say, 21 howem, that the good 
IS determinate, while pleasure is in- 
detenmnate, because it admits of de- 
grees Now if it is from the feeling of 
pleasure that they judge thus, die 
same iviU be true of justice and the 
other virtues, m respect of which we 
plainly say that people of a certain 
character are so more or less, and act 
more or less m accordance with these 
MTtues, for people may be more just 
or brave, and it is possible also to act 
justlv or temperately more or less But 
if their judgement is based on the 
\anous pleasures, surely thev are not 
stating the real cause , 22 if in fact some 
pleasures are unmixed and other 
mixed Again, just as health admits 
of degrees wthout bemg mdetennra- 
ate, why should not pleasure? The 
same proportion is not found in ail 

=|ilb 24 e-25a.31 A 

-2 Sc, of the badness of (some) 
pleasures 


things, nor a single proportion always 
in the same thing, but it maj' he re- 
laxed and vet persist up to a point, 
and it mav differ in degree The case 
of pleasure also may therefore he of 
this bnd 

Agnm, they assume^* that the good 
is perfect wlule movements and com- 
ings mto bemg are imperfect, and try 
to exhibit pleasure as being a move- 
ment and a coming into being But 
they do not seem to be right even in 
saying that it is a movement For 
speed and slmvness arc thought to be 
proper to eve^^" mm^ement, and if a 
movement, e g that of the heaNens, 
has not speed or slowness m itself, it 
has it m relation to something else, 
but of pleasure neither of these things 
IS true For while we may become 
pleased quiddy os we mav become 
angry quickly, we cannot be pleased 
quickly, not even m relation to some 
one else, while we can walk, or grow, 
or the like, quickly WTiile, then, we 
can change quickly or slowly into a 
state of pleasure, we cannot quickly 
exhibit tbe activity of pleasure, 1 e be 
pleased Again, how can it be a com- 
ing into bemg? It is not thought that 
any chance thmg can come out of any 
chance thing, but that a tiling is dis- 
solved into that out of which it comes 
mto bemg, and pain would be the 
destruction of that of which pleasure 
IS the coming into bemg 

They sav, too, 2 ^ that pain is the lack 
of that which is accordmg to nature, 
and pleasure is replenishment But 
these ex’penences are bodily If tlien 
pleasure is replenishment uuth that 
which IS according to nature, that 
which feels pleasure will be that in 
which the replenishment takes place, 
I e the body, but that is not tliought 
to be the case, therefore the replenish- 
ment is not pleasure, though one 

MPI PW 53 0-541) 
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would be pleased when replenishment 
was takmg place, )ust as one would be 
pained if one was being operated on 
This opinion seems to be based on the 
pams and pleasures connected with 
nutnhon, on the fact that when people 
have been short of food and have felt 
pain beforehand they are pleased by 
the replenishment But this does not 
happen with aU pleasures, for Ae 
pleasures of leammg and, among the 
sensuous pleasures, those of smell, and 
also many sounds and sights, and 
memories and hopes, do not presup- 
pose pam Of what then will these be 
the commg mto bemg? There has 
not been lack of anything of which 
they could be the supplying anew 

In reply to those who bnng forward 
the disgraceful pleasures one may say 
that these are not pleasant, if thmgs 
are pleasant to people of viaous con- 
stitution, we must not suppose that 
they are also pleasant to others than 
these, just as we do not reason so 
about thmgs that are wholesome 
or sweet or bitter to sick people, or 
ascnbe whiteness to the thmgs that 
seem white to those suffenng from a 
disease of the eye Or one might 
answer thus— that the pleasures are de- 
sirable, but not from these sources, as 
wealth 15 desirable, but not as the re- 
ward of betrayal, and health, but not 
at the cost of eating anything and 
everything Or perhaps pleasures dif- 
fer in kmd, for those denved from 
noble sources are different from those 
denved from base sources, and one 
cannot get the pleasure of the just 
man widiout being just, nor that of 
the musical man without bemg mu- 
sical, and so on 

The fact, too, that a friend is differ- 
ent from a flatterer seems to make it 
plain that pleasure is not a good or 

The point being tliat the being re- 
plenished no more w pleasure than the 
being operated on is pam Tor the in- 
stance, sec Plato’s Timaeus 65 b 


that pleasures are different m kmd, 
for the one is thought to consort with 
us With a view to the good, the other 
with a view to our pleasure, and the 
one IS reproached for his conduct 
while the other is praised on the 
ground that he consorts with us for 
different ends And no one would 
choose to hve with the intellect of a 
child throughout his hfe, however 
much he were to be pleased at the 
things that children are pleased at, 
nor to get enjoyment by doing some 
most disgraceful deed, though he were 
never to feel any pain m consequence 
And there are many thmgs we should 
be keen about even if tiiey brought 
no pleasure, e g seemg, remember- 
mg, knowmg, possessing the virtues. 
If pleasures necessarily do accom- 
pany these, that makes no odds, we 
should choose these even if no pleas- 
ure resulted It seems to be clear, 
then, that neither is pleasure the good 
nor 15 all pleasure desirable, and that 
some pleasures are desirable m kind 
or m their sources from the others 
So much for the thmgs that are said 
about pleasure and pain 

4 What pleasure is, or what kind 
of thmg it IS, will become plainer if 
we take up the quesbon agam from 
the begmning Seemg seems to be at 
any moment complete, for it does not 
lack anythmg which commg into bemg 
kiter will complete its form, and 
pleasure also seems to be of this na- 
ture For it IS a whole, and at no time 
can one And a pleasure whose form 
will be completed if the pleasure lasts 
longer For this reason, too, it is not 
a movement For every movement 
(e g tliat of building) takes bme and 
IS for the sake of an end, and is com- 
plete when it has made what it aims 
at It IS complete, therefore, onlv in 
die whole bme or at that final mo- 
ment In their parts and during the 
bme they occupy, all mo\cments are 
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incomplete, and are different in kind 
from the whole movement and from 
each other For the fitting together of 
the stones is different from the fluhng 
of the column and these are both 
different from the making of the tem- 
ple, and the making of the temple is 
complete (for it lacks nothing Mith a 
vle^v to the end proposed), but die 
making of the base or of the tnglyph is 
mcomplete, for each is the making of 
only a part They differ in kind, then, 
and it IS not possible to find at any 
and every time a movement complete 
in form, but if at all, only m the whole 
time So, too, in the case of ^valklng 
and all other movements For if loco- 
motion is a movement from here to 
there, it, too, has differences m land— 
flving, walking, leaping, and so on 
And not only so, but m walking itself 
there are such differences, for the 
whence and whither are not the same 
m the whole racecourse and m a part 
of It, nor in one part and in another, 
nw IS It the same thing to traverse 
this line and that, for one traverses not 
only a line but one which is in a place, 
wd tl^ one IS in a different place 
from that We have discussed move- 
ment ivith precision in another work,^# 
but It seems that it is not complete at 
any and every time, but that the manv 
movements are incomplete and differ- 
ent m kind, since the whence and 
whither give them their fonn But of 
pleasure the form is complete at any 
and every time Plainly, then, pleasure 
and movement must be different fiom 
each other, and pleasure must be one 
of the things that are whole and com- 

plete This would seem to be the case 

too, from the fact that it is not possibfe 
to move otherwise than m time but 
It If possible to be pleased, for that 
which lakes place in a moment is a 
whole 

From these considerahons it is clear 
loo, that these thmkers are not right 

^Phyj \i“viu 


in Riving there is a movement or a 
coming into being of nlcnsurc For 
these cannot be nsenbed to all things, 
but onlv to those that arc divisible and 
not wholes, there is no coming into 
being of seeing nor of a point nor of 
a unit, nor is anv of these a movement 
or coming into being, therefore there 
is no movement or coming into being 
of pleasure either, for it is a whole 
Since e\’erv sense is active in rein- 
hon to its ob}cct, and a sense which 
IS ui good eondibon acts perfectly in 
relation to the most beaubful of its 
objects (for perfect achvity seems to 
be ideally of this nature, whether we 
sav that if is aohvc, or the organ m 
vdnch it resides, may be assumed to 
be immatenal), it follows that in the 
case of each sense the best nctivitv is 
that of die best-conditioned organ in 
relation to the finest of its ob)eels And 
this activity will be the most complete 
and pleasant For, while there is 
pleasure m reject of any sense, and in 
respect of thought and contemplation 
no less, die most complete is pleasant- 
er, and that of a well-conditioned 
organ m relahon to the worduest of its 
objects IS the most complete, and the 
pleasure completes the acbvitv. But 
the pleasure does not complete it in 
die same wav as the combination of 
object and sense, both good, just as 
health and the doctor are not m the 
same way the cause of a man's being 
healthy (That pleasure is produced 
in respect to each sense is plain, for 
we speak of sights and sounds as 
pl^sant It IS also plain diat it arises 
moT of all when both the sense is at 
its and it is active in reference to 
^ object which corresponds, when 
both object and peroeiver are of the 
best there \vill ^ways be pleasure, 
sinc« the requisite agent and patient 
^ both present ) Pleasure completes 
uie activity not as the corresponding 
pennanent state does, by its imma- 
nence, but as an end which super- 
venes 05 the bloom of voudi does on 
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those m the flower of their age So 
long, then, as both the mtelhgible or 
sensible object and the discnminating 
or contemplative faculty are as they 
should be, the pleasure will be in- 
volved in the activity, for when both 
the passive and the active factor are 
unchanged and are related to each 
other m the same way, the same result 
naturally follows 

How, then, is it that no one is con- 
tmuously pleased** Is it that we grow 
weary? Certainly all human thmgs are 
mcapable of contmuous activity 
Therefore pleasure also is not continu- 
ous, for it accompanies activity Some 
thmgs delight us when they are new, 
but later do so less, for the same rea- 
son, for at first the mmd is in a state 
of stimulation and mtensely active 
about them, as people are with re- 
spect to their vision when they look 
hard at a thing, but afterwards our 
activity is not of this kind, but has 
groivn relaxed, for which reason the 
pleasure also is dulled 

One might thmk that all men desire 
pleasure because they all aim at life, 
life IS an activity, and each man is 
active about those things and with 
those faculties that he loves most, e g 
the musician is active with his heanng 
m reference to tunes, the student with 
his mmd m reference to theoretical 
questions, and so on m each case, now 
pleasure completes the activities, and 
tlierefore life, which they desire It 
IS %vith good reason, then, that they 
aim at pleasure too, smce for every 
one it completes hfe, which is desir- 
able But whether we choose hfe for 
the sake of pleasure or pleasure for 
the sake of hfe is a question we may 
dismiss for the present For they 
seem to be bound up together and not 
to admit of separation, since without 
activity pleasure does not anse, and 
every activity is completed by the 
attendant pleasure 

5 For this reason pleasures seem, 


too, to differ m land For thmgs dif- 
ferent in kmd are, we thmk, com- 
pleted by different things (we see this 
to be true both of natural objects and 
of thmgs produced by art, e g ani- 
mals, trees, a painting a sculpture, a 
house, an implement), and, similarly, 
we thmk that activities differing m 
kmd are completed bv thmgs diffenng 
m kind Now the activibes of thought 
differ from those of the senses, and 
both differ among themselves, in land, 
so, therefore, do tiie pleasures that 
complete them 

This may be seen, too, from the fact 
that each of the pleasures is bound up 
with the activity it completes For an 
activity is mtensified by its proper 
pleasure, since each class of things is 
better judged of and brought to preci- 
sion by those who engage m the ao- 
bvity with pleasure, eg it is those 
who enjoy geometncal thmtang that 
become geometers and grasp the vari- 
ous proposibons better, and, simJarly, 
those who are fond of music or of 
buildmg, and so on, make progress m 
their proper funcbon by enjoying it, 
so the pleasures mtensify the acbvibes, 
and what intensifies a thing is proper 
to It, but things different m land have 
properties different in land 

This will be even more apparent 
from the fact that acbvibes are hin- 
dered by pleasures ansmg from other 
sources For people who are fond of 
playmg the flute are incapable of at- 
tending to arguments if they overhear 
some one playing the flute, smce they 
enjoy flute-playing more than the ac- 
tivity m hand, so the pleasure con- 
nected with flute-plaving destroys the 
artivitv concerned w*ith argument 
This happens, similarly, in all other 
cases, when one is acbve about two 
thmgs at once, the more pleasant ac- 
bnb dnves out the other, and if it is 
much more pleasant does so all the 
more, so that one even ceases from the 
other This is vvhv when we eniov 
amihmg v erv much vv e do not throw 
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ourselves into anylhmg else, and do 
one thmg only when we are not mudi 
ple.ised bv another, e g m tlie theatre 
the people who eat s\\ eets do so most 
when the actors are poor Now since 
activities are made precise and more 
enduring and better hv Aeir proper 
pleasure, and injured b^' ahen pleas- 
ures, e\idenllv tlie t\TO kinds of pleas- 
ure are far apart For ahen pleasures 
do pretty much what proper pams do, 
since actn’ihes are destroyed by their 
proper pains, e g if a man finds ^v^t- 
ing or doing sums unpleasant and 
painful, he does not WTite, or does niA 
do sums, because the actmtj' is pam- 
ful So an aetivitv suffers contrary 
effects from its proper pleasures and 
pains, 1 c from those that supervene on 
it m wrtuc of its ow-n nature And ahen 
pleasures ha\ c been staled to do mudi 
the same as pam, they destroy the ae- 
hviiy, onlj' not to the same degree 
Now since aclmtics differ in respect 
of goodness and liadnoss, and some 
are worthy to bo chosen, others to be 
ntoidod, and others neutral, so, too, 
are the pleasures, for to each activity 
there IS a proper pleasure The pleas- 
ure proper to a wortliv aclwity js good 
and that proper to an unw ortliy activ- 
ilv bad, just as ihe appetites for noble 
objocis are laudable, those for base 
objects culpable But the pleasures 
mvoUed in acUvilics arc more proper 
to them than the desires, for the latter 
arc sppiiTitcd both in time and m na- 
ture while the former arc close to the 
.letivitios and so hard to distinguish 
from them tliat il .ulmitv of dilute 
l«therllicari,„i, i, not llie same a, 

rt^ ploaaaro (St, II pleasure docs not 

/'f .‘''""S'" or iwrccptran- 
ut svonld I,e strange, but because 
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fore, are similarly superior, and those 
of thought supenor to these, and wtli- 
m each of the ^vo kmds some are su- 
penor to others 

Each ammal is tliought to have a 
propel pleasure, as it has a proper 
frincbon, viz that which corresponds 
to Its activity If we survey them 
species by species, too, this wU be 
evident, horse, dog, and man have 
different pleasures, as Heraclitus says 
‘asses would prefer sweepmgs to gold', 
for food is pleasanter than gold to 
asses So the pleasures of creatures 
different m land differ m land, and it 
IS plausible to suppose that those of a 
smgle species do not differ But foev 
vary to no small extent, in die case of 
men at least, the same things delight 
some people and pam odiers, and are 
painful and odious to some, and pleas- 
ant to and hked by odiers This hap- 
^ns, too, in the case of sweet thmgs, 
the same thmgs do not seem siveet to 
a man m a fever and a healthy' man— 
nor hot to a weak man and one m 
good condition The same happens in 
other cases But in off such matters 
diat which appears to tlie good man 
IS thought to be really so If this is 
collect, as it seems to be, and virtue 
and the good man as such are foe 
measure of each thing, those also ivill 
be pleasures which appear so to him, 
and those things pleasant which he 
enjoys If the tlungs he finds tire- 
some seem pleasant to some one, that 
K notlung surprising, for men mav be 
^med and spoilt m many wmvs, but 
Inc tilings are not pleasant, but onlv 
pleasant to these people .md to people 
m this condition Those W'hich are 
admittedly disgraceful plainly should 
not be said to be pleasures, except to 
0 pen’crtcd taste, but of those that ore 
tbonght to be good vv bat bind of ploas- 
«ro or what pleasure should bo said to 
be that proper to luao? Is ,t not plain 
irom the corresponding achvities? The 
pleasures follow these Whether, then, 
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(he perfect and suprenieh’ happy roan 
has one or more activities, the pleas- 
ores that perfect these wnll be said m 
the slnct sense to he pleasures proper 
to man and the rest \m 1I be so in a 
sccondars and fractional wav, as are 
the acliMlies 

n HAPPINESS 

6 Now that we have spoken of the 
snrlues, the forms of friendship, and 
the \anclics of pleasure, w’hat remains 
is to discuss in outline the nature of 
happiness, since this is what we state 
the end of human nature to be Our 
discussion w ill be the more concise if 
we first sum up what w»e have said a!- 
read^' We said, then, that it is not a 
disposition, for if it were it might be- 
long to some one who was asleep 
throughout his life, living the life of 
a plant, or, again, to some one who 
was suffenng the greatest misfortunes 
If these implications are unacceptable, 
and we must rather class happiness as 
an activity, as w'e have said before, 
and if some acbvities are necessary, 
and desirable for the sake of some- 
thing else, while others are so in 
themselves, evidently happmess must 
be placed among those desirable m 
themselves, not among those desirable 
for the sake of something else, for 
happiness does not lack anythmg, but 
is self-sufficient Now those acbvxties 
are desirable m themselves from which 
nothing IS sought beyond the acbvity 
And of this nature virtuous acbons are 
thought to be, for to do noble and 
good deeds is a thmg desmable for its 
own sake 

Pleasant amusements also are 
thought to be of this nature, we choose 
them not for the sake of odier thmgs, 
for we are mjured rather than bene- 
fited by them, smee we are led to ne- 
glect our bodies and our property 
But most of the people who are 
deemed happy take refuge m such 


pastimes, winch is the reason why 
those wdio are ready-witted at them 
are highly esteemed at tlie courts of 
tyrants, they make themselves pleas- 
ant companions in the tyrants* favour- 
ite pursuits, and that is the sort of 
man they w'ant Now these thmgs are 
thought to be of the nature of happi- 
ness because people in despotic posi- 
tions spend their leisure m them, but 
perhaps such people prove noflung; 
for virtue and reason, from which good 
activities flow, do not depend 'on des- 
potic position, nor, if these "people, 
who have never tasted pure and gen- 
erous pleasure, take refuge in the 
bodily pleasures, should these for fhat 
reason be thou^t more desirable; 
for boys, too, think the tilings fhat are 
valued among themselves are the hest 
It IS to be expected, then, that, as dif- 
ferent thmgs seem valuable to hoys 
and to men, so they should to bad men 
and to good Now, as we have often 
maintamed, those tiimgs are botii 
valuable and pleasant w^ch are such 
to the good man, and to each man the 
a<*vity m accordance with his own 
disposition IS most desirable, and, 
therefore, to the good man fhat which 
IS in accordance with virtue Happi- 
ness, therefore, does not.he in amuse- 
ment, it would, indeed, be strange S, 
tile end were amusement, and one 
were to take trouble and suffer hard- 
ship all one’s life in order to amuse 
oneself For, m a word, everythmg 
that we choose we choose for the sake 
of something else— except happmess, 
which IS an end Now to exert one- 
self and work for the sake of amuse- 
ment seems silly and utterly childish. 
But to amuse oneself m order fhat one 
may exert oneself, as Anacharsis puts 
it, seems right, for amusement is a 
sort of relaxation, and we need relax* 
ation because we cannot work con- 
tinuously Relaxation, then, is not an 
end, for it is taken for the sake of 
acbvity 
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The happy life is thoughl lo he \ir* 
tuoii'i, now a \irluo\is life rc'quin‘« 
exertion, and does not consist in 
amusement And wc sav lint srnmis 
things arc bettor than langliabh things 
and those connected ssith amiisominl. 
and that the activity of the hotter ol 
any two thmgs-whethcr it l>c t\so 
elements of our being or tv.o mcn-i^ 
the more senous, but the nclisilv of 
the better is tpso fttcio suponor md 
more of the nature of happiness And 
any chance person-e\ cn a slas <—< an 
mjoy the bodils pleasures no less than 
the best man, but no one assigns to a 
slave a share in happincss-unless lie 
assigns to him also a share in human 
life Forhappmessdoesnotliejnsuch 
occupations, but, as ssc have said be- 
fore, m virtuous activities 

7 If happmess IS acbsitv in accord- 
ance With Virtue, it is reasonable that 
It should be ui accordance with the 
Invest virtue, and this will be that of 
the best thing m us Whether it he 
reason or something else that is this 
element which is thought to be our 
natural ruler and guide and to take 
thought of things noble and divine, 
whether it be itself also divmc or onl) 
the most divine element in us, the ac- 
tivity of this in accordance \nth Us 
proper virtue wiU be perfect happi- 
ness That this activity is contempla* 
tive we have already said 

Now this would seem to be m agree- 
ment with what we said before and 
with the truth For, firstly, this acbv- 
ity IS the best (smee not only is reason 
rtie best thmg m us, but the objects 
of reason are the best of Solvable 
objects) , and, secondly, it is the most 
contmuous, smee we can contemplate 
truth more contmuously than we can 
do anything And we think happmess 
has pleasure mingled wth it, but the 
activity of philosophic wisdom is ad- 
mittedly the pleasantest of virtuous 
achvitjes, at all events the pursuit of 


It thmighl In ofiir mar 

vi‘l!mi< U)t thur jninlv and lh<lr cn- 
diiriiigru‘< nml it li 1 m njwitcd 
lliU Ihof/ who liinv will thcif 

tunc mori ph .i' mth than who 

inrpiirt Slid thi U ^uirit h tiev thit 
^pnlni i»f must hfhuic nm*( l<» the 
cont(mpliti\( mtiMtv Fur whdi a 
philiwophcr, ns widl n just min or 
one twsti wmg aii\ utlicr iiftii'% m<'di 
tilt met Mini < of !ifo, when ihc) arc 
wifliCMiitU KjiHpjM'd witli things of 
that M>rt tin jiis! itnn iitfsls people to 
wards wlmni and with whom hr dull 
net iu':lh , and the ti mpcfati* in in. the 
br.iv( man and cult of the otlnrv li 
III the smic (“m*, hut flic plijltKOjdirr, 
even when In iumv<U. cm enntim- 
plate Inilh, and the Iwtltr the wiicr 
he K, hr Can jwihaps do ^o licttcr if 
luj hav fcllnw-worUrs, Imt <td! he is 
the most self-mfRcicnt \nd this nctlv - 
ity alone would vetm to l>e loved for 
Us own sake, for nothing arises from 
It apart from the contemplating, while 
from practiuil nctivUics wc gam more 
or less apart from the action And 
happiness is thought to depend on Ins- 
ure, for we arc husv tlrntwcmay have 
leisure, and make war that wc mav 
live in peace Now the octivilv of 
the practical v irtiics is exhibited jn po- 
litical or mihtnn nifairs, but the ac- 
tions coneemed with these seem to be 
unlcisurely. War-hke actions arc com- 
pletely so (for no one chooses to he 
at wnr, or provokes war, for the sake 
of being at war, any one would seem 
abrolutely murderous if he were to 
moke enemies of his fnends in order 
to bung about battle and slaughter) , 
but the action of the statesman is also 
unleisurely, and-apart from the po- 
litical action itself— aims at despotic 
power and honours, or at all events 
happiness, for lum and his fellow' cili- 
2eD5— a happiness different from polit- 
ical acbon, and evidently sought as 
bemg different So if among v irtuous 
actions polibcal and military acbons 
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are distinguished by nobility and 
greatness, and these are unleisurely 
and aim at an end and are not desir- 
able for their own sake, but the ac- 
tiMty of reason, which is contempla- 
tive, seems both to be superior in 
senous worth and to aim at no end 
beyond itself, and to have its pleasure 
proper to itself (and this augments 
the activity), and the self-sufficiency, 
leisureliness, unweanedness (so far 
as this is possible for man) , and all the 
other attnbutes ascnbed to the su- 
premely happy man are evidently 
those connected with this activity, it 
follows that this will be the complete 
happiness of man, if it be allowed a 
complete term of life (for none of 
the attnbutes of happiness is incom- 
plete). 

But such a hfe would be too high 
for man, for it is not in so far as he is 
man that he will hve so, but in so far 
as somethmg divine is present m him, 
and by so much as this is supenor to 
our composite nature is its achvity 
supenor to that which is the exercise 
of the other land of virtue. If reason 
IS divine, then, in companson with 
man, the hfe according to it is divme 
m companson with human hfe But 
we must not follow those who advise 
us, bemg men, to think of human 
things, and, bemg mortal, of mortal 
things, but must, so far as we can, 
make ourselves immortal, and strain 
every nerve to hve in accordance with 
the best thing in us, for even if it be 
small in bulk, much more does it in 
power and worth surpass everything 
This would seem, too, to be each man 
himself, smce it is the authontative 
and better part of him It would be 
strange, then, if he were to choose 
not the bfe of his self but that of 
somethmg else And what we said 
before will apply now, that which is 
proper to each thing is by nature best 
and most pleasant for each thing, for 
man, therefore, the hfe according to 


reason is best and pleasantest, smce 
reason more than anything else is man 
This hfe therefore is also the happiest 

8 But in a secondary degree the 
hfe in accordance with lie other kind 
of virtue IS happy, for the activities 
in accordance widi this befit our hu- 
man estate Just and brave acts, and 
other virtuous acts, we do m relation 
to each other, observing our respective 
dubes with regard to contracts and 
services and all manner of acbons and 
with regard to passions, and all of 
these seem to be typically human 
Some of them seem even to arise from 
die body, and virtue of character to 
be m many ways bound up with the 
passions Practical wisdom, too, is 
hnked to virtue of character, and this 
to pracbcal wisdom, smce the prmci- 
ples of pracbcal wisdom are m accord- 
ance with the moral virtues and right- 
ness in morals is in accordance with 
practical wisdom Being connected 
with the passions also, the moral vir- 
tues must belong to our composite na- 
ture, and the virtues of our composite 
nature are human, so, therefore, are 
die hfe and the happmess which corre- 
spond to these The excellence of the 
i^son IS a thing apart, we must be 
content to say this much about it, for 
to descnbe it precisely is a task greater 
than our purpose requires It would 
seem, however, also to need external 
equipment but htde, or less than moral 
virtue does Grant that both need the 
necessanes, and do so equally, even if 
the statesman's work is the more con- 
cerned with the body and things of 
diat sort, for tiiere wll be htde differ- 
ence there, but in what they need for 
the exercise of their activities there 
wll be much difference The liberal 
man will need money for the domg of 
his hberal deeds, and the just man too 
will need it for the returmng of serv- 
ices (for wishes are hard to discern, 
and even people who are not just pre- 
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tend to Wish to act justlv) , and tiie 
brave man viU need pov er if he is to 
accomplish anv of the acts that corre- 
spond to his \Trtue, and the temper- 
ate man will need opportumtv, for 
how else is eidier he or nnv of the 
others to be recognized? It is debated, 
too, whedier the will or the deed is 
more essential to iirtue, wluch is as- 
sumed to mvoK'e both, it is surelv 
clear that its perfechon mvolves both, 
but for deeds many thmgs are needed, 
and more, the greater and nobler the 
deeds are But the man who is con- 
templating the truth needs no such 
tiling, at least wth a new to the exer- 
cise of his achxnty, indeed Aey are, 
one may say, even hindrances, at all 
events to his contemplahon, but m 
so far as he IS a man and lives xvith 
a number of people, he chooses to do 
nrtuous acts, he will therefore need 
such aids to living a human life 
But that perfect liappmess is a 
^templative aehvitv xviB appear 
from the foUmving consideration as 
well We assume the gods to be above 

all other beings blessed and happy, 
but what sort of acbons must we as- 
sign to them? Acts of justice? Will 
not the gods seem absurd if they 
maKc contracts and return deposits 
and so on? Acts of a brave man, then^ 
confronhng dangers and running nsli 
because it is noble to do so? Or liberal 
acts? To whom will they give? It will 
be strange if the\ are reallv to have 

moncvoranxthingof tliekind And 

yhat would their temperate acts be? 
Is not such praise tasteless, since thev 
Imxc no bad appetites? If w^ were to 
run through them all, the circum- 
stances of action would be found tnv- 
wl and unworthv of gods Still, everv 
one sijpposcs that lhc> hic and there- 
fore that they are actne, we cannot 
suppose them to sleep liKe Endnnion 
No\% if \ou lake awa\ from a Imng 
>1.™ Id, on, n,.d d.ll more produ® 
Iwn, «}m IS loft b„l comempiaUon’ 


Therefore the actixnty of God, which 
surpasses all others m blessedness, 
must be contemplative, and of human 
acbxnties, therefore, that which is most 
akin to tins must be most of the nature 
of happiness 

This IS indicated, too, bv the fact 
tiiat the other animals have no share 
m happiness, being completely de- 
prived of such actint}' For wbde tiie 
whole hfe of the gods is blessed, and 
tiiat of men too in so far os some 
likeness of such ocbvity bdongs to 
them, none of the other animals is 
happy, since thev in no way share in 
contemplation Happmess extends 
th^n, just so for as contemplation does, 
and those to whom contemplation 
more fully belongs are more trulv 
happy, not as a mere concomitant but 
m virtue of the contemplation, for tins 
IS m itself precious Happiness, tiiere- 
fore, must be some form of contem- 
plation 

But, being a man, one will also need 
external prospenty, for our nature is 
not self-sufficient for the purpose of 
contemplation, but our bodv also must 
he healthv and must have food and 
otiier attention Still, we must not 
tiwnk that the man xvho is to be happv 
wiH need manv tiimgs or great things, 
merdv because he cannot be su- 
premely happy wifliout external goods, 
few sclf-sufficiencx' and action do not 
involve excess, and w'e can do noble 
acts witiiout ruhng eartii and sea, for 
cx^en XMth moderate advantages one' 
can act xirtuouslv (this js mamfest 
®^gh, for pm'ate persons are 
mought to do worthy acts no less than 
despots-mdeed ex’en more) , and it is 
enough that w'e should have so much 
as that, for the life of the man who js 
actixe in accordance with virtue will 
be happy Solon, too, was perhaps 
sketching xvell the happy man when 
lie desenbed him as moderately fur- 
nished With externals but as hawng 
done (as Solon thought) the noblest 
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acts, and lived temperately, for one 
can wth but moderate possessions do 
wbat one ought. Anaxagoias also 
seems to have supposed the happy 
man not to be nch nor a despot, when 
he said that he would not be surpnsed 
if the happy man were to seem to most 
people a strange person, for they judge 
by externals, smce these are all they 
perceive The opmions of the wise 
seem, then, to harmonize wth our 
arguments But while even such 
things carry some convichon, the 
truth in practical matters is discerned 
from the facts of hfe, for these are ihe 
decisive factor We must therefore 
survey what we have already said, 
bringing it to the test of the facts of 
life, and if it harmonizes with the 
facts we must accept it, but if it 
clashes with them we must suppose it 
to be mete theory Now he who exer- 
cises his reason and cultivates it seems 
to be both in the best state of mmd 
and most dear to the gods For if the 
gods have any care for human affairs, 
as they are thought to have, it would 
be reasonable both that they should 
delight in that which was best and 
most alon to them (i e reason) and 
that they should reward those who 
love and honour this most, as canng 
for the thmgs that are dear to them 
and acting both rightly and nobly 
And that all these attnbutes belong 
most of all to the philosopher is mani- 
fest He, therefore, is the dearest to 
the gods And he who is that wiU pre- 
sumably be also the happiest, so that 
m this way too the philosopher will 
more than any other be happy 

9. If these matters and the virtues, 
and also friendship and pleasure, have 
been dealt with sufficiently in outline, 
are we to suppose that our programme 
has reached its end? Surely, as the 
saying goes, where there are things to 
be done the end is not to survey and 
recognize the vanous things, but radier 


to do them, with regard to virtue, 
then, it 18 not enough to know, but we 
must try to have and use it, or try 
any other way there may be of becom- 
ing good Now if arguments were m 
diemselves enough to make men good, 
they would jusdy, as Theognis says, 
have won very great rewards, and such 
rewards should have been provided, 
but as thmgs are, while they seem to 
have power to encourage and stimu- 
late the generous-mmded among our 
youth, and to make a character which 
IS gently bom, and a true lover of 
what IS noble, ready to be possessed 
by virtue, they are not able to en- 
courage the many to nobility and 
goodness For these do not by nature 
obey the sense of shame, but only 
fear, and do not abstam from bad 
acts because of their baseness but 
through fear of punishment, living by 
passion they pursue then own pleas- 
ures and die means to them, and avoid 
die opposite pams, and have not even 
a conception of what is noble and truly 
pleasant, smce they have never tasted 
it What argument would remould 
such people? It is hard, if not im- 
poKible, to remove by argument the 
traits diat have long smce been fa- 
<»rporated m the character, and per- 
haps we must be content if, when all 
the mfluences by which ^ve are thought 
to become good are present, we get 
some tincture of virtue 
Now some dunk that we are made 
good by nature, others by habituation, 
odiers by teachmg Nature's part ew- 
dently does not depend on us, but as 
a result of some divine causes is pres- 
ent in those who are truly fortunate, 
while argument and teaching, we may 
si^pect, are not powerful with all men, 
but the soul of the student must first 
have been cultivated by means of 
habits for noble joy and noble hatred, 
like earth which is to nourish the seed.. 
For he who lives as passion directs 
will not hear argument that dissuades 
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him, nor understand it it he does, and 
how can we persuade one in such a 
state to change his ways** And m 
general passion seems to yield not to 
argument hut to force The character, 
then, must somehow be there already 
with a bnship to virtue, loving what b 
nohle and hating what is base 
But it IS difficult to get from youtfi 
up a right training for virtue if one 
has not been brought up under right 
laws, for to live temperately and hard* 
ily is not pleasant to most people, es- 
pecially when they are young For this 
reason their nurture and occupations 
should be fixed by law, for they will 
not be painful when they have be- 
come customary But it is surely not 
enough that when they are young they 
should get the nght nature and at- 
tenbon, since they must, even when 
they are grown up, practise and he 
habituated to them, we shall need 
laws for this as well, and generally 
speaking to cover the whole of life, 
for most people obey necessity rather 
than argument, and punishments 
rather than the sense of what is noble 
This is why some thmk that legis- 
lators ought to stimulate men to virtue 
and urge them forward by the mohve 
of the noble, on the assumpbon that 
those who have been well advanced 
by the fortnobon of habits will attend 
to such influences, and that punish- 
ments and penalbes should be imposed 
on those who disobey and are of m- 
fenor nature, while the incurably bad 
should be completely banished “ A 
good man (they think), since he bves 
'vith his mind fi.\ed on what is noble, 
mil submit to argument, while a bad 
man nhose desire is for pleasure, is 
TOiTccted bj pain like a beast of bur- 
den Tins IS, too, why they say the 
pirns inflicted should be those that are 
most opposed to the pleasures such 
men lo\ c 

Lflu:s722off 
”P1 Pro! 3^ A 


However that may be, if (os we 
have said) the man who is to be good 
must be well trained and habituated, 
and go on to spend his bme in wordiy 
occupabons and neither willmgly nor 
UDwdhngly do bad actions, and if this 
can be brought about if men live in 
accordance wth a sort of reason and 
nght order, provided this has force- 
if this be so, the paternal command 
mdeed has not the required force or 
<ampulsive power {nor m general has 
the command of one man, unless he be 
a long or something similar), but the 
law lias compulsive power, while it 
IS at the same bme a rule proceeding 
from a sort of pracbcal wisdom and 
reason And while people hate men 
who oppose their impulses, even if 
they oppose them nghtly, Ae law m 
Its ordommg of what is good is not 
burdensome 

In Ae Spartan state alone, or almost 
alone, the legislator seems to have paid 
attenbon to queshons of nurture and 
occupabons, m most states such mnt> 
have been neglected, and each 
man bves as he pleases, Cyclops- 
fashion *to his own wife and children 
dealing law ’ ^ Now it is best that 
Aere should be a pubhc and pr<q>er 
care for such matters, but if Aey are 
neglected by Ae community it would 
seem nght for each man to hdp his 
children and friends towards virtue, 
and that Aey should have the power, 
or at least Ae ivill, to do this 

It would seem from what has been 
said Aat he con do this better if he 
makes himsdf capable of legislabng 
For pubbe conbol is plainly effected 
by laivs, and good conbol by good 
laws, wheAer written or unwritten 
Would seem to make no difference, nor 
wheAcr Aey are laws providing for 
Ae educabon of inAviduals or of 
groups— any more than it does m Ae 
case of music or gymnashes and oAer 
such pursuits For as in cihes laws and 

^Od tt U4f 
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prevaibng types of character have 
force, so in households do the injunc- 
tions and the habits of the father, and 
these have even more because of the 
tie of blood and the benefits he con- 
fers, for the children start with a 
natural affection and disposition to 
obey Further, private education has 
an advantage over public as pnvate 
medical treatment has, for while in 
general rest and abshnence from food 
are good for a man m a fever, for a 
particular man they mav not be, and 
a boxer presumably does not prescribe 
the same stvle of fighting to all his 
pupils It would seem, then, that the 
detail is worked out with more pre- 
cision if the control is pnvate, for each 
person is more likely to get what suits 
his case 

But the details can be best looked 
after, one by one, by a doctor or gym- 
nastic instructor or any one else who 
has the general knowledge of what is 
good for every one or for people of a 
certam land (for the sciences both are 
said to be, and are, concerned with 
what is universal), not but what some 
particular detail may perhaps be well 
looked after by an unscientific person, 
if he has studied accurately in the 
light of expenence what happens m 
each case, just as some people seem to 
be their own best doctors, though they 
could give no help to any one else 
None the less, it will perhaps be 
agreed that if a man does wish to 
become master of an art or saence 
he must go to the universal, and come 
to know It as well as possible, for, as 
we have said, it is with this that the 
sciences are concerned 

And surely he who wants to make 
men, whether many or few, better by 
his care must try to become capable 
of legislating, if it is through laws that 
we can become good For to get any 
one whatever— any one v'ho is put be- 
fore us— mto the right condition is not 
for the first chance comer, if any one 


can do it, it is the man who knows, 
just as m medicine and all other mat- 
ters which give scope for care and 
prudence 

Must we not, then, next examine 
whence or how one can learn how to 
legislate? Is it, as m all other cases, 
from statesmen? Certamly it was 
thought to be a part of statesmanship 
Or IS a difference apparent between 
statesmanship and the other sciences 
and arts^ In the others the same 
people are found offermg to teach the 
aits and practising them, e g doctors 
or pamters, but while the sophists pro- 
fess to teach politics, it is practised not 
by any of them but by the politicians, 
who would seem to do so by dmt of a 
certain sbll and expenence rather than 
of thought, for they are not found 
either wnting or speaking about such 
matters (though it were a nobler occu- 
pation perhaps than composing 
speeches for the law-courts and the 
assembly), nor again are they found 
to have made statesmen of dieir own 
sons or any other of their friends But 
it was to be expected that they should 
if they could, for there is nothing bet- 
ter dian such a skill that they could 
have left to their cities, or could prefer 
to have for themselves, or, therefore, 
for those dearest to them Still, ex- 
penence seems to contnbute not a lit- 
tle, else they could not have become 
politiaans by famihanty wiffi pohtics, 
and so it seems that those who aim 
at knowing about the art of politics 
need expenence as well 

But those of the sophists who pro- 
fess the art seem to be very far from 
teaching it For, to put the matter 
generally, they do not even know what 
land of ^ng it is nor what kinds of 
things it IS about, others\'ise they 
would not have classed it as identical 
wth rhetonc or even infenor to it, nor 
have tliought it easy to legislate by 
collecting the laws that are thought 
well of, they say it is possible to select 
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the best la\\s, as though even the se- 
lecbon did not demand intelhgence 
and as though nght judgement were 
not the greatest thing, as m matters 
of music For while people evpen- 
enced in am department judge nghtlv 
tlie works produced in it, and under- 
stand by ^^hat means or how thev are 
achIe^ed, and what harmonizes witfi 
M hat, the me\penenced must be con- 
tent if thev do not fail to see whether 
the work has been well or ill made— 
as in the case of painting Now laws 
are as it \iere the 'works’ of the fw- 
htical art, how then can one learn from 
them to be a legislator, or judge which 
arc best’ Even medical men do not 
seem to be made by a study of text- 
books Yet people try, at any rate to 
state not onlv the treatments, but also 
how particular classes of people can 
be cured and should he treated-dis- 
tinguishing the vanous habits of bodv, 
but while this seems useful to expen- 
enced people, to tlie ine\pencnced it 
IS \alucloss Surelv, then, while col- 
lection of laws, and of constitutions 
also, mav be seniceable to those who 
can stud^ them and judge what is 
good or bad and what enactments 
suit what circumstances, those who go 
through such collections without a 
practised faculty wall not ha\e nght 


judgement (unless it be as a sponta- 
neous gift of nature) , though thev may 
perhaps become more mtelhgent in 
such matters 

Now our predecessors have left the 
subject of legislation to us unexam- 
med, it IS perhaps best, therefore, that 
we should ourselves study it, and in 
general study ftie question of the con- 
^tubon, m order to complete to the 
best of our abihtv our philosophy of 
human nature First, then, if any- 
thing has been said well in detail by 
earlier thmkers, let us trv to review 
it, ftien m the hght of the consbtu- 
bons w’e have collected let us study 
what sorts of mfluence preser\'e and 
destroy states, and what sorts preser\'e 
or desfrov the particular lands of con- 
sbtubon, and to what causes it is due 
that some are w'ell and oftiers ill ad- 
ministered WTien ftiese have been 
studied we shall perhaps be more 
hkelv to see with a comprdiensive 
new% which consbtubon is best, and 
bow each must be ordered, and what 
laws and customs it must use, if it is 
to be at its best Let us make a 
beginnmg of our discussion 

This paragraph is a programme for 
tlie Toitttes, agreeing to a large extent 
wth the existing contents of that work 
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CpicunK, the son of an Athenian citizen, was bom on the island of Samos 
Allhongh lie claimed to he scihtaught. he is said to have been mstructed in 
tJie Stems of Democritus and Plato IIis professed scorn for and clear ignor- 
ance of the finer mtcllcclual achievements of his bme do point, however to 
an inadequate education About 306 d c Epicunis founded his famous Garden 
ot Epicurus in Athens This school or cult continued to flourish, withm fifty 
>ears after its founders death. Epicureanism was transferred to Rome, where 
Jt gamed numerous converts, including Lucretius, whose De Rerum Natura, a 
magnificent poem, contains the most complete extant exposition of Epicurean 
doclnnc. TIic immediate success of this doctnne, which combined a Demo- 
cntcan atomism with hedonism, was due no doubt to the remarkably warm 
and winning pcrionalily of Epicurus But its lasting success was due m large 
measure to tlie hope of salvation it offered-the peace of mmd it promised those 
beset by supcrshtious fear and troubled by the cares and uncertainties of a de- 
dining society Epicurus received almost religious veneration The members 
of the Garden lived a peaceful and abstemious life of retreat m a way directly 
opposed lo the life that the term "epicurean,” m its common use, now connotes 
Follmving Epicurus’ death, which tennmated a pamful illness home calmly 
and courageously, his blessed memory was celebrated by his followers in their 
monthly common meals, for which he had provided m his wiU Although 
Epicurus wrote extensively, his only hterary remains are several letters and a 
number of fragments 


EPICURUS TO MENOECEUS' 

Let no one when young delay to 
study philosophy, nor when he is old 
grow weary of his study For no one 
oan come too early or too late to se- 
cure the health of his soul And die 
man who says that the age for philoso- 
phy has eiAer not yet come or has 
gone by IS like the man who says that 
the age for happmess is not yet come 

^ With the permission of The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford Translated by C Bailey 


to him, or has passed away Wherefore 
both when young and old a man must 
study philosophy, that as he grows old 
he may be young m blessmgs through 
the grateful recollection of what has 
been, and that m youth he may be 
old as well, smee he will know no fear 
of what IS to come We must then 
meditate on the things that make our 
happiness, seemg that when that is 
with us we have all, but when it is 
absent we do all to win it 
The thmgs which I used unceasmgly 
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Epicurus to Menoeceus 


to commend to you, Uicse do and prac- 
tise, considenng them to be the first 
pnnciples of the good life First of 
all beheve that god is a being immortal 
and blessed, even as the common idea 
of a god IS engraved on men’s minds, 
and do not assign to him anvthmg 
ahen to bis immortality or lU-suited 
to bis blessedness but bebeve about 
him everything that can uphold his 
blessedness and immortality For gods 
diere are, smce the knowledge of 
them IS by dear vision But they 
are not such as the manv believe them 
to be for indeed thev do not con- 
sistently represent them as they bebeve 
them to be And the impious man is 
not he who denies the gods of the 
many, but he who attaches to the gods 
the beliefs of the many For the state- 
ments of the many about the gods are 
not conceptions derived from sensa- 
tion, but false suppositions, according 
to which the greatest misfortunes be- 
fall the wicked and the greatest bless- 
ings the good by the gift of the gods 
For men bemg accustomed always 
to their own virtues welcome those 
like themselves, but regard all that is 
not of their nature as alien 
Become accustomed to the belief 
that death is nothmg to us For all 
good and evil consists m sensation, but 
death is deprivation of sensation And 
therefore a nght understandmg that 
death is nothing to us makes the mor- 
tality of hfe enjoyable, not because it 
adds to It an incite span of time, but 
because it takes may the cnivmg for 
immortality For there is nothmg ter- 
rible in life for the man who has truly 
comprehended that there is nothing 
temble m not living So that the man 
^enj^ but idly who says that he fears 
death not because it will be painful 
when It comes, but because it is pain- 
ful in anticipation For that which 
gives no trouble when it comes, is but 
an empty pnin in anhcipahon So 
acath, the most terrifying of ills, is 


nothing to us, since so long ns we 
c\ist death is not with us, but when 
death comes, then we do not exist It 
does not then concern cither the hving 
or die dead, smce for the former it isi 
not, and die latter are no more 
But the many at one moment shun 
death as the greatest of evils, at np* 
odier veam for it as a respite from the 
evils in hfe But the wise man neither 
seeks to escape life nor fears the cessa- 
tion of hfe, for neither does life offend 
him nor does the absence of hfe seem 
to be anv evil And just ns with food 
he does not seek simply the larger 
share and nothing else, but rather 
the most pleasant, so be seeks to enjoy 

S not the longest period of hmc, but the 
most pleasant 

And he who counsels the voung man 
to live well, but the old man to moke 
a good end, is foolish, not merely be- 
cause of the desirability of hfe, but 
also because it is the some training 
which teaches to live well and to die 
well Yet much worse shll is the mon 
who says it is good not to be bom, but 

‘once bom make haste to pass the 
gates of Death ’ 

(Tlieogms, 427) 

For if he says this from conviction w hv 
does he not pass away out of life? For 
It is open to him to do so, if he had 
firmly made up his mmd to this But 
if he speaks in jest, his words are idle 
among men who cannot receive them 
We must then bear in mmd that the 
future is neither ours, nor yet wholl)' 
not ours, so that we may not alto- 
gether expect it as sure to come, nor 
abandon hope of it, as if it will cer- 
tainly not come 

We must consider that of desires 
some are natural, others vam, and of 
the natural some are necessary and 
others merely natural, and of the nec- 
essary some are necessary for liappi- 
ness, others for the repose of the body, 
and others for very hfe The nghl 
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understanding of these facts enables may at all fames enjoy but a few 
lu to refer all choice and avoidance to things, but that, if we do not possess 
the he alth oflbeJuidY and the sou l’s I many, we may enjoy the few m the 
freedom fromdisturbance, since thisj'if genume persuasion that those have 
IS the~aim of the lite oT blessedne ss the sweetest pleasure m luxury who 
For it IS to obtain thy end that we least need it, and that all that is nat- 
always act, namely, "fb jivqid pa^n and ural is easy to be obtamed, but that 
fear. And when this is once secured which is superfluous is hard. And so 
for us, all the tempest of the soul is plam savours brmg us a pleasure 
dispersed, since the living creature equal to a luxurious diet, when all the 
has not to wander as though m search pam due to want is removed, and 
of something that is missing, and to bread and water produce the highest 
looh for some other thing by which pleasure, when one who needs them 
he can fulfil the good of the soul and puts them to his bps To grow accus- 
the good of the body For it is then tomed therefore to simple and not lux- 
that we have need of pleasure, when unous diet gives us health to the full, 
we feel pain owing to the absence of and makes a man alert for the needful 
pleasure, but when we do not feel employments of life, and when after 
pam, we no longer need pleasure And | long intervals we approach luxuries, 
for this cause we call pleasure the be- 1 disposes us better towards them, and 
gmnmg and end of the blessed hfe. j fits us to be fearless of fortune. 

For we recognize pleasure as the first When, therefore, we mamtain that 
good innate m us, and from pleasure pleasure is the end, we do not mean 
we begm ever y act of choice andi die pleasures of proftgates and those 
avoidance, and to pleasure wriretumj that consist in sensu^ty, as is sup- 
again, using the teeihig as thelFand-/ posed by some who ate either igno- 
ard by" wEch we judge every gooa / rant or disagree with us or do not nn- 
And'smbe pleasure is the first good derstand, but freedom from pain in 
and natural to us, for this very reason the body and from trouble m the mmd 
we do not choose every pleasure, but • For it is not confanuous dnnkmgs and 
sometimes we pass over many pleas- j revelhngs, nor the satisfa ction of lu sts, 
ures, when greater discomfort accrues j nor the eni nvmenL of fish and other 
to ns as the result of them and sum- 1 luxuries of the wealthy table, which 
larly we thmk many p ains better th an ‘ produce a pleasant hfe, but sober rea- 
pleasures, smce a gfeater pleasure sonmg, searching out the motives for 
comeTlo us when we jigiaa-Wured all choice and avoidance, and banish- 
pains for a l ong fa me Every pleasure mg mere opmions, to which are due 
then berause of its natursJ bnship to the greatest disturbance of the spint 
I'us IS good, yet not every pleasure is Of all this the begmnmg and the 
j to be chosen even as every pam also greatest good is prudence Wherefore 
rs an evil, yet not all are always of a prudence is a more precious thmg 
nature to be avoided Yet by a scale even than philosophy for from pru- 
of comparison and by the considers- dence are sprung all the other virtues, 
faon of advantages and disadvantages and it teaches us that it is not possible 
we must form our judgement on all to hve pleasantly without hvmg pru- 
these matters For the good on certam | dently and honourably and justly, nor, 
occasions we treat as bad, and con- f agam, to hve a life of prudence, hon- 
versely the bad as good ' our, and justice without hvmg pleas- 

And agam mdependence of desure antly For the virtues are by nature 
We think a great good— not that we bound up with the pleasant hfe, and 
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I 

the pleasant life is inscp.irAhlc from 
them For indeed ulio thinl sou* js 
a better man than he who holds rev- 
erent opinions eonccrnniR the gotk 
and is at all times fice from ftar of 
death, and has reasoned out the end 
ordained bv nature? He nnderstamU 
that the limit of good things is cw 
to fulfil and easv to attain, whereas llic 
course of ills is either short in time or 
shght in pain he laughs at destiny, 
whom some have introduced ns the 

of nil things He thmU tlnj^'y,"'™- 


PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES = 


iX 


I Till blessed and iinintirtal n ifiire 
hnous no tronbh' itsflf nor c.iuses 
(roiihh* lo anv of ht r. so ih it it is nrs er 
conslnimed In .mger nr fivnitr Tor 
all sweh tluncs (Vist onlv in llie vseaV 


with us lies tlic chief pow cr in deter^ 
mmmg events, some of which happen 
by necessih and some hy chance, and 
some are withm our control, for while 
aecessitv cannot be called to account, 
he secs Uiat chance is inconstant, but 
that winch is in our control is subject 
to no master, and to it arc natutAlly 
attached praise and blame For, in- 
deed, it were better to follow the 
about the gods tlian to become 
a slave to the deshny of the natural 
philosophers, for the former suggests 
a hope of placating the gods b^ wor- 
ship, whereas the latter involves a 
necessity which knows no placabon 
As to chance, he does not regard it 
as a god as most men do (for in god’s 
acts there is no disorder), nor as an 
nneertam cause of all things for lie 
does not beheve that good and evil 
are given bv chance to man for the 
framing of a blessed hfe> but that op- 
portunities for great good and great 
, evil are afforded bv it He therefore 
j thinks It better to be unfortunate in 
reasonable action than to prosper m 
unreason For it is better in a man s 
actions that what is well chosen should 
fed, rather than that what is lU chosen 
diould be successful owing to chance 
Meditate therefore on these thmgs 
and thmgs akm to them night and iy 
b>' > ourself, and with a companion like 
to yourself, and never shall you be dis- 
tobed w along or asleep, but you shall 
live bke a god among men For a man 


whtth IS tltwoKcd is without vi*nvi* 
(ion, and lint which beks seiKition 
IS notiung to us 

III The limit of quautilv in pleis* 
ures n the remov .il of all that is pain* 
ful M bercv'cr pleasure is present as 
long as il IS there, tlicre is iteilhcr 
pam of bodv nor of mmd, nor of Imlh 
at once 

IV Pam docs not hsi contmuousb 
in the flesh, but the neutesl pain 
there for a ven short time, nnd even 
that which just exceeds the pleasure 
in the flesh does not eontmoe for imnv 
da>s at once Bui chronic illnesses 
permit a predominance of pleasure 
over pam m t!»c flesh 

f.V It IS not possible to live plcas- 
antiv without hung prudently and 
honourablv and justly, nor again to 
In'C a hfe of prudence, honour, and 
justice williout living plcasantlv And 
the man who docs not possess the 
pleasant life, is not living prudently 
and honourablv and justlv, and the 
man who docs not possess the \ irtuous 
life, cannot possibly live plcasantlj 
To secure protcchon from men 
anyflmig is a natural good, by which 
you may be able to attnm tius end 

Some men wished to become 
famous and conspicuous, tlnnking that 
the>' wnuld thus wnn for themselves 
safety from other men WHierefore if 

- With the penmssion of The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford Translated hy C Badcy 
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Hit' lift of lUi’iJ IV vafo llip\ luM’ \\lnch results fiom a quiet life and the 
oht lined tin uood whu'li nature rclircmcnl fioin the world 
tr.ni’v. Imt if U is not s ife, thev do not W The wealth demanded by na- 
poscics tint for \%lucb the\ slroso at lure is both limited and easily pro- 

first bv tlie invlniet of nUuio cured, that demanded by idle imagin- 

\o pit isure IS a Incl thine m'f’ uigs stretches on to infinity 
itself, Init the means winch produce XVI In but few things chance hin- 
sfime pleaviin-s bnnc with them dis- ders a wise man, but the greatest and 

lurbmci's nnn\ tunes creator than the most important matters reason has 


ple.isnus 

I\ If e\erv pleasure could be in-'" 
tiusified so lint it lasted and mflti- 
tnctnl the wliole organism or tlie most 
essenti il parts of our nature, pleasures 
would !u\er differ from one another 

X If llie thiiics tb.al jiroducc the 
ph isures of profligates could dispel 
the fc irs of the mind about the phe- 
nomen.a of the skw and death and its 
pains, and also leach llic limits of 
desires and of pains we should never 
ba\e cause to blame them for lhc\' 
would he filling Ihcmsciscs full wnlh 
pleasures from e\cry source and never 
ha\c pain of bodv or mind, which is 
the evil of life 

XI If we were not troubled by our 

suspicions of the phenomena of the 
skv and about death, fearing that it 
concerns us, and also by our failure to 
grasp the limits of pains and desires, 
we should have no need of natural 
science ^ 

XII A man cannot dispel his fear 
about the most important matters if he 
does not know what is the nature of 
the universe but suspects the truth of 
some mythical story So that without 
natural science^ is not possible to at- 
tain our pleasures unalloyed 

XIII There is no profit in secunng 
protection in relation to men, if things 
above and things beneath the earth 
and indeed all in the boundless urn- 
verse remain matters of suspicion 

XIV The most unalloyed source of 
protection from men, which is secured 
to some extent by a certain force of 
expulsion, is m fact the immumty 


.ordained and throughout the whole 
period of life docs and w'lll oidam 

X\TI The just man is most free 
from trouble the unjust most full of 
(rouble 

X\Tn Tlic pleasure in the flesh is 
not increased, when once the pain due 
to w ant IS remox cd, but is only vaned 
and the limit as legards pleasure in 
the mind is begotten by the reasoned 
understanding of these very pleasures 
and of the emotions akm to them, 
which used to cause the greatest feat 
(o the mind 

XIX Infinite time contains no 
greater pleasure than limited time, if 
one measures bv reason the limits of 
pleasure 

XX The flesh perceives the limits 
of pleasure as unlimited and unlimited 
brae IS required to supply it But the 
imnd, having attained a reasoned un- 
derstanding of the ultimate good of 
the flesh and its hmits and having 
dissipated the fears concemmg the 
bme to come, supplies us with the 
complete life, and we have no further 
need of infinite bme but neither does 
the mind shun pleasure, nor, when cir- 
cumstances begin to bnng about the 
departure from life, does it approach 
Its end as though it fell short in any 
ivay of the best hfe 

XXI He who has learned the hmits 
of hfe knows that that which removes 
the pain due to want and makes the 
whole of life complete is easy to ob- 
tain, so that there is no need of acfaons 
which involve compebtion 

XXII We must consider both the 
real purpose and all the evidence of 
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direct perception, to wliicli ^^c 
refer the conclusions of opinion, ollicr- 
\Mse, all Will be full of doubt .md con- 
fusion 

XXIII If you fight against all sen- 
sations, you will ha\c no standard hv 
which to judge even those of them 
which vou sav arc false 

XXIV If vou rciect am single sen- 
sation and fail to distinguish heluecn 
the conclusion of opinion ns to the ap- 
pearance awaihng confirmation and 
that uhich is acliiallv given bv the 
sensation or feeling, or cacli mluitivc 
apprehension of the mind, vou will 
confound all other sensations as well 
with the same groundless opinion, so 
that you will reject every' standard of 
judgement And if among the mental 
images created by your opinion wii 
tifiinn both that which awaits con- 
firmation and that which docs not, you 
wU not escape error, since you will 
have preserved the whole cause of 
doubt m every judgement beuvecn 
what IS nght and what is wrong 

XXV If on each occasion instead of 
referring your achons to the end of 
nature, you turn to some other nearer 
standard when you are making a 
choice or an avoidance, your actions 
will not be consistent with your prin- 
ciples 

XXVI Of desires, all that do not 
lead to a sense of pain, if they are not 
satisfied, are not necessary, but involve 
a craving which is easily dispelled, 
when the object is hard to procure or 
they seem likely to produce harm 

XXVII Of all the things which wis- 
dom acquires to produce the blessed- 
ness of the complete life, far the great- 
est is the possession of friendship 

XXVin The same conviction which 

has given us confidence that there is 
nothmg temble that lasts for ever or 
even for long, has also seen the pro- 
tection of friendship most fully com- 

AXtX Among desires some are 


natural and ru crss.ir^, <nmr natural 
but not ncctwKar)'. and olhcn nc'ilh*'T 
natural nor uccrstan, but due tn idle 
imaglnatinn 

XXX Wbernwr in tlic nf de- 
sires which art* plwsic.il, Imt do not 
lead to n sensi of pnm If they are not 
fulfilled, the effort is fnlense, such 
pleasures arc due to idle imigination. 
and it IS not ow tug to their ow n nature 
that thev fail to he dispelled, hut 
owing to the emptv Imaginings of 
the man 

XXXI The justice which anses 
from nature is a pledge of mutual ad- 
vantage to rcstr.im men from harming 
one another and save them from being 
liarmcd 

XXXII For all Imng tilings wbieb 
have not been able to make compacts 
not to bann one another or ho liarmed, 
nothmg ever is either just or unjust, 
and likewise too for all Inlies of men 
w'hich have been unable or unwilling 
to make compacts not to barm or he 
harmed 

XXXni Justice never is anvtbing 
I in Itself, but m the dealings of men 
with one another in anv place whnl- 
i ever and at any time it is a kind of 
compact not to harm or be harmed 

XXXIV Injustice is not an evil in 
Itself, but only in consequence of the 
fear w Inch nttaclics to the apprehen- 
sion of being unable to escape those 
appointed to punish such actions 

XXX\^ It 15 not possible for one 
who acts m secret contravention of tlie 
terms of the compact not to harm or 
be harmed, to be confident that be will 
escape detection, even if at present he 
escapes a thousand times For up to 
the hme of death it cannot be certain 
that he will indeed escape 

XXXVI In its general aspect jus- 
tice IS the same for all, for it is a kind 
of mutual advantage m tlie dealings of 
men with one another but with refer- 
ence to the individual peculiarities of 
a country or anv other circumstances 
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ihe same thing does not turn out to be when circumstances have changed, 
)ust for all the same actions which were sane- 

X XXXVII Among actions which are j boned as just no longer lead to ad- 
shneboned as just by law, that whicli \ vantage, there they were just at the 


IS proved on e\ammabon to be of ad- 
vantage in the requirements of mens 
deahngs with one another, has the 
guarantee of jusbee, whether it is the 
same for all or not But if a man 
makes a law and it does not turn out 
to lead to advantage m men’s dealings 
with each other, then it no longer has 
the essenbal nature of jusbee And 
even if the advantage m the matter of 
jusbee shifts from one side to the 
other, hut for a while accords wth the 
general concept, it is none the less just 
for that penod m the eyes of those 
who do not confound themselves with 
empty sounds but look to the actual 
facts 

XXXVIII Where, provided the cir- 
cumstances have not been altered, 
acbons which were considered just, 
have been shown not to accord with 
the general concept m actual pracbee, 
then they are not just But where, 


bme when they were of advantage for 
die dealmgs of fellow-cihzens with 
one another, but subsequently thev 
are no longer just, when no longer of 
advantage 

XXXIX The man who has best 
ordered the element of disquiet arising 
bum external cncumstances has made 
those thmgs that he could alan to him- 
self and the rest at least no ahen but 
with all to which he could not do even 
this, he has refrained bom mixmg, and 
has expelled bom his life all which it 
was of advantage to beat thus 

XL As many as possess the power 
to procure complete immunity bom 
their neighbours, these also hve most 
pleasantly with one another, smee 
diey have the most certam pledge of 
secunty, and after they have enjoyed 
the fullest mbmacy, they do not la- 
ment the previous departure of a dead 
blend, as though he were to be pibed 



Epictetus {’-first part of second century A-D.) 


Little IS knoivn of the life of Epictetus He is said to ha\e been a Creel., H 
native of Hieropohs m Phn gia It is recorded that earl\ in life he became o 
slave m Rome, one account being that lus parents sold him into Ma\er\ *is n 
child His knowm lameness is said to haxebecn due to the punishment or torture 
he receded from a cruel master, but tlus is conjecluml It seems true, ho\\c\cr 
that his evident mtelbgence caused lus master to send him to attend the lectures 
of a Stoic philosopher, a circumstance that is consistent at least with the fact 
that some of the wealthier Romans could reckon among Ihcir mans slai es ciuti* 
\Tited poets, rhetoricians, and philosophers In some wa\, Epictetus secured 
fus freedom and began his teachmg of philosophy in Rome This w as terminated 
m A D S9 with the expulsion of the plulosophers from Rome bv order of the 
Emperor Domitian Epictetus tliereupon robred to Nicopohs where he taught 
unbl his death AH of the so-called wnbngs of Epictetus were wnllen under 
his name by a devoted pupil, Aman, who took dowm his masters discourses 
Of these wnbngs the Dwconrscs and the Enchemdton, or Manual, alone remain 
Thev rank wath the Meditations of Marcus Aurehus as the most influential of 
the Stoic ivntmgs All three documents are bigli on tlie list of those that ha\c 
provided men m trouble with the consolatmns of philosophv 


THE ENCHEIRIDION, 

OR A^ANUAL ' 

I 

Of things some are m our pow’er, and 
Olliers are not In our power are <^m- 
ion, movement toward a thing, desire, 
aversion (turmng from a tlung), and 
m a word, whatever are our own acts 
not m our power are the body, prop- 
ert\', reputabon, offices (magistenal 

'Translated by G Long London, 
1877 


pow’er), and in a word, whatever are 
not our owTi acts And the things in 
our pow'er are bv nature free, not sub' 
je<^ to restraint nor hindrance but the 
things not m our pow'er are w eak, slav - 
ish, subject to resbnint, in the power 
of others Remember then that if v ou 
think the things which are bv nature 
slavish to be free, and the things which 
are in the power of others to be vour 
ovra, you will be hmdered, you will 
lament, you will be disturbed, vou 
will blame both gods and men but if 
vou dunk that only which is vour own 
to be your own, and if you think diat 
150 
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The Encheiridion, or Manual 


If \o') tii'vm {mn mhIi 
i'r< 'I {lii*v*^ mjiumUi tint xfu Him! 
iv''. ’upt l-r \ u hold I'f Uu ii» V itli 
I \ou miisl liMxr 

i!t‘r ( ' 'ni Jliinj*'. Miluth .iml povl* 

p i:j* for Jlif prM^’nl Uni jf 

wiOi fjir Oi'M (<Mch 

Kfol .m<i pn\v 4 i fnffiuO and 

V rA\[\ jn tIi iji*; Nn« \m 11 ttnl pun i \en 
llnnp'" fpowi r .uul vrihli) 
!>•» ui^r \ou mm at llmv' funner 

llnnc< fMJclt ibmcs) ccrt.imlv 

\n\i fill jn thuu;«i tlimujsh 
vlmlj .iloiit* Inppinos*; Tnd fr<‘cdom 
ir/'MoiTul Stfuplitw.u tlirnpr.utiu* 
ta<\(n fnrdi.ippr'ir.imo, ^olt 
ATo .in .ip]UMr tnc< , mid m no in iniifr 
uliil toii.ippi irlobc Tlini cumiiic 
It iu the mips vludi von povuss, mid 
hv tins first and cUiillv, wlicUu*r it 
rrlilis to llip llijups sslnth are m oui 
pnupr or to ihr tilings sshidi arc not 
m nur power mid if it relates to nnv- 
tliiiig wincli IS not in our posver, lie 
ready to sa\, llial il does not concern 
sou. 

n 

Itcmcmbcr tlint desire conlnins in il 
llic profession (hope) of obtaining 
that svbicb you desire, and the pro* 
fcssion (hope) in aversion (turning 
from a thing) is that you will not fall 
into that winch you attempt to avoid 
and he who fails in his desire is unfor- 
tunate, and he who falls into that 
svhich he would avoid, is unhappy. 
If then you attempt to avoid only the 
thmgs contrary to nature which arc 
within your power, you will not be 


mvoU<d in mi\ of the things winch 
xoit ssonh! .tsoid Ihil if sou attempt 
to .IS Old disrnsp or death or pnscrls, 
Mui ssd) hiMininpps. Tale ass as then 
iSfiMon fmm ill tliini’S which arc iml 
III our ]uisscr, and ti.msfer it In the 
lh!n‘:\ conlr.ns to inlnre sshich nic 
111 oiH pnvstr Ihil di'stros desire cnin- 
phirls for the prispiil Foi if you 
d»MTo .ins thing which is not m our 
povstr. son must he nnfortnn.alc hut 
of thi* llmiys m imr passer, and svhich 
It wonhl hi good to desire, nnllnng s’el 
IS Infon* son Ihil employ only the 
powtr of mosing toward an ohjccl and 
reliiing from il. and these poss’crs in* 
divdoiils shghtls and ssilh exceptions 
mid ssith rennssum 

HI 

In esers’lhing ssdneh pleases the 
soul, or supplies a svaiU, or is loved, 
nunemher to add this to the (desenp* 
lion, notion), sslinl is tlic nature of 
each thing, licginning from tlic small- 
est’ If son lose an earthen vessel, say 
It IS an earthen vessel svhich you love, 
for when it has been broken, you will 
not 1)0 ilislurhcd If you are kissing 
voiir diild or wife, say that it is a 
hum.m being svhom you arc kissing, 
for svhen the wife or child dies, you 
sviH not be disturbed. 

IV. 

\Vlien you are going to take m hand 
any act, remind yourself svhnt kind of 
an act it is If you are going to bathe, 
place before yourself svhat happens m 
the bntli some splashing the water, 
others pushing against one another, 
others abusing one another, and some 
stealing and thus with more safety 
you will undertake the matter, if you 
say to yourself, I now intend to bathe, 
and to maintain my will in a manner 
comfortable to nature. And so you will 
do m every act. for thus if any luu* 
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diance to bathing sliall happen, let this 
thought be ready, it was not tins onlv 
that I intended, but I intended also to 
maintain my will in a wav comfortable 
to nature, but I shall not maintain it 
so, if I am vexed at what happens 

V 

Men are disturbed not by the thin^ 
which happen, but by the opinions 
about the thmgs for example, death is 
nothing temble, for if it were, it would 
have seemed so to Socrates, for the 
opimon about death, tliat it is tcmble, 
IS the temble thing When then we 
are impeded or disturbed or gneved, 
let us never blame others, but our* 
selves, that is, our opmions It is the 
act of an ill-instructed man to blame 
others for his own bad condition, it is 
the act of one who has begun to be in- 
structed, to lav the blame on himsdf, 
and of one whose instruction is com- 
pleted, neither to blame another, nor 
himself 

VI 

Be not elated at any advantage (ex- 
cellence), which belongs to another 
If a horse when he is elated should 
say, I am heaubful. one might endure 
It But when you are elated, and say, 
I have a beautiful horse, you must 
know that you are elated at havmg a 
good horse What then is your owm? 
The use of appearances Consequ«itly 
when m the use of appearances you 
conformable to nature, then he 
elated, for then you wU be elated at 
somethmg good whidi is your own 

vn 

As on a voyage when the vessel has 
reached a port, if you go out to get 
water, it is an amusement by the way 
to pick up a shell-fish or some bulb 
but your thoughts ought to be di- 


rcclcd lo the ship, and you ought to bo 
constantly uatchiiig if the captain 
should call, and then von must tlirow 
awav all those thmgs, that you may 
not be bound and pitched into the ship 
like sheep so in life also, if there be 
given to vou instead of a little bulb 
and a shell a wife and cluld, there wll 
be nothing to prevent (you from tak- 
ing tlicm) But if the captain should 
cal), run to tlic ship, and leave all those 
things without regard to (hem But if 
vou arc old, do not c\cn go far from 
the ship, lest when you arc called >ou 
make default 

VIU 

Seek not that the tilings which hap- 
pen should happen as you wish, but 
svish the things which happen to be 
as they are, and you \viU have a tran- 
quil flow of life 

IX 

Disease is an impediment to the 
body, but not to tho will, unless the 
will itself chooses Lameness is an 
impediment to the leg, but not lo the 
svill And add this refleebon on the 
occasion of everythmg that happens, 
for you \viU find it an impediment to 
something else, but not to yourself 

X 

On the occasion of every accident 
(event) that befalls you, remember 
to turn to yourself and mguire what 
power you have for turning it to use 
If you see a fair man or a fair w'oman, 
you \viU find that the power to resist 
IS temperance (continence) If labor 
(pam) be presented to you, you wll 
find that it is endurance If it be 
abusive words, you will find it to be 
pabence And if you have been thus 
formed to the (proper) habit, the ap- 
pearances wnll not carry you along 
with them 
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XI. 

Never say about anything, I have 
lost it, but say I have restored it Is 
your child dead? It has been restored 
Is your wife dead? She has been re- 
stored Has your estate been taken 
from you? Has not then this also been 
restored? But he who has taken it 
from me is a bad man But what is it 
to you, by whose hands the giver de- 
manded it back? So long as he may 
allow you, take care of it as a thing 
which belongs to another, as trav- 
elers do with their inn 

XII 

If you mtend to improve, throw 
away such thoughts as these if I ne- 
^ect my affairs, 1 shall not have the 
means of hvmg unless I chastise my 
slave, he will be bad For it is better 
to die of hunger and so be released 
from gnef and fear than to hve m 
abundance with perturbation, and it 
is better for your slave to be bad than 
for you to be unhappy Begm then 
from httle things Is oil spilled? 
Is a httle wme stolen? Say on the 
occasion, at such pnce is sold freedom 
from perturhabon, at such pnce is sold 
tranquillity, but nothing is got for 
nothmg And when you caU your 
slave, consider ffiat it is possible that 
he does not hear, and if he does hear, 
that he will do nothing which you 
wish But matters are not so well with 
him, but altogedier well with you, 
that it should be m his power for you 
to he not disturbed 

xni. 

If you would improve, submit to be 
considered without sense and foolish 
with respect to externals Wish to be 
considered to know nothing and if 
you shall seem to some to be a person 
of importance, distrust yourself For 
you should know that it is not easy 


both to keep your will m a condibon 
conformable to nature and (to secure) 
external thmgs, but if a man is carefid 
about the one, it is an absolute neces- 
sity that he wjl neglect the other 

XIV 

If you would have your children 
and your wife and your friends to hve 
forever, you are siUy, for you would 
have the thmgs which are not m your 
power to be m your power, and the 
thmgs which belong to others to be 
yours So if you would have your 
slave to be free from faults, you are a 
f<x)l, for you would have badness not 
to be badness, but something else 
But if you Wish not to fail in your 
desires, you are able to do ffiat Prac- 
bce then this which you are able to do 
He IS ttie master of every man who 
has the power over the thmgs, which 
another person wishes or does not 
wish, the power to confer them on him 
or to take them away Whoever then 
wishes to be free, let him neither wish 
for anythmg nor avoid anything which 
depends on odiers if he does not ob- 
serve this rule, he must be a slave. 

XV. 

Remember tiiat m life you ought to 
behave as at a banquet Suppose that 
somethmg is earned round and is op- 
posite to you. Stretch out your hand 
and take a portion with decency Sup- 
pose that it passes by you Do not de- 
tam it Suppose that it is not yet 
come to you Do not send your desire 
forward to it, but wait till it is oppo- 
site to you Do so with respect to 
children, so witti respect to a wife, 
so with respect to magisterial offices, 
so with respect to wealdi, and you will 
he some time a worthy partner of the 
banquets of the gods But if you t^e 
none of the thmgs which are set before 
you, and even despise them, then you 
will be not only a fellow-banqueter 
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with the gods, but also a partner wth 
them m power For bv achng thus 
Diogenes and Heracleitus and those 
hke them were deservedly divme, and 
were so called 


Wlien you see a person weeping m 
sorrow either when a child goes abroad 
or when he is dead, or when the man 
has lost his property, take care that 
the appearance do not huny you aw'ay 
wifli It, as if he were suffenng m eir 
tcmal thmgs But straightway make 
a distmction in vour own mmd, and 
be m readiness to sav, it is not that 
which has happened that afflicts this 
man, for it does not afflict another, 
but it IS the opmion about this thing 
which afflicts the man So far as 
words then do not be unwillmg to 
show him sympathy, and even if it 
happens so, to lament with him But 
take care that you do not lament in- 
ternally also 

XVII 

Rcmcmher that thou art an actor in 
a plav of such a kmd as the teacher 
(author) ma> choose, if short, of a 
short one, if long, of a long one if he 
wishes you to act the part of a poor 
man, see tliat )ou act the part nat- 
urally, if tile part of a lame man, of a 
magistrate, of a pnvate person, (do 
the same) For this is your duty, to 
act w’cll the part that is given to ^ou, 
but to select the part, belongs to an- 
other 

XVIII 

^Vhcn a ^a^ cn has croaked inauspi- 
ciousK, let not the appearance hurry 
\ou awav with it but straightiN-ay 
mnke^a distinction m your mmd and 
SIN , None of these thmgs is signified to 
TOP. but cither to my poor body, or 
to m> small propert}-, or to my reputa- 


tion, or to my children or to my wife 
but to me all significations are aus- 
picious if I choose For whatever of 
Siese thmgs results, it is in my power 
to derive benefit from it 

XIX 

You can be mvincible, if you enter 
into no contest m which it is not m 
vour powder to conquer Take care 
then when you observe a man honored 
before others or possessed of great 
poNver or highly esteemed for any rea- 
son, not to suppose him happy, and 
be not earned away by the appear- 
ance For if the nature of tlie good is 
in our power, neither envy nor jeal- 
ousy will have a place m us But you 
vouTself will not wish to be a general 
or senator or consul, but a free man 
and there is only one Nvay to this, to 
despise (care not for) the thmgs 
which are not in our power 

XX 

Remember that it is not he who re- 
viles you or strikes you, who insults 
you, but it IS your opmion about these 
things as being insulting 'When then 
a man imtates you, you must know 
diat it IS yom own opmion which has 
imtated you Therefore especially try 
not to be earned away by Ae appear- 
ance For if you once gam time and 
delay, you will more easily master 
yourself 

XXI 

Let death and e^ile and every other 
tiling which appears dreadful be daily 
before your eyes, but most of all 
death and you nviII never think of 
anytinng mean nor wiU you desire any- 
thing extravagantly 

XXII 

If you desire phdosophy, prepare 
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•Will 

I* I* f\<r lf> ^^«| tH 

{w hirftl !o ritrintl^ in nrO'r to 
■?«( MV \»V1 must IllOA 

5l.it li nr lint \onf pnipnv' m Wr 
tlnn m vitU 

!»■ Ti^* .• p! i!<»")jilu r, nn! if \mi uiUi 
to <5-<Mi il'o to .jn\ jw r^m l<i In* .i 
plrl'nopli* f npprTr *^o (<nnurM*If. nml 
vfiM v.jH Ir .ibl" to ih tins 

XXIV 

tml tlu^c OuiiiSlits nfflict 
I slutl li\(» inilmnnrrd and Ik* nolmilv 
iinwlnn* for if w.xwl of honor 
1*5 nn t\il Mill tannol Ik* m 
cmI Ihmiiph (he mcan^ (fault) of 
another an\ more than vou can he m- 
\nl\ed in niulhniR b<iso Is it then 
>onr business to obtain the rank of 
inngistrntc, or to be rcccixcd at a ban* 
qiict? Bv no means How then can 
this be M ant of honor (dislionor)? And 
how will you be nobody nowhere, 
when vou ought to be somebody in 
those things only which are in your 
power, in which indeed it is permitted 
to you to lie a man of the greatest 
worth? Bui vmir fnends will lie with- 
out assistance! What do you mean by 
being without assistance? Tliey will 
not receive money from you, nor will 


son iiulf tin in Ibuiun ti(I/eris. Who 
(hot told sou that ihrsr are mnong 
(h( *hi:i‘'^ ssluili ifr in our pourr, and 
ni't fit ih< |VJS\o of others? And who 
t III iMsr to anotlui wh'd he has mil 
him U"* \ojuin nmnex then sour 
ftioiiK *!S. th.i! .lUo niiv lii\e 
’.t»«u‘hiui! If I « ill acquire inoiiev 
•T*d 'bn l.i p imvdf modest, and 
folhfe) ..ml nn'tii.iiiunous. point out 
thr ssa>. aud I will aeqtmo it But if 
cmi ad inr to lose the thmus which 
Iff yotu! and nw own, in order (hat 
suit ma pun llie things which are 
nut good. Me how tinfau and stib vou 
.in* Beside s. which would \mi rather 
h.si. monev or a faithful and modest 
bund** I*ot this end then r.ilher help 
me to )>• smh ,i man. and do not ask 
me to do tins he which I sh.'ili lose 
tint thir.utir But im cnnntrv', >on 
sn. as far as il depends on me, will 
Iv without m\ help 1 ask again, wlial 
help do sou mean^ It will not )ia\c 
(lortums or lialhs through )ou And 
what dm*s this me.in? For it is not 
furnished with shoes by means of n 
smith, nor with anns hv means of a 
shoemaker But it is enough if every 
man fuliv disch.irges the work that is 
his own and if vou provided it w'llli 
anollier citizen faithful and modest, 
would vou not be useful to it? Yes 
Tlicn vou also cannot be useless to il 
What place then, vou sav, shall I hold 
in (he citv? Whatever you can, if you 
maintain at the same time your iidchty 
and modeslv But if when vou wish 
to l>c useful to tlic state, you shall lose 
these qualities, wh&l profit could you 
lie to it, if you were made shameless 
and faithless? 

XXV. 

Has any man been preferred before 
you at a banquet, or in being saluted, 
or in being invited to a consultation? 
If these things are good, you ought to 
rejoice that he has obtained them but 
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if bad, be not gne\cd because \fOu 
have not obtained them, and remem- 
ber tliat vou cannot, if vou do not the 
same dungs m order to obtain what 
IS not m our power, be considered 
worthy of the same (equal) tilings 
For how can a man obtain an equal 
share wntli another w hen he docs not 
Msit a man’s doors as that other man 
does, when he does not attend inm 
w’hen he goes abroad, ns the other man 
does, when he does not praise (flatter) 
him as another does^ You wall be un- 
fust then and msahable, if vou do not 
part wadi the pnee, in return for 
which those things are sold, and if vou 
wsh to obtain them for nothing Well, 
w'hat is the pnee of lettuces? An 
obolus perhaps If then a man gives 
up the obolus, and receives the let- 
btees, and if you do not give up the 
obolus and do not obtain the lettuces, 
do not suppose that vou receive less 
than he who has got the lettuces, for 
os he has the lettuces so vou have the 
obolus which vou did not give In the 
s^e w-av then m the other matter 
also vou have not been mvited to a 
mans feast, for vou did not give to 
the host the price at which the supner 
IS sold, but he sells it for pnuse (flat- 
tery) , he sells it for personal attention 
Give then the pnee, if it is for v'our 

interest, for which It IS sold But if vou 

wjish both not to give the pnee and to 
obtain the dungs, vou are insatiable 
and sillv Ha\e vou nothing then m 
place of the supper? You have indeed 
you have the not flattenng of him 
W’hom vou did not choose to flatter’ 
you hav e die not endunng of the man 
when he enters the room 


We may leam the wish (wi 
nature from die things m which ' 
not differ from one another, f< 
stance, when your neighbor’s slai 
broken his cup, or anjthmg els 


arc read) to s*iv fortlmilb, that it is 
one of t!ic things ivhich happen 'ion 
must know then Ihnt when your enp 
also IS broken, \on ought to think as 
>011 did when \our neighbor's cup was 
broken Transfer ibis reflection to 
greater things also Is another man’s 
child or wife dead? There is no on? 
who would not sav, this is an c\cnt 
incident to man But wlicn n man’s 
own clnld or wife is dead, forthwith 
he calls out, Woe to me, how w retched 
I am But we ought to remember how 
we feci when w»c hear tlint it has hap- 
pened to others 

XX\^I 

As a mark is not set up for the pur- 
pose of missmg the aim, so neither 
does the nature of c\il exist m the 
world 


XXVIII 

If anv person was intending to put 
vour body m the power of an> man 
whom you fell m with on the w nv \ ou 
would be vexed but that vou put 
\TJur understanding in the pow’er of 
any man whom you meet, so that if 
he should revile you, it is disturbed 
and troubled, are you not ashamed at 
dus? 


XXIX 

In every act observe the things 
w'Juch come first, and those which 
follow’ it, and so proceed to the act 
u you do not, at first you >vill np- 
^ach It With alacnty, without having 
thought of the thmgs which will fol- 
low, but afterward, when certain base i 
(u^y) thmgs have shown themselves, 
vou w'dl be ashamed A man wishes 
to «mquer at die Oljmpic games 1 
^so Wish indeed, for it is a fine thing 
But observe both tlie things which 
come first, and die thmgs which fol- 
low, and dien begin the act You must 
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do everything according to rule, eat 
according to stnct orders, abstain £roin 
delicacies, exercise yourself as you are 
bid at appointed times, m heat, m 
cold, you must not dnnk cold water, 
nor wme as you choose, in a word, 
you must deliver yourself up to the 
exercise master as you do to the phya- 
cian, and dien proceed to the contest 
And sometimes you will strain the 
hand, put the ankle out of joint, swal- 
low much dust, sometimes be flogged, 
and after all this be defeated When 
you have considered all this, if ycm 
still choose, go to the contest if you 
do not, you will behave like children, 
who at one time play at wrestlers, 
another time as flute players, again as 
gladiators, then as trumpeters, then 
as tragic actors so you also will be at 
one tune an athlete, at another a 
gladiator, then a ihetoncian, then a 
philosopher, but with your whole soul 
you wiH be nothmg at all, but like an 
ape you imitate everythmg that you 
see, and one thmg after ano^er 
pleases you For you have not under- 
taken anydung with consideration, nor 
have you surveyed it well, but care- 
lessly and with cold desire. Thus some 
who have seen a philosopher and hav- 
mg heard one speak, as Euphrates 
speaks,— and who can speak as he 
does?— they wish to be philosophers 
themselves also My man, first of all 
consider what kmd of thing it is and 
then examine your own nature, if you 
are able to sustain the character Do 
you wish to be a pentathlete or a 
wrestler? Look at your arms, your 
thighs, examine your loms For differ- 
ent men are formed by nature for 
different thmgs Do you thmk diat if 
you do these dungs, you can eat m 
the same manner, dnnk m the same 
manner, and m the same manner 
loatlie cerlam thmgs? You must pass 
sleepless nights, endure toil, go a>vay 
from your kinsmen, he despised by a 
slave, in everything have die mfenor 


part, m honour, m office, m the courts 
of justice, m every httle matter Con- 
sider diese things, if you would ex- 
change for them, freedom from pas- 
sions, hberty, tranquilhty If not, take 
care that, like httle children, you be 
not now a philosopher, dien a servant 
of the pubhcam, then a ihetoncian, 
then a procurator (manager) for 
Cassar These thmgs are not consist- 
ent You must be one man, either 
good or bad You must eidier culti- 
vate your own ruhng faculty, or ex- 
ternal thmgs, you must either exercise 
your skill on internal thmgs or on ex- 
ternal thongs, that is you must either 
mamtam the position of a philosopher 
or that of a common person 

XXX 

Dubes are univeisally measured by 
relabons Is a man a father? The 
precept is to take care of him, to yield 
to him m all thmgs, to submit when 
he IS reproachful, when he inflicts 
blows But suppose that he is a bad 
father Were you then by nature made 
aJon to a good father? No, but to a 
ffither Does a brother wrong you? 
Maintain then your own position 
toward him, and do not examme what 
he IS domg, but what you must do 
diat your will shall be conformable to 
nature For another will not damage 
you, unless you choose but you will 
be damaged then when you shall thmk 
diat you are damaged hi this way 
then you \vill discover your duty from 
the relation of a neighbor, from that of 
a atizen, from that of a general, if 
you are accustomed to contemplate 
the relations. 

XXXI, 

As to piety toward the Gods you 
must know that this is the chief thing, 
to have nght opmions about them, to 
thmk that ffiey exist, and that they ad- 
nimister the All well and justly, and 
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you must fix yourself m Uiis pnuiiplu 
(duty), to obey tliiin, mul Mold In 
them in cscn'llung ssluch happtiis, 
and voluntanlv to folloss it tis bung 
accomplished by the wisest intelli* 
gence For if you cln so, s on u ill nei i*r 
either blame the Gods, nor sstll xoii 
accuse them of neglecting )nu And 
It IS not possililc for this to be done 
in any otiicr wa> than liv SMllidrasMiig 
from the things uhich arc not in tnir 
power, and bs' plating tlic good and 
the evil onl\ in those things uhith art 
in our power For if sou think lb.it 
any of the things w hith are not m our 
power IS good or bad, it is absobilids 
necessary that, when yon do not ob- 
tain what you wish, and when sou fall 
into those things which >ou do not 
wish, you sviU find fault and hate tliosc 
who are the cause of them, for tserx 
ammal is fonned b\ nature to this, to 
fly from and to turn from llic things 
which appear liarmful and tlic things 
w'hich are the cause of the harm, lint 
to follow and admire the things whidi 
are useful and the causes of the useful 
It IS impossible then for a person who 
tlunks that he is harmed to be de- 
lighted with that which he tlunks to 
be the cause of the harm, as it is ako 
impossible to be pleased wth the harm 
Itself For this reason also a father 
IS reviled by lus son, when he gii cs no 
part to his son of the things which 
are considered to be good and it xvas 
this which made Poljmices and Etco- 
cles enemies, the opiruon that roj'al 
pmver was a good It is for this rea- 
son that the cultivator of the earth 
reviles the Gods, for this reason the 
sailor does, and the merchant, and for 
this reason those who lose their wiv^ 
and their children For where the use- 
tul ^our interest) is, there also piety 
is Consequently he who takes care 
to desire as he ought and to avoid as 
he ought, at the same time also cares 

^erpi^ ButtomakeUbabonsand 

to sacrifice and to offer firet fruits ac 


tordini' to tin tiixlnm of mir fotlicn. 
ptmK anil not lOf info nor t ifibidj 
nnr Mtiiilih nor ahtw** our .ilnlit/, u 
a tiling wlitib lulouKi to ^ill In il<» 

NXMI 

\Mien >011 liiVi rumiw to ilhirii- 
linn rtmrinlM r lint xoti do not knov 
liow it will tmti not. but ill it >011 arc 
i-nmf to mipilrt* from t!»‘ diviiuT fiul 
of wb.it kind It 1^, >011 know wlwn >nu 
conn, if itidii r| mil in n pbdnsopUr 
For if it IS ans of tho lhmi|< which arc 
not in our |iow< r it duoliilrU neccr 
sin tbit It nuisl 1 m' mitbcr good nar 
b id Do not thi u bring to llic divirif r 
d(sin* or ixrsiort (jVnAif'o ) d 
do, >ou will fljjproitb bun with frir 
Bui bisiiig dtlennincd m >our mmd 
llial iwirMhmg which xhdl turn out 
(result) is iiidifferrnt, and docs not 
contcni sou, am) wliiituser it miv be 
for it will be m sour power to use d 
well, and no mm will binder ibis 
corat then witb eonfidenee to ibc Gntls 
as xoiir adii^irs And thtn when ans 
adiio? shall lime l>ccii given, remem- 
ber whom \ou hisc taken ns ndsiscrs 
and whom sou will have negletted, if 
voti do not obc) them And go to 
diMinlion, as Socrates said Ibnl >ou 
ought, about those matters m which 
all Ibc inquiry has reference to the 
result, and m wbicb means are not 
given cither 1 )\ reason nor bv am 
other .irt for knowing the thing which 
is t!ic subject of tlic mqiiirx Wlicrc- 
forc when w'o ought to sliare a friend’s 
danger or tliat of our counlns vou 
must not consult the diwncr w'hethcr 
you ought to share it For cs'en if the 
diviner shall tell you that the signs of 
the victims arc unlucky, it is plain that 
tins IS a token of death or mutilation 
of part of the body or of exile But 
reason prevails that even with these 
risks w’e should share the dangers of 
our friend and of our country Tliere- 
fore attend to the greater diviner, the 
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Pythian God, who ejected from the 
temple him who did not assist his 
fnend when he was bemg murdered 

XXXIII 

Immediately prescnbe some charac- 
ter and some form to yourself, wbch 
you shall observe both when you are 
alone and when you meet with men 
And let silence be the general rule, 
or let only what is necessary be said, 
and m few words And rarely and 
when the occasion calls we shall say 
somethmg, but about none of the com- 
mon subjects, nor about gladiators, nor 
horse-races, nor about athletes, nor 
about eatmg or drinking, which are 
the usual subjects, and especially not 
about men, as blammg them or prais- 
ing them, or comparing them If then 
you are able, brmg over by your con- 
versation the conversation of your as- 
sociates to that which is proper, but 
if you should happen to be confined to 
the company of strangers, be silent 
Let not your laughter be much, nor 
on many occasions, nor excessive 
Refuse altogether to take an oath, 
if it IS possible if it IS not, refuse as 
far as you are able 
Avoid banquets which are given by 
strangers and by ignorant persons 
But if ever there is occasion to jora 
in them, let your attention be carefully 
fixed, that you shp not into the man- 
ners of the vulgar (the umnstructed) 
For you must Imow, that if your com- 
panion be impure, he also who keeps 
company with him must become im- 
pure, though he should happen to be 
pure 

Take (apply) the things which re- 
late to the body as far as the bare use, 
as food, dnnk, clothing, house, and 
slaves but exclude everythmg which 
is for show or luxury 
As to pleasure with women, abstain 
as far as you can before mamage but 
if you do mdulge in it, do it in the 


way which is conformable to custom 
Do not however be disagreeable tc 
those who mdulge m these pleasures, 
or reprove them, and do not often 
boast that you do not mdulge m them 
yourself 

If a man has reported to you, that 
a certam person speaks ill of you, do 
not make any defense (answer) to 
what has been told you but reply, 
The man did not know the rest of my 
faults, for he would not have men- 
tioned these only 

It is not necessary to go to the 
theaters often but if there is ever a 
proper occasion for gomg, do not 
show yourself as bemg a partisan of 
any man except yourself, that is, de- 
sire only that to be done which is 
done, and for him only to gam the 
prize who gams the pnze, for m this 
way you will meet with no hindrance 
But abstam entirely from shouts and 
laughter at any (thing or person), or 
violent emotions And when you are 
come away, do not talk much about 
what has passed on the stage, except 
about that which may lead to your 
own improvement For it is plain, if 
you do talk much that you admired 
the spectacle (more than you ought) 

Do not go to the heanng of certam 
persons' recitations nor visit them 
readily But if you do attend, observe 
^avity and sedateness, and also avoid 
makmg yourself disagreeable 

WTien you are going to meet watb 
any person, and particularly one of 
those who are considered to be m a 
supenor condibon, place before your- 
self what Socrates or Zeno w'ould have 
done m such circumstances, and you 
Will have no difficulty m making a 
proper use of the occasion 

MQien you are going to any of 
those who are in great power, place 
before \ ourself that \ou will not find 
the man at home, that >ou will be ex- 
cluded, that the door will not be 
opened to >ou, that tlie man will not 
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care about you And if with all thi^ 
it IS your duly to visit him, boar what 
happens, and neser w' to i,mirstlf 
tint It was not worth the tmublt I'or 
tins IS silly, and marU (he clmracli’r of 
a man w'ho is ofTcntlcd hv evtcmah 
In compan) tnVc c.irc not to sprah 
much and cxccssivch about \nur own 
acts or dangers for as it is pltnsanl to 
you to make mention of ^'ou^ dangers, 
it is not so pleasant to others to hear 
what has happened to \'ou T.ike enre 
also not to pros oke kuighlcr, for this 
is a slippery way toward Milgar habits, 
and is also adapted to dimintsli the 
respect of your neighbors U is a dan- 
gerous habit also to approach obscene 
talk \Vhen then anytiiing of tins kind 
happens, if there is a good opportun- 
ity, rebuke the man wlio has pro- 
ceeded to this talk but if ibcrc is not 
an opportunity, by your silence at 
least, and blushing and expression of 
dissnhstachon bv your countenance, 
show plainly that you are displeased 
at such talk 

XXXIV 

If you have received the impression 
of any pleasure, guard yourself against 
being earned away by it, but let ilie 
thing svait for you, and allow youRclf 
a certain delay on your own part 
Then think of both times, of the time 
when you will enjoy the pleasure, and 
of die time after the enjoyment of the 
pleasure when you will repent and will 
reproach yourself And set against 
Aese things how you ^vllI rejoice if you 
have abstained ftom the pleasure, and 
how you will commend vourself But 
if it seem to you seasonable to under- 
tde (do) the thmg, take care that die 
charm of it, and the pleasure, and the 
attracbon of it shall not conquer you 
but set on the other side the considera- 
tion how much better it is to be con- 
scious that you have gained this vies 
tory 


xxw 

Ufwn voii fiixi (litMid (hit a 
thiiit* uitghl tn ^rl(! ^ri doing 

il. niiM rwoid iKlng <m n tlojnr It 
though tlu tinnv ^htlI form an un 
faxorablr njnninn abmii \i Tor if it 
i< lint right to do It, nsoid doMie tin 
ihiriq, but if it i< right, whv arc xtm 
.tfmid nf thim wim Hnd fulh 
wronob? 

XWTI 

\s ihr pnipoMtion it le cither di\ or 
it i< night 1^ of gci at fmportuncc for 
the disjunctive iirgumiml, but for th** 
conjnmtivc is (»f no valtic. so in a 
svmposinm (tnlirtammcnt) to S'diti 
the kirgir Oiarc is nf grdl value f<>» 
the ImhIv, hut for the in unt» intico ol 
the siKial fiding is worth nnthiiw; 
\Mien then vini im* i.Ui.ig with an- 
other, remember to look not onlv to 
the V ahic for tbe bodv of tlie things set 
l>oforc)on, but dsntnlhi vihicoftlie 
liehaMortownrd llic liosi winch ought 
to lie observed 

xxxvn 

If you have nssiimcii a clmractcr 
above xmir strength, \oii have liolh 
acted m tins miitler in an unhcconiing 
w-ay, and >ou have ncptrcled that 
which you might have fulfilled 

XXX\TII 

In walking about as jou take care 
not to stop on a nail or to sprnm voiir 
foot, so take care not to damage your 
own ruling fncultj' and if we observe- 
this rule m everj' act, w'c shall under- 
take the net With more security 

XXXIX 

The measure of possession (prop- 
wty) is to every man the body, os the 
foot 18 of the shoe If then you stand 
sm this rule (the demands of the 
body), you will maintain the measure. 
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bul i{ you pass bc>'ond it, you must 
then of necessity be hurried as it were 
down a precipice. As also m the mat- 
ter of the shoe, if you go beyond tlie 
(necessities of tlic) foot, the shoe is 
gilded, then of a purple color, then 
embroidered for there is no bmit 
to that which has once passed the true 
measure 

XL 

Women forthwilli from the age of 
fourteen arc called by the men mis- 
tresses (dominae) Therefore since 
they see that there is nothing else that 
they can obtain, but oniy the power 
of lying wth men, they begin to dec- 
orate themselves, and to place all their 
hopes m this It is worth our while 
then to take care that they may know 
that they are valued (by men) for 
nothmg else than appeanng (bemg) 
decent and modest and discreet. 

XLI 

It is a mark of a mean capacity to 
spend much time on the things which 
concern the body, such as much exer- 
cise, much eating, much drmkmg, 
much easmg of the body, much copu- 
lation But these tbmgs should be 
done as subordinate ti^gs and let 
all your care be directed to the mind 

XLIL 

When any person treats you lU or 
speaks ill of you, remember that he 
does this or says tins because he thmks 
that it IS bis duty. It is not possible 
then for him to follow that which 
seems nght to you, but that which 
seems nght to himself. Accordmgly if 
he IS wrong m his opinion, he is the 
person who is hurt, for he is the per- 
son who has been deceived, for if a 
man shall suppose the true conjunebon 
to be false, it is not the conjunction 
wbch IS hmdered, but the man who 
has been deceived about it If you 
proceed then from these opmions, you 


vnW be mild m temper to him who 
reviles you. for say on each occasion, 
It seemed so to him 

XLIIL 

Everything has two handles, the one 
by which it may be borne, the other 
by which it may not If your brother 
acts unjustly, do not lay hold of the 
act by that handle wherein he acts 
unjusdy, for this is the handle which 
cannot be borne, but lay hold of the 
other, that he is your brother, that he 
was nurtured with you, and you will 
lay hold of the thmg by that handle by 
which it can be borne. 

XLIV. 

These reasonings do not cohere. I 
am ncher than you, therefore I am 
better than you, 1 am more eloquent 
than you, therefore I am better than 
you On the contrary these rathei 
cohere, I am richer than you, there-* 
fore my possessions are greater than 
yours I am more eloquent than you, 
therefore my speech is superior to 
yours But you are neither possession 
nor speech. 

XLV 

Does a man bathe quickly (early)? 
do not say that he bathes badly, but 
that he bathes quickly Does a man 
dunk much wme? do not say that he 
does this badly, but say diat he dnnks 
much For before you shall have de- 
terramed the opmion, how do you 
know whether he is actmg wrong^ 
Thus it will not happen to you to 
comprehend some appearances which 
are capable of bemg comprehended, 
but to assent to others 

XLVI 

On no occasion call yourself a 
philosopher, and do not speak much 
among the unmstnicted about the- 
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wems (philosoplnonl rules, precepts) 
but do that which follows from them 
For example at n banquet do not say 
how a man ought to cat, but cat as 
you ought to cat For remember tliat 
m this way Socrates also uUogcthcr 
avoided ostentation persons used to 
come to him and ask to be recom- 
mended by him to philosophers, and 
he used to take (hem to philosophers 
so casilv did he submit to being oxer- 
looked Accordingly if any conxersa- 
tion should ansc among iminstnicted 
persons about anx theorem, general^ 
be silent, for there is great danger that 
vou \nll immediately xomit up what 
you haxe not digested And xvhen a 
man shall say to xou, that xou know 
nothing and you are not vexed, then 
be sure that you has c begun the work 
(of philosophy) For exon slicep do 
not vomit up their grass and show to 
the shepherds how much thex have 
eaten, but xxbon they haxe internally 
digested the pasture, they produce ex- 
ternally wool and milk Do )ou also 
show not your tlieorems to tlic unm- 
structed, but show the acts which 
come from tlieir digestion 

XLVII 

When at a small cost you arc sup- 
phed With everything for the body, 
do not be proud of this, nor, if you 
dnnk water, say on every occasion, I 
drink xxater But consider first how 
much more frugal the poor arc than 
we, and how much more endunng of 
labor And if you ever wish to exercise 
yourself m labor and endurance, do 
It for yourself, and not for others do 
not embrace statues But if you are 
ever very thirsty, take a draught of 
cold water, and spit it out, and tell 
no man 

XLvin 

The condibon and characteristic of 
an umnstructed person IS this he never 


cxpicK from hniiwlf profit (adxan 
tage) nor Imnn but from exUriiah 
TIk condition and (biraituixtic nf a 
philoxnpher i< the: be cxinits till ad 
xatit.igi [iiid all liirin from lumxelf 
1 he signs (marlx) of mu xvho is iiud- 
ing progrixs are tbi se Ik cxiistinsno 
mm, be praK(‘s no tnan, In blames no 
man, be accuses no in in, be six s noth 
Hig alioul himsdr .ts if lit xxtrt some- 
body or kiuxx sonuthiiig, xxian ht ix 
impeded at nil or lundt n d, he b! unts 
Inmself if a min praises bini. be Tuh- 
«iles tlic praiser to himself if a min 
censures him, he malis no defenst* 
he goes alimit like xxeak persons, licing 
cmful not to inoxc mix of the things 
xshich .irt pheed, liefore lluy are 
firmlx fixed he remoxes all dtsirc 
from himself and lie transfers axersmn 
JncAim to those things onlv* of the 
things xxithin our poxxer xxlucli arc 
conlrnn toniture he cmplo>s o mod- 
erate moxement toward cxerxlhtng 
xxhcllitr he is considered foolish or 
Ignorant, he cares not and in a word 
he watches htmsclf as if he xxerc nii 
cnemv and Ij ing m mnbiisb 

xux 

^^^len a man is proud because he 
can understand and axplam the xxnt- 
ings of Chrx'sippus, sav to yourself. If 
Clirx'sippus had not xxTillcn obscurelx, 
this man xxould hax'c had noUiing to 
be proud of But xvliat is it that I 
xxish? To understand Nature and to 
follow it I inquire therefore who is 
tiic interpreter and xxhen I have heard 
that it IS Chrj'sippus, I come to him 
(Uic interpreter) But I do not under- 
stand what is xvntlen, and therefore I 
seek the interpreter And so far there 
B yet nothing to be proud of But 
xvhen I shall have found tlie interpre- 
ter, the thing Uiat remains is to use the 
precepts (the lessons) This itself is 
the only thing to be proud of But if I 
shall admire the exposition, xvhat else 
have I been made unless a gmmmnnan 
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instead of a philosopher^ except in one 
thing, that I am explaining Chr\'sip* 
pus instead of Homer Wlicn then anv 
man says to me, Read Chr)'sippus to 
mo, I rather blusli, when 1 cannot 
show my acts like to and consistent 
with his words, 

L 

Whatever things (rules) are pro- 
posed to >ou (for the conduct of life) 
abide by them, as if thev were law's, as 
if \ou would be guilty of impiety if 
vou transgressed any of them And 
w halcver any man shall say about you, 
do not attend to it for this is no affair 
of yours How long will you then 
still defer thinking yourself worthy of 
the best things, and m no matter trans- 
gressing the distinctive reason^ Have 
you accepted the theorems (rules), 
which it %vas your duty to agree to, and 
have you agreed to them? what teacher 
then do you shll expect that you defer 
to him the correction of yourself? You 
are no longer a youth, but already a 
full-grown man If then you are neg- 
ligent and slothful, and are contmually 
making procrastination after procras- 
tmation, and proposal (intention) 
after proposal, and fixing day after 
day, after which you wiU attend to 
yourself, you will not know that you 
are not making improvement, but you 
.will continue ignorant (unmstructed) 
both while you live and till you die 
Immediately then think it nght to live 
as a full-grown man, and one who is 
makmg proficiency, and let everythmg 
which appears to you to he the best 
be to you a law which must not be 
transgressed And if anything labon- 
ous, or pleasant or glonous or inglori- 
ous be presented to you, remember 
that now is the contest, now are the 
Olympic games, and they cannot be 
deferred, and that it depends on one 
defeat and one giving way tiiat prog- 
ress is either lost or mamtamed Socra- 


tes in this way became perfect, in all 
things improving himself, attending 
to nothing except to reason But you, 
though you are not yet a Socrates, 
ought to Uve as one who wishes to be 
a Socrates 

LI 

The first and most necessary place 
(part) m philosophy is the use of 
theorems (precepts), for mstance, that 
we must not he the second part is 
that of demonstrations, for mstance, 
How IS it proved that w'e ought not to 
he the third is that which is confirma- 
tory of these two and explanatory, for 
example, How is this a demonstration? 
For what is demonstrabon, what is 
consequence, what is contradicboo, 
what IS truth, what is falsehood? Hie 
third part (topic) is necessary on ac- 
count of the second, and the second 
on account of the first, but the most 
necessary and that on which we ought 
to rest is the first But we do the con- 
trary For we spend our fame on the 
third topic, and all our earnestness is 
about It but we enbrely neglect the 
first Therefore we he, but the demon- 
strabon dial we ought not to he we 
have ready to hand 

LH 

Jn every thing (circumstance) we 
should hold these maxims ready to 
hand 

Lead me, 0 Zeus, and thou 0 Desbny, 
The way that I am bid by you to go 
To follow I am ready If I choose not, 

I make myself a wretch, and still must 
follow 

But whoso nobly yields unto necessity, 
We hold him wise, and skill'd in dungs 
divine 

And the third also 0 Cnto, if so it 
pleases the Gods, so let it be, Anytus 
and Melitus are able mdeed to kill 
me, but they cannot harm me 
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Saint Augustine was bom m Tagasle, a small Roman community not far 
finm Carthage Although his father was not a Christian, his mother W’as, she 
introduced lum at an early age to the basic doctrines of Christianity, but 
postponed bapfasm, which m those davs usually occurred when adulthood 
W'as reached Augustine received a thorough traming in the schools, following 
which, m 373, he began his care^ a$ a teacher of rhetoric His life, as he 
tells us m The Confessions, followed the pattern of the typical Roman pagan 
of the penod Dunng his teaching career his behefs shifted as he sought sabs- 
factoiy philosophical and rehgious doctrines For a time he accepted the 
Manichaean rehgion, hut shortly after commg to Rome to teach rhetoric, he 
turned to skepbasm and later to Neo-Platomsm In 384 he moved to Milan 
His mother Momca had devoted every effort to secure his acceptance of Chns- 
banity, and m Milan her hopes were to be reali 2 ed at long last, for here he 
came under the influence of Saint Ambrose, from whom he eventually re- 
ceived the sacrament of baphsm In 391 he was ordained pnest in the com- 
munity of Hippo Regius, North Africa, later he became Bishop of the diocese 
Mgustae proved to be a remarkably able administrator in the affairs of the 
Ltiurch, and he played a maior role m the struggles then being waged against 
^ 1 ^ of van^s sorts Augushne found time to ^v^te voluminously. The 
"''t prompted by ihe sackmg of Rome by Alanc and his 
fas major works In ,t his Christian philosophy of history is 
jLifrr^ P^apal works are On Free wl EnchinSon, 

Nature of God, On the immortefrty of the Soul, and On mure and 


THE FREEDOM OF THE WllL^ 


The maBner in which Cicero ad- 
dresses himself to the task of refuting 
the Stoics, shows that he did not thmfc 


'The City of God. translated i 
' diled bv Mircus Dods, Edmhnrrt if 
Bool V, Chapters 9-fO AD sdMi 
rom The City of Cod are token 6 
lhi< cujUon 


he could effect anything against them 
in argument unless he had fiist de- 
molished divination = And this he at- 
tempts to accomplish by denymg that 
mere is any ^owledge of future 
ttogs, and maintains svith all his 
might that there is no such knowledge 
either m God or man, and that there 
‘DeDioinoi jl 
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IS no prcdiclton of cvenls TIius he 
both denies the foreknowledge of 
God, and attempts bv vain arguments, 
and by opposing to himself certain 
oracles ver\' easy to be refuted, to 
overthrow nil prophecy, even such as 
IS clearer than the bghl (though even 
these oracles arc not refuted by him) 
But, m refuting these conjectures of 
the mathemabcians, his argument is 
tnumphant, because truly these are 
such as destroy and refute themselves 
Nevertheless, they are far more toler- 
able who assert tlie fatal mfiuence of 
the stars than they \vho deny the fore- 
knowledge of future events For, to 
confess that God exists, and at tlie 
same bme to deny that He has fore- 
knowledge of future things, is the 
most manifest folly This Cicero him- 
self saw, and therefore attempted to 
assert the doctnne embodied in the 
words of Senpture, “The fool hath said 
in his heart, There is no God * ^ That, 
however, he did not do in his own 
person, for he saw how odious and 
offensive such an opinion would be, 
and, therefore in his book on the 
nature of the gods,^ he makes Cotta 
dispute concerning this agamst the 
Stoics, and prefened to give his own 
opimon in favour of Lucilius Balbus, 
to whom he assigned the defense of 
the Stoical posihon, rather than m 
favour of Cotta, who maintamed that 
no divimty exists However, m his 
book on divinabon, he m his own 
person most openly opposes the doc- 
trme of the prescience of future thin^ 
But all this he seems to do ra order 
that he may not grant the doctnne of 
fate, and by so domg destroy free will 
For he thinks that, the knowledge of 
future thmgs bemg once conceded, 
fate follows as so necessary a conse- 
quence that it cannot he denied 

But, let these peiplwong debatmgs 

®Ps XIV. 1 

*Bk m 


and disputabons of the philosophers 
go on as they may, we, in order that 
we may confess the most high and 
true God Himself, do confess His will, 
supreme power, and prescience. 
Neither let us be afraid lest, after all, 
we do not do by ^vllI that which we 
do by will, because He, whose fore- 
knowledge IS infalhble, foreknew that 
we would do it It was this which 
Cm^o was afraid of, and therefore 
opposed foreknowledge The Stoics 
also maintained that all thmgs do not 
come to pass by necessity, although 
they contended ^at all things happen 
acaioiding to desbny. What is it, then, 
that Cicero feared m the prescience of 
jfuture thmgsl^ Doubtless it was this, 
—that if all future thmgs have been 
foreknown, they will happen in the 
order m which they have been fore- 
known, and if they come to pass in 
di£S order, there is a certam order of 
things foreknown by God, and if a 
certain older of thmgs, then a certain 
order of causes, for nothing can hap- 
pen which IS not preceded by some 
efficient cause But if there is a cer- 
tam order of causes according to 
which everythmg happens which does 
happen, then by fate, says he, all 
thmgs happen which do happen But 
if tl^ be so, then is there nothing m 
our own power, and diere is no such 
dung as freedom of will, and if we 
grant that, says he, the whole economy 
of human life is subverted In vam 
are laws enacted In vam are re- 
proaches, praises, chidmgs, exhorta- 
bons had recourse to, and ^ere is no 
jusbee whatever in the appomtment of 
rewards for the good, and punish- 
ments for the wicked And that con- 
sequences so disgraceful, and absurd, 
and pernicious to humanity may not 
follow, Cicero chooses to reject the 
foreknowledge of future thmgs, and 
shuts up the rehgious mmd to this al- 
temabve, to make choice between two 
thmgs, either that somethmg is m our 
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own power, or Uiat there is foreknowl- 
edge, -both of w'bieh cannot be true, 
but if the one is affirmed, the other 
IS thereby denied lie therefore, hke 
n truly great and wise mm, and one 
who consulted verv much and \ers 
skilfully for the good of bumanttv, of 
those hvo choose the freedom of the 
w'lll, to confirm which he domed the 
foreknowledge of future tluugs, niul 
thus, wishing to make men free, be 
makes them sacnlegioiis Hut the re- 
ligious mind chooses both, conr<s\es 
both, and maintains botli In the faith 
of pictj' Blit bow so? sa\s Cicero, for 
the knowledge of future things liomg 
granted, there follows a chain of con- 
sequences which ends in tins, tlial 
there can be nothing depending on 
our own free wills And further, if 
there is anything depending on our 
wills, w»c must go backwards hv the 
same steps of reasoning till w'c amvc 
at the conclusion that there is no fore- 
knowledge of future things For we 
go backwards through all the steps in 
the following order -If there is free 
will, all things do not happen accord- 
mg to fate, if all things do not happen 
according to fate, there is not a ccr- 
tom order of causes, and if there is 
not a certain order of causes, neither 
IS there a certain order of things forc- 
knosvn by God,— for things cannot 
come to pass except thev arc preceded 
by efficient causes, -but, if there is no 
fixed and certain order of causes fore- 
known by God, all things cannot be 
said to happen according as He fore- 
knew that they would happen And 
further, if it is not true that all things 
happen just as they have been fore- 
known by Hun, there is not, says he, 
in God any foreknowledge of future 
events 

Now, against the sacrilegious and 
impous darings of reason, we assert 
both that God knows all thmgs before 
Aey come to pass, and that we do 
by our free wiU whatsoever we know 


tuul feel tn Ik. dom bv ui only because 
wc will i( But tint nil things come to 
p n*. Iw fnti , W'C do not $. 1 } . n 1 } w i 
nflinn tint nothing ctimts (0 p.i’-s b' 
fate, for we' demninlrUr lint tli»‘ 
name of fate as it Is wnnl to bt us'd 
In tboM who spc.jk of file, meaning 
therein tlip ponlion of the st irs at th'' 
time of oath one «. conciption or birth, 
IS an nnmeining word for nstrolngs 
itwlf i< a fleiiisinii lint an order of 
caiisis in wliieh the highest (flaif itrv 
IS attnlnitcd to tiif will of Cat], vc 
neither drnv nor do we designate it 
bv the name of fate unless pirlnps 
wc nn\ underst'ind fate to mem tint 
wliith IS spoken denying it from fori 
to speak, for we Lannot tl( n\ tint it is 
written in tlie s.urtd Stnpliifcs, '’Gml 
hath spoil n onci‘ these two things 
ha\c 1 heard that power lielongelh 
unto Cod \lso unto Tfu 1 . 0 Cod, Ins 
longelli mirci for Thou will reiuhr 
unto even, nnn acxordmg to his 
works " ^ \nw the expression, "Once 
hath He spoken," is to be understood 
as meaning "immo\.ibl\ " lint is, un- 
chniigeablv bath He spoken, jtmsmueh 
as He knows uncbaugcibU idl things 
wbidi shall lie, and .'ll! things which 
Ho will do Wc might, then, use the 
word fnlo m the sense it boars when 
densed from farl, to speak, had it not 
already come to be understood in an- 
other sense, into which I .im imw'ilhng 
that the hearts of men should uncon- 
sciously slide But it does not follow 
that, though there is for God a certain 
order of all causes, there must therefore 
be nothing depending on the free exor- 
cise of our own w'llls, for our wills 
themselves are included in tlial order 
of causes which is certain to God, and 
is embraced by His foreknowledge, for 
human wJls are also causes of human 
actions, and Ho who foreknew all the 
causes of things would certainly 
among those causes not have been 
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Ignorant of our ^vllIs For even that 
very concession which Cicero himself 
makes is enough to refute him m this 
argument For what does it help him 
to say that nothmg takes place without 
a cause, but that every cause is not 
fatal, there bemg a fortuitous cause, a 
natural cause, and a voluntary cause? 
It IS sufficient that he confesses that 
whatever happens must be preceded 
by a cause For we say diat those 
causes which are called fortuitous are 
not a mere name for the absence of 
causes, but are only latent, and we at- 
tribute them either to the will of the 
true God, or to that of spints of some 
kmdoroier And as to natural causes, 
we by no means separate them from 
the of Him who is the author and 
framer of all nature But now as to 
volunta37 causes They are referable 
either to God, or to angels, or to men, 
or to nnim flls of whatever description, 
if indeed those mstmctive movements 
of animals devoid of reason, by whidi, 
in accordance with their own nature, 
they seek or shun various thmgs, are 
to be called wills And when I speak 
of the wills of angels, I mean either 
the wills of good angels, whom we call 
the angels of God, or of the wicked 
angels, whom we call the angels of 
the devil, or demons Also by the wills 
of men I mean the wills either of the 
good or of the wicked And from Uus 
we conclude that diere are no efficient 
causes of all thmgs which come to 
pass unless voluntary causes, that is, 
such as belong to that nature which 
IS the spmt of life For the air or wmd 
is called spmt, but, masmuch as it is 
a body, it IS not the spmt of life The 
spirit of life, therefore, which quick- 
ens all things, and is the creator of 
every body, and of every created 
spmt, 18 God Himself, the uncreated 
spmt In His supreme ivill resides the 
power which acts on the wills of all 
created spmts, helpmg the good, judg- 
mg the evil, controlhng all, grantmg 


power to some, not grantmg it to oth- 
ers For, as He IS the creator of all 
natures, so also is He the bestower of 
all powers, not of all wills, for wicked 
wills are not from Him, bemg contrary 
to nature, which is from Him As to 
bodies, they are more subject to wills, 
some to our wills, by which I mean the 
wills of all hvmg mortal creatures, but 
more to the wills of men than of 
beasts. But all of them are most of all 
subject to die will of God, to whom all 
wills also axe subject, smee they have 
no power except what He has be- 
stowed upon them The cause of 
thmgs, therefore, which makes but is 
not made, is God, but all odier causes 
both make and are made Such are all 
created spmts, and especially the ra- 
tional Matenal causes, therefore, 
which may rather be said to be made 
than to make, are not to be reckoned 
among efficient causes, because they 
can oily do what the veils of spmts do 
by them How, then, does an order of 
causes which is certam to the fore- 
knowledge of Cod necessitate that 
there should be nothing which is de- 
pendent on our wills, when our ivills 
themselves have a very important 
place m the order of causes? Cicero, 
dien, contends with those who call this 
order of causes fatal, or rather desig- 
nate this order itself by the name of 
ffite, to which we have an abhorrence, 
espeaally on account of the word, 
which men have become accustomed 
to understand as meanmg what is not 
true But, whereas he denies that the 
order of all causes is most certam, and 
perfectly clear to the prescience of 
God, we detest his opinion more than 
tiie Stoics do For he cither denies that 
God exists,— which, mdeed, in an as- 
sumed personage, he has laboured to 
do, in his book De N^ofuro Dconim,— 
or if he confesses that He exists, but 
demes that He is presaent of future 
things, what is that but just "tlie fool 
saymg in his heart there is no God?" 
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For one who is not prescient of all 
future things is not God Wherefore 
our wills also have just so mudi power 
as God willed and foreknew that Uiey 
should have, and therefore whatever 
power they have, tliev have it within 
most certain limits, and whatever diey 
are to do, the>' are most assuredly to 
do, for He whose foreknowledge is in- 
fnlhble foreknew that they would have 
the power to do it, and would do it 
Wherefore if I should choose to apply 
the name of fate to anythmg at all, 1 
should rather say that fate belongs to 
the weaker of two parties, will to the 
stronger, who has the other m his 
power, than that the freedom of our 
will is excluded by that order of 
causes, which, by an unusual appUca^ 
tion of the word peculiar to them- 
•selves, the Stoics call Pate 
\MierefQre, neither is that necesatj' 
to be feared, for dread of which the 
Stoics laboured to make such disbne- 
tions among tlie causes of things as 
should enable them to rescue certain 
things from the dominion of necessity, 
and to sub)ect others to it Among 
those things uhich they wished not 
to be sub)ect to necessity they placed 
our Milk, IcnoMing that they wodd not 
be free if subjected to necessity For 
if that is to be cilled our nccesstty 
uhich is not m our power, but even 
thou^ Mc be unwilling, effects what 
It can effect,- ns, for instance, the 
necessity of death,- it is manifest that 
our Mills by which we live upnghdy 
or Wickedly are not under such a ne- 
cessity, for we do mam things which, 
if M e M ere not willing, we should cer- 
tainly not do This is primarily true 
»>( the net of willing ilseU,-for if wo 
Will, It I?, if wc will not, it w not,- for 
wi» should not will if wc were unwill- 
inc But if wc define necessiti to he 
tint according to which we sav (hat it 
is luwsin thil anything be of such 
such n mturc, or be done in such 
and a m inner I know not whj 
we should base am dread of that ne- 
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cessity taking away the freedom of our 
will For we do not put Ae hfe of God 
or die foreknowledge of God under 
necessitv if we should say that it is 
necessary that God should hve for 
ever, and foreknow all things, as 
neither is His power diminished when 
we say diat He cannot die or fall into 
error,— for dus is on such a ^vay im- 
possible to Him, that if it were possible 
for Ikm, He would be of less power 
But assuredly He is nghdy called om- 
nipotent on account of His domg what 
He wiUs, not on account of His suffer- 
ing what He wills not, for if that 
should befall Him, He would by no 
means be omnipotent Wherefore, He 
cannot do some dnngs for tiie verv 
mason dial He is ommpotent So also, 
w»hen we say diat it is necessary that, 
when we ivdl, we wall by free choice, 
in so saying we both affirm what is 
true beyond doubt, and do not sbll 
subif ct our walls diereby to a necessity 
which destroys hbert>» Our wills, 
therefore, exist as wills, and do diem* 
selves whatever we do by wllmg, and 
which would not be done if ^ve were 
unwilling But when any one suffers 
anything, bemg unwilling, by the will 
of anodier, even in that cose wall re- 
tains its essenhal validity,— we do not 
mean the wll of die party who inflicts 
die suffenng, for we resolve it mto die 
power of God. For if a wdl should 
Simply exist, but not be able to do 
w'hat xt walk, it would be overborne by 
a more pmverful wall Nor would dus 
be the case unless there had existed 
will, and that not the will of the other 
party, but the will of bim who walled, 
but was not able to accomplish what 
he willed Therefore, whatsoever a 
man suffers contrary to his own will 
he ought not to attnbute to the wall of 
men, or of angek, or of any created 
spmt, but rather to His ^vlIl who gives 
power to \vilk It IS not the case, there- 
fore, that because God foreknew what 
would be in the power of our wills, 
there IS for that reason nothing m the 
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power of our \vills For he who fore- 
knew this did not foreknow nothing 
Moreover, if He who foreknew what 
\TOuld be in the power of our wills did 
not foreknow nothing, but something, 
assuredly, even though He did fore- 
know, there is something in the power 
of our wills Therefore wc are by no 
means compelled, either retaining the 
prescience of God, to take away the 
freedom of the ivill, or, retaining the 
freedom of the will, to deny that He is 
prescient of future things, which is 
impious But we embrace both We 
faithfully and sincerely confess both 
The former, that we may believe well, 
latter, that we may hve well Fot 
he hves lU who does not believe well 
^cermng God Wherefore, be it far 
^m us, m order to maintain our free- 
dom, to deny the prescience of Hun 
by whose help we are or shall be free 
Consequently, it is not m vain that 
laws are enacted, and that reproaches, 
exhortations, praises, and vituperations 
are had recourse to, for these also He 
foreknew, and they are of great avail, 
even as great as He foreknew that they 
would be of Prayers, also, are of avail 
to procure those Amgs which He fore- 
knew that He would grant to those 
who offered them, and with justice 
wve rewards been appointed for good 
deeds, and pumshments for sms For 
a man does not therefore sin because 
God foreknew that he would sin Nay, 

It cannot be doubted but that it is the 
man himself who sms when he does 
sm, because He, whose foreloiowledge 
IS mfalhble, foreknew not that fate, 
or fortune, or something e^se would 
but that the man himself would 
‘‘m, who, if he wills not, sms not But 
« he shall not will to sm, even this did 
God foreknow 

THE ORIGIN OF EVIL* 

Thus the true cause of the blessed- 
ness of the good angels is found to be 

« The City of God, Bk tu 6-9 


this, that they cleave to Him who 
s^remely is And if we ask the cause 
of the misery of the bad, it occurs to 
us, and not unreasonably, that iey are 
miserable because they have forsaken 
Hun who supremely is, and have 
turned to themselves who have no 
such essence And this vice, what else 
IS it called than pnde? For “pnde is 
the beginning of sm ” ^ They were un- 
willing, then, to preserve their strength 
for God, and as adherence to God was 
the condition of then: enjoymg an am- 
pler being, they diminished it by pre- 
femng themselves to Him This was 
the first defect and the first impover- 
ishment. and the first flaw of their 
nature, which was created, not indeed 
supremely existent, but finding its 
blessedness m the enjoyment of the 
Supreme Bemg, whilst by abandonmg 
Him it should become, not mdeed no 
nature at all, but a nature with a less 
ample existence, and Aerefore 
wretched 

If the further queshon be asked, 
What was the efficient cause of their 
evil wiH? there is none For what is it 
which makes the will bad, when it is 
the Will itself whch makes the action 
bad? And consequently the bad will 
IS the cause of the bad action, but 
nothing IS the efficient cause of the bad 
will For if anythmg is the cause, this 
thmg either has or has not a will If 
It has, the will is either good or bad 
If good, who is so left to himself as to 
say that a good xvill makes a will bad^ 

For m this case a good will would be 
tile cause of sm, a most absurd suppo- 
sition On the other hand, if this hypo- 
tiiehcal thmg has a bad xvill, I wish 
to know what made it so, and that we 
may not go on for ever, I ask at once, 
what made the first evil xvill bad? For 
that IS not the first which was itself 
corrupted by an evil xviU, but tliat is 
the first which was made evil by no 
other will For if it were preceded by 

■^Eedes X 18 
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Ihjvl winch made it e\d ihnl will wn< 
first which made the oIIut i’\il But 
if jt IS replied, maili it evil, 

it always was c\ iK’ I nvh If it has Ih*pii 
esisting in some unfuro For if imt, 
then it did not exist .it nil, and if it 
did exist in some nature, then it xith 
nted and comiplcd it, (iinl injured it. 
and conscqncnth deprived it <»f pood 
And therefore the ail will could not 
exist in an evil nature but in a nature 
at once good and mntalde, winch this 
vice could injure For if it dul no m* 
]ur>', it was no sice, and consequenlU 
the will in winch it was, could not lie 
called evil But if it did injurv it did 
It hv taking away or diminisliing good 
And therefore there could not 1m* from 
elcmitv, ns was suggested an evil wilj 
m that thing in which there had licin 
previously a natural good, which tlie 
evil will was able to dimmish hv cor- 
rupting it If, then, it w'as not from 
eternity, who, I ask, made U? Tlie 
only thing that can lie suggested m 
reply is, that something winch itself 
had no will, made llio will cv il I ask, 
then, whether this thing was superior, 
inferior, or equal to it? If superior, 
then it IS better How, tlicn. has it 
no will, and not rather a good will? 
The same rc.asoning applies if il was 
equal, for so long as two things haxc 
equally a good will, Hie one cannot 
produce in the other an evil will Then 
remains the supposition that that 
which corrupted the will of the angelic 
nature which first sinned, was itself an 
inferior thing without a will But that 
thing, be it of the lowest and most 
earthly land, is certainly itself good, 
since it IS a nature and being, with 
a form and rank of its own in its own 
^d order How, then, can a good 
mI efficient cause of an evil 
'vill? Honv I say, can good be the 
•^use of evil? For when the will aban- 
dons what ,s above itself, and turns to 
what is lower, it becomes evil -not 
because ftat is evil to which it turns 


hut Imx.uK'* the turning lli^lf b 
wkkrd 1 }r»ii fun* ft iv iu»t »n Inhric’? 
iWiig which hv muh th* vilUvit hut 
U b itvfU wliuh Ill’S to hv 

wirfrdlv mid miudunhh di-lrui.’im 
fnfirmr thiuy I«r if two rn«i phlr 
111 plivvicd mid nmi.il wivtUntlon, 
the simi* tnrjMual Unity, and n* 
tUm h rxiilrd hj th" 'il'ht to ilrsiip 
an ilUit iftjosmful. whlli* the o'hir 
kU ilf isily m lint ilht <t rivuh *1 ft dmHt 
«f lux will. W hit (InWi tupjhi*' hfl!U?< 

It nlmiit til il there an t xtl wdl m lli** 

one .iml nni in i)f** ntluT? Wh it pfo 
tliiccs it ui till' niin in whom it itidv^ 
Kol th»* UmIiIv U‘.jutv, for tint w\^ 
pri'i iiti d 1 1(11 tlK to till' g,i#v of Udi, 
and vet did not (ucidiict m Iwth an 
evil Will Did tlu Henh of the wu ciuw 
the (lain* IS lie looked^ But why dul 
not the fledi nf tlie other? Or wav it 
the divprwitmn’ But whv not the div 
position r>f Imlh? For we arc suppns 
Ing tint Imth were of a like Itrnjicn 
mcnl of Imdv and soul Must we. then, 
say lint the one w.is tempted l>' o 
secret suggestion of the tvil xplnl? A< 
if it was not by his own will tint he 
consented to Ihh supcestion and to 
an> inducement wlnleverl Tins con- 
sent. tiien, this evil will which he pre- 
sented to the evil wiawvc influence, - 
what W.1S the cause of it, we ask^ 
For, not to dcl.iv on such a difficultv ns 
this, if both arc templed cqnallv , and 
one yields and consent*, to the tcmpla' 
lion, while the other remains unmoved 
by It, wlint oilier account 0.111 we give 
of the mailer than this, that the one 
IS Willing, the other unwillmg, to fall 
nwav from chastity? And what causes 
this but their own wills, in cases at 
least such ns \vc arc supposing, where 
the temperament is identical? Tlie 
same benulv was equally obvious to 
the eyes of both, Uic same secret temp- 
tation pressed on both with equal vio- 
lence However minutely we examine 
the case, therefore, we can discern 
nothing which caused the will of tlie 
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one to be evil For if we say that tfie 
man himself made his wll evil, what 
was the man himself before his ^vl^ 
was evil but a good nature created 
by God, the unchangeable good? Here 
are two men who, before the tempto- 
tion, were alike m body and soul, and 
of whom one >nelded to the tempter 
who persuaded him, while the other 
could not be persuaded to desire that 
lovely body which was equally before 
the eyes of botli Shall wc say of the 
successfully tempted man that he cor- 
rupted his o\\'n \vill, since he was cer- 
tamly good before his wiU became 
bad*^ Then, why did he do so? Was it 
Iiecause his will was a nature, or be- 
cause it was made of nothing? We 
shall find that the latter is the case 
For if a nature is the cause of an evil 
\vin, what else can we say than that 
evil arises from good, or tibat good is 
the cause of evil? And how can it come 
to pass that a nature, good though mu- 
table, should produce any evil — that 
IS to say, should make the will itself 
wicked? 

Let no one, therefore, look for an 
efficient cause of the evil will, for it is 
not efficient, but deficient, as the will 
Itself IS not an effectmg of something, 
but a defect For defection from that 
which supremely is, to that which has 
less of bemg,— &is is to begm to have 
an evil will Now, to seek to discover 
the causes of these defections,— causes, 
as I have said, not efficient, but defi- 
cient,— IS as if some one sought to see 
darkness, or hear silence Yet both 
of tiiese are known by us, and the 
former by means only of the eye, the 
latter only by the ear, but not by their 
positive actuality,® hut by their want 
of it Let no one, then, seek to know 
from me what I know that I do not 
know, unless he perhaps wishes to 
learn to be ignorant of that of which 
all we know is, that it cannot be 
known For those things which are 

® Specie 


known not by their actuality, but by 
their want of it, are known, if our ex- 
pression may be allowed and under- 
stood, by not knowmg them, that by 
knowing them they may be not known 
For when the eyesight surveys objects 
that strike the sense, it nowhere sees 
darkness but where it begms not to 
see And so no other sense but the ear 
can perceive silence, and yet it is only 
perceived by not hearmg Thus, too, 
our mind perceives intelhgible forms 
by understandmg them, but when 
they are deficient, it knows them by 
not knowing them, for "who can un- 
derstand defects?” ® 

This I do know, that the nature of 
God can never, nowhere, nowise be 
defeohve, and that natures made of 
nothing can These latter, however, 
the more being they have, and the 
more good they do (for then they do 
somethmg positive), the more they 
have efficient causes, but m so far as 
they are defective in bemg, and con- 
sequently do evil (for then what is 
their work but vanity?) , they have de- 
fiaent causes And I know likewise, 
that the will could not become evil, 
were it unwillmg to become so, and 
therefore its faihngs are justly pun- 
ished, being not necessary, but volun- 
tary For its defections are not to evil 
thmgs, but are themselves evil, that is 
to say, are not towards things that are 
naturally and in themselves evil, but 
the defection of the will is evil, be- 
cause It is contrary to the order of 
nature, and an abandonment of that 
which has supreme being for that 
which has less For avarice is not a 
bult inherent m gold, but in the man 
who inordinately loves gold, to the 
detriment of justice, which ought to be 
held in mcomparably higher regard 
than gold Neither is luxury the fault 
of lovely and charming objects, but of 
die heart that mordinately loves sen- 
sual pleasures, to the neglect of tem- 

Mt 12 
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perance, which attaches us to objects 
more lovely m their spintuahty, and 
more delectable by dieir incoirupti- 
bihty Nor yet is boasting the fault of 
human praise, but of die soul that is 
inordmately fond of the applause of 
men, and diat makes hght of die voice 
of coDSaence Fnde, too, is not the 
fault of him who delegates power, nor 
of power Itself, but of the soul that is 
mordmately enamoured of its own 
pOM er, and despises the more just do- 
numon of a higher authonty Conse- 
quendy he who mordmately loves the 
good which any nature possesses, even 
though he obtain it, himself becomes 
evil m the good, and wetched because 
depnved of a greater good 
There is, then, no natural efficient 
cause, or, if 1 may be allowed the 
egression, no essential cause, of the 
e\Tl will, smce itself is the ongm of 
e\il m mutable spmts, by which the 
good of tiieir nature is duWished and 
corrupted, and the will is made evil 
by nodung else than defection from 
God, — a defection of which the cause, 
too, IS certainly defiaent But as to the 
good ^^1I1, if we should say that there 
IS no effiaent cause of it, wo must be- 
u-are of giving currency to the opinion 
that die good will of the good angek 
is not created, but is co-etemal with 
God For if they diemselves are cre- 
ated, how can we say that then good 
will was eternal? But if created, was 
It created along with themselves, or 
did they exist for a time without 
If along ivith themselves, dien doubt- 
less It was created by Him who cre- 
ated them, and as soon as ever they 
\^cre created, they attached them- 
selves to Him who created them, with 
the lo\e He created m them And they 
are separated from the society of the 
rest, because they have contmued in 
die same good will, while the others 
have fallen away to another will, 
v.mch IS an evil one, by the very fact 
of Its bcmg a faDmg away from the 


good, from which, we may add, they 
would not have fallen away had they 
been unwilling to do so But if the 
good angels e\isted for a time without 
a good will, and produced it m them- 
selves without God's mterference, then 
It follows that they made themselves 
better than He made them Away vvith 
such a thoughtl For without a good 
will, what were they but evil? Or if 
tiiey were not evil, because they had 
not an evil vvill any more than a good 
one {for they had not fallen away 
from diat which as yet they had not 
begun to enjoy), certamlv they vvere 
not die same, not so good, as when 
diey came to have a good will Or if 
diey could not make themselves better 
than they were made by Him who is 
surpassed by none m His work, then 
certainly, without His helpful opera- 
tion, they could not come to possess 
that good Will which made them bet- 
ter And tbou^ their good will ef- 
fected that they did not turn to them- 
selves, who had a more stinted exist- 
ence, but to Him who supremely is, 
and diat, bemg united to Hun, their 
own bemg was enlarged, and they 
hved a wise and blessed life by His 
commumcations to them, what does 
dns prove but that the will, however 
good it might be, would have con- 
tinued helplessly only to desire Hun, 
had not He who had made their na- 
ture Out of nodung, and yet capable 
of enjoying Him, first stimulated it to 
desire Him, and then filled it with 
Himself, and so made it better? 

Besides, this too has to be inquired 
into, wheAer, if the good angels made 
their own will good, they did so with 
or without will? If widiou^ dien it 
was not their domg If with, was the 
will good or bad? If bad, how could 
a bad will give birUi to a good one? 
If good, then already they had a good 
will And who made tTif« wiD, which 
already Uiey had, but He who created 
them with a good will, or with that 
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cnaste love by which they cleaved and is cither sojourning on earth, or, in 
to Him, m one and the same act ere- the persons of those who have passed 
ating their nature, and endowmg it through death, is reshng in the secret 
with grace? And thus we are driven receptacles and abodes of disembod- 
to beheve that the holy angeh never led spirits For from one man, whom 
existed without a good will or the love God created as the first, the whole 
of God But the angels who, though human race descended, according to 
created good, are yet evil now, become the faith of Holy Senpture, which de- 
so by their owm will And this will servedly is of wonderful authonty 
was not made evil by their good na- among all nations throughout the 
^e, unless by its voluntary defeebon world, since, among its other true 
from good, for good is not the cause statements, it predicted, by its divme 
of evil, but a defeebon from good is foresight, that all nabons would give 
These angels, therefore, either re- credit to it 


ceived less of the grace of the divine 
love than those who persevered m the 
same, or if both were created equally 
good, then, while the one fell by their 
evil wJI, the others were more abun- 
dantly assisted, and attamed to that 
pitch of blessedness at which they be- 
came certam they should never fall 
from it,— as we have already shown 
in the preceding book^® We must 
therefore acknowledge with the praise 
due to the Creator, that not only of 
holy men, but also of the holy angels, 
it can be said that “the love of God is 
shed abroad m their hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, which is given unto 
them ” 11 And that not oidy of men, 
but pnmanly and pnnapally of angels 
It IS true, as it IS wntten, "It is good 
to draw near to God”i® And those 
who have this good in common, have, 
both With Him to whom they draw 
near, and with one another, a holy 
fellowship, and form one city of God 
— His hving sacrifice, and His hving 
temple And I see Biat, as 1 have 
now spoken of the nse of this aty 
among the angels it is fame to speak 
of the ongm of that part of it which 
is hereafter to be united to the immor- 
tal angels, and which at present is be- 
mg gathered from among mortal men, 

JfC IS 
Rom V 5 

“Ps tedu 28 


GOOD AND EVIL 

CHAPTER X 

THE SUPREMELY GOOD CREATOR MADE 
ALL THINGS GOOD 

By the Tnnity, thus supremely and 
equally and unchangeably good, all 
things were created, and these are not 
supremely and equally and unchange- 
ably good, but yet they are good, even 
taken separately Taken as a whole, 
however, they are very good, because 
tiieir ensemble constitutes the universe 
in all Its wonderful order and beauty 

CHAPTER XI 

WHAT IS CALLED EVIL IN THE 

UNIVERSE IS BUT THE ABSENCE 
OF GOOD 

And in the umverse, even that 
which is called evil, when it is regu- 
lated and put in its own place, only 
enhances our admiration of the good, 
for we enjoy and value the good more 
when we compare it with the evil For 
the Almighty God, who, as even the 
heathen acknowledge, has supreme 
power over all things, being Himself 
supremely good, would ne\er permit 

WFrom The Enchirtdton, framlated by 
J F Sliaw, Edinburgh, 1892 
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the existence of anything evil among 
His works, if He were not so ommpo- 
tent and good tliat He can bring good 
even out of evil For what is that 
which we call evil but the absence of 
good'* In the bodies of animals, dis- 
ease and wounds mean nothmg but 
the absence of health, for when a cure 
IS effected, that does not mean that 
the evils which were present-namely, 
the diseases and wounds — go away 
from the body and dwell elsewhere 
they altogether cease to exist, for the 
u'ound or disease is not a substance* 
but a defect in the fleshly substance— 
the flesh itself being a substance, and 
therefore somethmg good, of which 
those evils - that is, pnvations of die 
good which we call health - are acci- 
dents Just m the same way, what 
are called vices in the soul are nothmg 
but pn\abons of natural good And 
when thev are cured, they are not 
tronsfeired elsewhere when they 
cease to exist m the healthy soul, they 
cannot e^t anywhere else 


CHAPTER XU 

AI.L BEINCS WERE MADE GOOD, ] 
NOT BEENG JtADE PERFECTLY GO 
ARE LIABLE TO CORRUPTION 

Ail things that esist, therefore, i 
mg that the Creator of them all is 
preraely good, are themselves ge 
But because they are not, like tl 
Creator, supremely and unohanges 
good, their good may be dunims 
Mid increased But for good to 
diminished is an evil, although b 
era much it may be dunmishei i 
orassarv, if the bemg is to couhr 
that some good should remain to r 
shtnte the bemg For however sr 
or of whatever kind the bemg mav 
the good which makes it a being t 
not be destroved without destrov 
he bemg itself An nnoomipted 
lure IS jmth held in esteem Bui 


Stall further, it be incorruptible, it is 
undoubtedly considered of stall higher 
x'alue it is corrupted, however, 

Its corruption is nn evil, because it 
IS deprived of some sort of good For 
if it 1^ deprived of no good, it receives 
no injury, but it docs receive mjurv, 
therefore it is dejinved of good There- 
fore, so long as a being is in process 
of corruption, there is in it some good 
of which it IS being deprived, and if 
a port of the being should remain 
which cannot be corrupted, this wall 
certamly be an incorruptible being, 
and accordmgly the process of corrup- 
tion will result m the manifestation of 
dus great good But if it do not cease 
to be corrupted, neither con it cease 
to possess good of which corruption 
may deprive it But if it should be 
thoroughly and completely consumed 
bv corruption, there wall dien be no 
^od left, because there wall be no 
bemg Wherefore corruption can con- 
sume the good only by consuming die 
bemg Every bemg, therefore, is a 
good, a great good, if it can not be 
wrrupted, a httle good, if it can but 
m any case, only the foolish or ig- 
norant wall deny that it is a good And 
if it be wholly consumed by corrup- 
tion, dien die corruption itself must 
cease to east, as there is no bemg left 
m which it can dwell 

CHAPTER xm 

there can be no evil WHERE THEBE 
K NO GOOD, AND AN EVIL MAN IS AN 

Evil good 

Accordmgly, there is nothing of 
what we call evil, jf there be nothmg 
good But a good which is wholly 
without evil 15 a perfect good A good, 
on fte other hand, which contams evil 
IS a f^tv or imperfect good, and diere 
can be no evil where there is no 
good From all this we arrive at die 
curious result diat smee every bemg, 
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so far as it is a being, is good, when 
we sav that a faulty being is an evil 
being, we just seem to say that what 
IS good IS evil, and that nothing but 
what IS good can be evil, seeing that 
ever>^ being is good, and that no evil 
can e\ist except in a being Nothing 
tlien, can be evil except something 
which IS good. And although this, 
when stated, seems to be a contradic- 
tion, yet tlie strictness of reasomng 
leaves us no escape from the conclu- 
sion We must, however, beware of 
incumng the prophetic condemnation 
‘^Voe unto them that cab evil good, 
and good evil that put darkness for 
light, and hght for darkness that put 
bitter for sweet, and sweet for bit- 
ter "m Qyy 5 ^yj 

evil man out of the evil treasure of his 
heart bnngeth forth that which is 
evd”i5 jg cvil man 

but an evil being? for a man is a be- 
ing Noiv, if a man is a good thing 
because he is a being, what is an evil 
man but an evil good? Yet, when we 
accurately disbnguish these two 
things, we find that it is not because 
be IS a man that he is evil, or because 
he 15 Wicked that he is a good, but that 
he is a good because he is a man, and 
rni evil because he is wicked Who- 
ever, then, says, "To be a man is an 
evil," or, "To be wicked is a good,” 
falls under the prophetic denuncia- 
tion "Woe unto them that call evil 
good and good eviil” For he condcanns 
the work of God, which is the man, 
and praises the defect of man, which 
IS the wickedness Therefore every 
being, even if it be a defective one, in 
so far as it IS a bemg is good, and m so 
far as it IS defective is evil 

CaSAPTER XIV 

good and evil are an exception to 

^ RULE THAT CONTRARY ATTHI- 
Isa V 20 
Luke VI 45 


BUTTS CANNOT BE PREDICATED OP THE 
SAME SUBJECT EVIL SPRINGS UP IN 
XVHAT IS GOOD, AND CANNOT EXIST 
EXCEPT IN WHAT IS GOOD 

Accordingly, in the case of these 
contranes which we call good and evil, 
the rule of the logicians, that two con- 
tranes cannot be predicated at the 
same time of the same thmg, does not 
hold No weather is at the same time 
dark and bnght no food or dnnk is 
at die same time sweet and bitter no 
body IS at the same tune and in Ihe 
same place black and white none is 
at the same time and in the same place 
deformed and beautiful And this rule 
IS found to bold m regard to many, 
indeed nearly all, contranes, that they 
cannot exist at the same time m any 
one thing But although no one can 
doubt that good and evil are contra- 
nes, not only can they exist at the 
same tune, but evil cannot exist widi- 
out good, or m anythmg that is not 
good Good, however, can exist with- 
out evil. For a man or an angel can 
exist without bemg wicked, but noth- 
ing can be wicked except a man or an 
angel and so far as he is a man or an 
angel, be is good, so far as he is 
w^ed, he is an evil And these two 
contranes are so far co-existent, that if 
good did not exist m what is evil, nei- 
ther could evil exist, because corrup- 
tion could not have either a place to 
dwell m, or a source to spnng from, 
if there were nothing that could be 
corrupted, and nothmg can be cor- 
rupted except what is good, for cor- 
nipbon j5 nothing else but the destruc- 
tion of good From what is good, then, 
evils arose, and except m what is good 
they do not exist, nor was there any 
other source from which any evil na- 
ture could arise For if there were, 
then, ID so far as this was a bemg, it 
was certainly a good and a bemg 
which was mcomiptible would be a 
great good, and even one which was 
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comiptible must be to some extent a 
good, for only by corruptmg what was 
good m it could corruption do it harm 

CHAPTER XCVI 

THE OMNIPOTENT GOD DOES ^^’ELL 
E^'EN IN THE PERMISSION OF EVU. 

Nor can we doubt that God does 
well even in the permission of what is 
evil For He permits it only m the 
justice of His judgment And surely 
all that IS just is good Although, there- 
fore, eNul, m so far as it is evil, is not 
a good yet the fact diat evil as well 
as good exists, is a good For if it were 
not a good Aat e\^ should east, its 
existence would not be permitted by 
the omnipotent God, who wlhout 
doubt can as easily refuse to permit 
what He does not wish, as bring about 
what He does wash And if we do not 
believe this, the very first sentence of 
our creed is endangered, wherem we 
profess to believe m God the Father 
Almighty For He is not truly called 
Almighty if He cannot do whatsoever 
He pleases, or if the power of His al- 
mighty will IS hindered by the will of 
any creature whatsoever 

CHAPTER C 

THE WILL OF COD IS NEVER DEFEATED, 

THOUGH MUCH IS DONE THAT IS 
CONTRARY TO HIS WILL 

These are the great works of the 
Lord, sought out according to all His 
pleasure,*® and so wisely sought out, 
that when die mtelhgent creation, boUi 
angehc and human, smned, doing not 
His utII but their oivn, He used the 
\erv will of the creature which was 
working m opposibon to the Creators 
will as an instrument for carrying out 
His will, the supremely Good dius 
turning to good account even what is 

«Ps cn 2 (UCX) 


evil, to the condemnation of those 
whom in His justice He has predes- 
tined to pumsliment, and to the salva- 
tion of those V'hom m His mercy He 
has predeshned to grace For, as far as 
relates to their own consciousness, 
diese creatures did what God ivished 
not to be done but in vieu^ of God’s 
omnipotence, tliey could in no vise 
effect tlicir purpose For m the very 
foot tbnt they acted m opiiosition to 
His will, His Will concerning them 
was fulfilled And hence it is thot "the 
works of the Lord are great, s&ught 
out according to all His pleasure,** be- 
cause m a way unspeakably strange 
and wonderful, even what is done m 
opposition to His ivill does not defeat 
His utII For it would not be done did 
He not permit it (and of course His 
permission is not unwilling, but will- 
mg), nor would a Good Being permit 
evil to be done only that in His om- 
nipotence He can turn evil into good. 

CHAPTER Cl 

THE WILL OF GOD, WHICH IS ALWAYS 
GOOD, IS SOMETIMES JFUUFTXJJED 
THROUGH THE EVIL WILL OF MAN 

Sometimes, however, a men in the 
goodness of his ivill desires something 
that^God does not desire, even though 
Cods will IS also goo^ nay, much 
more fully and more surely good (for 
^33 will never can be evil) for exam- 
ple, if a good son is anxious that his 
fother should hve, when it is God’s 
good will tiiat he should die Again, it 
IS possible for a man with evil wjD to 
desire what God wills in His goodness 
for example, if a bad son wishes his 
£ V? when this is also the ivill 
of God It IS plain that the former 
iwhes \yhat God does not wish, and 
that the latter wishes what God does 
wnsh, and vet the fihal love of the 
former ^ more m harmony with the 
good will of God, though its desire is 
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different from Gods than the want of 
filial affection of llie latter, though its 
desire is tlie same as God’s So neces- 
sary IS it, m determining whether a 
man’s desire is one to be approved or 
disapproved, to consider what it is 
proper for man, and ^^hat it is proper 
for God, to desire, and what is m each 
case the real moUve of the will For 
God accomplishes some of His pnr* 
poses, which of course are all good, 
through the ewl desires of \vicked 
men for example, it was through the 
wcked designs of die Jews, working 
out the good purpose of the Father, 
that Clinst was slam, and this event 
was so truly good, that when the Apos- 
tle Peter expressed his unwillingness 
that it should take place, he was desig- 
nated Satan by Him who had come to 
be slam How good seemed the in- 
tentions of the pious believers who 
were unwilling that Paul should go up 
to Jerusalem lest the evils which Ap* 
bus had foretold should there befall 
him! And yet it was God’s puipose 
that he should suffer these evils for 
preaching the faith of Christ, and 
thereby become a witness for Christ 
And this purpose of His, which was 
good, God did not fulfill throu^ the 
good counsels of the Christians, hut 
through the evil counsels of the Jews, 
so that those who opposed His pur- 
pose were more truly His servants 
than diose who were the willing in- 
struments of its accomplishment 


THE SUPREME GOOD NOT 
IN THIS LIFE “ 

I£, then, we be asked wbat . tbe 
supreme good and evil is, • 
reply that bfe eternal is the supreme 
good, death eternal the supreme evil, 
and that to obtain the one and escape 

It Matt M 21-23 

ts Acts ICO 10-12 

« The City of Gad, Bk ni. Chap. A- 


the other we must hve nghtly And 
thus it is vmtten, “The just hves by 
fcuth,” “ for we do not as yet see our 
good, and must therefore hve by faith, 
neither have we in ourselves power to 
live nghtly, but can do so only if He 
who has given us faith to believe m 
His help do help us when we helieve 
and pray As for those who have sup- 
posed that the sovereign good and evil 
are to be found in this life, and have 
placed it either in the soul or the body, 
or m bo4, or, to speak more exphcitly, 
either m pleasure or m vutue, or m 
both, m repose or in virtue, or m 
both, m pleasure and repose, or in 
virtue, or in all combmed, m the pri- 
mary objects of nature, or m virtue, or 
m botli,-all these have, with a mar- 
vellous shallowness, sought to find 
their blessedness in this life and in 
themselves Contempt has been 
poured upon such ideas by the Truth, 
saying by the prophet, "The Lord 
knoweth the thoughts of men” (or, as 
the Apostle Paul cites the passage, 
“The Lord knoweth the Ihou^ts of 
the misa") “that they are vain ” ** 

For what flood of eloquence can 
suffice to detail the miseries of this 
life’’ Cicero, m the Consoteion on the 
death of his daughter, has spent all his 
ahihty in lamentation, hut how inade- 
quate was even his abihty here? For 
when, where, how, m this hfe can 
these piunaiy objects of nature be pos- 
sessed so that they may not he assailed 
by unforeseen accidents? Is the body 
of the wise man exempt from any pain 
which may dispd pleasure, &om any 
disquietude which may barash repose’’ 
The amputation or decay of the mem- 
bers of the body puts an end to its 
mtegntj', deformity bhghts its beauty, 
weakness its health, lassitude its vig- 
our, sleepmess or sluggishness its 
activity,— and which of these is it that 

Hah u. 4 

as Fs lav 11, and 1 Cor iu. 20. 
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may not assail the flesh of the wise 
man? Cornel) and filling oltilmles 
and movements of the bodi arc inirn- 
bered among llic pnmo nnluMi bless- 
ings, but whit if some sickness makes 
the members tremble? s^h.U if a miii 
suffers from cur\Mlurc of the spine to 
such an cvlcnl lhal lus Iwnds reach 
tlie ground, and he goes upon all-fours 
like a quadruped® Docs not this do- 
strov all beauty and grace in the Imdv, 
whether at rest or m molion® 
shall I sa\ of the fnndamcnlal bless- 
mgs of the soul, sense and mlcllcct of 
which the one is gi\ en for the percep- 
tion, and the other for llie compre- 
hension of truth? Blit what kind of 
sense is it that remains when a man be- 
comes deaf and blind? where are rea- 
son and intellect when disease makes 
a man dehnous? We can scnrcelv, or 
not at all, refrain from tears, when we 
tlunk of or see the actions and words 
of such frantic persons, and consider 
how different from and cien opposed 
to their own sober judgment and ordi- 
nary conduct their present dcmeinour 
IS And what shall I sav of those who 
suffer from demoniacal possession® 
"WTiere is their own intelligence hidden 
and buned while tlio malignant spirit 
IS using their body and soul according 
to his owm wnll® And who is quite sure 
that no such thing can happen to the 
svise man m this life? Then, as to the 
percepbon of truth, svhat can we hope 
for even in this way while in the body, 
as we read m the true book of Wis- 
dom, ‘The comipbble bod) weigheUi 
dosvn the soul, and the earthly taber- 
nacle presseth down the mmd that 
muselh upon many thmgs?”22 And 
eagerness, or desire of achon, if this is 
the n^t meamng to put upon the 
Greek is also reckoned among 
the pnmaiy advantages of nature, and 
yet IS it not this which produces those 
pibable movements of the insane, and 
22 Wisdom uc. IS 


those ncliiMis which wc shudder to s<o, 
wImu sinsc is dt'(cl\td and rc.is^n 
ilerantn d? 

In fine, \irluc itsrlf, which rt lint 
among the prim.irv olijuts of mturi 
but siKCiids to tliiin , 1 ** tin. riwilt of 
l(Mnung, thiiugli it holds the hightrt 
place amour hiiinnn good (lungs, w h it 
K Its oicupitirm Mse to w.ir«* ptrpcl 
u.d w ir with Mct's, — not llmsi tint 
arc outside of us. hut within, not nllu r 
mtn\ but our own -- a W'nr wliicb is 
wagid (sptci.i)K b) tint virtue winch 
the Creeks ctll ami wr 

Umperance,-^ and which bridles cinnl 
lusts, niid pn vents them from wimung 
the consent of tlio splnt to wicked 
deeds® Tor wc must not f.inc) that 
there is no vice m ns when, ns the 
nposllc v.ivs, ‘ lilt flesh liistctli ngitnrt 
the spirit,’ for to this vice there jv 
a conirarv virtue, when, ns the wine 
writer savs ‘The spint histclh ngamsl 
the flesh” “Kor these two** lie sa\s, 
*«rc contran one to the other, so tint 
voii ennunt do llie tilings whith \ou 
would ’ But what is il we wish to do 
when wc stek to uUain the supreme 
good, unl(‘ss that tlic flesh should ceast 
to hist against the spirit, nnd that 
there be no vice in ns agiVinst whicli 
the ipint ma) lusl^ And ns wc cannot 
attain to tins in the present life, how - 
ever ardently wc desire it, let us bv 
God’s help accomplish at least this, to 
preserve the soul from succumbing nnd 
Yielding to the flesh ibnt lusts against 
it, and to refuse our consent to the 
perpetrabon of sm Far be it from us, 
then, to fancy that while w'e are shll 
engaged in this intcsbnc W’ar, w'C have 
already found the happiness which w'e 
seek to reach by victor)' And who is 
tliere so wise that he has no conflict at 
all to mamlain agamst his vices? 

What shall I say of that virtue wlucli 
IS called prudence? Is not all its vigil- 

“ Cicero, Ttwe Ouocrt u 8 
Gal V. 17, 
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.«Kr spent jn tlio (liwniineni of good 
from ml thing'? ’jo that no mistake 
ina\ 1)0 adiniilccl about what stc 
sIiouUl doMre and \shal a\oid? And 
thus it )•? itself a proof llial n\c arc m 
the midst of cmIs. or that c\i!s arc m 
ns for it teaches us that it is an evil to 
consent to sin, and a good to refuse 
this consent And \el this e\il, to 
winch prudence teaches and temper- 
ance enables us not to consent, is ic- 
nlo^ed from tins life ncilber bv pru- 
dence nor b\ temperance And justice, 
whose office it IS to render to every 
man Ins due w hcrobs iborc is m man 
bimscU a certain just order of nature, 
so that the soul is subjected to God, 
and the flesh to the soul and conse- 
quently both soul and flesh to God, — 
docs not this \ irlue demonstrate that 
It is as ^ct rnlhcr labounng tosvards 
Its end than resting in its finished 
work® For the soul is so much the less 
subjected to God as it is less occupied 
with the thought of God, and the flesh 
IS so much the less subjected to the 
spirit as it lusts more vehemently 
against the spirit So long, therefore, 
as we are beset by this weakness, this 
plague, this disease, how shall we 
dare to say that we are safe? and if not 
safe, then how can we be already en- 
joying our final beatitude? Then that 
virtue which goes by the name of forti- 
tude IS the plainest proof of the ills 
of life, for it IS these ills which it is 
compelled to bear patiently And this 
holik good, no matter though the 
npest wisdom co-exists with it And I 
am at a loss to understand how the 
Stoic philosophers can presume to say 
that these are no ills, though at the 
same bme they allow the wise man to 
commit suiade and pass out of this 
hfe if they become so gnevous that 
he cannot or ought not to endure them 
But such is the stupid pnde of these 
men who fancy that the supreme good 
can be found m this hfe, and that they 
can become happy by then own re- 


soinccs, that llieir wise man, or at least 
Uic man whom they fancifully depict 
as such, is ahvavs happv, even though 
lie become blind, deaf, dumb, muti- 
lated, racked with pains, or suffer anv 
conceivable calamity such as may com- 
pel him to make away with himself, 
and thev arc not ashamed to call the 
life that is beset with tliese evils happy 
O liappy life, which seeks the aid of 
death to end itl If it is happy, let the 
wise man remain m it, but if these ills 
drnc him out of it, m what sense is it 
happy® Or how can they say that 
these are not evils which conquer the 
virtue of fortitude, and force it not 
only to yield, but so to rave that it in 
one breath calls life happy and recom- 
mends It to be given up? For who 
is so blind as not to see that if it were 
happy it would not be fled from? And 
if they say we should flee from it on 
account of the infirmities that beset it, 
why then do they not lower their 
pnde and acknowledge that it is miser- 
able? Was It, I would ask, fortitude or 
weakness which prompted Cato to kill 
liiroself? for he would not have done 
so had he not been too weak to endure 
Caesars victory Where, then, is his 
fortitude^ It has yielded, it has suc- 
cumbed, it has been so thoroughly 
overcome as to abandon, forsake, flee 
this happy life Or was it no longer 
happy? Then it was miserable How, 
dien, were these not evils which made 
life miserable, and a thing to be es- 
caped from^ 

And tiierefore those who admit that 
these are evils, as the Penpatetics do, 
and the Old Academy, the sect which 
Varro advocates, eiqiress a more m- 
telhgible doctrme, but dieirs also is a 
suzpnsmg mistake, for they contend 
that this IS a happy life which is beset 
by these evils, even though they he so 
great that he who endures them 
should commit suicide to escape them 
“Fains and anguish of body,” says 
VarrO, “are evils, and so much the 
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uorse in proportion to tbcir s(-\cnlv, 
nnd to cseipo them )ou must quit 
life ” Wint life, I pr.iv? 1 In*: lift* lit* 
snvs sshith w oppre^ised 1)\ nutlirviK 
Then it IS happv m tlic mulst of tluM* 
ver\' evils on nccounl of s\liiih \ou s iv 
\vc must quit il? Or do \nii nil il 
liappv because voii arc at lilurU to 
escape these evils !>v deith? What, 
then, if bv some secret jiidcmint of 
God you were held fast and not per- 
mitted to die, nor suffered to live w ith 
out these evils? In that ease, at 1t.tst, 
\ou would sav that such a life was 
miserable It is soon rchiujuished, no 
doubt, but rtus does not make it not 
miserable, for were it eternal, \mi 
\ ourself would pronounce it miserable 
Its brevity, ibcrcforc, docs not clear it 
of misery, neither ouglit it to Ikj called 
happiness because it is a brief mtscrv 
Certainlv there is a mvghtv force in 
these evils which compel a man — ac- 
cording to them, even a w isc man — to 
cease to be a man that he may escape 
them, though they sav, nnd say truly, 
that it IS as it were the first and 
strongest demand of nature that a man 
cherish himself, and naturally there- 
fore avoid death, and should so stand 
his own friend as to wish and X’clic- 
mently mm at continuing to exist ns a 
Iivmg creature, and subsisting m this 
union of soul and body There is a 
mighty force in these evils to over- 
come this natural instinct by which 
death is by every means and wifli all 
a man’s efforts avoided, nnd to over- 
come it so completely that what was 
avoided is desired, sought after, and 
if it cannot by any other way be ob- 
tamed, is inflicted by the man on lum- 
self There is a mighty force in these 
evils which make fortitude a homi- 
cide,- if, mdeed, that is to be called 
fortitude which is so thoroughly over- 
come by these evils, that it not only 
cannot preserve by patience the man 
whom it undertook to govern and de- 
fend. but IS itself obhged to loll him 


Tin* wi<i in m, I nrlinil, ought to l«*ir 
dtMth with piln fUr. but wlicn ft i« in 
flicUd h\ .iiiolha If. thni 
mt‘U milnl.iin. h* i. iihhV'd to indui 
il on Inrnsf If, r* rtiinlv it mu<t lie 
owned tint the ills which compel him 
to tins arc not onlv cvll'i hut intohr- 
able «mU Tlu hfi, tlun. wh.fh b 
ritluT suhjrrt to actudrnts or rtivi' 
futird With ivlU so co^Hf^^^hl^ and 
gnrvouv. cmdd m \i t Imp l« « n d 
happv. if the men who give it this 
name Ind condtscendrd to vuld to 
the Inith, and to In* coiiqurrcd bv 
valid .irginntnls whin Ihcv inquired 
after ihp bappv life, as thev vicld to 
ttiibip)umsv. and are overcome In the 
overwhelming evils, wbrn thev put 
themselves tn death, and if thev bid 
not bincicd that the wiprcme good 
to l>c found m Ibis morlnl life, for the 
ven' virtues of Ibis life, which are ccr- 
lamb its licst and most useful posses- 
sions, arc nil the more telling proofs of 
Its miseries m proportion ns thev arc 
helpful against the violeucc of its dan- 
gen, tods nnd woes For if these arc 
true virtues,— nnd such cannot exist 
save in those who have true piety,— 
they do not profess to he able to de- 
liver the men who possess them from 
nil miseries, for true virtues tell no 
such lies, hut they profess that hv the 
hope of the future world this life, 
which IS miserably involved in the 
mnnv and great evnis of llus world is 
happy ns it is nlso safe For if not vet 
safe, how could it be happy? And 
therefore the Apostle Paul, spcakmg 
not of men without prudence, tem- 
perance, fortitude, nnd )ustice, but ot 
ftiose whose bves were rogulnted by 
true piety, and whose virtues were 
therefore true, says, “For we are saved 
by hope now hope which is seen is 
not hope, for what a man seeth, why 
doth he yet hope for? But if we hope 
for that we see not, then do we with 
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pabence wait for it ” As, ilicrefore, 
we arc saved, so ^^e are made happy 
by hope And as wc do not as yet 
possess a present, but look for a future 
salvabon, so is it with our liappmcss, 
and tins “witli patience,” for we are 
encompassed \wth evils, which we 
ought patiently to endure, until wc 
come to the inclFable enjoyment of 
unmi\ed good, for there shall be no 
longer anything to endure Salvation, 
such as It shall he in the world to 
come, shall itself be our final happi- 
ness And this happiness these philoso- 
phers refuse to believe in, because 
they do not sec it, and attempt to fab- 
ricate for themselves a happiness m 
this life, based upon a virtue which is 
as deceitful as it is proud 


EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY 
PEACE 

The whole use, then, of tlungs tem- 
poral has a reference to this result of 
earthly peace m the earthly commu- 
nity, while m the aty of God it is ccwi- 
nected wdi eternal peace And there- 
fore, if we were irrabonal animals, we 
should desire nothmg beyond the 
proper anangement of the parts of the 
body and the sabsfacbon of the appe- 
btes,~ nothmg, therefore, but bodily 
comfort and abundance of pleasures, 
Aat the peace of the body might con- 
tnbute to the peace of die soul For if 
bodily peace be awanting, a bar is put 
to the peace even of the irrabonal soul, 
smee It caimot obtam the grabficabon 
of its appebtes And these two together 
help out the mutual peace of soul and 
body, the peace of harmomous life and 
health. For as animals, by shunning 
pam, show that they love bodily peace, 

Rom viu 24 

^ The City of God, Blc nx, Chaps 14, 
17, 25, 27 


and, by pursuing pleasure to grabfy 
their appebtes show that they love 
peace of soul, so their shnnking from 
death is a suificient mdicabon of then 
intense love of tliat peace which binds 
soul and body m close alliance But, 
as man lias a rabonal soul, he subordi- 
nates all this which he has m common 
with the beasts to the peace of his ra- 
bonal soul, that his mtellect may ha\e 
fi[«e play and may regulate his acbons, 
and that he may thus enjoy the well- 
onfered harmony of knowledge and 
action which consbtutes, as we have 
said, the peace of the rabonal soul 
And for this purpose he must desire 
to be neither molested by pam, nor 
disturbed by desire, nor exbnguished 
by death, that he may arrive at some 
useful knowledge by which he may 
regulate his life and manners But, 
owmg to the habihty of the human 
mmd to fall mto mistakes, this very 
pursuit of knowledge may be a snare 
to him unless he has a dl^7ne Master, 
whom he may obey without misgiv- 
ing, and who may at the same tune 
give him such help as to preserve his 
own freedom And because, so long as 
he is m this mortal body, he is a 
shranger to God, he walks by faith, not 
by sight, and he dierefore refers aQ 
peace, bodily or spintual or both, to 
diat peace which mortal man has with 
the immortal God, so that he exhibits 
die well-ordered obedience of faith to 
eternal law But as this divine Master 
mculcates two precepts,— the love of 
God and the love of our neighbour,— 
and as m these precepts a man finds 
three thmgs he has to love,- God, him- 
self, and his neighbour,— and that he 
who loves God loves himself thereby, 
it follows that he must endeavour to 
get his neighbour to love God, smee 
he IS ordered to love his neighbour as 
himself He ought to make this en- 
deavour m behalf of his wife, his chil- 
dren, his household, all \wthm his 
reach, even as he would wish Ins 
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nBiglibour to do ihc for him if ho 
needed it, and conwqurnllv lie wiHbc 
nt peace, or m cll-ordorod concord, 
TOlh all men, as far as in him ho'. \mi 
this IS the order of tins concord, that 
a man, in tlic first place, iiqure m nm*, 
and, in the second do gnod to c\cn 
one he can reach Pninanl\ , ihcrefori*. 
lus own household arc Ins care, for (he 
law of nature and of socicts gi\es him 
readier access to tJicm and greater op* 
portumts' of serving them And hence 
die apostle says, “Now, if anj provide 
not for his own, and s^iecialU for those 
of his own house, lie hath denicil llie 
faith, and is worse than an infidel 
This IS the ongm of domestic price, or 
the well-ordered concord of those in 
the famiK who rule and those who 
ohev For ihcv who care for the rest 
nile,-tlie husband the wife, the pa- 
rents the children, the masters the 
servants, and the\ who are cared for 
j " I'usljaiids, the 

children their parents, the sen ants 
their masters But in the family of the 
lUSt man who hves b\ faith and is as 
yet a pilgrim joumejing on to the 
cefeshal city, even those who rule 
sen^e those whom they seem to com- 
mand, for they rule not from a love of 
power, but from a sense of the dutv’ 
they owe to others — not because thc\ 
are pwud of authonh'. but because 
they love mere) 

But the families which do not live 
by faith sect their peace in the eaithlv 
adrantages of this life, while tlie fami- 
hes which live bv faith look for those 
eternal blessings which are promised 
md use as pilgnms such advantages of 
bine and of earth os do not fasanate 
and Avert them from God, but rather 
aid them to endure with greater ease, 
and to keep down the number of those 
burdens of the coriuphble body which 
weigh upon the soul Thus the thmgs 

necessary for this mortal hte are used 
1 Tim V 8 


bv l>ot)) Unils of nun and families 
alike, Init cicb lus its nun ptculhr 
and wtdil) diffcicnt atm in using 
Un*m, 1 bo eartbl) ulv, which dors nel 
liM* In faith, siels an (atlhl) pMCC 
and thr ( nd il |unpini‘s in tin* well* 
ordered concord of clue oliedicnce 
and nde, n thi lomhiintion of mens 
wills to attun the tbmK\ which arc 
helpful to thn life 'Hif iic.ncnU ut), 
or nilhtr the part of it wlncli sojourns 
on c nth and lives In faith miles use 
of tins ju’aw onls iKK-iuve it mint, 
tmlil lliK mortal condition whicli nc- 
Cfisitsiics It shdl pw nwas Conse- 
quent)). so long as it lives hVe a eip* 
live and n stranger in the «.irthlv ntv, 
though it has alre.idv received the 
promise of redemption, and the gift of 
the Spirit ns the einiest of it it makes 
no stmple to o)>ev the hws of the 
earth!) cilv, wherein the things ncccs- 
san for the mamlciiniico of this mor- 
tal life are administered, and this, ns 
this life IS common to both cities, so 
there IS a )},irmonv l>etw eon them m 
regard to wh.it lielongs to it But as 
ifw carthlv cih lias had some plnlnso- 
pliers whose docinnc is condemned bv 
the divine teaching, and who, being 
deceived cither bv their own conjee- 
turev or bv demons, supposed that 
mam gods must !» invited to l.ike an 
interest iii human affairs, and assigned 
to each a sepamte function and a 
separate depnrtmcnt.—to onetbebodv, 
to another the soul, and in the bodv 
itself, to one the head, to another the 
nede, and each of the other members 
to one of the gods, and in like manner, 
m the soul, to one god the natural 
capacity was assigned, to another edu- 
cation, to another anger, to another 
lust, and so the various ^airs of hfe 
were assigned,— catde to one, com to 
another, wine to another, od to an- 
other, tile woods to another, mon^' 
to another, navigation to another, W'ars 
and victories to another, marriages to 
another, births and fecundity to an- 
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other, and other things to other gods 
and as the celestial city, on the other 
hand, kne\\ that one God only was to 
be\\orshipped and Uiat to Him alone 
N\as due tlial scrMcc which the Greclcs 
call Aa-pew, and which can be given 
onlv to a god, it has come to pass that 
the two cities could not have common 
laws of religion, and that the heavenly 
city has been compelled in tins matter 
to dissent, and to become obno\iotis 
to those who think differently, and to 
stand the brunt of their anger and 
hatred and persecutions, except in so 
far as tlie minds of their enemies have 
been alarmed by the multitude of the 
Ghnsbans and quelled by the manifest 
protection of God accorded to them 
Tlus heavenly citv, then, while it so- 
journs on earth, calls citizens out of all 
nations, and gathers together a society 
of pilgrims of all languages, not scru- 
pling about diversities in the manners, 
laws, and institutions whereby earthly 
peace is secured and mamtained, but 
recognising that, however vanous 
these are, they all tend to one and the 
same end of earthly peace It there- 
fore is so far from rescinding and abol- 
ishing these diversibes, that it even 
preserves and adopts them, so long 
only as no hmdrance to the worship of 
the one supreme and true God is thus 
introduced Even the heavenly aty, 
therefore, while in its state of pilgrim- 
age, avails Itself of the peace of eartii, 
and, so far as it can without mjurmg 
faith and godliness desires and mam- 
tams a common agreement among men 
regardmg the acquisition of the neces- 
saries of life, and makes this earthly 
peace bear upon the peace of heaven, 
for this alone can be truly called and 
esteemed the peace of the reasonable 
creatures, consistmg as it does m the 
perfectiy ordered and harmomous en- 
joyment of God and of one another in 
God When we shall have reached 
that peace, this mortal life shall ^ve 
place to one that is eternal, and our 


body shall be no more this animal 
body which by its corruption weighs 
down the soul, but a spintual body 
feeling no want, and m all its mem- 
bers subjected to the will In its pil- 
grim state the heavenly city possesses 
this peace by faith, and by this faith it 
lives nghteously when it refers to the 
attornment of that peace every good 
acbon towards God and man, for the 
life of the city is a social life. 

For though the soul may seem to 
rule the body admirably, and the rea- 
son the vices, if the soul and reason 
do not themselves obey Cod, as God 
has commanded them to serve Him, 
they have no proper authority ovei 
the body and the vices For what 
kind of mistress of the body and the 
vices can that mmd be which is ignor- 
ant of the true Cod, and which instead 
of being subject to His authonty, is 
prostituted to the corruptmg infiu- 
ences of the most vicious demons? It 
IS for this reason that the virtues which 
it seems to itself to possess, and by 
which it restrams the body and the 
vices that it may obtain and keep what 
it desires, are rather vices than virtues 
so long as there is no reference to Cod 
m the matter For although some sup- 
pOTe that virtues which have a refer- 
ence only to themselves, and are de- 
sired only on their own account, are 
yet true and genume virtues, the fact 
IS that even then they are inflated with 
pnde, and are therefore to be reckoned 
vices rather than virtues For as that 
which gives Me to the flesh is not de- 
nved from flesh, but is above it, so 
that which gives blessed hfe to man is 
not denved from man, but is some- 
thing above him, and what I say of 
man is true of every celestial power 
and virtue whatsoever 

But the peace which is pecubar to 
ourselves we enjoy now with God 
by faith, and shall hereafter enjoy eter- 
nally with Him by sight But the 
peace which we enjoy an this Me 
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whether common to all or peculiar to 
ourselves, is rather the solace of our 
misery than the positive cnjovmcnl of 
felicity Our vcr\' nghleousncss, too, 
though true in so far ns it has respect 
to the true good, « \ct in this life of 
such a kind that it consists rather m 
the remission of sms tlian ui tlic |Mt* 
fecting of wlucs Witness the pn^e^ 
of the whole cilj of God m its pilgnm 
stale, for it cnes to God bv the mouth 
of all Its members, 'rorgi\c ns our 
debts as \\c forgive our debtors 2' 
And this pravor is efficacious not (or 
those \\hose faith is “without works 
and dead,’ 2 ^ but for those w Iiosc faith 
worketh by lo\ c ” For as reason 
though sub]cclcd to God, is \cl 
“pressed down bj the corruptilde 
body ” 31 So long as it is in this mor- 
tal condition, it has not perfect author- 
ity over vice, and therefore this praver 
is needed by the nghtcous For though 
It ciercises authontv, the \iecs do not 
submit witliout a struggle For how- 
ever well one maintains the conflict, 
and however thoroughly he has sub- 
dued these enemies, there steals m 
some evil thing, which, if it do not find 
ready expression in act, slips out bv 
the lips, or insinuates itself mto the 
thought, and therefore his peace is not 
full so long as he is at war with his 
vices For it is a doubtful conflict he 
wages with those that resist, and his 
victory over those that are defeated 
IS not secure, but full of anxiety and 
effort Amidst these temptahons, 
therefore, of all which it has been 
summarily said m the divine oracl^ 
“Is not human life upon earth a temp- 
tation?” 32 ^^0 but a proud man can 
presume that he so hves that he has 
no need to say to God, "Forgive us our 

28Matt.vi 12 

29Jas u 17 

M Gal V 6 

31 Wisdom u 15 

32 Job vu 1 


debu®" And Mich a mm k not grcit, 
but Mvnllrn mid puffed up with \anity, 
and rt pistiv rcMskd h\ Him who 
nbuml.uitK gisei grace la the humble 
VSbriice it Is ‘laid "Cod rcslrtclh the 
promt, Init pivclh grace to the hum- 
ble In tliK then, consisli the 
nghkoiimew of ;i mm. tint tii sulv 
mil huiiMdf to God. lus body to his 
^out, mid 1n< vices, den when Ihcv 
reW to bis rMsnn winch eitlier dt- 
foals or at last resists them, and .iKo 
ill it he liet; from God grace to do liis 
dills and tin pardon of lus <ins, and 
that be retidir to God lbud« for all 
the blessings he retnses But, 111 tint 
final prace to which nil our nghteniis- 
niss h.e? reference, and for the sake of 
sshtdi It n maintained, as our nature 
shall cniov n sound immorlalita and 
inc-omiption, and shall In\c no more 
Mccs and ns we shall ctpcncncc no 
resistance cither from ourselves or 
from others, it will not be neecssan 
that reason should rule \iccs which 
no longer exist, but Cod shall nilc the 
man, and the soul shall rule the bod\* 
with n swcclncss and facility suil.iblc 
to the fehcilv of a life which is done 
T n ^nd tins condition 

shall there be eternal, and we shall be 
assured of its elenuty, and thus the 
peace of this blessedness and the 
blessedness of this peace shall be the 
supreme good 


the beatific vision and 
eternal felicity’' 


now let us consider, wtli such 
abiity as God may vouchsafe, how the 
saints sM be employed when they 
are clothed m immortal and spmtual 


»Jas IV e. 1 Pet V 5 
3< Gratte ffientorum 
The City of God, Bk xtu 29-80 
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njitl v^licn llu' fi(«h ’jli.ili h\c 
Tift lono f in » Ht'shh Inil i «rjnntnal 
Ami iiult't d. to toll iho tniUi, 
I am .it a lo*t< In umli i*>l ukI llio iwtiirr 
ftf tint imploMiiont. nr. ‘•Inll I r.ttlirr 
’^'iv rtpovo *«ul tMM', for It Inv lunor 
comr vMtliin tho r.inro of nn 
'on'-o'v A*ul if I ‘•Imnlil «.]V‘ ik of im 
mind nr mulrr’it.nulmi!. \\lnl is mir 
itink r^t imlui'i in (nintinison of iis 
••will mi Poi tlvn slriM he thu 
*’lU'ire nf Cntl ulmli,* .i^ tlio .iposllc 
‘Vi'^vtli .ill nmlirvl.imhnii.’*''** — 
til it ]<t In •. IV ,il! liuniiui and fH‘rli.ips 
•ill mijjolic untit. rsl.nuliiic. 1 ml err- 
limK m»t tlio iliMiic Th.it it piswth 
onrs lilt re is nn dmibt . hot if ii p isscth 
llial nf ilio ani'nls — .111(1 he who s.i\s 
“rtf/ limit rslamhnii" st tins to make no 
SHi'plKin 111 thtir f o our.— then ss’C 
must imdcrstaml him lo mean timl 
ncitlur we nor llu* niicels c.m nnclcr- 
st.imk as God nn<l< rstamls. the pe.icc 
V Inch God Himself < iijovs Douhllcss 
this passplh all iindorstandinff hnt Hts 
own Bui ns w e shall one d.iv he made 
to participalc, according to our slen- 
der capacily, in His peace, both m 
ourseKos, and with our ncighhonr, and 
W’llh God our chief good, in this re- 
spect the angels underjitand the pence 
of God in their own measure, and men 
too, tliough now far behind Uicm, 
whatever spiritual advance they have 
made For we must remember how 
great a man lie was who said, "We 
know in part, and we prophesy in part, 
until that which is perfect is come,” 
and "Now we see through a glass, 
darkly, but then face to face ” Such 
also IS now the vision of the holy an- 
gels, who arc also called our angels, 
because we, being rescued out of the 
power of darkness, and receiving the 
earnest of the Spint, are translated 
into the kingdom of Christ, and al- 

3® Phil IV 7 

3'r I Cor au 9, 10 

38 1 Cor xui 12 


ready begin to liclong to those angels 
with whom we shall enjoy tlial holv 
and most drlighlful city of God of 
which we linsc now written .so much 
Thus, Ihrn, the angels of God arc our 
iUigcls. as Clinst is God’s and also ours 
1 hev arc God’s, hcc.iusc ihcv have not 
.ih.mdoncd Him thev arc ours, he- 
C.1USCWC arc llicir fellow -citi 7 cns. The 
Lord Jesus also said, "See that vc de- 
spise not one of these little ones for 
I sav unto you, That in heaven Ihcir 
.mgels do alwavs sec the face of my 
Father which is in heaven *’ As, 
then, tlicy see, so shall w'C also see, but 
not )ct do W’C thus see Wicicfore 
the apostle uses the words cited a little 
ago. "Now we see through a glass, 
darkly, but then face to face” This 
wsion is reserved as the rcw'ard of our 
faith, and of it the Apostle John also 
sas's. "Wlien lie shall appear, we shall 
l>c like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is ” By “the face” of God we are 
to understand His manifestation, and 
not n pari of the body similar to that 
which m our bodies w'c call bv that 
name. 

And so, when I am asked how the 
saints shall be employed m that spir- 
itual body, I do not say what I see, but 
I say whnl I believe, according to that 
which I lead m the psalm, “I believed, 
therefore have I spoken I say, 
then, they shall in the bodv see God, 
but whether they shall see Him by 
means of the body, as now we see the 
sun, moon, stars, sea, earth, and all 
that IS in it, that is a difficult question 
For it IS hard to say that the saints 
shall then have such bodies that they 
shall not be able to shut and open their 
eyes as they please, while it is harder 
still to say that every one who shuts his 
ejres shall lose the vision of God For 
if the prophet Ehsha, though at a dis- 

88 Malt xviM 10 

*8 1 John lu 2 

*^Ps cxvi 10 
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tance, saw his servant Gehazi, who 
thought that his wickedness would es* 
cape his master’s observation and ac- 
cepted gifts from Naaman the Syrian, 
whom the prophet had cleansed from 
his foul leprosy, how much more shall 
the samts in the spmtual body see all 
thmgs, not only though their eyes be 
shut, but though they themselves be 
at a great distance? For then shall be 
“that which is perfect," of which the 
apostle savs, "^Ve know m part, and 
we prophesy in part, but w'hen that 
which is perfect is come, then that 
wluch is in part shall be done aw'ay ** 
Then, that he may illustrate as well as 
possible, by a simde, how superior the 
future hfe is to the life now hved, not 
only bv ordinar\’ men, but even bv the 
foremast of the saints, he savs, **\Vhen 
I was a child, I understood as a child, 

I spake ns a child, I thought as a child, 
but when I became a man, I put away 
cluldish things Now we see through 
a glass, darUv, but then face to face 
now 1 know in part, but then shall I 
know’ even as also I am kTioNvn ” If, 
then, c\cn in this life, in Mhich the 
prophetic power of remarkable men is 
no more worthy to be compared to the 
vision of the future life than childhood 
IS to manhood, Ebsha, though distant 
from his servant, saw him accepting 
gifts, shall we sa\ that w'hen that 
which IS perfect is come, and the cor- 
niptible bod\ no longer oppresses the 
soul but 15 incorruptible and offers no 
impediment to it, the samts shall need 
IkkIiIv o>es to sec, though Elisha had 
no need of them to sec his sersint 
Tor following tlic Scpluaginl \crsion, 
tliesc are the prophet’s words “Did 
not m\ heart go with thee, when the 
man cime out of his chanol to meet 
thee ,ind thou lookedst his gdts^^* 
Or, ns the preslw ter Jerome rendered 
it from the Hebrew, *'^Vas not mv 

Cor 1111 ]I, 32 
O 2 Kings % 26 


heart present when the man 
from bis chanot to meet thee?” Tne 
prophet said that he saw this wth his 
heart, miraculously aided by God, as 
no one can doubt Bui how much 
more abundanfly shall fhe samts en- 
joy dus gift when God shall be all in 
all? Nevertheless the bodily ^es also 
shall have theu* office and Aeir place, 
and shall be used by the spirit dirougb 
the spiritual body For the prophet did 
not forgo die use of his eyes for se^ 
mg what was before them, though he 
did not need them to see his absent 
servant, and though he could have 
seen diese present objects m spuit, 
and with his eyes shut, as he saw 
things far distant m a place where 
he himself was not Far be it, then, 
from us to say that m die hfe to come 
the samts shall not see God when their 
eyes are shut, smee they shall always 
see Him with the spirit 

But the question anses, whether, 
when their eyes are open, they shall 
see Him with the bodily eye? If the 
eyes of the spintual body have no 
more power than the eves which we 
now possess, manifestly God cannot 
be seen with them They must be of 
a verj' different pow'er if they can look 
upon that incorporeal nature which is 
not contained in any place, but is all 
in ever)' place For though w'e say that 
God IS in heaven and on earth, as He 
Himself says bv the prophet, ‘T 
heaven and earth,” ** \ve do not mean 
that dierc is one part of God in heaven 
and another part on earth, but He is 
all m heaven and all on eartii, not at 
alternate intervals of time, but both 
at once, ns no bodily nature can be 
The c\c, then, shall have a vastly su- 
perior power,— the power not of keen 
sight, such as is ascribed to serpents or 
eagles, for how e\ cr keenly these ani- 
mals sec thev can discern nothing but 
bodil) substances,— but the power of 


*1 jer xxni 24 
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Jrt’jnc ]V><srhK* it 

111 .? |>i»\v<r of \iNjon wlmh 

1 < mjwrTtilv tomtiuimcil<‘<I to tl«* 
t\c< of tl’f' lu>f\ ]o 1 j wliilr \<t in thiv 
ImhK. uhen lu' to Gml, *I 
In\<' h{,iul of 'flirc In tfn lirint»*of 
the wr. Inil now mint' tn r soflli 1 l«*o 
whcT'eforo 1 nl'hor nu'-i'lf. «ul melt 
nw.u. -nul c»mnl iin‘-elf tlint 'intl 
aOie^," *’ nUlioiijOi tin re is no rt.mm 
win we slnnilel not timierst.tml this of 
the i\r of tin 111 irl, of wlmh tlu* 
.-iposllc vns ihi ines of \onr 

Wirt itltimmnU’fr Dul tint C«tl 
s!ull Ik* <tcn willi tin <e o\i s no C'lms- 
tian iloulws who hi’lunincls ntct'pt*; 
wlinl our Coil nn<l Mister sus, 
' BJf ssrd nre the pure in hrnrl for thej 
shill <ce Gntl.’ *• Hut wlnthcr in the 
future life Cod shall also he seen with 
tlic Iwdih t\c, tins is now our qnrs- 
tioii 

The cspression of Scripture. “And 
Jill flesh shall 5cc llic salvation of 
God;'<^ mav without difliciillv be 
understood as if it were said, “And 
c\on man shall sec the Chnsl of God “ 
And He certainly was seen m the 
Ixidy. and shall be seen in the bodv 
when He judges qiiith and dead And 
that Chnsl is the salsation of God, 
manv other passages of ScnpUirc wit- 
ness, but especially the words of the 
venerable Simeon, who, when he had 
received into his hands the infant 
Christ, said, “Now JcUest TIiou Thy 
servant depart in peace, according to 
Thy word for mine eyes have seen 
Thy Salvation “ ‘*® As for the words of 
the above-mentioned Job, as they arc 
found in the Hebrew manuscripts, 
“And in my flesh I shall see God,” 
no doubt they were n prophecy of the 
resurrection of the flesh, yet he does 

Job xhi 5, 0, 

<®Eph i 18 
Matt V 8 
'’®Luke HI 6 
<®Luke 11 29, 30 
®® Job XIX 26 


not sav “bv llie flcsli ” And indeed, if 
bo bad s.nd Ibis, it would still be pos- 
Nible that Clirisl was meant by “God”, 
for Chnsl sli.ill bo seen by the flesh m 
the flpsh. But e\cn understanding it 
of Cod, It is onlv equivalent to saying, 
1 sb.ill lie m the flesh wben I sec God 
Thou the apostle’s cipression, “face to 
face “ docs not oblige us to believe 
that w'c shall see God b)' tlie bodily 
face in w lucli arc the eyes of the body, 
for we shall see Him without intcrmis- 
Mon in spirit And if the apostle had 
not referred to the face of the inner 
man. he would not have said, "But we, 
with un\ oiled face beholding as in a 
glass the glon' of the Lord, arc trans- 
i^ormed into the same image, from 
glory to glory', ns by the Spmt of the 
L^rd ’ In the same sense we under- 
stand what the Psalmist sings, “Draw 
near unto Him, and be enlightened, 
and your faces shall not be 
ashamed’*^'* For it is by faith wc 
draw near to God, and faith is an act 
of the spint, not of llie body. But os 
wc do not know what degree of per- 
fection the spiritual body shall attain, 
— for here wc speak of a matter of 
wbidi wc Imve no experience, and 
upon wbich tlic authonty of Scripture 
docs not definitely pronounce,— it is 
necessary lliat tlio words of the Book 
of Wisdom be illustrated m us “The 
Thoughts of mortal men are bmid, and 
our forecastings uncertain ” 

For if that reasoning of the philoso- 
phers, by winch they attempt to make 
out (lint intelligible or mental objects 
are so seen by the mind, and sensible 
or bodily objects so seen by the body, 
that the former cannot be discerned by 
the mmd through the body, nor the lat- 
ter by the mmd itself without the body, 
—if this reasoning were trustworthy, 

Di ICor xiit 12 
^2 Cor m 18 
®3Ps xxxiv 5 
G«Wisd ix 14 
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then it would certainly follow that God 
could not be seen by the eye even of 
a spintual body But tlus reasoning 
IS exploded both by true reason and 
by prophebc authonty For who is 
so bttle acquainted uxth the truth as 
to say that God has no cognisance of 
sensible objects? Has He theieforc 
a body, the eves of which give Hun 
this knowledge^ Moreover, wlnt ue 
have just been relating of the prophet 
Ehsha, does this not sufficiently show 
that bodily things can be discerned 
by the spmt wiAout the help of the 
body? For when that sen ant received 
the gifts, certainly this was a bodily 
or matenal transacbon, > et the prophet 
sa\v it not by the body, but bv tlie 
spirit As, therefore, it is agreed that 
bodies are seen by tiie spirit, ^vhat if 
the power of the spmtual body sbaH 
be so great that spmt also is seen by 
the bodv? For God is a spmt Besides, 
each man recognises his own life — 
that life by which he now' lives in the 
bodv, and which vivifies these eardily 
members and causes them to grow — 
by an mtenor sense, and not by his 
bodily eye, but the life of other men, 
though it IS mvisible, he sees with the 
bodily eye For how do we distinguish 
between hvmg and dead bodies, ex- 
cept bv seemg at once both the body 
and the life w’hich we cannot see save 
by the eye^ But a life without a body 
we cannot see thus 

Wherefore it may very w'ell be, and 
It IS thoroughly credible, that we shall 
m die future world see die material 
forms of the neiv heavens and the new 
eardi in such a wav that we shall most 
distincdy recognise God everywhere 
present and governing all ihmgs, ma- 
tenal as well as spmtual, and shall see 
Him, not as now we understand the 
mvisible thmgs of God, by the dungs 
which are made,55 and see Him darUv, 
as in a mirror, and in part, and rather 

65 Rom 1 20 


by faith than by bodilv vision of ma- 
tenal appearances, but by means of 
the bodies vve shall wc«ir and winch 
we shall sec wherever we turn our 
e\^s As we do not believe, but scse 
that the living men around us who arc 
exercising vital functions are abve, 
though vve cannot see their life with- 
out their bodies, but see it most dis- 
tincUy bv means of their bodies, so, 
vvherev cr w c shall look w ith those spir- 
itual cv’es of our future bodies, vv’e 
shall then, too, by means of bodilv 
substances behold God, though a 
spmt, ruling all things Either, tlicro- 
fore, the cv es shall possess some qual- 
itv' similar to that of the mind, bv 
which tbev mav be able to discern 
spintual things, and among diesc God, 
— a supposibon for which it is diffi- 
cult or even impossible to find an^ 
support m Scnphire,— or, winch is 
more easv' to comprehend, God will be 
so known bv us, and shall be so much 
before us, that we shall see Hun bv 
die spmt in ourselves, in one another, 
in Himself, m the new heav-ens and 
the new earth, m everv' created thing 
which shall then exist, and also by the 
bodv vve shall see Him m ev'erv body 
which the keen vision of the eve of the 
^mtual body shall reach Out 
mougbts also shall be visible to all, 
•for then shall be fulfilled the words 
of the apostle, "Judge nothing before 
the time, until the Lord come, who 
toth wiH brmg to light the hidden 
ttungs of darkness, and will make man- 
dest the thoughts of the heart, and 
^very one have praise of 


. iT V “at tehaty, 

vvfoch shall be tainted with no evil 

'v“? and which 

M afford leisure for the praises of 
God, who shaB be all m oll| For I 
Jreow not what other emplownent 
there can he where no lassitude shaff 


1 Cor n 5 
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nrlhilN, nor mw want 
hlf to 1 il>n«r. ! p<linon»Oir(l al<o 
hv il>«' *icn‘tl Jn \sl«t.h 1 tear! or 
ht ir the \xortl«. nrc llirv that 

<hvc’]l in T)»\ htnitc. O ly^rtl. tliov wiH 
i'o ^UW pruMnf Thco." *• All the m<'m- 
Ixr^ nntl otrtiK of llir incnrmptihlp 
Ws, winch now we <t'o to lx* ‘itnlcd 
In vanrutn nccc’.cir) \i<ps ^hall con* 
Inhnlc to tiu pr.n<« ^ of Cnd, for in 
lint hfo ncn( u.tv «h ill Inxo no phcc. 
hill full, Ci'itnn ‘iccun. ncrlistinp 
fchcjt> Tor all timer’ part*; of the 
hntliU innnom.wlmh ire diMnlmtctl 
ihronch the whole ho'K. wjtliin and 
without and of wlnth \ ln\e jmt hern 
<a\im» tint they at prc-sonl ohidc our 
olweraatmn. eh ill then he tliecemcd, 
and. along viih tlu o'hfr Great and 
niarv‘ellous tliecoxencs winch shall 
then I indie ration d innnls in praise of 
the great Artificer, there shall he the 
cn}n\Tncnt of a hemlv which nppeds 
to the reason AMiat power of move* 
mcnl such bodies shall jiosscss. I ha\c 
not the anclncily rashly to define, as I 
ha\c not the ahilitv to conceive 
Nevertheless I will sav that in any 
case, both in motion and at rest, they 
shall be, as in tbcir appearance, 
seemly, for into that state nothing 
which IS unseemly shall be admitted 
One tiling is certain, the body slial! 
fortliw'ilh be wliercvcr the spirit wills, 
and the spirit shall will notlnng which 
IS unbecoming either to the spirit or 
to tlie body True honour shall be 
there, for it shall be denied to none 
who IS worthy, nor yielded to any 
unworthy, neither shall any unworthy 
person so much as sue for it, for none 
but the worthy shall be there True 
peace shall be there, where no one 
shall suffer opposition either from 
himself or any other God Himself, 
who IS the Author of virtue, shall 
there be its reward, for, as there is 

’'^Ps bcxxiv 4 
Numbers. 


nothing greater or bolter, He has 
promised Himself. What else was 
meant bv His word through the 
prophet. 'T w'lll be your God, and ye 
shall be mv people,”®® than, I shall 
be (heir satisfaction, 1 shall be all that 
men bonmirablv desire,— life, and 
lienitlu and nourishment, and plenty, 
and glor\’, and honour, and peace, and 
nil good things? This, too, is the right 
inlcr|>rclntinn of the saving of the 
apostle, "That God may be all m 
all.”®® He shall be llio end of our 
desires who shall be seen without end, 
lo\cd wilbonl clov, praised without 
weariness This outgoing of affection, 
this employment, shall certainly be, 
like eternal life itself, common to all. 

Hut who can conceive, not to say 
describe, wliat degrees of honour and 
glorj^ shall be awarded to tlie vanous 
degrees of ment? Yet it cannot be 
doubled that tbcrc shall be degrees 
And m tliat blessed city there shall be 
this great blessing, that no infcnor 
shall on %7 any superior, ns now the 
archangels arc not envied by the an- 
gels, because no one will wish to be 
what he has not received, though 
bound in strictest concord with him 
who has received, ns in the body the 
finger does not seek to be the eye, 
though both members are harmoni- 
ously included in the complete struc- 
ture of the body And thus, along 
wlh his gift, greater or less, each 
shall receive this further gift of con- 
tentment to desire no more than he 
has 

Neither are we to suppose that be- 
cause sin shall have no power to de- 
hght them, free will must be with- 
(^wn It will, on the contrary, be all 
the more truly free, because set free 
from delight in sinning to take unfad- 
ing delight in not sinning For the first 
fi:cedom of will which man received 

®®Lev XXVI 12 

0® 1 Cor XV 28 
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■w lien he was created iipnglil consisted 
In an nbilits’ not to sin, but also in an 
abiht\’ to sin, whereas this Inst free- 
dom of will shall be siipcnnr inasmuch 
as It shall not be able to sin This, in- 
deed, shall not be a natural abilil\ , but 
the gift of God For it is one thing to 
be God, another thing to be a partaker 
of God God by nature cannot sin but 
the partaker of God receives this in- 
ability from God And in this dninc 
gift there \vas to bo obsened this 
gradation, that man should first recci\c 
a free wll bv which he v ns able no! 
to Sin, and at last a free will by \\ Inch 
he was not able to sin -the former 
bemg adapted to the acquiring of 
ment, the latter to the cnjovmciit of 
the reward But the nature thus 
constituted, basing sinned when it 
had the abihty to do so, it js bv a 
more abundant grace that it is deliv- 
ered so as to reach tliat freedom in 
which It cannot sm For as the first 
immortality which Adam lost bv sin- 
ning consisted m lus being able not to 
die, while the last shall consist in his 
not being able to die, so the fii^t free 
yvm consisted in his being able not to 
sm, the last m his not being able to 

sm And ftus piety and jusbee sliaB 

be as mdeteasible as liappmcss For 
«ert^y by sinning we lost both piety 
and happiness, but when we lost liaii 
piness, we did not lose the love of it 
we to say that God Himself is not 
tree because He cannot sin? In that 
aty then, there shall he free will, one 
in ^ the cibzens, and indivisible m 
each, dehvered from all ill, fiUed ivith 
all good, enjoymg mdefeasibly the de- 
hghts of eternal joys, obhnous of sms 
obbvious of suffenngs, and yet not so 
obbvious of Its dehverance as to be 
■ungrateful to its Deliverer 
The soul, then, shall have an intel- 
lectual remembrance of its past ills, 


« Or, the former to a state of nroba 
bon, the latter to a state of reward 


but, so far ns regards sensible c^cpcn 
tnec, the^ shall be <|Uit£ forgotten 
Korn skilful plissitmii kmms. inflect), 
pnifi ssiomlU nlmost all llic diseases, 
full {'xprThncnt.illy lie is ignonul of a 
great number wlucb be himself has 
nc\<r suffered from A<, therefore, 
tlierc art luo wnss of kiiouing c\ii 
tilings,— one bv meninl insight, the 
other bv sensible cxpeneuce, for it is 
one thing to understand oil mccs by 
the wisdom of n culhsatid mmd, an- 
other to understmd them by the fool- 
ishness of an abandoned life,— so also 
there are two wa\s of fnrgctlmc csib 
For a \\f ll-uis|nitted ,ind learned man 
forgets them one way . and he wlio lias 
cxpenmcntalK suffered from them for 
gets llicm another,— the former by no- 
gk^rimg what he has learned, the latter 
bv escaping what be has stifftred And 
in tins latter w.a> the saints shall for- 
get their past ills, for they shall lin\c 
so tliorouglily escaped them all, that 
lhc\ shall be quite blotted out of tbcir 
experience But their mlcllcctual 
knowledge, wlucb shall be great, shall 
keep them acquainted not only wath 
their own past woes, but with the 
eternal suffenngs of die lost For if 
thev were not to know tliat they had 
been miserable, how could thev, as 
the Psalmist say^s, for c\er sing the 
mercies of God? Certmnlv that city 
shall have no greater jov than the 
celebration of the grace of Chnsl, 
avho redeemed us bv His blood There 
shall be accomplisbed the words of 
the psalm, “Be sbll, and know that 
I am God " There shall be the 
great Sabbadi avhich has no evening, 
which God celebrated among His first 
works, as it is woitten, “And God 
rested on the seventh day from all His 
works which He had made And God 
blessed the seventh day, and sancti- 
fied It, because that in it He had rested 
from all His work which God began 

®2ps xlvi 10 
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to make.”®* For we shall ourselves 
be the seventh day, when we shall he 
filled and replenished wth God’s 
blessing and sanctification There 
shall we be still, and know that He is 
God, that He js that which we our- 
selves allied to be when we fell away 
from Him, and listened to the vmce 
of the seducer, “Ye shall be as gods,” 
and so abandoned God, who would 
have made us as gods, not by desert- 
ing Him, but by participating in Him 
For without Ibm what have we ac- 
complished, save to pensh m His 
anger^ But when we are restored by 
Him, and perfected wth greater 
grace, we shall have eternal leisure to 
see that He is God, for we shall be 
full of Him when He shall be all in all 
For even our good works, when they 
are understood to be rather His dian 
ours, are imputed to us that we may 
enjoy this Sabbath rest For if we at- 
tribute them to ourselves, they shall 
be servile, for it is said of the Sabbath, 
'*Ye shall do no servile work m it”®* 
Wherefore also it is said by Ezekiel the 
prophet, “And I gave them my Sab- 
baths to be a sign between me and 
them that they might know that I am 
the Lord who sanctify them “ This 
knowledge shall be perfected when 
we shall be perfectly at rest, and shall 
perfectly know that He is God 
This Sabbath shall appear sbll more 
clearly if we count the ages as days, in 
accordance widi the periods of tune 

Gen u 3, 3 

Gen m 5 
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defined m Scnpture, for that penod 
will be found to be the seventh The 
first age, as the first day, extends from 
Adam to the deluge, the second from 
the deluge to Abraham, equalling the 
first, not in length of tune, but m the 
number of generations, there bemg ten 
m each From Abraham to the advent 
of Chnst there are, as the evangelist 
Matthew calculates, three penods, in 
each of which are fourteen genera- 
tions,— one period from Abraham to 
David, a second from David to the 
caphvity, a third from the captivity to 
the birth of Chnst in the flesh There 
are thus five ages m all The sixth is 
now passing, and cannot he measured 
by any number of generations, as it 
has been said, "It is not for you to 
know the tames, which the Father hath 
put m His own power ” After tins 
penod Cod shall rest as on the seventh 
day, when He shall give us (who shall 
be the seventh day) rest in Himself 
But there is not now space to treat of 
these ages, suffice it to say that the 
seventh shall be our Sabbath, which 
shall be brought to a close, not by an 
evemng, but by the Lord's day, as an 
eighth and eternal day, consecrated by 
the resurrection of Christ, and prefig- 
uring the eternal repose not only of 
the spint, but also of the body There 
we shall rest and see, see and love, 
love and praise This is what shall he 
m die end without end For what 
odier end do we propose to ourselves 
than to attain to the kmgdom of which 
diere is no end? 
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Tfu men more ( (Imi IIhWk t'> i*n4 

Olid fnitcd more alijtdb A lit# lud '' H »f'\i * »;’*'d m 

led him lo thccl.iim ih it he Ind niuind fh '- 1 jf<h .n'* fh> u*mi* i‘ h'‘ *‘xhib,lr< 
in the coiitroxcrsu^ it {>ceK«oiH*d nlhinlfd Ih’ U 't inhid< of the (t*n* A 
nntiinihst (more specific ill\ a mitt tl ih'l who ‘oitqht to h^i.od th* 
pwchologs, politics, «in(l itionl*. upon th** pmuiph • *‘t lytdi*' l'» 

Wi\s, none tlic less, a rnlionitist, anti he mlKirt tl tie llov:il Vk.i* Iv of 
for whnl he considered its eViijjecntt d fllttiiUon to i •iifuik d d* *'sil< Iti p >htH“S 
he succeeded, at onu tunc or another, in olTi mhojt 'dt p utn-s ti> the (hspnle 
hclwcen king and parlnmcnl He othocalul p.dit« d ah»nlniism in 
to forestall a nimous cisd strife, hut while he won thi nippnrt of tin* eourtior • 
lie affonded the conslilulionahsts Upon Clurhs* ‘sde, lumtsir. hts fillut* 
to defend the principle of the divine nijlit of \ mes. *'nd lus sid»M itni nl wdhng 
ness to accommodate his own mcws to the Jntcrr<ls (‘f tlu df failn snsirciunts 
of the constUutionnlists, alienated the parts of tli< I mu hut thil not succt'd 
whollv m removing all suspicion from the minds of tie nthi r p iris In n hCJi^o* 
he succeeded in arousing the ire of ccclcsnsiics hs his .ipp.irt nt atheism and 
lus suhordinalion of church to stale Hobbes’ principal worls art Dc CnC 
(1842), m which appeared n resrsed scrsion of his controserslil The £frn»ni^ 
of Law (svidely circulated m unpublished fonn in 1010), Ltviatlum (10*51). 
De Corpore (1655), and De Honniic (1658) 


LEVIATHAN ' 

Or the Matter, Form, and 
Power of a Commonsstalth, 
Ecclesiastical and Cistl 
Tee First Part, of Man 

chapter VI 

OF TBE interior BEGINNINGS OF 

1 Reprinted from the Molesworth edi- 
tion, London, 1841 


VOLUNTARY MOTlON«?, CONTMONLY 
CAIXED THE PASSIONS 

There be in animals, two sorts of 
jTioffons pcoiilinr to them one called 
oifoi, begun m generation, and con- 
bnued without intcmiption through 
their whole hfe, such ns are the course 
of the Wood, the pulse, the breathing, 
Uie concoction, nufnfrou, excretion, 
file , to which motions there needs no 
help of imagmohon the other is ani- 
mal motion, otherwise called tohintanj 
192 
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tnoffon; ns lo lo to move 
anv of our limbs in sucb manner ns is 
Tint fnncicd in our minds Tliat sense 
of motion m the organs nnd intcnor 
parts of man's bodv, caused by the 
achon of the things we see, hear, &c j 
and tint fancy is but the relies of the 
same motion, remaining after sense, 
has been already said in the first and 
second chapters And because going, 
sprofa‘ng, and the like \olunlarj' mo- 
tions, depend aKvnj s upon a precedent 
thought of uhifhcr, which watjf and 
lofmt, it IS evident tliat the imagination 
is the first internal beginning of ah 
soliintaiy motion And allhongh un- 
studied men do not conceive any mo- 
tion at all to be there, where the thing 
moved is invisible, or the space it is 
mo\cd in is, for the shortness of it, 
insensible, )'ct that docs not hinder 
but that such motions arc. For let a 
space be never so little, that which is 
moved over a greater space, whereof 
that little one is part, must first be 
moved over that These small begin- 
nings of motion, Within the body of 
man, before they appear in walking, 
speaking, sinking, and other visible 
acbons, are commonly called en- 
DEAVOUn 

Tins endeavour, when it is toward 
somethmg which causes it, is called 
appeitte, or DESmE, the latter being 
the general name, and the other often- 
times restrained to signify the desire 
of food, namely hunger and thtrst. 
And when the endeavour is fromwaid 
somedung, it is generally called aver- 
sion. These words, appetite and aver- 
sion, we have from the Latms, and 
they both of them signify the motions, 
one of approachmg, the other of retir- 
mg So ^0 do the Greek works for 
the same, which are opft-^ and i^opp4 
For nature itself does often press 
upon men those truths, which after- 
wards, when they look for somewhat 
beyond nature, they stumble at For 
the Schools find in mere appetite to 


go, or move, no actual motion at all. 
but because some motion they must 
acknowledge, they call it metaphoncal 
motion, which is but an absurd 
spcccli, for though words may he 
colled metaphorical, bodies and mo- 
tions cannot. 

That which men desire, they are 
also said to love, and to hate those 
things for which they have aversion. 
So that desire and love are the same 
tiung, save that by desire, we always 
signify the absence of the object, by 
love, most commonly the presence of 
the same. So also by aversion, we sig- 
nify the absence, and by hate, the 
presence of tlie object 

Of appetites and aversions, some are 
bom with men, as appebte of food, 
appebte of cxcrebon, and exonerabon, 
which may also and more properly 
he called aversions, from somewhat 
they feel in their bodies, and some 
oUier appebtes, not many. The rest, 
which are appebtes of particular 
things, proceed from expenence, and 
tnal of their effects upon themselves 
or other men For of things we know 
not at all, or believe not to be, we 
can have no further desire dian to 
taste and try But aversion we have 
for things, not only which we know 
have hurt us, but also that we do not 
know whether they will hurt us, or 
not 

Those dungs which we neiUier de- 
sire, nor hate, we are said to contemn, 
CONTEMPT being nothmg else but an 
inamobihty, or contumacy of the heart, 
in resisting the action of certam dungs, 
and proceeding from diat the heart is 
already moved otherwise, by other 
more potent objects, or from want of 
expenence of them 

And because the conshtubon of a 
man’s body is m continual mutabon, it 
is impossible that all the same thmgs 
should always cause m him the same 
appebtes and aversions, much less can 
aff men consent, m the desire of al- 
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most any one and the same object 
But whatsoever is the object of any 
man’s appetite or desire, that is it 
which he for his part cahclh good and 
the object of his hate and aversion, 
etil, and of his contempt, vih and in- 
considerabh For lliose words of good, 
evil, and contemptible, arc ever used 
^vlth relation to die person that useth 
them there being nothing simpK and 
absolutely so, nor anv common rule of 
good and e\nl, to be taken from the 
nature of the objects themselves, but 
from the person of the man, wliero 
there is no Commonwcaltli, or, in a 
Couimonw’ealth, from the person that 
representeth it, or from an arbitrator 
or judge, whom men disagreeing shall 
by consent set up, and make his sen- 
tence the rule thereof 
The Latin tongue has two words, 
whose signiflcabons approach to those 
of good and evil, but they are not 
precisely the same, and those are puU 
chrum and turpe Whereof the former 
signifies that, which by some apparent 
signs promiseth good, and the latter, 
that which promiseth evil But m our 
tongue we have not so general names 
to express them by But for pukhrum 
we say m some thmgs, fair, m others, 
beauttful, or handsome, or gallant, or 
honourobfe, or comely, or amiable, 
and for turpe, foul, deformed, ugly, 
base, nauseous, and the hke, as the 
subject shall require, all which words, 
m their proper places, signify nott 
mg else but the mien or countenance, 
that promiseth good and evil So that 
of good there be three kinds, good m 
the promise, that is pulchntm, good in 
effect, as the end desired, which is 
called jucundum, deUghtful, and good 
as the means, which is called utile, 
profitable, and as many of evil for 
evil In promise, is that they call turpe, 
evil m effect, and end, is molestum, 
unpleasant, irouhlesome, and evd m 
the means, tnutile, unprofitahle, hurt- 
ful 


jU, in sense, that Mhich is really 
uithin us, !*», as I hnNC said before, 
onlv motion, caused liy the action of 
e\lcnial object*;, but in appearance, 
to (he sight, ligiit and colour, to the 
«ir, sound, to (lie noslnl, odour, etc , 
so, when the action of the same object 
IS continued from the eyes, cars, and 
other organs to the heart, (ho real ef- 
fect there IS nothing but motion, or 
endeavour, wbicli consistcth in appe- 
tite, or aversion, to or from the object 
moving But the apparcncc, or sense 
of that mobon, is that vvo either call 
dehghf or trouble of mind 
Tins motion, which is called appe- 
tite, and for the apparcncc of it delight 
and pleasure, scemeth to be a corroho- 
rabon of vital mobon, and a help 
thereunto, and therefore such things 
ns caused delight were not improperly 
called picunda, a juvondo, from help- 
mg or forbfr'ing, and the contrary 
molesta, offensiic, from hmdenng, and 
troubling tlie mobon vital 
Tleosurc, therefore, or dehghf is the 
apparence, or sense of good, and mo- 
lestation or displeasure, the apparence 
or sense of evil And consequently all 
oppehte, desire, and love, is accom- 
panied with some delight mote or less, 
and all habed and aversion, with more 
or less displeasure and offence 
Of pleasure or delights, some anse 
from tiie sense of an object present, 
and those may be called pleasures of 
sense, the word sensual, as it is used 
by those only that condemn them, hav- 
ing no place bU there be laws Of this 

land are all onerabons and exonera- 
bODS of the body, as also all that is 
pleasant, m the sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, or touch Others arise from the 
expectabon, that proceeds &om fore- 
sight of the end, or consequence of 
things, whether those thmgs in the 
sense please or displease And these 
are pleasures of the mmd of him that 
draweth those consequences and are 
generaUy called PY In the like man- 
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ncr. di^lMsuro*? nrc some m the 
spn<c. and called p\is. olliers in the 
cxpeclntion of consequences, and are 
called emir 


ciiArn.ii M 

or Tin: mrn m:\ci: or MWNnns 

B\ manner; I mean not here decency 
of bcIi.uTonr, as how one should salute 
another, or how a man should \sash his 
month or picL his teeth before com* 
pam, and such other points of the 
‘small morals’, but those qualities of 
mankind that concern their living lo» 
gelbcr in peace and unity To which 
end we arc to consider that the fchcity 
of this life consislelh not in the repose 
of a mind satisfied For there is no 
such /ints tdfmtus, utmost aim, nor 
jtmimnm honum, greatest good, as is 
spoken of in the books of the old moral 
philosophers Nor can a man any more 
live, whose desires are at an end, than 
he whose senses and imaginations are 
at a stand Fchcity is a continual 
progress of the desire, from one object 
to another, the attaining of the former 
being still but the way to the latter 
The cause whereof is that the object of 
man's desire is not to enjoy once only, 
and for one instant of time, but to 
assure for ever the way of his future 
desire And therefore the voluntary 
actions and inchnations of all men, 
tend not only to the procunng, but 
also to the assuring of a contented 
He, and differ only in the way which 
anseth partly from the diversity of 
passions m divers men, and pardy 
from the difference of the knowledge 
or opinion each one has of the causes 
which produce the effect desired 
So that in the first place, I put for a 
general mchnation of all mankmd, a 
perpetual and restless desire of pow^ 
after power, that ceaseth only in 


death And the cause of this is not 
alvvavs that a man hopes for a more 
intensive delight than he has already 
attained to, or tliat he cannot be con- 
tent with a moderate power, but be- 
cause he cannot assure tlie power and 
means to live well, winch he bath 
present, without the acquisition of 
more And from hence it is that kings, 
whose power is greatest, turn their en- 
deavours to the assuring it at home by 
laws, or abroad by wars, and when 
that IS done, there succeedeth a new 
desire, m some, of fame from new 
conquest; in others, of ease and sen- 
sual pleasure, in others, of admiration, 
or being flattered for excellence in 
some art, or other abihty of the mind 

Competition of riches, honour, com- 
mand, or other power, mchneth to 
contention, enmity, and war, because 
the way of one competitor, to the at- 
taining of his desire, is to lull, subdue, 
supplant, or repel the other Particu- 
larly, competition of praise, mchneth 
to a reverence of antiquity For men 
contend with the living, not with the 
dead, to these ascribing more than 
due, that they may obscure the glory 
of the other. 

Desire of ease, and sensual debght, 
disposeth men to obey a common 
power, because by such desires a man 
doth abandon protechon that 
might be hoped for from his own m- 
dustry and labour Fear of death, and 
wounds, disposeth to the same, and 
for the same reason On the contrary, 
needy men, and hardy, not contented 
with their present condition, as also 
all men that are ambitious of mihtary 
command, are mchned to contmue the 
causes of war, and to stir up trouble 
and sedition, for there is no honour 
mihtary but by war, nor any such 
hope to mend an ill game, as by caus- 
ing a new shuffle 

Desire of knowledge, and arts of 
peace, mchneth men to obey a com- 
mon power for such desire, contameth 
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a desire of leisure, and ccmsequently 
protechon £rom some other power than 
their own 


CHAPTER sm 

OF THE NATURAL CONDITION OF 

MANKIND AS CONCERNING THEIB 
FEUCnr AND MISERT 

Nature hath made men so equal, in 
the faculties of the body, and mind, 
as that though there he found one man 
sometimes manifestly stronger m body, 
or of quicker mind than another, yet 
when IS reckoned together, the 
fetence between man and man, is not 
so considerable, as that one man can 
thereupon claim to himself any bene- 
fit to whicli another may not pretend, 
as well as he For as to the strength 
of bodv, the weakest has strengUi 
enough to loll the strongest, either by 
secret madiination, or by confederacy 
With others, that are in tlie same dan- 
ger ivith himself 

And as to the faculhes of tie mmd, 
setting aside the arts grounded upon 
words, and espeaally Aat doll of pro- 
ceeding upon general and infalhble 
rules, called science, which very few 
have, and but in few things, os being 
not a nabve faculty bom with us, 
nor attamed, as prudence, while we 
look after some>vhat else, I find yet a 
greater eqa-ility amongst men than 
that of strength For prudence, 15 but 
expenence, which equal time, equally 
bestows on all men, in Aose thin gs 
^y equally apply themselves unto 
That which may perhaps make such 
equ-dity meredihle, is but a vam con- 
ceit of ones oxvn >visdom, which al- 
most oU men think they have m a 
greater degree than the vulgar, that 
IS, than all men but themselves, and 
a few others, whom by fame, or for 
concurring with themselves. the>' ap- 


prove For such IS fhe nature of men, 
that howsoever diey may acknowledge 
many others to be more witty, or more 
eloquent, or more learned, yet they 
vnll hardly believe there be many so 
wise as ^emselves, for they see their 
own wit at hand, and other men’s at a 
distance But this proveth rather that 
men are in that pomt equal, than un- 
equal For there is not ordinarily a 
greater sign of die equal distribution 
^ anythmg, dian that every man is 
contented with his share 
From dus equality of abihty, anseth 
equality of hope m the attaining of 
our ends And therefore if any two 
men desire the same thing, which 
nevertheless Aey cannot bodi enjoy, 
diey become enemies, and in the way 
to lieir end, which is prmcipally lieir 
own conservahon, and sometimes dieir 
delectation only, endeavour to destroy 
or subdue one another And from 
hence it comes to pass, that where an 
mvader hadi no more to fear, than an* 
odier man’s smgle power, if one plant, 
sow, build, or possess a convement 
seat, others may probably be eiqpected 
to come prepared with forces united, 
to dispossess, and deprive him, not 
only of die fruit of his labour, but abo 
of his hfe or hberty And die invader 
agam is in die like danger of another 
And from dus diffidence of one an- 
other, there is no way for any man to 
secure himself, so reasonable as an- 
ticipation, that is, by force, or wiles, 
to master die persons of all men he 
can, so long, till he see no other power 
great enough to endanger lum and 
this IS no more than his o^vn conserva- 
tion reqmreth, and is generally al- 
lowed Also because there be some, 
that talong pleasure m contemplating 
their own poxver in the acts of con- 
quest, whi(i they pursue farther dian 
dieir security requires, if others, that 
odienvise would be glad to be at ease 
ivithin modest bounds, should not by 
invasion mcrease their power, they 
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''OtiUlno*, HcaliV )nnr.limc, Un <Hml- 
mt» onl^ on itiejr dcfoiico lo Mibwt 
\nt! h\ con^cqut nro *^\c]\ lUMiwinti- 
tjo.i of doinsniem oxt-r im'« lu'ing 
nw'^'^iTx to 1 nixn*^ ('on«:irv xtion, it 
oujihl lo !x» ntloxxrd Inin 
Auxin, OKU Invo no plfi^nro but 
on ll»c conlnn n prcnl dt'il of pncf. 
in Vcrpint! fomjnnx, ulirrc Ibrrc i< 
nn jxoxxcr .ililr lo oxom'xp *hfm all 
IVr c\pi\ nnn looVolh lliat his oom- 
piniou should snlur* him. at the ^imc 
mto ho sols upon lutnstlf nml upon 
nil Signs of miiti-mpt. nr iinden.ilnint;. 
nnUiraUv ondci\ ours ns far as he dnros 
(''lu»h amnnest them that haxc no 
common pnxxcr lo i'i> them in qmol, 
far enonRh to mnhe them destroy 
each other), lo eslnrl a jircatcr \nluc 
from his conlnnm rs, h\ damage, and 
from others, hv the cvample 
So that m the nitiiro of man, \xe 
find three principal causts of qtiarrcl 
f^irsl, cc»m]ictilion, secondK, difTi* 
dence thirdly, plorx* 

The fint makclli men invade for 
gam, llic second, for safety, and the 
third, for reputation. The first use vio- 
loncc, lo make themselves masters of 
other men’s persons, wives, children, 
and cattle, the second, lo defend 
them, the third, for trifles, as a word, 
a smile, a different opinion, and anv 
Sign of undervalue, either direct in 
their persons, or by reflection in their 
kindred, their fnends, their nation, 
their profession, or their name 
Hereby it is manifest, that dunng 
the time men live without a common 
power to keep them all in awe, thev 
are in that condition which is called 
vvAn, and such a war, as is of every 
man, against every man For wab, 
consisteth not in battle only, or the 
act of fighbng, but in a tract of time, 
wherein the will to contend by battle 
IS sufficiently known and therefore the 
notion of time, is to be considered m 
the nature of war, as it is m the nature 
of weather For as the nature of foul 


weather, licth not in a shower or two 
of r.iin, but in nn inclination thereto 
of many davs together, so the nature 
of war, consisteth not in actual fight- 
ing. but in the knowm disposition 
thereto, during all the time there is 
no assurance lo the contrary All other 
time is rcAcn 

\Mialsoc\cr therefore is consequent 
to a time of w»ar, where every man js 
enemy lo ever^' man, the same is con- 
sequent lo the lime wherein men live 
witlimit other security, than what their 
own strength, and their own invention 
shall furnish them withal In such 
condition, there is no place for indus- 
trv. because the fiuit theieof is un- 
certain, and consequently no culture 
of the earth, no navigation, nor use 
of the commodities that may be im- 
ported bv sea, no commodious budd- 
ing, no insliumcnts of moving, and 
removing, such things as require much 
force, no knowledge of the face of 
the earth, no account of time, no arts, 
no letters, no society, and, which is 
W'orst of all, continual fear, and dan- 
ger of violent death, and the life of 
man, solitary, poor, nasty, brubsh, and 
short 

It may seem strange to some man, 
that has not well weighed these things, 
that Nature should thus dissociate, and 
render men apt to invade and destroy 
one another, and he may therefore, 
not tnishng to this inference made 
from the passions, desire perhaps to 
have the same confirmed by expen- 
cncc Let him therefore consider with 
himself, when taking a journey, he 
arms himself, and seeks to go well 
accompanied, when gomg to sleep he 
locks his doors, when even m his 
house, he locks his chest, and this 
when he knows there be laws, and 
public officers, armed, to revenge all 
injuries shall be done him, what opin- 
ion he has of his fellow-subjects, when 
he ndes armed, of his fellow-cibzens, 
when he locks his doors, and of his 
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cltildrcn cind scn’ants, \\bpii iw lo{’k': 
lus diesis Docs lie nol there as mifdi 
accuse manVmcI by lus actions a*. I do 
b> my words? But neither of us .le 
cusc man’s nature m It Tlie desms 
and other passions of man are m 
themseUcs no sin No more are the 
actions, that proceed from those 
passions, Id! they knou n law ih.il for- 
bids them which till laws he unde 
thev cannot know, nor can anv hw 
be made, tdl they hair n{;a‘i‘d upon 
the person that shall make it 
It mnv pemdveiiture he ihoiight. 
there was never such a luuo nor condi- 
lion of iiair ns tins, and I liduvc it 
was never gcncralli so, over nil the 
world but there arc main places 
where Ihcv live so now F<ir the s n - 
age people in manv places of \merica, 
except the goiemmeiil of small fami- 
lies, the concord whereof depcndelh 
on natural lust, have no goi cniment at 
all, and live at tins dav in that limtisU 
manner, as I said before Ilowcicr, it 
mav he perceived what manner of life 
there would be, whore there were no 
common power to fear, liv the man- 
ner of life, ivhicli men that have form- 
erly lived under a peaceful govern- 
ment, use to degenerate into, m a avil 
war 

But though there had never l>ccn 
any time, wherein particular men were 
in a condition of war one against an- 
other, yet in all times, kings, and per- 
sons of sovereign authonlv, because of 
their mdependency, arc in continual 
jealousies, and in the state and posture 
of gladiators, having their weapons 
pointing, and their eyes fixed on one 
another, that is, their forts, garrisons, 
and guns upon tlie fronbers of tlieir 
kingdoms, and contmual spies upon 
their neighbours, which is a posture of 
war But because they uphold thereby 
the industry of dieir subjects, there 
does not follow from it that misery, 
which accompanies the liberty of par- 
bcular men 


1(1 tins war nf ivirv imti agutul 
<\in mill, this nho is ((msiqiinii, 
tint iiothmv cut N im|irt IIh' no- 
tmnv of nyht .md ju liM nnd 
iiijiMtci . hivi tlvn implu*. Whae 
thi re iv no ctimmuu pnwt r, tlv re is iiu 
Iw whttcnoliv.uomurlic* ront, 
ami fniml .m inwarlhf twn CardiiMl 
Milurs. Jiisin I and mjustttc are none 
of thr fv iiUn < u'Mtln r of ih** i»<id\ noj 
mind If tluv vtn-, tliM might Ih' m 
.1 mill tin! wi ri .dfma m lhi‘ world 
\u 11 ns Ills SI hs» .md ji isuons 1 hi v 
are th it rdite to iii«'U in vr> 

nnl tn ^ohludi . U i< ton*f"<iutMt 
also to tlu sum umdili'in thil th^n* 
\n no juupru tv m> domnumi, un mine 
and ihme (hslmct, lull onlv tint to 1 h 
tvir> in.ms, lint lu* tan Kit, mid for 
so long, .is 1« cm keep it tud thus 
much for the ill tmuhlloii, which min 
l)v mere inlun Is nctudlv pi iced In 
lliough wilh a possibihlN to tome out 
of it, tonsistmg pulls m the p.issmn< 
partis m hu nnson 
The passions tint inchnc men to 
peace, art fc.ir of dt.nth di'siri of such 
thin{? ns arc ntetss irs to commodious 
living, and ii liope bv ihtir uuluslrv 
to obtain thi m \iid reason suKCCstith 
convenienl articles of pc.icc, upon 
which nitn m.iv he dr.iwii to agree- 
ment These nrliclcs arc thev, which 
otherwise arc called the Uiws of Na- 
ture whereof 1 shall spcik more par- 
liculnrl), m llio two following chap- 
ters 


aJAPTEIl MV 

or THE nnST and SVCOND NATUIlAt 
LAWS, AND or CONTIIACTS 

The WGHT OP NATunE, which waters 
commonly call jiis naittrakf is the 
liberty each man hath, to use lus own 
power, as be will lumself, for the pre- 
servnbon of his own nature, that is to 
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P'tCipt or p jifi.jl nil«‘ fcuunl mit In 
In \s|ia1» a imn (orhifitlcn 
j'Mi'i tli.il, uhMt I*: (ItMnutivc of hn 
lifr, «r .m.n Ou tm'imofpro* 
■'trxjhc the K mif. nml to omit that, In 
'WJkJj he {ImiKlfi It inaN Ik* lx pr<* 
sened Tor Ihmtgh ihcv lli it ‘ipeak of 
this ^iihjccl tre to ctmfoiind ftK and 
rifi/if mid /rtu \<’t lliov ourIu to 
hf distinginshod. because iucjit con- 
^irteth In lilj^rl) to do, or to fo/l)car, 
"hercas law, dctcrmmclh, and bind- 
till to one of Uiem so that law, and 
o^*hgnlioii, and 
iibcrtj, which in one and the same 
niattcr arc inconsistent. 

And because the condition of man, 
as hath been declared m the precedent 
chapter, js a condition of war of every 
against every one, in which case 
every one is governed liy his osvn rea- 
son, and there is nollung he can make 
^e of, that may not Iw a help unto 
him m preserving his life against his 
enemies, it followclh, that in such a 
condition, every man has a right to 
everything, even to one another’s 
oody, And therefore, as long as this 
•^tural right of every man to every- 
thing endureth, there can be no secur- 
fly to any man, how strong or wise 
soever he be, of living out the time 
which Nature ordinarily alloweth men 
to hve And consequently it is a pre- 
*®Pt. or general rule of reason, that 
every man ou^t to endeavor peaces 
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(.r far a< hr hat hope 0/ obtammp il, 
<.ml iihdi hr raimol ohiam 1I, that he 
mini m mil use, all helps and ad- 
Iiminrjsol nar The first branch of 
whith mb' coiil.iinclli the first, .and 
fimdiiiHiil.il I.isv of Nature, which is 
to n I h p, nrr, and [nllow tl Tlic sec- 
ond the sum of the right of Nature 
sshnii IS, hi/ all mraiis wc can, to de- 
frinl onnilirr 

from tins fundamental law of Na- 
ture in ssliiili men arc commanded 
to rtidiasnnr pisicc, is denved this 
second I,iw, that a man he inij/ing, 
Iihni Olliers are so loo, os far-forlh, as 
for pi are and defence of himself he 
shall Ihiiil tl ttrressary Id lay down 
lilts nghi Id all Ihiiips, and he con- 
Imtcd uilh so much liherly against 
other mm os he would allow other 
men agamsi himself For ns long as 
eserv man linidelh this nglit of doing 
iuivihmg he libotli, so long arc all men 
in the condition of star But if other 
men will not lay doim their nght as 
well as he, then there is no reason for 
any one to divest himself of his- for 
that were to expose himself to prey, 
which no man is bound to, rather than 
to dispose himself to peace This is 
that law of the Gospel, whatsoever you 
require llial others should do lo you, 
that do ye lo them And that law of 
all men, quod tibi fieri non vis, alterl 
ne feverts 

To lay down a man’s ng/it to any 
thing, IS to divest himself of the lib- 
erty, of hindering another of the bene- 
fit of his own nght to the same For 
he that renounceth or passetfa away 
his nght, givelh not to any other man 
a nght which he had not before, be- 
cause there is nothmg to which every 
man had not nght by nature, hut only 
standeth out of his way, that he may 
enjoy his own onginal nght, without 
hmdrance from him, not vnthout hin- 
drance from another So that the ef- 
fect which redoundeth to one man, by 
another man’s defect of nght, is but 
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so much dimmuhon of impediments to 
the use of his owm ngbt ongmnl 
Right IS laid aside, cither bv simply 
renouncing it, or by transferring il to 
another By stmphj renouncing, when 
he cores not to whom the benefit there* 
of redoundclh By transferring, when 
he intendelh the benefit thereof to 
some certain person or persons And 
when a man hath in either manner 
abandoned or granted away liis riglil, 
then IS he said to be obitged, or bound, 
not to hinder Uiosc to whom such right 
IS granted or abandoned, from the 
benefit of it, and Out he ought, and 
it IS his dutj/, not to make void llint 
voluntary act of his own, and that 
such hindrance is in/iisticc, and in/un/, 
as being sme jure, the right being be- 
fore renounce^ or transferred So tliat 
injury, or injushcc, m the controversies 
of the w'orld, is somewhat like to that, 
w'hich m the disputations of scholars 
is caDed absurdity For as it is Uicre 
called an absurdity to contradict what 


one maintained m tlic beginning, so 
in the world, it is called injustice, and 
mjury, voluntanly to undo that which 
from the beginning he had voluntanly 
done The way by which a man cither 
simply renounceth, or transfcrrclh his 
nght, IS a declaration, or signification, 
by some voluntary and sufficient sign 
or signs, that he dotli so renounce or 
transfer, or hath so renounced or trans- 
ferred the same, to him that ncceptcth 
It And these signs are either words 
only, or actions only, or, as it hap- 
peneth most often, both words and 
actions And the same are the bonds 
^™h inen are bound and obhged 
-bonck that have their strength, not 
trom their own nature, for nothing is 
more Msily broken than a man’s word, 
but from fear of some evil conse- 
quence upon the rupture 
mensoever a man transfemth fns 
or renounceth rt. .t „ either m 

"Shl recipro- 
rally tianslened to himself, or for 


some other good bo hopeth for there- 
by For It is n vohmlaT>' act, and of 
the vohmlnrv .icU of c\cry man, tlic 
object IS some good to htnwlf And 
therefor there be some nghts wbicli no 
man can l>c understood bv nn> words, 
or other signs, to have abandoned or 
transfened As first i man cannot la> 
down the right of resisting llicm that 
assault him hv force, to take away his 
life, bccaiiisc he cannot lie iitidcrstood 
to mm thcrchv , at anv good to himself, 
Tlic same mavbc said of wounds, and 
chains, and imprisonment both be* 
ciMse llicrc Is nn benefit consequent 
to such patience, as there is to the 
patience of stiffiring another to be 
wounded or imprisoned, as also be- 
«iU5c a man cannot tell when ho 
sceth men proceed against him bv 
aiolencc, whether they intend his 
death or not And lastly the motive, 
and end for which this renouncing and 
transferring of nghl is introduced, is 
nothing else but the security of a man’s 
person, m his life, and in the moans 
of so proscrs’ing life as not to be wo.ir>' 
of It And therefore if a man bv words, 
or other signs, seem to despoil himself 
of the end for winch those signs were 
intended, he i? not to be understood ns 
if he meant it, or tlint it was his iwll, 
but that he was ignorant of how such 
words and actions w’ore to be inter* 
preted 

The mutual Imnsfcrnng of nght, is 
that which men call contract 


gbapter XV 


OP OTHER LAWS OF NATURE 

From that law of Nature, by whidi vfo 
are obhged to transfer to anoAer, such 
rights, as being retained, hinder the 
E^ace of mankind, there followetli a 
third, which is this, that men perforin 
thetr covenants mode widiout wluch, 
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covenants are in vam, and but empty 
words, and the nght of all men to aU 
things remainmg, we are still m the 
«>ndibon of war 

And in this law of Nature, con- 
sisteth the fountam and ongmal of 
JUSTICE For where no covenant hath 
preceded, there hath no nght been 
transferred, and every man has nght 
to everythmg, and consequently, no 
action can be unjust But when a 
covenant is made, then to break it is 
unjust and the definition of injustice, 
is no other than the not performance 
of covenant And whatsoever is not 
unjust, IS just 

But because covenants of mutual 
trust, where there is a fear of not per- 
formance on either part, as hath been 
said in the former chapter, are invahd, 
though the original of jusbce be die 
making of covenants, yet injustice 
actually there can be none, till the 
cause of such fear be taken away, 
which while men are in the natural 
condition of war, cannot be done 
Therefore before the names of just, 
and unjust can have place, there must 
be some coercive power, to compel 
men equally to the performance of 
their covenants, by the terror of some 
punishment, greater than the benefit 
they eiqiect by the breach of their 
covenant, and to make good that pro- 
priety, which by mutual contract men 
acquire, in recompense of the universal 
nght they abandon and such power 
there is none before the erection of a 
commonwealth And this is also to be 
gathered out of the ordinary definition 
of jusbce m the Schools for tiiey say, 
that justice ts the constant will of gio* 
mg fo every man hs own And there- 
fore where there is no own, that is no 
propnety, diere is no mjusbce, and 
where there is no cocrci>'e power 
erected, that is, where there is no 
Commonwealth, there is no propnct) , 
all men having nght to all things 
therefore where there is no Common- 


wealth, diere nothmg is unjust So 
that the nature of jusbce, consisteth m 
keepmg of vahd covenants but the 
validity of covenants begins not but 
widi lie consbtubon of a civil power, 
sufficient to compel men to keep them, 
and then it is also that propnety be- 
gins 

As jusbce dependeth on antecedent 
covenant, so does gratitude depend 
on antecedent grace, that is to say, 
antecedent free gift and is the fourth 
law of Nature, which may be con- 
ceived m this form, that a man which 
recetveth benefit from another of mere 
grace, endeavour that he which giveth 
it, have no reasonable cause to repent 
hm of his good will For no man 
giveth, but with intenbon of good to 
himself, because gift is voluntary and 
of all voluntary acts, the object is to 
every man his own good, of which if 
men see they shall be frustrated, there 
ivill be no beginning of benevolence, 
or trust, nor consequently of mutual 
help, nor of reconcihabon of one man 
to another, and therefore they are to 
remam sbll m the condibon of war, 
which 15 conbary to the first and fun- 
damental law of Nature, which com^ 
mandeth men to seek peace The 
breach of this law is called ingratitude, 
and hath the same relabon to grace, 
that mjusbce bath to obhgabon by 
co\’enant 

A fifth law of Nature is complai- 
sance, diat 15 to say, that every man 
strive to flccommodflfc himself to the 
rest For the understanding whereof, 
we may consider, that there is in mcn^s 
aptness to society, a diversity of na- 
ture, nsmg from their diversity of af- 
feebons. not unlike to that we see in 
stones brought together for building 
of an edifice For seeing everj' 
man, not only bv nght, but also by 
ncMSSih' of nature, is supposed to 
endeavour all he can, to obtam that 
which is necessary' for his eonserva- 
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retain some, as right to govern their 
own bodies, enjoy air, water, motion, 
ways to go from place to place; and 
all things else, without which a man 
cannot live, or not hve well If m this 
case, at the makmg of peace, men re- 
quire for tiiemselves that which friey 
would not have to be granted to 
others, they do contrary to the prece- 
dent law, that commandeth the ac- 
knowledgment of natural equahty, and 
therefore also against the law of Na- 
ture The observers of this law are 
those we call modest, and the breakers 
arrogant men The Greeks call the 
violation of frus law that is, 

a desire of more than their share 

Also if a man be trusted to judge 
between man and man, it is a precept 
of the law of nature, that he deal 
equally between them For without 
that, lie controversies of men cannot 
be determmed but by war He there- 
fore that is partial m judgment, doth 
what in him hes, to deter men from 
the use of judges and arbitrators, and 
consequentiy agamst the fundamental 
law of nature, is the cause of war 

The observance of this law, from the 
equal distnbution to each man, of that 
which m reason belongeth to him, is 
called equity, and, as I have said be- 
fore, distnbutive justice, the violation, 
accepuon of persons, 

And from this followeth another 
law, that such things as cannot be <h- 
oided, he enjoyed in common, tf tt can 
be, and if the quantity of the thing 
permit, without stmt, otherwise pro- 
portionahly to the number of them 
that have right For otherwise the dis- 
tnbution is unequal, and contrary to 
equity 

But some things there be, that can 
neither be divided, nor enjoyed in 
common Then, tiie law of nature, 
whidi prescnbeth eqmty, requircth 
that the entire right, or else, maXmg 
the use alternate, the first possession, 
be determined by Jot For equal dis- 


tribution IS of the law of nature, and 
other means of equal distnbution can- 
not be imagmed 

Of lots there be two sorts, arbitrary 
and natural Arbitrary is that which is 
agreed on by the competitors, natural 
is either pnmO’gentture, which the 
Greek calls Khjpovoiiia, which signifies, 
given by lot, or first seizure 

And therefore those things which 
cannot be enjoyed in common, nor 
divided, ought to be adjudged to the 
first possessor, and m some cases to 
he first bom, as acquired by lot 

It 15 also a law of nature, that all 
men that mediate peace, be allowed 
safe conduct For the law that com- 
mandeth peace, as the end, command- 
eth intercession, as the means, and to 
intercession the means is safe conduct 

And because, though men be never 
so willmg to observe these laws, there 
may nevertheless arise questions con- 
cerning a man's action, first, whether 
It were done, or not done, secondly, 
if done, whether against lie law, or 
not agamst the law, the former where- 
of is called a question of fact, the 
latter a question of right therefore un- 
less the parties to the question cove- 
nant muhally to stand to the sentence 
of another, they are as far from peace 
as ever This other to whose sentence 
diey submit is called an arbitrator 
And therefore it is of the law of na- 
ture, that they that are at controversy, 
submit their right to the judgment of 
an arbitrator 

And seemg every man is presumed 
to do all things in order to his o^v^ 
benefit, no man is a fit arbitrator in 
his o^TO cause, and if he were never 
so fit, yet equity allowing to each parti' 
equal benefit, if one be admitted to 
be judge, the other is to be admitted 
also, and so the contro\ers\, that is, 
tile cause of war, remains, against the 
law of nature 

For the same reason no man m any 
cause ought to be Tccei\ ed for arbitra- 
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tor, to whom greater profit or honor 
or pleasure apparently anseth out of 
the victory of one party than of the 
other for he hath taken, tliough an 
unavoidable hnbe, yet a bribe, and 
DO man can be obhged to trust him 
And dius also die controversy and the 
condition of war remameth, contrary 
to the law of nature 

And m a controversy of fact, the 
judge bemg to give more credit to one 
than to the other, if there be no other 
arguments must give credit to a third, 
or to a third and fourth, or more for 
else the question is undecided, and 
left to force, contrary to the law of 
nature 

These are the laws of Nature, dic- 
tatmg peace, for a means of the con- 
servation of men in multitudes, and 
>^hlch only concern the doctrine of 
civtI society There be other thmgs 
tending to the destruction of particu- 
lar men, as drunkenness, and idl other 
parts of intemperance, which may 
therefore also be reckoned amongst 
those things which the law of Nature 
hath forbidden, but are not necessary 
nor pertment enough here to be men- 
tioned 


And though this may seem too 
subtle a deduchon of the laws of Na- 
ture to be taken notice of by all men, 
whereof the most part are too busy in 
gettmg food, and the rest too negbgent 
to understand, yet to leave all men 
inexcusable, they have been con- 
tracted into one easy sum, intelligible 
eien to the meanest capacity, and 
that is, Do not that to another, whch 
thou wouldst not have done to thjselj, 
which sheweth him, that he has no 
more to do m leammg the laws of 
nature, but, nhen weighmg the ac- 
tions of other men with his owm, they 
seem too heavy, to put them into the 
other part of the balance, and his own 
mto their place, diat his oivn passions, 
and self-love, may add nothmg to the 
weight, and then there is none of these 


laws of Nature tliat xvill not appear 
unto him very reasonable. 

The laws of Nature obhge in foro 
tnierno, that is to say, they bind to a 
desire ^cy should t^c place but m 
foro externo, that is, to the putting 
them m act, not always For he that 
should be modest, and tractable, and 
perform all be promises, in such time 
and place where no man else should 
do so, should but make himself a prey 
to others, and procure his o\vn certain 
nun, contrary to the ground of all la^vs 
of Nature, which tend to nature’s 
preservation And again, he that hav- 
mg sufiicicnt secunty, tliat otliers shall 
observe the same laws towards him, 
obsen'es them not himself, seekctli not 
peace, but war, and consequently die 
destruebon of Ins nature by violence 

And whatsoever laws bmd in foro 
tnierno, may be broken, not only by a 
fact contrary to the law, but also by a 
fact according to it, m case a man 
think it contrary For though his ac- 
bon m this cose be according to the 
law, yet lus purpose ^vas against the 
law, which, where the obhgabon is m 
foro inferno, is a breach 

The laws of Nature are immutable 
and eternal, for injusbce, ingrabtude, 
arrogance, pnde, iniquity, accepbon 
of persons, and the rest, can never be 
made lawful For it can never be that 
war shall preserve hfe, and peace de- 
stroy it 

The same laws, because they obhge 
only to a desire and endeavour, I mean 
an imfeigned and constant endeavour, 
are easy to be observed For m that 
they require nothing but endeavour, 
he diat endeavoureth tlieir perform- 
ance, fulfilled! them, and he that ful- 
filleth the law, is just 

And the science of them is the true 
and only moral philosophy For moral 
philosophy IS nothmg else but the 
science of what is good, and evil, in 
the conversabon and society of man- 
kind Good, and eoi^ are names that 
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Signify our nppctUcs, and aversions, 
\\hich m difFcrcnl tempers, customs, 
and doctnnes of men, arc different 
and divers men, differ not only in their 
judgment, on the senses of wliat is 
pleas^int, and unpleasant to the taste, 
smell, heanng, touch, and sight, but 
also of what is conformable or dis« 
agreeable to reason, in the actions of 
common life Nay, the same man, m 
divers limes, differs from himself, and 
one time praiseth, lliat is, calletli good, 
what another time he dispraisclh, and 
calleth bmI from whence anse dis- 
putes, controversies, and at last war 
And therefore so long as a man is in 
the condition of mere nature, which 
is a condition of war, as private ap- 
petite is the measure of good and evil 
and consequently all men agree on 
this, that peace is good, and therefore 
also the way or moans of peace, which, 
as I have shewed before, are justice, 
gratitude, modesty, equity, mercy, and 
the rest of the laws of Nature, are 
good, that is to say, moral virtues, and 
their contrary vices, evil Now the 


science of virtue and vice, is moral 
philosophy, and therefore the true 
doctrine of the laws of Nature is the 
Ime moral philosophy But the writers 
of moral philosophy, though they 
acknowledge the same vurtues and 
vices, yet not seeing wherein con- 
sisted their goodness, nor that they 
come to be praised, as the means of 
peaceable, sociable, and comfortable 
living, place them in a mediocrity of 
passions as if not the cause, but the 
degree of danng, made forbtude, oi 
not the cause, but the quanbty of a 
gift, made libeiality 
These dictates of reason, men used 
to call by the name of laws, but im- 
properly for they are but conclusions, 
or theorems concemmg what conduc- 
eth to the conservation and defence 
of themselves, whereas law, properly, 
IS the word of him that by nght hath 
command over others But yet if we 
consider the same theorems, as de* 
hvered in the word of God, that by 
nght commandeth ail things, then are 
they properly called laws 
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SERMONS ^ 

PREFACE 


^ere are hvo ways m which 
mbject of morals mav be treated ( 
begms from mqiunng mto the absh 
relahons of thmgs, tlie other fi 
matter of fact, namely, what the i 
heular nature of man is, its sev( 
Aeir economv or consbtuti 
from whence it proceeds to detenr 
what courae of life it is, sihioh 
correspondent to this whole nati 

Scm. 

<1 ?29 ^ ' 


In the former method the conclusion is 
expressed thus, that ^’lce is contn»r>' 
to the nature and reason of thmgs, m 
the latter, tliat it is a violation or 
breakmg m upon our oum nature 
Thus the>’ both lend us to the same 
dung, our obligations to the practice 
of virtue, and thus they exceedingly 
strengthen and enforce each other 
The first seems the most direct formal 
proof, and m some respects the least 
Imble to cavil and dispute, the latter 
IS m a peculiar manner adapted to 
sabsfj' a fair mmd, and is more easily 
applicable to the several parhculor re- 
lations and circumstances m life 
The follownng Discourses proceed 
dnefly in this latter method The first 
three wholly They were intended to 
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explain what is meant by the nature 
of man, when it is said that virtue 
consists in foIIoiMng, and vice in de- 
'gating from it, and by explaining to 
shtnv that the assertion is true That 
me ancient morahsts had some inward 
reeling or other, which they chose to 
express m this manner, tliat man is 
bom to virtue, that it consists m the 
following nature, and that vice is more 
contrary to this nature than tortures 
or death, their works m our hands are 
instances Now a person who found 
WJ mystery in this way of speakmg of 
Ibe ancients, who, without being very 
®cpbcit with himself, kept to his na- 
hiral feeling, went along ivith them, 
^d found within himself a full con- 
viction, that what they laid, down was 
]iut and true, such an one would prob- 
ably wonder to see a pomt, m which 
he never perceived any difficulty, so 
as this is, m the second and 
mird Sermons, msotnuch perhaps as 
w be at a loss for the occasion, scope, 
and dnft of them But it need not be 
thought strange that tius manner of 
expression, though famihar with them, 
if not usually earned so far, yet 
uncommon amongst ourselves, 
should want explaining, smee there 
are several percephons daily felt and 
spoken of, which yet it may not be 
very easy at first view to expheate, to 
distmguish from all others, and ascer- 
tam exactly what the idea or percep- 
tion IS The many treatises upon the 
passions are a proof of this, since so 
*nany would never have undertaken 
to unfold their several complications, 
and trace and resolve them into then 
P^ciples, if they had thought, what 
they were endeavounng to shew was 
ODIOUS to every one, who felt and 
talked to those passions Thus, though 
there seems no ground to doubt, Imt 
that the generality of mankmd have 
the inward perception expressed so 
^^^nunonly m that manner by the an- 
cient moralists, more than to doubt 
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whether they have those passions, yet 
It appeared of use to unfold that in- 
ward conviction, and lay it open m a 
more exphcit manner, flian I had seen 
done, especially when there were not 
wantmg persons, who manifestly mis- 
took the whole thing, and so had great 
reason to egress themselves dissatis- 
fied wth it A late author of great 
and deserved reputahon says, that to 
place virtue in foUowmg nature, is at 
best a loose way of talk And he has 
r^on to say this, if what I think he 
mtends to express, though with great 
decency, be true, that scarce any other 
sense can be put upon those words, 
but actmg as any of the several parts, 
without distinction, of a man's nature 
happened most to mcbne him ^ 
V^oever thinks it worth while to 
consider this matter thoroughly, 
should begm with statmg to himself 
exactly the idea of a system, economy, 
or constitution, of any particular na- 
ture, or particular anydimg, and he 
will, 1 suppose, find, that it is an one 
or a whole, made up of several parts, 
but yet that the several parts, even 
considered as a whole, do not com- 
plete the idea, unless m the nohon of 
a whole you mclude the relations and 
respects which those parts have to 
each other Every woi^, both of na- 
ture and of art, is a system and as 
every parbcular thmg, both natural 
and artificial, is for some use or pur- 
pose out of and beyond itself, one may 
add to what has been already brought 
mto the idea of a system, its con- 
duaveness to this one or more ends. 

Let us instance m a watch Suppose 
the several parts of it taken to pieces, 
and placed apart from each other, let 
a man have ever so exact a nobon of 
tiiese several parts, unless he considers 
die respect and relabons vshich thev 
have to each other, he \nll not ha\e 

sjtcl of NcUirc Dehn, Par I, art 
K pp 2S, 23, edit 1723 
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mivOmit’ liU llift of .t 
Snppost tlirsf *<V(f»jl j)\rti bnoirlit 
tojirtlirr Micl aiK lifiw nniti'l 
wIIIIh )il,l>rll» uni'mntr ‘oit'iM 
have an u!i \ uhith vjll lx r .inv if 
•M’lnljlaiKc tn lint of n v. Ihjt | { 
him \i(vv ll 1 n^f ^tveral ]neiv put tn 
Rcllier nr toiKoli r th' m lo K jmt 
tnpelhcr in the mmiur of v v ttih 
kt him foim a of thi- tihtloM'- 
which lluise 'ovn.il pirlv h ,vr« (n » mK 
olhir'~all condtient iti ih ir it p 
tneu.us to tint piirpoo ‘'hiuvim: tlo 
hour of tin (iiv ami linn h< hi-’ih'* 
i(?u of i watih Um- it w v itf» t« y\i*l 
to the iiiwird fntni. of inm 
titfv,|)ivvinii*,.,ifftti|f5jj<, ,aif! ilo |uin 
(iplu of afhditui. nui'uhnd no'ffU 
iv the several pofv of our (ou ml m 
lure, elo not tit all uv an oh i «{ 
the svsteni or eoiivtitutioti of thl< m* 
Ittro hotuive the cojivlilutum k 
formed In soinculnt not Vil hfni 
into considomtion. nameh. h\ the ro* 
lalions which (heve weeal jj.ttts Ime 
to well other, the ehicf of which ix 
the authontv of reflection or com 
science It IS from coiKuItTiiiK itn ti 
lotions wlmh ilic sot t ml appontr % oiitl 
passions m tlic iim.ird frjim tiase to 
each other, anti, ahosc all. the su- 
peemaej' of reflection or conscience, 
that wo get the idea of the si stem or 
Mnslilution of human nature And 
from the idea itself it mil as fiillj np- 
penr, that this our nature, r e , con- 
Stitohon, is adapted to virtue, as from 
too idea of a watch it appeals, that 
Its nature, I c , constitution or s>slem, 
IS adapted to measure lime What in 
taet or event eommonl> happens, is 
nothing to this question Evciy work 
ol art is apt to be out of order, hut this 
15 so far from being according to its 
system, that ki the disorder increase, 
and it will totally destroy it This is 
nierely by wav of evpianatmn, what tin 
emnomy, ptem, or eonstihiHon Is 
nmlW i/""' PerfecUy 

parallel It we go further, there n m- 


«h cd a lljfIt'Ti If » II idil'.i* tf >■ 

*til '«v h 1 * t'l" cm ff " 

**4f fn Ik- ! .\ lUlih*'*- }l I'f 

(•till tr rtU'l p V* h' ♦ V.* 
ai'hJ* O j* til '!• it *(!•* h» I Iff 

P Vrt Vj»h it, avi 

ih arc at»« <■* V-* h** .«•»• ih- 
n'4*> c tff • I il rivi it 

lh«‘ ‘1 >•' t K p.- Ilf* 
f»»*itfar' iKiri vr 

!*• tn*l *• fj'» ff ,|V !h< y f'* 

« f <i‘.f i* *i 11 d U h Jt tfif* r T 

m 1*^ I’ Ml 'V .11 I U)« i*'! •• atf 

huh Iffj'i 1'' l*f t her 

»•!* p rt' nf fuf mtim Llrn 
Iiu' mju !i • n III) '"Ur? fv 

lh» V h t*- <ri«j»tt'iU} M o'" tlk nvtwi" 

H If ri»i J>i' i*i» •! v h-dii’' tiff* d 1 
Vt(!i|fi If» fjr- f.- iJv uhil fh ph f 
ph‘r* flu xhf, in>i w?k{| / ^ tin v v otihl 
Invi I fh'^M^i* hi < In 0 »< mi'* 

mi. th'* jinv'f; h fhf sum*, at 
vIhmiW h** idrfl, wi»-'{h‘r p^ijun, 
wl«» hul nf|p» uii'd the wo'.! 
men! fuul fill til* ihimj, wmihl liast 
<’V|»)»mid ihn piivjitn cvactlv m thr 
'line unnmr, m whi«h it m doit In 
mit of lh(v>‘ Divcourtci Ax 1 hiv'C 
ijo ilojilii, fmt lluit till' fv *» inie 
coiml of tint iw'vum, whhh hi* n* 
fmctl (o nnd fntouh'd to nprc" l>) 
the word rt’inirown!, so I In'O no 
vlmilil, lujt tint this li the Inie accoiint 
of llic ground of lint conviction which 
<licv referred to, wIku the> snhl. vice 
wav contran to intiirc \ml llmuph 
if vhmild he Ihnught that thev nicint 
no more limn tlml vict was contraT} 
to die higher nnt! fx-ilcr pirt of our 
nature, even this iniplic' siicli n con 
stitiition ns I h i\c endeavoured to ex* 
plain For fhe verv terms, liigher nnd 
hotter, impiv n rclntion or respect of 
parts to each oilier, nnd those rchitiv e 
pairts, being in one and the same na- 
turtj, form n constitiUinn, and arc tlio 
v’erv idea of it Thev' had n perception 
that injustice was conlrar>' to their 
nature, and that pain vvns so also Thev 
observed these two perceptions totally 
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different, not in vlegree, but in kind 
and the reflecbng upon each of them, 
as tliey thus stood m their nature, 
wrought a full mtuibve convicbon, 
that more was due and of nght be- 
longed to one of fliese inward percep- 
bons, than to the otlier, that it de- 
manded in all cases to govern such a 
creature as man So that, upon the 
whole, this is a fair and true account 
of what was the ground of their con- 
vicfaon, of what they intended to refer 
to, when they said, virtue consisted m 
foUowmg nature a manner of speak- 
ing not loose and undetermmate, but 
clear and disbnct, strictly just and 
true 

Though I am persuaded the force 
of this convicbon is felt by almost 
every one, yet since, considered as an 
Argument and put in words, it appears 
Somewhat abstruse, and since the con- 
nexion of it IS broken m the three first 
oermons, it may not be amiss to give 
the reader the whole argument here 
in one view 

Mankmd has various instmcts and 
pnnaples of acbon, as brute creatures 
have, some leadmg most directly and 
immediately to the good of the com- 
munity, and some more directly to pn- 
vate good 

Man has several which brutes have 
not, particularly leflecfaon or con- 
science, an approbabon of some pnn- 
ciples or actions, and disapprobabon 
of odiers 

Brutes obey their instincts or pnn- 
ciples of acbon, according to certain 
J^es, suppose the consbbibon of theur 
body, and the objects around them 

The generality of mankind also ob^ 
iheir mstincts and pnndples, all of 
biem, those propensions we call good, 
cs well as Ae bad, according to the 
same rules, namely, the consbbibon 
of their body, and the ejrtemal circum- 
stances which they are in (Therefore 
It is not a true representabon of man- 
kind to affirm, that they are wholly 


governed by self-love, the love of 
pmver and sensual appebtes since, as 
on the one hand they are often actu- 
ated by these, without any regard to 
nght or wrong, so on the other it is 
manifest fact, that the same persons, 
the generality, are frequently influ- 
enced by friendship, compassion, grat- 
itude, and even a general abhorrence 
of what IS base, and liking of what is 
feir and just, takes its turn amongst 
the other mobves of acbon This is Ae 
parhal inadequate nohon of human 
nature treated of m the first Discourse 
and it IS by dus nature, if one may 
speak so, that the world is m fact in- 
fluenced, and kept m that tolerable 
order, m which it is ) 

Brutes m actmg according to the 
rules before menboned, their bodily 
consbbibon and circumstances, act 
suitably to their whole nature (It is 
however to be distmctly noted, that 
the reason why we affirm this is not 
merely diat brutes m fact act so, for 
this alone, however umversal, does not 
at all determine, whether sudi course 
of acbon be correspondent to their 
whole nature but the reason of the 
asserbon is, that as m acbng thus they 
plainly act conformably to somewhat 
in their nature, so, from all observa- 
bons we are able to make upon them, 
there does not appear the least ground 
to imagine them to have any thing else 
m dieir nature, which requires a differ- 
ent rule or course of acbon ) 

Mankmd also in acting thus would 
act ^itably to dieir whole nature, if 
no more were to be said of man’s na- 
ture than what has been now said, if 
diat, as it is a true, were also a com- 
plete, adequate account of our nature 
But that IS not a complete account 
of man’s nature Somewhat further 
must be brought m to give us an ade- 
quate notion of it, namely, that one of 
those pnnciples of acbon, conscience 
or refleebon, compared ^Vlth the rest 
as thev all stand together m the nature 
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of man» plainly bears upon it marks of 
authonty over all the rest, and chaims 
the absolute direction of them all, to 
allow or forbid their gratification a 
disapprobation of refiechon being m 
itself a pnnciple manifestly superior to 
a mere propension And the conclusion 
is, that to allow no more to this supe* 
nor pnnaple or part of our nature, 
than to other parts, to let it govern 
and guide only occasionallv in com- 
mon with the rest, as its turn happens 
to come, from tiie temper and circum- 
stances one happens to be in, tins is 
not to act conformably to the consti- 
tution of man neither can any human 
creature be said to act conformably to 
his constitution of nature, unless he al- 
lows to that supenor pnnciple the ab- 
solute authonty which is due to it And 
this conclusion is abundantly con- 
firmed from hence, that one may de- 
tennine what course of acbon the econ- 
omy of man*s nature requires wth- 
out so much as knowing in what de- 
grees of strength the several pnnciples 
prevail, or which of them have actu- 
ally the greatest influence 


The practical reason of insisting j 
much upon this natural authonty < 
the pnnciple of reflection or coi 
saence is, that it seems in great mea 
ure overlooked by many, who are \ 
no means the worse sort of men It 
thought sufficient to abstain from gro 
jvK^edness, and to be humane an 
l^d to such as happen to come j 
their \vay Whereas m reahty the vei 
■^nshtuhon of our nature require 
^at we bring our whole conduct bi 
tore this supenor faculty, wait its d' 
tennmahon, enforce upon ourselvi 
Its authimty, and make it the busme 
of our lives, as it is absolutely tl 
whole busmess of a moral agent, l 
conlonn omselves to it This is tt 
toe meaning of that anoient preeep 
Reverence thyself ^ 

consideratic 

this authonb'. which is imphed m tf 


idea of rcflcK approbation or disappro- 
bation, seems a matcnal deficiency or 
omission in Lord Shaftesbury’s In- 
qtnnj concerning Virftte He has 
shewn bc>ond all contradiction, that 
virtue IS naturally the interest or hap- 
piness, and vice the miser}*, of such a 
creature as man, placed in the circum- 
stances which wo arc in this world 
But suppose there ore particular c>:' 
ceptions, a case which this author w'as 
unwilling to put, and yet surely it is 
to be put or suppose a case which he 
has put and detennmed, that of a 
sceptic not convinced of this happv 
lendenev of virtue, or being of a con- 
trary opinion His detemunabon is, 
that it would be without remedy ® One 
mav sav more cvphcitly, tiiat leaving 
out the authontx* of reflex approbation 
or disapprobation, such an one would 
be under an obligation to act Mciously, 
since interest, one’s o^\'n happiness, is 
a manifest obligabon, and there is not 
supposed to be any other obbgabon in 
the case 'But does it much mend the 
matter, to take m that natural audior- 
ity of refleebon? There mdeed would 
be an obbgabon to virtue, but w^uld 
not the oblignbon from supposed m- 
terest on the side of x'lce remam?’ If 
it should, yet to be under two contrary 
obbgabons, i e under none at all, 
would not be exaedy the same, as to 
be under a formal obbgabon to be 
vicious, or to be m circumstances m 
which the conshtuhon of man's nature 
plainly required tliat vice should be 
preferred But the obbgabon on the 
side of interest really does not remain 
For tlie natural authonty of the pnn- 
aple of refleebon is an obbgabon the 
most near and mbmate, the most cer- 
tain and koowTi w’hereas the contrary 
obbgation can at the utmost appear no 
more than probable, since no man can 
be certain in any circumstances that 
vice 15 his interest in the present world, 

^'Inquirj.’Bi parts, §3 
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much less can he be certain against 
another and thus the certain obliga- 
tion Nvould entirely supersede and de- 
stroy the uncertmn one, which yet 
would have been of real force without 
the former 

In truth, the takmg m this consider- 
ation totally changes the whole state of 
the case, and shews, what this author 
does not seem to have been aware of, 
that the greatest degree of sceptiasm 
which he thought possible \vill still 
leave men under the strictest moral 
obligations, whatever their opinion be 
concerning the happmess of virtue. 
For that mankmd upon reflecbon felt 
an approbation of what was good, and 
disapprobation of the contrary, he 
thought a plain matter of fact, as it 
undoubtedly is, which none could 
deny, but from mere affectation Take 
10. then that authonty and obhgation, 
which IS a constituent part of Ais re- 
flex approbation, and it will undeni- 
ably follow, though a man should 
doubt of everythmg else, yet, that he 
Would sbll remain under the nearest 
and most certain obligation to the 
practice of virtue, and obhgation im- 
plied m die very idea of virtue, m the 
very idea of reflex approbation 

And hmv htde influence soever this 
obligation alone can be expected to 
have m fact upon mankmd, yet one 
may appeal even to interest and self- 
love, and ask, smce from man's nature, 
condibon, and die shortness of life, so 
htde, so very htde indeed, can pos- 
sibly m any case be gained by vice, 
whether it be so prodigious a thing to 
sacrifice that htde to the most inbmate 
of all obhgabons, and which a man 
cannot transgress without being self- 
condemned, and, unless he has cor- 
rupted his nature, wthout real self- 
flishke this quesbon, I say, may be 
asked, even upon supposifaon that the 
prospect of a future He were ever so 
uncertain 

The obsen'abon, that man is thus b> 


his very nature a law to himself, pur- 
sued to its ]ust consequences, is of 
the utmost importance, because from 
it will follow, diat though men should, 
through stupidity or qieculabve scep- 
ticism, be Ignorant of, or disbelieve, 
any authonty m the umverse to pun- 
ish the violabon of this law, yet, if 
there should be such authonty, they 
would be as really liable to pumsh- 
ment, as diough they had been before- 
hand convinced, that such pumsh- 
ment would follow For m whatever 
sense we understand jusbee, even sup- 
posmg, what I thmk would be very 
presumptuous to assert, that the end 
of divme punishment is no other than 
that of civil punishment, namely, to 
prevent future mischief, upon this 
bold supposibon, ignorance or disbe- 
lief of the sanebon would by no means 
exempt even from this jusbee because 
it IS not foreknowledge of the punish- 
ment which renders us obnoxious to 
it, but merely violating a known obh- 
gation 

And here it comes m one's way to 
take nobce of a manifest error or mis- 
take in the author now cited, unless 
perhaps he has uicaubously expressed 
himself so as to be misunderstood 
namely, that it ts mahee onlij and not 
goodness, toheh can make vs afraid 
Whereas m reality, goodness is the 
natural and just object of the greatest 
fear to an ill man Malice may be ap- 
peased or sahated, humour may 
change, but goodness is a fi\ed, steady, 
immovable pnnciple of achon If 
either of the former holds the s\vord of 
jusbee, there is plamly ground for the 
greatest of enmes to hope for impu- 
nity but if It be goodness, there can 
be no possible hope, uhilst the reasons 
of dungs, or the ends of government, 
call for punishment Thus c\er\ one 
se^ how much greater chance of im- 
punitj’ an ill man has in a partial ad- 
mtmslnbon, tlian in a just and upnght 
one It is said, that the interest or 
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good ofihc Me must he the mtcrcst 
of the umcersal Being, and that he can 
hate no other Be it so Tins author 
has pTO\ed, that \ace is naturallv the 
misery' of mankind in this world Con- 
sequentiv it was for the good of the 
whole that it should be so WTiat 
shadow of reason then is there to as- 
sert, that this mav not be the case 
hereafter? Danger of future punish- 
ment (and if there be danger, there is 
ground of fear) no more supposes mal- 
ice, than the present feeling of punish- 
ment does 

The chief design of the eleventh 
Discourse is to slate the nobon of self- 
lo^ e and disinterestedness, in order to 
shew that bene\ olence is not more un- 
fnendlv to self-lo\e than any other 
particular affeebon whatever There 
IS a strange affectabon in many people 
of esplauuug awav all parbcular affeo- 
bons, and representing the whole of 
life as nothing but one conhnued e\er^ 
cise of selMove Hence anses that sur- 
prising confusion and peiplevitv m the 
Epicureans ^ of old, Hobbes, the au- 
thor of Rcf!e\»ons, Sentences, et Max- 
mes Morales, and this whole set of 
%vnters, the confusion of calling ac- 
bons mterested which are done in coa- 


trodicbon to the most manifest kno\vn 
interest, merely for the gratificabon of 
a present passion Now all this ef- 
fusion might easily ho asoided, by 
staling to ourselves wherein the idea 
of self-love in general consists, as dl^ 
hnguished from all particular rnewo- 
ments towards particular evtcmal ob- 
jects, the appebtes of sense, resent- 
ment compassion, cunositv, ambiium, 
and the rest WHien this is done, if the 
words srf/ish and iiifcrcsfcf? cannot lie 
parted with, but must be applied to 
evcTV' tiling, vet, to avoid such total 
confusion of all language, let the di^ 
bnction be made by' epithets and the 
first mav be called cool or settled self- 
ishness and the other passionate or 
sensual selfishness But the most nat- 
ural wav of speaking phunlv is to call 
the first onlv, self-love, and the aebons 
proceedmg from it, interested and to 
sav of the latter, that tliey are love to 
ourselves, but movements towards 
somewhat evtemal honour, pos'cr, 
the harm or good of another and tlwt 
the pursuit of these evlemal objects, 
so far as it proceeds from these mm^ 
roents, (for it mav proceed from un- 
love,) IS no otherwise interested, than 
as ev’erv acbon of evers' creature must, 
from the nature of die dung, be, for 
no one can act but from a desire, or 


■* One need onh look into Torquatus’s 
account of the Epicurean sirstcm, in 
Cicero’s first book Dc Fwihw, to see in 
what a surpnsmg manner this w-as done 
b> them Thus die desire of praise, and 
of being bdoved, he explains to be no 
other than desire of safety regard to our 
countn, e\en in die most virtuous dnvr- 
acter, to be nothing but regard to our- 
sdv es The author of Hcflcaaons if 
Morales, savs, Curiosity proceeds frwn 
interest or pnde, which pnde also would 
doubdess have been e.^lained to be sdf- 
love Fagc^, ed 1723 As if there were 
no such passions in manikind as desire of 
esteem, or of being bdoved, or of knowl- 
edge. Hobbes’s account of the affeebons 
of good-will and pitv are instances of 
the same kind 


choice, or preference of his own 
SelMove and any parbcular passion 
mav be jomed together, and from this 
compheabon, it becomes impossible in 
numberless instances to determine pro* 
ciselv, how far an acbon, perhaps even 
of one^s own, has for its principle gen- 
eral self-love, or some particular pas- 
sion But dus need create no confusion 
in die ideas themselves of self-love and 
particular passions We disbncdy dis- 
cern what one is, and what the other 
are though we may be imcertam bow 
far one or the other mfluences us And 
though, from this uncertamty, it can- 
not but be diat there will be different 
opmions concemmg mankind, as more 
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llii \t^^ ulf I <if ui liil« r 

(t pniMjn |)T« V 

p*'rtirj|'r m \pp{tU«^ mik( 

Uie vir%‘ r){ Jntuc'si <ir 

lu Uifi. tint m .ippoiiti* or 
•illn'ni, tnims m ohj«(l, It iv not 
l>ifn.'»‘vt 1o\<‘ oiitM K<‘s th.it Imd 
‘’’Isiiid in Miili jokI mkIi f>l>jicls but 
iK'umt %u lu\« pirlicul ir nffcclmns 
ttm.ircis tlutn tlu'scnlTcC' 

twns, .ind )(ni K.ut ».clMo\i‘ nbw- 
lulcly nntbin;; at all to rmplov itself 
«l)out, no end or object for it to pur- 
sue, csccptinR only that of n\oiding 
pain Indeed the Epicureans, who 
maintained that absence of pain svas 
flic highest happiness, might, consist- 
ently With themselves, deny all affec- 
tion, and, if tlicy had so pleased, every 
Sensual appetite loo, but the very idea 
nf interest or happiness other than ab- 
sence of pain implies particular appe- 
tites or passions, these being necessary 
to constitute that interest or happiness 
TIic observation, that benevolence 
is no more disinterested than any of 
the common particular passions, seems 
m itself worth being taken notice of, 
but IS insisted upon to obviate that 
scorn, which one sees rising upon the 
faces of people who are said to know 
the world, when mention is made of a 


dniiit< Mslcd, gcncious, or pubhc-spir- 
hi d .ictioii 1 he Irulh of that observa- 
tidii imciit lie m \dc appear in a more 
fiumd manner of proof for whocser 
\ m \\ lotiMdcr .ill the possible respects 
■uid rehilioiis winch any parlioubi 
dl* rlioii cm have to self-love and pri- 
intin *11 will, I think, see demon- 
^tr ibh ih It hi nev olence tb not in anv 
iisput more at s.inancc w’lLli self- 
lew*. l)i.in .iin ntlier p.iilicuiar affcc- 
Inui whaUxer. but lli.il il is m c\eiv 
Kspttl .ns hiendh to it 
If tin obs(‘rx.ition be true, it follow's, 
lint self-hwe .ind licncxolcnce, virtue 
and iiilerrsi, are not to be opposed, 
Init onix to he distinguished from each 
ollur, m the same wav as virtue and 
am olh(r ji.irticiilar affection, love of 
iris, suppose, arc to be chslingmslied 
I'vcrx thing is wdiat it is, and not 
.mother thing The goodness or bad- 
ness of actions docs not arise from 
Ikiicc, tb.it tlic epithet, interested oi 
disinterested, may be applied to them, 
any more tlnn that any other indiffer- 
ent epithet, suppose inquisitive or 
je.ilmis, may or m.iy not be applied to 
them, not from Ibcir being attended 
wnlh present or future pleasure or 
pain, but from their being wliat thev 
nre, namely, wliat becomes such crea- 
tures ns we are, what the state of the 
ease requires, or the contrary. Or in 
other words, we may judge and deter- 
mine, that an action is morally good 
or evil, before we so much as consider, 
whether it be interested or disinter- 
ested This consideration no more 
comes m to determme whether an ac- 
tion be virtuous, than to detemune 
whether it be resentful Self-love in 
its due degree is as just and morally 
good, as any affection whatever Ben- 
evolence towards parhcular persons 
may be to a degree of weakness, and 
so be blomable* and disinterestedness 
IS so far from being in itself commend- 
able, that the utmost possible deprav- 
iQr which we can m unagmation con- 
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ceive, IS that of disinterested cruelty 
Neither does there appear any rca- 
•son to wish self-love were weaker in 
the geneialit>' of tlie world than it is 
The influence which it has seems 
plainly owing to its being constant and 
habitual, which it cannot but be, and 
not to the degree or strength of it 
Every caprice of tlic imagination, 
everv cunosity of the understanding, 
every affection of the heart, is per- 
petually shelving its weakness, by pre- 
vailing over it Men daily, hourh' sac- 
rifice the greatest kno\ni interest, to 
fancy, mquisibveness, love, or hatred, 
any vagrant inchnation The thing to 
be lamented is, not that men have so 
great regard to then own good or in- 
terest m the present world, for they 
have not enough, but that they have 
so httle to the good of others And this 
seems plainly owing to their being so 
much engaged in the gratification of 
particular passions unfnendly to ben- 
evolence, and wluch happen to be 
most prevalent m them, much more 
than to self-love As a proof of this 
may be obser\'ed, that there is no 
character more void of fhendship, 
grabtude, natural affeebon, love to 
their country, common )usbce, or more 
equally and uniformly hard-hearted, 
than the abandoned m, what is called, 
the way of pleasure - hard-hearted 
and totally wthout feehng m behalf 
ot others, except when diey cannot 
escape the sight of distress, and so are 
mt^pted by it m their pleasures 
yet It IS ndiculous to call such an 
abandoned course of pleasure inter- 
red, when the person engaged in it 
jmows before hand, and goes on under 
the twJmg and apprehension, that it 
m\l be as ruinous to himself, as to 
those who depend upon him 

of ma.^k.nd were to cnihvate mthm 
themselves the pnnciple of self-love, 

oftCT to'ler,l‘° ““j*™ themselves 
often to set doivn and consider, what 


was the greatest hapjiiness thev were 
capable of attaining for themselves m 
this life, and if self-love were so 
strong and prevalent, as that they 
would uniformlv pursue this their sup- 
posed chief temporal good, wlliout 
being diverted from it b) an\ particu- 
lar passion, jl would manffestly pre- 
vent numberless follies and vices This 
was in n great measure the Epicurean 
system of philosophj' It is indeed by 
no means the rehgious or even moral 
institution of life Yet, with all the 
mistakes men would fall into about 
mtcrest, it would be less mischievous 
than the extravagances of mere appe- 
bte, vill, and pleasure for certainly 
self-love, though confined to the inter- 
est of this life, IS, of the two, a much 
belter guide than passion, which has 
absolutely no bound or measure, but 
what IS set to it by this self-love, or 
moral considcrahons 
From the distmchon above made 
between self-love, and the several par- 
ticular pnnciples or affeebons m our 
nature, we may see how good ground 
tiiere was for that assertion, main- 
tained by the several ancient schools 
of philosophy agamst the Epicureans, 
namely, Ant virtue is to be pursued 
as an end, ehgible m and for itself 
For, if tliere be any pnnciples or affee- 
bons m Ae mind of man disbnct from 
self-love, Aat Ae Amgs Aose princi- 
ples tend to\vards, or Aat Ae objects 
of Aose affeebons are, each of Aem, 
m themselves eligible, to be pursued 
upon its o^vn account, and to be rested 
m as an end, is implied in Ae very 
idea of such principle or affeebon 
They indeed asserted much higher 
Aings of virtue, and with very good 
reason, but to sav tlius much of it, 
that it is to be pursued for itself, is to 
soy no more of it, than may truly he 
said of the object of every natural 
affeebon whatever 
The quesbon, which was a few 
years ago disputed m France concern 
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snnMOS* 1 

tPO'; Tiic sogal .VATi/nn or sfAV 

Tor os itc hax.c manij members in one 
bo«y, onrf fl/f members hate not the 
same office, so we bcinR mamj are 
one hodij in Cbn^f, and ciciy one 
fnembers one of another.— \n 
i, 5 


relation which the several parts 
or members of the natural body have 
to Mch other and to the whole body, 
IS here compared to the relation which 
each particular person in society has 
to other particular persons and to the 
whole society, and the latter is in- 
tended to be illustrated by the former. 

if there be a likeness between 
these hvo relations, the consequence 
IS obvious that the latter shows us we 
were intended to do good to others, as 
the former shows us that the several 
members of the natural body were in- 
tended to be instruments of good to 
each other and to the whole body. 
But as there is scarce any ground for 
e comparison between soaety and the 
mere material body, this without the 
mind being a dea(3 unactive thing, 
much less can the companson be ear- 
ned to any length And smee the 
apostle speaks of the several members 
^ having distinct oflGces, which im- 
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plies the nuricl, it cannot be thought 
an iiii.ilIow.iblc liberty, instead of the 
bodtf .ind /fs members, to subshtute 
llu* ubolc nature of man, and all the 
tanrtij of internal principles which be- 
lonfi to it And tlicn the companson 
will l>e Ijclwecn the nature of man as 
rcsjiccling self, and lending to pnvate 
good, hiA own preservation and happi- 
ness, and the nature of man as having 
respect to society, and tending to pro- 
mote public good, the happiness of 
iliai society These ends do indeed 
pcrfcctlv coincide, and to awn at pub- 
lie and pnvate good ore so far from 
being inconsistent, that they mutually 
promote each other yet in tlie follow- 
ing discourse they must be considered 
as entirely disbnct, otherwise the na- 
ture of man as tending to one, or as 
lending to the other cannot be com- 
pared There can no companson be 
made, without considenng the thmgs 
compared as distinct and different 

From this review and companson of 
the nature of man as respeebng self, 
and as respecting society, it will 
plainly appear, that there are as real 
and the same hnd of indications in 
human nature, that we were made for 
society and to do good to our fellow- 
creatures, as that we were intended 
to take care of our own life and health 
and private good and that the same 
obje^wns he against one of these as- 
sertions, as ogoinsf the other For, 

Fust, There is a natural principle of 
benevolence^ m man, which is in 

Suppose a man of learning to be wnt- 
mg a grave book upon human nature, 
and to show m several parts of it that 
he had an insight into the subject he \vas 
considenng, amongst other things, the 
following one would require to be ac- 
counted for the appearance of benevo- 
lence or good-wiU m men towards each 
odier in the instances of natural rela- 
tion, and in odiers (Hobbes, On Human 
Hature, c ix $ 17 ) Cautious of being 
deceived with outward show, he retires 
widun himself, to see exactly what that u 
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some degree to society, what self-love 
IS to the individual And if theic bo 
in manlcind any disposition to fncnd- 
ship, if there be any such thing as 
compassion, for compassion is mo> 
mentary love, if there bo any such 
thing as the paternal or filial affections, 


if there be any affection in human 
nature, the object and end of which 
IS tlic good of another, this is itself 
benevolence, or the love of another 
Be It ever so short, be it in ever so 
low a degree, or ever so unhappily 
confined; it proves the assertion, and 


in the mind of man from whence this 
appearance proceeds, and, upon deep re- 
flechon, asserts the principle m the mmd 
to be only the love of power, and delight 
m the evercise of it Would not every- 
body think here vm a mistake of one 
\'ord for another? That the philosophy 
was contemplating and accounting for 
some other human actions, some other 
behaviour of man to man? And could 
any one be thoroughly satisfied, that what 
IS commonly called benevolence or good- 
ivill ^vas rejally the affeebon meant, but 
only by being made to understand that 
this learned person had a general hy- 
pothesis, to which the appearance of 
good-wiJl could no otherwise be recon- 
ciled? That what has this appearance, is 
often nothing but ambibon, that delight 
m superiority often (suppose always) 
mixes itself with bene^’olcacc, only makes 
It more specious to call it ambition tlian 
hunger, of the two but m reality that 
passion does no more account for the 
whole appearance of good-will than this 
appehte does Is there not often the 
appearance of one man's wishing thff t 
good to another, which he knows hunselE 
unable to procure him, and rejoicwg m 
It, Aough bestowed by a third person? 
And can love of power any way possibly 
come in to account for this desire or de- 
light? h ftere not often the appearance 
Or mens disbnguishmg between two ot 
more persons, preferring one before an- 
ouier, to do good to, in cases where love 
ot p^ cannot in the least account for 
the drshnebon and preferenee? For this 
pnnaplo can no otherwise distinguish hfr 
tween objects, than os it is a greater in- 
shnee and exerhon of power to do good 
to one rather than to another d|am 
snppose ^od-wiD ra the mmd ot man 
to bo nothing but dehght in the exercise 
power, nien might indeed be re- 
^inrf by distant and accidental cca- 
sidcrahons, but these restraints being re- 


R)o\'cd, they would have a disposition to, 
and ddiglit m mischief, ns an exercise 
and proof of power And this disposition 
and delight would nnse from, or be the 
same principle in the mmd, as n disposi- 
tion to, and delight in chanty Thus 
cniclty, os distinct from envy and resent- 
ment, would be exactly dio same m the 
mmd of man as good-will That one tends 
to the happiness, the other to the misery 
of our fellow creatures, is, it seems, 
merely on accidental circumstnnee, whidi 
dio mmd has not the least regard to 
Tlicse arc the absurdities which even men 
of capaaty run into, when they have oe* 
casion to belie llieir nature, and 'wll 
perversely disclaim tint image of God 
winch was originally stamped upon it, 
the traces of whicdi, ho^vcver faml, arc 
plainly disecmiblo upon the mmd of 
If any person can m evnest doubt, 
whether there be sudi a thing ns good- 
will ID ono man towards another, (for 
flic quesbon 15 not concerning either Uie 
degree or extensiveness of it, but con- 
cerning the B^eebon itself), let it 
observed, tlmt whether man be thus or 
otherwise constituted, what ts the la* 
ward frame in this particular, is n mere 
question of fact or natunil history, not 
provable immcdiatdy by reason It is 
flierrfore to be judged of and determined 
in the same xvay oflier facts or matters 
of natural history are By appealing to 
the external senses, or mw^ percep* 
bons, respBcbvdy, os the matter under 
considerohou Is cognizable by one or flic 
other By arguing from adcnowledgcd 
facts and acbons, for a great number of 
acbons of the same land m different cir- 
cumstances, and respeebng different ob- 
jects, will prove, to certainty, what 
principles they do not, and, to the great- 
est probability, what principles they do 
proceed frmn And, lastly, by the icsb- 
mony of manbnd Now, that there is 
some degree of benevolence amongst 
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ii tin) Ik* jshovii, lint lliirc K 
*iith tl llimj;. it) tome (/i/’fn*. ns nol 
SMU'Uili it) nnn tmsards mm It is 
SMlnUent tlml the seeds of It lio mipl inifd 
‘n «ur nature hy Co<l Tlitrc U, il Is 
0"ned, tnitch left for us to do upon owr 
“"■n hurl and temper, to cnUisntc, to 
^Pfo*t, to {nil it forth, to exercise it 
in a stead) uniform manner Tins Is owr 
"ork this is Virtue and Religion 

'^nscryhod) makes n dislinction bc- 
iKxrcn scIMovc, and tiie several particular 
passions, appetites, and nffcctions, and 
M tlicy arc often confounded again 
T/int (Jicy arc totally different, will be 
seen by any one who wll distinguish 
between the passions and appetites tfiem- 
r«ocy and endeavoring after the means 
af their gratificalion Consider the ap* 
iwhtc of hunger, and tlie desire of esteem, 
lhae being tlic occasion both of pleasure 
«nd pain, the coolest self-love, as well as 
the appetites and passions themselves, 
•J^ay put U8 upon making use of the 
Pi'opcr methods of obtaining that pleas- 
ure, and avoiding that pain, but the 
fedings themselves, the pam of hunger 
*nd shame, and the dehgbl from esteem, 
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imile nnr ttUhmit tiic other, is equally 
i pnH>f ibiit we were made for both 
Suixitulls' 1 lus will further appear, 
from obsrrMng lli.it the severed pc5- 
s oils md o/f/rfiOHt, winch are dis- 
twipl.” liotli from benevolence and sclf- 
l<i\e. tl(i 111 goncr.il conlnbutc .ind lead 
us hi ;mWie good as really as to pn- 
t'.h It might he thought too minute 
.mil ji.irt!cular, and would carry us 
too gii'il n length, to distinguish bc- 
Iwiiii .iiid toiup.ne together the sev- 
I r,il }i iSMoiis or apiwlilcs chslmct from 
lunrsoUiito, whose primary use and 
Uitiiitinii IS the socunly and good of 

in no more si.lf.|o\e limn they are any- 
thmy m till world T hough a man hated 
lums If Ih would as mucli fee! the pam 
of Imucir as he would tlmt of the gout, 
.Hid it IS plainh supposablo, there may 
l« tr«.itim's with sclMose m llicm to tlie 
bipbf'l drgne who may be quite msen- 
sihlr and indifferent (os men in some 
cnsis are), to the contempt and esteem 
of those upon wiiom tlicir happiness docs 
not in some further respccis depend And 
as seUdovc and the several particular 
passions and appebtes arc m themselves 
toUlK different, so tlmt some actions 
proceed from one ond some from the 
other, will be manifest (o any who wll 
obserse the two following very supposable 
eases —One man rushes upon certain 
mm for the gratification of a present 
desire, nobody wiU call the pnnaple of 
diis action self-love Suppose another 
man to go through some laborious work, 
upon promise of a great reward, without 
any d^met knowledge what tlie rovard 
would be, this course of action cannot 
be ascribed to any particular passion 
The former of these acbons is plainly 
to be imputed to some parbcular passion 
or affection, the latter as plainly to the 
general affeebon or principle of self-love 
That fliere are some parbcular pursuits or 
acbons concerning which we cannot de- 
termine how for they are- owing to one, 
and how far to the other, proceeds from 
this, that the two principles ore ftequently 
mixed together, and run mto each other 
The djsbncbon is further explained in 
the eleventh sermon 
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soaetv, and the passions distinct from 
self-love, whose pnniar>' intention and 
design IS the seciintv and good of llie 
individual ' It is enough to the pres- 
ent atgument, that desire of esteem 
from others, contempt and esteem of 
them, love of society ns distinct from 
affection to the good of it, indignation 
against Successful vice, that these are 
pubho affections or passions, lias'O an 
immediate respect to others, naturally 
lead us to regulate our behaviour in 
such a manner ns will be of service to 
our felIow-cte.atuies It any or all of 
these mav he considered likewise ns 
private affections, as tending to pri- 
vate good, this does not hinder them 
from being public affections too or 
destroy the good influence of them 
upon society, and tlicir tendency to 
public good It may be added, lliat 
^ persons ivithout any conviebon 
mm reason of the desirableness of 
life, would s'ot of coune presen-o it 
merely from the appetite of hunger, 
so by aotmg merely from regard (sup- 
pme) to reputation, mthotit nnv con- 
sideraUon of the good of olhere, men 
often OTntnbute to public good In 
boa ftese instances they are plainly 


r If any desire to see fc istincl 
and companson made in a particular 
stance, fte appetite and passion now m 
honed may ^ for one Hunger is 
he considered os a pnvale appetite 

^usefte end for winch It wTpt^ 

IS the preservatum of the ladiudi 
Desire of esteem is a public passion, 
cause the end for which it iv.as given 
is to regulate our behavioiu to,™ 
soaefr The respect whicli this has 

1 M the resp 

to It has to public good, and 

pehte ,s no mote self-love, than tlie j 
son K benevolence The ohjeot and ’ 
■of the former is mere^ food, flie obi 
and rad of the latter is merel) eslJ 
but the Utter can no more be\^ 
avithoul ronlnhutmg to die goof^rf* 
Cieb, than the Set con bo^Je 
without contnbuung to fte nreS^**( 
of the individual 


inslnimcnW in llic luinds of nnollicr, 
w i\vi hands of ?ro\ idcocc, lo carr>» on 
ends, tht* prescrv.Uion of the indi\id' 
ual and good of sociclv, uhich tlicv 
ihcmsclvcs hn\c not m Utcir sicw or 
nUentton The sum w, men ha\c vari- 
ous nppctitcs, passions, nnd particular 
affc^ions, quite distinct hath from 
self-lm’D and from lioncNolcncc all of 
these ha\e a tendencs to promote both 
public and private good, nnd may be 
considtrcd as receding others and 
ourselves cqunlh nnd m common but 
some of them seem most immcdinlclv 
to rein'd olljers or tend to public 
g<KHl, others of them most immcdi- 
alclv to respect self, or tend to pnvale 
good ns the former are not bcncso- 
cncc, so the latter are not self-love 
neither sort are instances of our love 
eitlicr to ourvehts or others, but onh 
instances of our Maher's c.irc and love 
both of the individual .and the gwcics, 
and proofs that he intended wo should 
be instruments of good to each other, 
as well ns that we should be so to ou^ 
%hcs 

Thirdlv, There is n principle of re* 
flection in men, by which thev' dis- 
tinguish between, approve, and dis- 
approve their own actions, We arc 
plninlv constituted such sort of crea- 
tures as to reflect upon our own nature 
The mind can take a vnew of what 
passes within itself, its propenftons, 
aversions, passions, afloctions, os re- 
specting such objects, and in such de- 
grees, and of the several actions conse- 
quent thereupon In this survey rt 
approves of one, disapproves of an- 
other, and toward a durd w affected 
in neitlier of these wavs, but is quite 
indifferent This pnnciple in ni£m» by 
which he approves or Asapproves his 
hwirt, temper, and acbons, is co^' 
science, for this is the stnet sense of 
the word, thou^ sometunes it is used 
so os to take m more And that this 
faculty tends to restrain men from 
mg mischief to each other, and leads 
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them to do good, is too manifest to 
need being insisted upon Thus a pa- 
rent has the affechon of love to his 
children this leads him to take care 
of, to educate, to make due provision 
for them tlie natural affechon leads 
to this, but the reflection that it js his 
proper business, what belongs to him, 
that it IS right and commendable so 
to do, this added to the affechon be- 
comes a much more settled principle, 
and carries him on through more la- 
bour and difficulhes for the sake of his 
children, then he would undergo from 
that affechon alone, if he thought it, 
and the course of acbon it led to, 
cither indifferent or cnmmal This 
indeed is impossible, to do that which 
IS good and not to approve of it, for 
which reason they are frequently not 
considered as distinct, though they 
really are, for men often approve of 
the actions of others, which they will 
not imitate, and likewise do that which 
they approve not It cannot possibly 
be denied that there is this pnnciple 
of reflecbon or conscience in human 
nature Suppose a man to relieve an 
innocent person in great distress, sup- 
pose the same man afterwards, m the 
fury of anger, to do the greatest mis- 
chief to a person who had given no 
]ust cause of offence, to aggravate the 
injury, add the circumstances of for- 
mer biendship, and obhgahon from 
the injured person, let the man who is 
supposed to have done these two dif- 
ferent achons, coolly reflect upon them 
afterwards, without regard to their 
consequences to himself to assert that 
any common man would be aff^ected 
m the same way towards these differ- 
ent achons, that he would make no 
dishnchon betNveen them, but approve 
or disapprove them equally, is too 
glarmg a falsity to need being con- 
futed There is therefore this pnnaplc 
of reflecbon or conscience in mankind 
It IS needless to compare the respect it 
has to pnvate good, with the respect 
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it has to pubhc, since it plainly tends 
as much to the latter as to the former, 
and is commonly thought to tend 
chiefly to the latter This faculty is 
now menhoned merely as another part 
in the inward frame of man, pomhng 
out to us m some degree what we are 
intended for, and as what will natur- 
ally and of course have some influence 
The parhcular place assigned to it 
by nature, what authonty it has, and 
how great influence it ought to have, 
shall be hereafter considered 
From this comparison of benevo- 
lence and self-love, of our pubhc and 
pnvate affecbons, of the courses of 
hfe they lead to, and of the pnnciple 
of reflecbon or conscience as respect- 
mg each of them, it is as manifest, 
that U/B tiere made for society, and 
io promote the happiness of rt, as that 
we were intended to take care of our 
own life, and health, and private good 
And from this whole review must be 
given a different draught of human 
nature from what we are often pre- 
sented with Mankind are by nature 
so closely united, there is such a cor- 
respondence between the inward sen- 
sabons of one man and those of an- 
other, that disgrace is as much avoided 
as bodily pam, and to be the object 
of esteem and love as mudi desired as 
any external goods and in many par- 
ticular cases persons are earned on to 
do good to others, as the end their 
affection tends to and rests in, and 
manifest that they And real satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment m this course of 
behaviour iTiere is such a natural 
pnnciple of attraction in man towards 
man, that having trod the same tract 
of land, havmg breathed m the same 
chmate, barely havmg been boro m 
die same artificial distnct or division, 
becomes the occasion of contracting 
acquaintances and familianties many 
years after for anything mai seri’e the 
purpose Thus relations merely nomi- 
nal are sought and invented, not by 
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governors, but by tbc lowest of ibc 
people, wbicli mc found sufRcient to 
hold mankmd together in little frntGr> 
nities and copartnerships, weak lies 
indeed, and what mav afford fund 
enough for ndiculc, if they arc ab> 
siirdh considered as the real pnnci- 
pies of that union, but they arc m 
truth merelv the occasions, as any- 
thmg may be of am thing upon wludi 
our nature camos us on according lo 
its ouTi prewous bent and bins, which 
occasions therefore would be nothing 
at all, were there not this prior dis- 
position and bias of nature Men are 
so much one body, that in a pccuh.u 
manner thev feel for each other shame, 
sudden danger, resentment honour, 
prospentv, distress, one or another, 
or all of these, from the social nature 
m general, from benevolence, upon the 
occasion of natural relation, aojuamt- 
ance, protection, dependence, each 
of these being distinct cements of 
socieh' And therefore to have no re- 
straint from, no regard to otliers in our 
be1w\iour, is the speculative absurdity 
of considenng ourselves as single and 
independent, ns hanng nothing m our 
nature which has respect to our fellow- 
creatures, reduced to achon and prac- 
tice And this IS the same absurdit)', ns 
to suppose a hand, or any part to have 
no natural respect to any otlier, or to 
the whole body 

But allmvmg all this, it may be 
asked, Has not man dispositions and 
pnnciples withm, which lead him to 
do evil to others, as well os to do 
good? Whence come the many mis- 
eries else, which men are the authors 
and instruments of to each otherr 
These questions, so far as they relate 
to the foregomg discourse, may be 
answered by aslang. Has not man also 
dispositions and pnnaples Avithm 
which lead him to do evil to himself’ 
as well as good? Whence come th^ 
manv misenes else, sickness, pain, and 


dcalh, which men arc inslrumcnU and 
authors of to themsclvc;? 

It mav be thought more t*as>* to 
answer one of these questions than the 
other, but the niissscr lo both is really 
the same, tlwl mankind have ungov- 
emed passions which thev will gmtifv 
at anv rate, as well to the injurv ol 
others, as m contradiction to known 
pnvnic interest, but llial as llicro is 
no such tiling as selMiatrcd, so nei- 
ther IS there nnj such thing as iH-wiU 
in one man towards another, emuli- 
tion nnd resentment being away, 
whereas there is plaml> benevolence 
or good-wdl, there is no such thing as 
love of injustice, oppression, Ircacli- 
erv, mgnitiludc, but onlv eager desires 
after such and such external goods, 
w'hich, according to a verv ancient ob- 
servation, the most abandoned would 
cboosc to obtain bv innocent means, 
if Ihcv were as easv% and as effectual to 
Uieur end, that even emulation and re- 
sentment, b\ anv one who will con- 
sider what these passions really are in 
nature,® will be found nothing to the 
purpose of this objccbon and that the 
principles and passions in the mind of 
man. w’hich are distinct both from self- 

® Emulation is merclj tlio desire nnd 
hope of eqiinlit>' with, or supenont) over 
others, with whom we compare ourselves 
Tlicre docs not appear to be any otlin* 
gne/ m the natural passion, but only diet 
locnt which is impHcd in desire How- 
ever, this may bo so strong as to be the 
occasion of great gnef To desire the at- 
tainment of this equnlitv, or supenonty. 
bv the porfiCKfer memw of others bemg 
brought down to our own level, or below 
It, IS, I dunk, the distinct notion of 
«nv>- From whence it is easv' to ^ 
that die real end which the natural pas- 
sion, emulation, and which the unlnvful 
one, envy, aims at, is exactly the same, 
namelv, that equality or supwionty, and, 
consequently, that to do mischief w not 
the end of envy, but merely the means 
It makes xise of to attain its end As to 
resentment, sec the eighth sermon 
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love and benevolence, pnmanly and 
most directly lead to ngiit behaviour 
with regard to others as well as him- 
self, and only secondarily and acci- 
dentally to what IS evil "nius though 
men, to avoid the shame of one vil- 
lainy, are somebmes guilty of a 
greater, yet it is eas)' to see, that die 
original tendency of shame is to pre- 
vent the domg of shameful actions, 
and its leading men to conceal such 
acbons when done, is only m conse- 
quence of their being done, t e of the 
passion's not having answered its first 
end 

If it be said, that there are persons 
in the world, who arc m great measure 
wi'hout the natural affeebons towards 
their fellow-creatures there are hke- 
wise instances of persons wlhout die 
common natural affeebons to them- 
selves but the nature of man is not 
to be judged of by either of these, but 
by what appears in the common world, 
in the bulk of mankind 

I am afraid it would be thou^t 
very strange, if to confirm the trutii 
of this account of human nature, and 
make out the justness of the foregomg 
comparison, it should be added, that, 
from what appears, men in fact as 
much and as often contradict that part 
of their nature which respects self, and 
which leads them to their own private 
good and happmess, as they contra- 
dict that part of it which respects so- 
ciety, and tends to public good, diat 
there are as few persons, who attam 
the greatest sabsfacbon and enjoy- 
ment which they might attam m the 
present world, as who do the greatwt 
good to others which they imght do, 
nay, that there are as fw who can 
be said really and in earnest to aim 
at one, as at the other Take a survey 
of mankmd the world in general, the 
good and bad, almost without excep- 
bon, equally are agreed, that were 
religion out of the case, the happmess 
of Ae present life would consist m a 
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manner wholly m nches, honours, sex- 
ual gratificabons, insomuch that one 
scarce hears a refieebon made upon 
prudence, He, conduct, but upon this 
supposifaon Yet on the contrary, that 
persons m the greatest affluence of for- 
tune are no happier than such as have 
only a competency, that the cares and 
disappomtments of ambibon for the 
most part far exceed the sabsfacbons 
of it, as also the miserable intervals 
of mtemperance and excess, and the 
many untimely deaths occasioned by a 
dissolute course of He these things 
are all seen, acknowledged, by every 
one acknowledged, but are thought no 
objecboiis against, though they ex- 
pressly contradict, this umversal pnn- 
ciple, that the happiness of the present 
bfe consists in one or other of them 
Whence is all this absurdity and con- 
hudicbon? Is not the middle way ob- 
vious? Can any thing be more mani- 
fest, than that the happmess of life 
consists in these possessed and en- 
joyed only to a certam degree, that to 
pursue them beyond this degree, is 
always attended iwth more incon- 
venience than advantage to a man's 
self, and often with extreme miserv 
and unhappmess? Whence then, I say, 
is all this absurdity and contradicbon^ 
Is it really the result of consideration 
in mankmd, how they may become 
most easy to themselves, most free 
from care, and enjoy the chief happi- 
ness attainable in this world? Or is it 
not manifestly o^vmg either to this, 
that they have not cool and reasonable 
concern enough for themselves to con- 
sider wherem their chief happmess in 
the present He consists, or else, if they 
do consider it, that they ^vlIl not act 
conformably to what is the result of 
that considerabon t e reasonable 
concern for themselves, or cool self- 
love IS prevailed over by passion and 
appebte So that from what appears, 
there is no ground to assert that those 
prmciples in the nature of man, v hich 
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most directly le.id to promote tlio good 
of our fellow-creatures, arc more gen- 
erally or in a greater degree MoUted 
than those, which most dirceth’ lead 
us to promote our own private good 
and happiness 

The sum of the whole is plainK tins 
The nature of man considered in his 
smgle capacitv and \sith respect only 
to the present world, is adapted and 
leads him to attain the greatest happi- 
ness he can for himself in the present 
ss'orld The nature of man considered 
m Ins public or social capacitv leads 
him to a nglit bchasaour in socicts , to 
that course of life wliicli «c call vir- 
tue Men follow or obey their nature 
m both these capacities and respects 
to a certain degree but not cntirch 
their achons do not come up to the 
whole of what their nature leads them 
to 10 either of these capacities or re- 
spects and they often violate their 
nature in both, i e as they neglect tlio 
duties thev owe to tlieir fellow -crea- 
taes, to ivhich tlieir nature leads 
them, and are injunous, to which thoir 
na to IS abhorrent, so there is a mani- 
fest neghgence m men of their real 
happmess or mterest m the present 
world, when that mterest is inconsist- 
ent with a present gnihficntion, for 
the sake of which tliey neghgently 
nay, even knowingly, are the authoS 
and instructs of their own misery 
^ ‘•'^Tose as often .nZ 

*n>“a'ves as to otheis, and 
com by the same achons 


SEBMON m 

WON IHE NATUBAL SUPBEMACV 
OF CONSCIENCE 

For mhen tfie Gentdes. m/nrfi have 
vat the Jaw, do by nature the things 
contained m the Jaw, these, fiooing 


noi the hw, arc a hno unto them 

sr/ufs-RoM ji 14 

As siucui.itu'c Inith admits of dif- 
ferent kinds of jjrmif, so likewise moral 
oWitjsilions ini\ he shown h> difftrcnt 
methods If the rtal n.iliirc of am 
creature leads him and is adapted to 
iuch and sucli purposes only, or more 
than to anj other, this is a reason to 
holies c llie author of tint nature in* 
tended it for those purposes Thus 
there IS no doubt tlic me was mtcndid 
for us to sec w ith And tlic more coni' 
plc\ am constitution is and tlic 
greater \ ancts of pirts there are which 
thus lend to some one end tlic 
stronger is the proof that such end was 
designed Howc\er, when the inward 
frame of man is considered as am 
guide in morals, the utmost c.uitioii 
must be used that none make poculmr' 
ihcs m ihcir own temper, or on\ thing 
winch IS the efTcct of particular ciis* 
toms, lliough obscrs'nblc in sc\ ernl, the 
standard of what is common to llie 
species, and abmc all, that the highest 
principle be not forgot or cscluded 
tliat to which belongs the nd)ushncnt 
and correction of nil otlicr inward 
movements and affections svhich pnn* 
ciple wnll of course have some influ- 
ence, but wluch being in nature su- 
preme, ns shall now be showm, ought 
to preside over and govern all the rest 
The difiBoulty of rightly observing the 
former cautions, tlie appearance 
there is of some small diversity 
mongst ‘mankind with respect to this 
focultv, with respect to their natural 
sense of moral good and e\-il, and the 
attenbon necessary to survey with any 
exactness what passes wtlun, have oc- 
CMioned to It IS not so much agreed 
what ,s thu stnndarf of the interual 
nature of mire, as of his evtemal form 
Neitlier is this last eviotly settled Yet 
we underetred one another when we 
body, 

so likewise we do when we speak of 
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the heart and inward principles, how 
far soever the standard is from being 
exact or precisely fixed There is 
therefore ground for an attempt of 
shoNvmg men to themselves, of show- 
mg them what course of life and be- 
haviour their real nature points out 
and would lead them to Now obhga- 
bons of virtue sho^vn, and motives to 
the practice of it enforced, from a re- 
view of the nature of man, are to be 
considered as an appeal to each par- 
bcular person's heart and natural con- 
science, as the external senses are ap- 
pealed to for the proof of thmgs cog- 
nizable by them Since then our in- 
ward feehngs, and the percephons we 
receive from our external senses, are 
equally real, to argue from the former 
to Ufe and conduct is as httle liable 
to excepbon, as to argue from the lat- 
ter to absolutely speculabve truth A 
man can as htde doubt whether his 
eyes were given him to see with, as he 
can doubt of the truth of the science 
of opucs, deduced from ocular expen- 
ments And allowmg the mward feel- 
mg, shame, a man can as little doubt 
whether it was given him to prevent 
hi5 doing shame^I actions, as he can 
doubt whether his eyes were given 
him to guide his steps And as to these 
mward feehngs themselves, Aat they 
are real, that man has m his nature 
passions and affecbons, can no more 
be quesboned, than that he has exter- 
nal senses Neither can the former be 
wholly mistaken, though to a certam 
degree hable to greater mistakes than 
thelaber 

There can be no doubt but that rev- 
eral propensions or inshncts, several 
prmciples in the heart of man, carry 
him to society, and to contribute to the 
happmess of it, m a sense and a man- 
ner in which no inward pnnaple leads 
him to evil These prmciples, pro- 
pensions, or instmcts which lead him 
to do good, are approved of by a cer- 
tam faculty withm, qmte disbnct from 


these propensions themselves AH this 
bath been fully made out m the fore- 
gomg discourse 

But it may be said, *'What is all this* 
though bue, to the purpose of virtue 
and religion? these require, not only 
tiiat we do good to others when we 
are led this way, by benevolence or 
reflecbon, happenmg to be sbonger 
than other principles, passions, or ap- 
pebtes, but likewise that the whole 
dwracter be formed upon thought and 
lefiecbon, that every acbon be di- 
rected by some detennmate rule, some 
other rule than the strengdi and preva- 
lency of any pnnciple or passion. 
What sign is there m our nature (for 
the mquiry is only about what is to 
be collected from thence) that this- 
was mtended by its Author? Or how 
does so vanous and fickle a temper as 
that of man appear adapted thereto? 
It may indeed be absurd and unnat- 
ural for men to act without any re^ 
flecbon, nay, without regard to that 
particular kind of reflecbon which you 
<»11 conscience, because this does be- 
long to our nature For as there never 
was a man but who approved one 
place, prospect, buildmg, before an- 
other, so it does not appear that there- 
ever was a man who would not have 
approved an acbon of humamty rather 
dian of cruelty, mterest and passion 
bemg qmte out of die case But mter- 
est and passion do come m, and are- 
ofren too strong for and prevail over 
reflecbon and consaence Nmv as 
brutes have vanous msbncts, by which 
they are earned on. to the end the Au- 
thor of their nature mtended them for 
IS not man m the same condibon, >vith 
dus diflerence only, that to his m- 
stmets (t e appebtes and passions) is 
added the pnnciple of reflecbon or 
conscience^ And as brutes act agree- 
ably to their nature, m following that 
principle or particular insbnct N^hich 
for the present is strongest m them* 
does not man likewise act agrecabh- 
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to lus nature, or obey lire la>\ of 1ik 
creation, by following tbnl pnnciplc, 
be it passion or conscience, which for 
the present happens to be slrongcst in 
him? Tlius different men arc b\ ihcir 
particular nature burned on to pursue 
honour or nebes or pleasure there arc 
also persons whose temper leads tliem 
in an uneommon degree to kindness, 
compassion, doing good to tbeir fcl* 
low-creatures ns there are others who 
are given to suspend their judgment, 
to w'eigh and consider things, and to 
act upon thought and reflection Let 
e> erv one then quietlj follow his na- 
ture, as passion, reflection, appetite, 
the se\eral parts of it, happen to be 
strongest but let not the man of Mrtue 
taken upon him to blame the ambi- 
tious, the covetous tlic dissolute, smec 
these equally witli him obev and fol- 
low tlieir nature Thus, as in some 
cases we follow our nature in doing 
die works contawed m the law, so m 
other cases we follow nature in doing 
contrary” 

Now all dus bcentious talk entirely 
goes upon a supposibon, that men fol- 
low their nature m the same sense, in 
violating the kno\vn rules of justice 
and honesty for the sake of a present 
grahficabon, as they do in following 
those rules when they have no tempta- 
bon to the contrary And if this were 
true, that could not be so which St 
Paul asserts, that men are by nature a 
law to themselves If by following 
nature were meant only acbng as we 
please, it would indeed be ndicukus 
to speak of nature as any guide m 
morals nay the very menbon of devi- 
ating from nahire ivould be absurd, 
and the menbon of following it, when 
spoken by way of disbncbon, would 
absolutely have no meaning For did 
ever anv one act otherwise than as he 
pleased? And yet the ancients speak 
of deviating from nature as vice, and 
of foUowmg nature so much as a dis- 
tmebon, that accordmg to them die 


prifrtitoii of nrliu* consists llitrcin. 
So lh.it Jniigiwge ilsilf dioidd teach 
IKoplc aiiotlicr m'iisc In the words foU 
/on mg iwtun, linn barclv acting nS 
W'c pic l^e b't It hoxs v\ e r be obs( r\ cd, 
tint thmiph the words human nature 
arc to lie expl.uned )cl the real qu<»- 
tion of this discourse w not conccniing 
the meiiiing of words, nnv other thin 
as the evpinnabnii of them may he 
needful to make out and explain the 
asserbon, that ctcry man is naiuralhj a 
law io himself, that every one may find 
withm htinsclf the rule of right, and 
ohhgattons to follow it Tins St Paul 
affirms in the words of the text, and 
this the foregoing objection really de- 
nies by scemmg to allow' it And the 
objeebon will 1^ fullv answ'cred, and 
the text before us explained, by ob- 
serving that nature is considered in 
different mows, and the word used m 
different senses, and by showing in 
what view it is consideretl, and m 
what sense the word is used, when 
intended to express and sigmfy that 
which IS the guide of life, that by 
xvhich men are a law to themselves I 
say, the cxplanafaon of the term will be 
sufficient, because from thcncc it will 
appear, tiiat in some senses of the 
word nature cannot be, but that in an- 
other sense it manifestly is, n law to us 

I By nature is often meant no more 
than some principle in man, xvithout 
regard either to the kind or degree of 
it Thus the passion of anger, and the 
affeebon of parents to their children, 
would be called equally natural And 
os the same person hath often contrary 
pnnaples, whidi at the same tune 
draw contrary ways, he may bv the 
same acbon both follow and contra- 
dict his nature m this sense of the 
word, he may follow one passion and 
conbadict another 

II Nature IS fi’equently spoken of 
as consisting m those passions which 
are strongest, and most influence th< 
acbons, which being vicious ones 
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mankind is m this sense naturally 
vicious, or VICIOUS by nature. Thus St 
Paul says of the Gentiles, who were 
dead in trespasses and sins, and 
walked accordjng fo the spirit of dis- 
obedience, that they were by nature 
the children of wrath ® They could be 
no other\vise children of wrath by na- 
ture, than they were vicious by nature 

Here then are t\vo different senses 
of the word nature, m neither of which 
men can at all be said to be a law unto 
themselves They are mentioned only 
to be excluded, to prevent their bemg 
confounded, as the latter is in the ob- 
jection, wth another sense of it, which 
IS now to be mquired after and ex- 
plamed 

III The apostle asserts, that the 
Gentiles do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law Nature is mdeed 
here put by way of distinction from 
revelation, but yet it is not a mere 
negative He mtends to express more 
than that by which they did not, that 
by which they did the works of the 
law, namely, by nature It is plam the 
meanmg of the word Is not the same 
m this passage as m the former, where 
it is spoken of as evil, for m thw latter 
It IS spoken of as good, as that by 
which they acted, or might have acted 
vutuously What that is in man by 
which he is naturally a law to hmse^, 
IS explained m the following words 
Which show the work of the law writ- 
ten in their hearts, their consciences 
also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the mean while accusing or 
else excusing one another If there be 
•a distmction to be made between die 
works written in their hearts, and the 
Witness of conscience, by the former 
must be meant the natural disposifaon 
to kmdness and compassion, to do 
•what is of good report, to which this 
apostle often refers, that part of die 
nature of man, treated of m the fore- 

^Ephes u S 
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gomg discourse, which with very htde 
reflection and of course leads him to 
society, and by means of which he 
naturally acts a just and good part in 
It, unless other passions or mterest lead 
him astray Yet smee other passions, 
and regards to pnvate mterest, which 
lead us (though mdirecdy, yet they 
lead us) astray, are diemselves in a 
degree equally natural, and often most 
prevalent, and smee we have no 
method of seemg the particular de- 
grees m which one or the other is 
placed m us by nature, it is plain die 
former, considered merely as natural, 
good and nght as they are, can no 
more he a law to us than the latter 
But there is a superior pnnaple of re- 
fleebon or conscience m every man, 
which disbnguishes between the mter- 
nal principles of his heart, as well as 
bis external actions, wluch passes 
judgment upon himself and them, pro- 
nounces detennmately some actions to 
be m themselves jus^ right, good, 
odiers to be m themselves evil, wrong, 
unjust, which, widiout bemg con- 
sulted, without bemg advised with, 
magisterially exerts itself, and ap- 
proves or condemns him die doer of 
them accordmgly, and which, if not 
forcibly stopped, naturally and always 
of course goes on to anticipate a higher 
and more effectual sentence, which 
shall hereafter second and affirm its 
own But this part of the office of 
conscience is beyond my present de- 
sign explicidy to consider It 15 by this 
&culty, natural to man, that be is a 
moral agent, that he is a law to him- 
self, but this faculty, 1 say, is not to be 
considered merely as a prmciple m his 
heai^ which is to have some influence 
as well as odiers, but considered as a 
feculty m kmd and in nature supreme 
over all others, and wbch bears its 
oNvn audionty of being so 
This prerogaithe, this natural su- 
premacy, of the faculty which su^ve^ s, 
approves or disapproves die se\cral 
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affcchoTis of our mmcl nnd nclionc of 
our lives, being tbnl h\ ubic)i men 
or<? a latp io ihcmsches, tbcir conform- 
ity or disobedience to winch lav\ of 
our nature renders llicir nctions, in tV 
highest and most proper seine, mluiral 
or unnatiiral, it is fit it he further r\- 
plnined to \ou and I hope it will lie 
so if \ou will attend to the foflmving 
reficcUons 

Man mav net according to lh.it 
pniiciple or inclination which for the 
present happens to be strongest, and 
yet net in a way disproportionate to, 
and \nolate his real proper nature 
Suppose n brute creature b> anv hail 
to be allured into a snare, b\ which 
he IS dcstiosed He plainh followed 
the bent of his nature, leading him to 
grabfy his appetite, there is an entire 
correspondence between lus whole 
nature and such an action such action 
therefore is natural But suppose a 
man, foreseeing the same danger of 
certaui ruin, should rush into it for 
the sake of a present gratification, he 
m this instance svo^d follow' his 
strongest desire, as did the brute 
CTeature but there would be ns mani- 
fest a disproportion, between the na- 
of a man and such an action, as 
between the meanest Avork of art and 
the SKill of the neatest master in that 
which dis^portion anses. not 
from considering die achon singlv m 
itself, or m its corueqtiences, but from 
wmpenson of it with the nature of 
uie agent And since such an action 
IS utterly disproportionate to the na- 
ture of man. it is m the stnetest and 
most proper sense unnatuml. this word 
e^pressmg that disproportion There- 
fore instead of the' words <fwpropor- 
twnofe to his nature, the word im- 
natural may now be put, this being 
more familiar to us but let it be oh- 
sw'ed, that it stands fw the same 
thing precisely 

Now what IS It which renders such 
a rash action unnatural? Is it that he 


went .ignin».l the principle of reason- 
able and co<>l soil Invv, cousidcrctl 
rnrrtlif as a pnrt of liK inture’ No 
for if he had acted ihf' rontrar) wiu, 
hr would eiju.dl) h.rtr conr flgimst 
A pnnciplt, or pirt of his niturc 
immeK, pusion or appetite Hut to 
dctu 1 presrni .ipp'*tito. from foresight 
lint the gnitifiwlion of it would c»d 
in jinmcdialc nun nr rxlrrmr 
IS In no means an imn iluml aclion, 
whereas to contnadicl or go against 
cool sclMoxc for the s.ikc of stich 
gratification, is so m the insliincc lic 
fore us Such an nclion then bemg 
iinnitiira!, and its Iwing so tint ntisui? 
from a man’s going against a principle 
or desire bareK, nor in gome against 
that pnnciple or desire whicb happens 
for the present to be strongest, it 
iiecessanlv follows, tlial there must bo 
some other difTerencc or di‘*tinction W 
he made between these two pnnciples, 
passion and cool sclMoie, than what 
I Iwsc >cl taken noiieo of And dus 
difference, not being a difference m 
strength or degree, I call a difference 
in nafttre and m hnd And since, m 
tlio instance still before us, if passion 
prevails o\ er self-love, the consequent 
acbon is unnatural, but if selMo'® 
prevails over passion, the action is 
nahinil it is manifest that self-love is 
in human nature a supenor principle 
to passion This mnj be contradicted 
without violating that nature, but the 
former cannot So that, if we W'dl act 
conformably to the economy of man’s 
nature, reasonable self-love must gov- 
ern Thus, without particular consid- 
erabon of conscience, w-e may have a 
dear concepbon of the sapenor M- 
fare of one inward pnnciple to an- 
other, and see that there really is this 
natural supenonty, quite distinct from 
degrees of strength and prevalency 
Let us HOW’ take a view of die na- 
ture of man, as consisbng partly of 
vanous appetites, passions, affections, 
and partly of the pnnciple of reflection 
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or conscience, leanng quite out all 
consideration of the different degrees 
of strength, in which either of diem 
pre\ail, and it will further appear that 
there IS this natural supenonh' of one 
inward principle to another, and that 
it IS even part of the idea of rciicclion 
or conscience 

Passion or appetite implies a direct 
simple tcndcnc\ towards such and 
sucli objects, w’llliout distinction of 
the means by which they arc to be 
obtained Consequently it wdl often 
liappen there will be a desire of par- 
ticular objects, in cases w'heie they 
cannot be obtained unthout manifest 
injury to others Reflection or con- 
science comes in, and disapproves the 
pursuit of them in these circum- 
stances, but the desire remains Which 
IS to be obeyed, appetite or reflection? 
Cannot this question be answered, 
from the economy and constitubon of 
hum-iti nature merely, ^vlthout saying 
which IS strongest? Or need this at all 
come into consideration^ Would not 
the question be tnieUigibhj and fully 
answered by saying, that the principle 
of reflection or conscience being com- 
pared with the various appebles, pas- 
sions, and affections m men, the 
former is manifestly supenor and 
chief, without regard to strength? And 
how often soever the latter happens 
to prevail, it is mere usurpatwn the 
former remains in nature and m bnd 
Its supenor, and 'every instance of such 
prevalence of the latter is an instance 
of breaking m upon and violabon of 
the consbtubon of man 

All this IS n6 more than the distmc- 
bon, which everybody is acqu^lmted 
With, between mere potuer and author- 
ity only instead of being mtended to 
express the difference between what 
is possible, and what is lawftil in civil 
government, here it has been sho^vn 
apphcable to the several pnnciples in 
the mind of man Thus that prmciple, 
by which we survey, and either ap- 


prove or disapprove our own heart, 
temper, and acbons, is not only to be- 
oDnsidered as what is in its turn to 
have some influence, which may be 
said of every passion, of the lowest ap- 
petites, but hkewise as being supenor, 
as from its very nature manifestly 
claiming supenonty over all others m- 
somuch that you cannot form a nobon 
of this faculty, conscience, without 
taking in judgment, direcbon, superm- 
tendency This is a consbtueht pari of 
the idea, that is, of the faculty itself 
and, to preside and govern, from the 
very economy and consbtubon of man, 
belongs to it Had it strengdi, as it had' 
nght, had it power, as it had manifest 
authonty, it would absolutely govern' 
the world 

This gives us a further view of the 
nature of man, shows us what course 
of life we were made for not only that 
our real nature leads us to be m- 
fluenced m some degree by refleebon 
and conscience, but likewise m what 
degree we are to be influenced by it, 
if we Will fall m with, and act agree- 
ably to the conshhibon of our nature 
tiiat this faculty was placed within to 
Ire our proper governor, to direct and' 
regulate all under principles, passions, 
and mobves of acbon 'This is its nght 
and ofBce tiius sacred is its authonty 
And how often soever men violate and 
rebelhously refuse to submit to it, for 
supposed mterest which they cannot 
otherwise obtain, or for the sake of 
passion which they cannot otherwise 
grabiy, this makes no alterabon as to 
die natural nght and oftce of con- 
science 

Let us nmv turn this whole maber 
another \Vay, and suppose there was 
no such thing at all as this natural 
supremacy of conscience, that there 
was no dikincbon to be made between 
one inxvard prtnc^le and another, but 
only that of strength, and see what 
would be the consequence 
Consider then what is the labbide- 
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and compass o( the achons of man 
mth regard to himself, his fellow- 
creatures, and the Supicmc Bem^ 
What arc their bounds, besides that 
of our natural power? With respect 
to the Uvo first, thev are plainly no 
other than these no man seeks misery 
as such for himself and no one unpro- 
voked does mischief to another for its 
ovm sake For m everv degree ividim 
these bounds, mankind knowingly 
from passion or wantonness brmg rum 
and misery upon themselves and 
odiers And impiety and profaneness, 
1 mean, what every one would call so 
who believes the being of God, have 
absolutely no bounds at all Men blas- 
pheme the Author of nature, formally 
and in words renounce their allegiance 
to their Creator Put an instance then 
with respect to any one of these three 
Though we should suppose profane 
siveanng, and m general that land of 
impiet>' nmv mentioned, to mean 
nothing, yet it implies wanton di^ 
gard and irreverence towards aa in- 
finite Bemg, our Creator, and is this 
as suitable to the nature of man, as 
reverence and dutiful submission of 
Iieait towards that Almightv Being? 
Or suppose a man guilty of pamade. 
with all the circumstances of cruelty 
which such an action can admit of 
This *101100 IS done in consequence of 
I's principle bemg for the present 
strongest, and if there be no difference 
bchveen inward pnnciples, but only 
that of strength, the strength bemg 
in\en, \on have the whole nature of 
the man given, so far as it relates to 
this matter The action plainly corre- 
sponds to the pnnciple, the pnnaple 
being m that degree of strengdi it ivas. 
It therefore corresponds to the whole 
mture of the man Upon comparing 
the action and the whole nature, there 
■wises no disproportion, there appears 
noimsuitablenessbchieenthem Thus 
the murder of a father and the nature 
of man corrcniond to each other, as 


the same nature and an act of filial 
duty If there be no difference be- 
tween inward principles, but onlv that 
of strength, we can make no distinc- 
tion bchveen these two actions con- 
sidered as the actions of such a crea- 
ture, but in our coolest hours must 
approve or disapprove them equally 
than which nothing can be reduced to 
a greater absurdity 


The natural supremacy of reflection 
or conscience being thus established, 
\ve may from it fonn a dishnct nobon 
of what IS meant by Jitimon nafure, 
when Virtue is said to consist in follow- 
ing It, and vice m debating from it 
As the idea of a civil consbtubon 
implies in it umted strength, vnnoos 
suhordmahons, under one ireebon, 
that of the supreme authority, fhe dif- 
ferent stren^h of each parbeulw 
member of the soaety not coming mto 
the idea, whereas, if you leave out the 
suhordinabon, the union, and the one 
direchon, you destroy and lose it so 
reason, several appetites, passions, and 
affechons, prevailing m different de- 
grees of strength, is not that idea or 
notion of human ncfwre, but that na- 
ture consists in these several principles 
considered as having a natural respect 
to each other, m the several passions 
being naturally subordinate to the one 
supenor principle of refleebon or con- 
science Even' bias, inshnct, propen- 
sion within, « a natural part of our 
jwture but not the whole add to 
tbese the supenor faculty, whose office 
« IS to adjust, manage, and preside 
them, and take in this ils natural 
^enonty, nnd you complete the idea 
J^oture And as m civil gov- 
^ment the conshtubon is broken m 
Violated by power and 
ength prevailing over authonty, so 
constitution of man is broken in 
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upon and Wolalcd bv llie lower facul- 
Ues or principles ^^ltlnn prcvailmg 
o\er tliat which is m its nature su- 
preme o\er them all Tims, when it is 
said by ancient writers, that tortures 
and death are not so contrary to hu- 
man nature as injustice, by this to be 
sure IS not meant, that the aversion to 
the former in mankind is less strong 
and prc\alcnt than tlicir aversion to 
the latter, but that the former is only 
contrary to our nature considered in 
a partial nexv, and which takes m only 
Oie lowest part of it, that which we 
have m common \vith the brutes, 
whereas the latter is contrary to our 
nature, considered m a higher sense, 
as a sj’stcm and conshtuhon contrary 
to the whole economy of man.i® 

And from all these things put to- 


10 Every man, m his physical nature is 
one individual single agent He has like- 
Mse properties and pnnaples, each of 
which may he considered separately, and 
without regard to the respects which they 
have to each other Neither of these are 
the nature we arc taking a view of But it 
IS the inward frame of man, considered 
as a system or constituUon, whose several 
parts are united, not by a physical prin- 
ciple of individuaboQ, but by die respects 
they have to each other, the chief of 
which IS the subjection which the ap- 
petites, passions, and particular affec- 
tions have to the one supreme pnnciple 
of reflection or conscience The system, 
or constitution, is formed by, and con- 
sists m these respects and this subjeebon 
Thus, the body is a system or constituiton, 
so IS a tree, so is eveiy machine Con- 
sider all the several parts of a tree, widi- 
out the natural respects they have to each 
other, and' you have not at all the idea of 
a tree, but add these respects, and this 
gives you the idea The body may be im- 
paired by sickness, a tree may decay, a 
machine be out of order, and yet the 
system and consbtubon of them not 
totally dissolved There is plainly some- 
what which answers to all this m the 
moral consbtubon of man Whoever will 


gether, nothing can be more evident, 
than that, exclusive of revelation, man 
cannot be considered as a creature 
left by his Maker to act at random, 
and live at large up to the extent of 
his natural power, as passion, humour, 
wilhilness, happen to carry him, which 
IS the condition brute creatures are m 
but that from his make, constitution, 
or nature, he is in the strictest and 
most proper sense a law to htmself 
He hath the rule of nght within what 
is wanbng is only that he honestly 
attends to it 

The inquiries which have been 
made by men of leisure after some 
general rule, the conformity to, or dis- 
agreement from which, should de- 
nominate our actions good or evil, are 
m many respects of great service Yet 


consider his own nature will see, that the 
several appebtes, passions, and parbcular 
affeebons, have different respects among 
themselves They are restraints upon, 
and are m proporbon to each other This 
proportion is just and perfect, when all 
diose under pnnaples are perfectly co- 
madent with consaence, so far as their 
nature permits, and, m all cases, under 
its absolute and enbre direcbon The 
least excess or defect, the least alterabon 
of die due proporbons amongst them- 
selves, or of their coinadence with con- 
saence, though not proceedmg into ac- 
tfon, is some degree of disorder m the 
moml consbtubon But perfeebon, though 
plainly mtelhgible and supposable, was 
never attamed by any man If the higher 
pnnaple of refleebon maintains its place, 
and, as much os it can, corrects that dis- 
order, and hinders it from breaking out 
into acbon, that is all diat can be ex- 
pert in such a creature as man And 
diough the appebtes and passions have 
not their exact due proporbon to each 
otha, though they often stnie for mas- 
tery xvith judgment or refleebon; yet, 
smee the supenonty of diis pnnaple to 
all odiers is the chi^ respect which forms 
die consbtubon, so far os this supenont) 

IS maintamed, die character, the mrn, is- 
good, worthy, xirtuous 
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let any plain honest man, befoie he 
engages in anv course of achon, ask 
himself, li this I am going about ngbl, 
or IS it \vrong? Is it good, or is it evil? 
I do not m the least doubt, but that 
tins question would be answered 
agreeably to tnitli and iirtue, by al* 
most any fair man in almost any cir- 
cumstance Neither do there appear 
anv cases which look hke exceptions 
to this, but those of superstition, and 
of partiality to ourselves Supershbon 
may perhaps be someu'liat of an ex- 
ception but partiality to ourselves is 
not, this bemg itself dishonesty For 
a man to judge that to be the equit- 
able, the moderate, the nght part for 
him to act, wlucK he would see to be 
hard, unjust, oppressive m another, 
this IS plain vice, and can proceed only 
from great unfaimess of mind 
But aHowmg that mankind hath the 
rule of nght withm himself, yet it may 
be asked, “llTiat ohiigabons are we 
under to attend to and follow it?” I 
answer it has been pro\ed ^at man 
by his nature is a law to lumself, with- 
out the particular distinct considera- 
non of the positive sanctions of that 
law; the reivards and punishments 
which we feel, and those ivhich from 
the light of reason we have ground to 
believe, are annexed to it The ques- 
bon then cames its oivn answer alonK 
wth It Yom bbligabon to obey th^ 
hw is Its bemg the law of your nature 
That vour conscience approves of and 
attots to such a course of action, is 
U^lf alone an obligation Conscience 
not only offer itself to show us 
the way wc should irallc jn, but it bfee- 
'we rames its oi™ auth6nty ivith it 
that It IS our natural guide fte guide 

«.gned us bv the Author of oTua! 

mu to our condt 

J on of being It is our duty to m 

tint path, and follow tins guide, xvith- 
ovil looking about to see whetiier \v« 


Hoxvc\»er, let us heat what is to be 
said against obeying this law of out 
nature And the sum is no more than 
this TVhy should we be concerned 
almut anything out of and bevond our- 
selws? If wo do find within ourselves 
re^rds to others, and restraints of we 
know not how many different kinds, 
vet these being embarrassments, and 
hmdenng us from going tlie nearest 
way to our own good, why should we 
not endeavor to suppress and get over 
them?” 

Thus people go on with words, 
which, when applied to human nature, 
and the condibon in which it is placed 
m this world, have really no meaning 
For does not all this kind of talk go 
upon tlie supposition, diet our happi- 
ness in this xvorld consists m somewliat 
quite distinct from regard to others, 
and that it is tiie privilege of vice to 
be without restraint or confinement? 
MTiereos, on the contrary, the enjoy- 
ments, m a manner all the common 
enjoyments of life, even tiie pleasures 
of vice, depend upon these regards of 
one land or another to our fellow- 
creatures Throw off all regards to 
others, and xve should be quite in- 
different to infamy and to honour, 
there could be no such thmg at all as 
ambition, and scarce any such thing 
as covetousness, for we should hke- 
wise be equally indifferent to the dis- 
^ce of poverty, the several neglects 
and kinds of contempt which accom- 
pany this slate, and to fhe reputation 
of nches, the regard and respect they 
usually procure Neither is restraint 
by any means peculiar to one course 
of hfe, but our very nature, exclusive 
of conscience and our condiboh, lavs 
us under an absolute necessity of it 
We cannot gmn any end whatever 
without being confined to the propar 
means, which is often die most painful 
and uneasy confinement And in num- 
berless instances a present appebto 
cannot be gratified without such ap* 
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parent and immediate rum and misery, 
that the most dissolute man in the 
world chooses to forego tlie pleasure, 
rather than endure the pain 
Is the meaning then, to mdulge 
those regards to our fellow-creatures, 
and submit to those restraints, which 
upon the whole are attended wth 
more sabsfacbon than uneasiness, and 
get over only those which bnng more 
uneasiness and mconvemence than sat- 
isfaction? “Doubtless this was our 
meaning” You have changed sides 
then Keep to this, be consistent \vith 
yourselves, and you and the men of 
virtue are m general perfectly agreed 
But let us tahe care and avoid mis- 
takes Let it not be taken for granted 
that the temper of envy, rage, resent- 
ment, yields greater delight than 
meekness, forgiveness, compassion, 
and good-will, especially when it is 
acknowledged that rage, envy, resent- 
ment, are m themselves mere misery, 
and the sabsfacbon arising from the 
mdulgence of them is little more than 
relief from that misery, whereas the 
temper of compassion and benevo- 
lence IS itself delightful, and the m- 
dulgence of it, by doing good, affords 
new posibve delight and enjoyment 
Let It not be taken for granted, that 
the sabsfachon ansmg from the repu- 
tabon of nches and power, however 
obtained, and from the respect paid to 
them, 15 greater than the sahsfacbon 
ansmg from the reputabon of jusbee, 
honesty, chanty, and the esteem which 
IS umversally acknowledged to be 
their due And if it be doubtful which 
of these sabsfacbons is the greatest, as 
there are persons who think neither of 
them very considerable, yet there can 
be no doubt concermng ambibon and 
covetousness, virtue and a good mind, 
considered m themselves, and as lead- 
ing to different courses of life, there 
can, I say, be no doubly which temper 
and which course is attended with 
most peace and tranquilhty of mind, 


which with most perplexity, vexabon, 
and inconvenience And both the vir- 
tues and vices which have been now 
menboned, do m a manner equally 
imply m them regards of one kind or 
another to our fellcnv-creatures And 
with respect to restramt and confine- 
ment whoever will consider the re- 
straints from fear and shame, the dis- 
simulabon, mean arts of concealment, 
servile compliances, one or other of 
which belong to almost every course 
of vice, will soon be convmced that 
the man of virtue is by no means upon 
a disadvantage m this respect How 
many instances are there in which men 
feel and own and cry aloud imder the 
chains of vice with which they are 
enthralled, and which yet they wfD not 
shake offi How many instances, in 
which persons manifestly go through 
more pains and self-denial to gratify a 
viaous passion, than would have been 
necessary to the conquest of it! To 
this IS to be added, that when virtue 
18 become habitual, when temper 
of it IS acquired, what was before con- 
finement ceases to be so, by becoming 
choice and dehght Whatever restramt 
and guard upon ourselves may be 
needful to unlearn any unnatural dis- 
tortion or odd gesture, yet, in all pro- 
priety of speech, natural behaviour 
must be the most easy and unre- 
stramed It is manifest that, in the 
common course of life, there is seldom 
any inconsistency between our duty 
and what is called interest, it is much 
seldomer that there is an inconsistency 
between duty and what is really our 
present mterest, meamng by interest, 
happiness and sabsfacbon Self-love 
then, though confined to the interest 
of the present world, does in general 
perfectly coincide with virtue, and 
leads us to one and the same course 
of life But, whatever excepbons there 
are to this, which are much fewer than 
they are commonly thought, all shall 
be set right at the final distributions 



summed up, and given you in one 
view Tlie nature of man is adapted 
to some course of action or other 
Upon comparing some actions ivith 
this nature, thc\’ appear suitable and 
correspondent to it, from comparison 
of other actions with the same nature, 
there anses to our view some unsuit*- 
ableness or disproportion Tlie corre- 
spondence of actions to the nature of 
the agent renders them natural thoir 
disproportion to it, unnatural That an 
action 15 correspondent to the nature 
of the agent, does not arise from its 
being agreeable to the principle which 
happens to be the strongest, for it may 
be so, and yet be quite disproportion- 
ate to the nature of the agent The 
correspondence therefore, or dispro- 
portion, arises from somewhat else 
This can be nothmg but a difference 
m nature and kind, altogetlier distinct 
from strength, between the inward 
pnnaples Some then are in nature 
and Imid superior to others And die 
correspondence arises from the action 
being conformable to the higher prin- 
ciple, and the unsuitableness from its 
bemg contrary to it Reasonable self- 
love and conscience ore the chief or 
supenor principles in the nature of 
man, because an action may be suit- 
able to this nature, diough all other 
prmaples be violated, but becomes 
unsmtable, if either of diose are Ora- 
science and self-love, if we under- 
stand our true happmess, always lead 
us the same way Duty and interest 
are perfeedy comadent, for the most 
part m this world, but entirely, and in 
every instance, if we take m the fu- 
ture, and the whole, this bemg implied 
in the notion of a good 'and perfect 
administration of thmgs Thus, they 


interest and happiness 


sEn^^o^? XI 

UPOV T1!E LO\’E Of OUR KHCHROUP 
(PREAatCD ON AOl'ENT SUND«') 

And i/ there be anij other command- 
menu d « hnejly comprehended tn 

ihs sayings namely. Thou shoit looc 
ihy nctihhour as thyself -Romans 
\u) 9. 

It IS commonly observed llwt there 
IS a disposition in men to complw^ ^ 
the viciousness and corruption or > 
age m which they hve, os greater thnn 
that of former ones, which is usually 
followed ivith tins further observauon 
dint monkuid has been in diat respe 
much tile same m all tunes Now, no 
to determine whether this last be no 

contradicted by the accounts of his 
tor}', thus much can scarce be doubte 
—that vice and folly ' takes 
turns, and some parbcular kmds ot i 
are more open and avowed m som 
ages dian in others, and I suppose i 
may be spoken of as veiy muc* tne 
dishncbon of the present to profess 
contracted spirit and greater 
to self-interest than appears to have 
been done formerly Upon dus a^ 
count it seems worA while to inqui 
whether private interest is likely to ® 
promoted m proportion to the degre® 
in which self-love engrosses us, an 
prevails over all other pnnciplo^^ 
whether die contracted affection 
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of things It IS a manifest absurdity 
to suppose evil prcvaihng finally over 
good, under the conduct and admini- 
stration of a perfect mind 
The whole argument, which I hn\c 
been new insisting upon, may be thus 


who hai c been so wise in their genera- 
tion, ns to regard only their oiisn sup- 
posed inlcrcst. nl the cxense and to 
the ininrv of olliers, shall at last find, 
that he who has gnen up all the nd 
saiilages of the present world, rather 
than sioklc liis coiisucncc and the re 
lalions of life, has infinitely belter pro 
for himself, and secured Ills own 
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not possibly be so prevolcnt as to dis- 
appoint itself, and even contradict Us 
owTi end, pnvate good 
And since, further, there is gener- 
ally thought to be some peculiar kind 
of contranetv between self-love and 
the love of our neighbor, between the 
pursuit of public and of pnvate good, 
insomuch that when you are recom- 
mending one of these, you are sup- 
posed to be speaking against the other, 
and from hence anscs a secret preju- 
dice against and frequently open scorn 
of all talk of public spint and real 
goodwill to our fellow creatures, it 
\vi\\ be necessary to inquire what re- 
spect benevolence hath to self-love, 
and the pursuit of pnvate interest to 
the pursuit of public, or whether there 
be anything of that peculiar incon- 
sistency and contranety between 
them, over and above what there is 
between self-love and other passions 
and particular affections, and their re- 
spective pursuits 

These inquiries, it is hoped, may 
be favorably attended to, for there 
shall be all possible concessions made 
to die favonte passion, which hath so 
much allowed to it, and whose cause 
IS so universally pleaded it shall be 
treated with the utmost tenderness 
and concern for its interests 
In order to this, as well as to deter- 
mine the foreraeutioned quesbons, it 
will be necessary to consider the na- 
ture, the object, and end of that self- 
love, as distmguished from other pnn- 
I ciples or affeebons m the mind and 
their respecbve objects 
Hvery man bath a general desire of 
his own happmess, and likewise a va- 
' nety of parbcular affeebons, passions, 

’ and appebtes, to particular external 

‘ objects The former proceeds from, or 
' IS, self-love, and seems inseparable 
< from all sensible creatures, who can 
' reflect upon diemselves and their own 
' interest or happmess, so as to have 
( diat interest an object to their ramds 


what IS to be said of the latter is, that 
they proceed from, or together make 
up, that parbcular nature, according 
to which man is made The object die 
former pursues is somewhat internal, 
our own happmess, enjoyment, sabs- 
facbon, whether we have or have not 
a disbnet parbcular percephon what 
it IS, or wherein it consists the objects 
of the latter are this or that particular 
external thing, which the affeebons 
tend towards, and of which it hath 
always a parbcular idea or percepbon 
The principle we call self-love never 
seeks anything external for the sake of 
the thing, but only as a means of 
happiness or good parbcular affec- 
bons rest m the external thmgs them- 
selves One belongs to man as a 
reasonable creature reflectmg upon his 
own interest or happmess, the other, 
though quite disbnct from reason are 
as much a part of human nature 
That all parbcular appebtes and 
passions are towards external thngs 
themselves, disbnct from the pleasure 
arising from them, is manifested from 
hence, that diere could not be this 
pleasure, were it not for that pnor 
suitableness between the object and 
the passion there could be no enjoy- 
ment or dehght for one thing more 
than another, from eabng food, more 
dian from swallowmg a stone, if there 
were not an affechon or appehte to 
one thmg more than another 
Every parbcular affeefaon, even the 
love of our neighbour, is as really our 
own affeebon, as seS-love, and the 
pleasure arising frum its grafaficabon 
IS as much my own pleasure, as the 
pleasure self-love would have from 
knowmg I myself should be happy 
some time hence, would be my own 
pleasure And if, because every par- 
bcular affeebon is a man’s own, and 
the pleasure ansmg from its grafafica- 
bon his own pleasure, or pleasure to 
himself, such parbcular affeebon must 
be called self-love Accordmg to this 
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^vay of speaking, no creature whatever 
can possibly act but merely from self- 
love, and e\'en' action and every 
affection whatever is to be resolved up 
into dus one principle But then dus 
IS not the language of mankind or, 
if it were, we should want Nvords to 
express the difference between the 
prmciple of an action, proceedmg 
from cool consideration that it will 
be to mv onm advantage, and an 
action, suppose of revenge, or of 
friendship bv which a man runs upon 
certain nun, to do evil or good to 
another It is mamfest the pnnciples 
of these acbons are totally different, 
and so w-ant different words to be 
distinguished by all that thev agree m 
15, that the\ both proceed from, and 
are done to grafaf>’ an mchnabon m 
a man’s self But the pnnciple or 
inclination in one case is self-love, m 
the other, hatred, or love of another 
Tliere is then a distinction betwe^ 
the cool pnnciple of self-love, or 
general desire of our own happmess, 
as one part of our nature, and one 
pnnaple of action, and the particular 
affections towards particular external 
objects, as another pnnciple of action 
How much soever, therefore, is to be 
allowed to self-love, yet it cannot be 
allowed to be the whole of our mward 
constitution, because, you see, there 
are other parts or pnnaples whn^i 
come into it 

happiness or good 
is all which self-love can make us 
desire or he concerned about In 
having this consists its grahficntioit. 
It IS an ajfechon to ourselves-n regard 
to our own interest, happmess, and 
private good and In the proporhon 
a man hath this, he is interested, or a 
lover of himself Let this be kept m 
mind, because there is commonly, as 
1 sluill presently have occasion to ob- 
serve, another sense put upon these 
words On the other hand, particular 
ttffeclions lend low ards particular ex- 


ternal things, these are their objects; 
havmg these is their end, in this con* 
sists dieir gratification no matter 
whether it he, or be not, upon the 
whole, our interest or happmess An 
action, done from the former of these 
principles, is called an interested 
achoa An achon, proceedmg from 
any of die latter, has its denomination 
of passionate, nmbibous, friendly, re- 
wngeful, or any other, from the par 
bcular appebte or offeebon from 
which it proceeds Thus self-love, as 
one part of human nature, and the 
several parboular principles as the 
odier part, are themsdves, their ob- 
jects, and ends, stated and shown 
From hence it will be easy to see 
how far, and in what ivays, eadi of 
these can contribute and be sub- 
^rvient to the private good of the 
indiMdual Happiness does not consist 
m self-love *1116 desire of happmess 
is no more the tlung itself, than die 
desire of nches is die possession or 
enjovment of them People may love 
diemselves widi the most enbre and 
unbounded affechon, and vet be ex- 
tremelv miserable Neither can self- 
love any way help them out, hut by 
setting them on work to get nd of 
the causes of their misery, to gam or 
make use of those objects 'vh^ 
are by nature adapted to afford 
sabsfacbon Happiness or satisfac- 
tion consists only in die enjoyment 
of those objects lyhich are by nature 
suited to our several particular ap- 
petites, passions, and aSecbQns So 
that if self-love wholly engrosses us, 
and leaves no room )or any other 
principle, there can be absolutely no 
such thing at all as happmess or en- 
joyment of any kind whatever, since 
happmess consists m the grahficabon 
of particular passions, which supposes 
the hn^^ng of them Solf-lovc then 
does not consbtutc fliw or that to be 
our interest or good, but our interest 
or good being consbtuted by nature 


/ 
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and supposed self-love, only puts us 
upon obtaining and secunng it There- 
fore, if it be possible that self-love 
may prevail and exert itself in a degree 
or manner which is not subservient 
to this end, then it ^vlll not follow that 
our mterest will be promoted m pro- 
portion to the degree m which that 
principle engrosses us, and prevails 
over others Nay, further, the pnvate 
and contracted affection, when it is 
not subservient to tills end, pnvate 
good, may, for anythmg that appears, 
have a direct contrary tendency and 
effect And if we will consider the 
matter, we shall see that it often really 
has Disengagement is absolutely nec- 
essary to enjojmient, and a person 
may have so steady and fixed an eye 
upon bis o^vn mterest, whatever he 
places it m, as may hmder him from 
attendmg to many gratifications within 
his reach, which others have their 
mmds free and open to Overfondoess 
for a child is not generally thought 
to be for its advantage, and, if there 
he any guess to be from appearances, 
surely that character we call selfish 
IS not the most promismg for happi- 
ness Such a temper may plainly be, 
and exert itself m a degree and man- 
ner which may give unnecessary and 
useless solicitude and anxiety, m a 
degree and manner which may prevent 
obtaming the means and matenals of 
enjoyment, as well as the making use 
of them Immoderate self-love does 
very ill consult its own interest, and 
how much soever a paradox it may 
appear, it is certamly true, that, evOT 
from self-love, we should endeavour 
to get over all mordmate regard to, 
and consideration of, ourselves Every 
one of our passions and affections 
hatii its natural stmt and bound, which 
may easily be exceeded, whereas our 
enjoyments can possibly be but in 
a determinate measure and degree 
Therefore such excess of the affection, 
Since it cannot procure any enjo>’ment, 


must m all cases be useless, but is. 
generally attended with inconven* 
lences, and often is down-ngbt pam 
and misery This holds as much with 
regard to self-love as to all other affeo 
bons The natural degree of it, so fa^ 
as it sets us on work to gam and make 
use of the matenals of satsi^cbon, 
may be to our real advantage, but 
beyond or beside tius, it is in several 
respects an mconvemence and disad- 
\^tage Thus it appears tiiat pnvate 
mterest is so far from being likely to 
promoted m proportion to the de- 
gree m wbidi self-love engrosses us, 
and prevails over all otiier prmciples, 
that the contacted affection may be 
so prevalent as to disappoint itself and 
even contradict rts own end, private 
good 

**601 who, except the most sordidly 
covetous, ever thought tiiere was any 
nvalship between the love of great- 
ness, honour, power, or between sen- 
sual appetites, and self-love^ No, there 
IS a perfect harmony between them, 
It is by means of these particular 
appetites and affections that self-love 
15 gratified m enjoyment, happmess, 
and satisfaction The competition and 
nvalship is between self-love and tiie 
love of our nerghhour That affection 
which leads us out of ourselves, makes 
us regardless of our own mterest, and 
substitute that of another m its stead 
Whether then there be any peculiar 
competition and contranety m tius 
case, shall now be considered 

Self-love and mterestedness was 
stated to conast in or be an affection* 
to ourselves, a regard to our own 
pnvate good it is, therefore, distinct 
from benevolence, which is an affec- 
tion to the good of our fellow- 
creatures But that benevolence is dis- 
tinct from, that is, not the same tiling 
witii selfrlove, is no reason for its 
being looked upon with any peculiar 
suspicion, because every pnncip’e 
whatever, by mpansof whiph self-lo\e 
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IS gratifiod, IS distinct from ft. And 
nlltliings.v Inch lire disl met fioin i.icli 
other, arc equalh so \ man h.n an 
affection nr aversion to .inotlicr th.it 
one of these tends to and is eratifnd 
bv doing good th.it tlic othi r lends to, 
and IS gratified hs doing li.imi does 
not in the least alter the respect sshith 
rather one or the other of these iim.mi 
feelings has to sclf-lose We list the 
vsord property so ns to eseliide anv 
other persons has mg an interest in 
that, of ssliich ssc sns' a particular 
man lias the pmperts and ssc often 
sise the ssord seffs/i so ns to eacliidc 
in the same manner all reg,ards In the 
good of others But the cases are not 
parallel for though that esclusion js 
really part of the idea of properta, jet 
such positive esclusion, or bringing 
tins peculiar disregard to the good of 
others uito the idea of sclf-lose, is in 
reahtv adding to the idea, or changing 
It from svhat it ss'ns before staled to 
eonsirt m, namely, m an affcclion to 
onise ves This being the sshole idea 
of self-love, it can no otlierssise c\- 
cludc good-ssall or lose of olliras, than 
merely by not including it, no othcr- 
ssase than it cscludcs loac of arts 
m reputation, or of nns-lliing else' 
Neither, on the other hand, docs 
benes’olence, anv more than lose of 
arts or of reputahon, exclude self- 
iove Love of our neighbour, tlicn has 

distant from self-love, than hatred of 
0 ^ neighbour, or than love and hatred 
rfanytlmg else Thus the principles, 
from whi^ men rush upon cortam 
3 'lesfruebon of an enemy, 

and fw the preservabon of a friend, 
have the same respect to the private 
affeebon are equally interested, or 
equally dianterested and it is of no 
avad, whether aey are said to be one 
or ae oaer Therefore, to aose svho 
are shocked to hear virtue spoken of 
as dismlerested, it may he allosved, 
that it IS mdeed absurd to speak ans 


of il. Intfrda pirtlciibr 
imtiot*’; of ami nil thf common 

ailTectKin't 'iiul nvtni^iiY in rntrilinfi, 
etrt to Im* clisinicrc^wl 

l<»o K there ntit ncc 

thr loxi. of innohivilc thlnc.^. 
or of (n‘iture< mrrtU* xenTitivf, and 
xrlMnu, tlno Intumi nnet 

the lo\e of oor hf‘lj:hljoiir? 1*5 
of. nwl (l(*)i{*ht Ift the Inppimsx of 
mioth»T mu rnnri* n rhminrition of 
vIMoxe, tlitn of nnrl dehchl 
tli» iMh m of nnother? Tlic> nrclmth 
rqmlU (hxirc of ami dchcht Jn some* 
u jwt fKlrrnnl to oor^eh c? < ith'r both 
or neither nro <o The al)jt*ct of self* 
1o\e u i*Tprewt] it» the term xetf nnd 
oxen appetite of ^en<e, nnd rxerx 
pa-iriicnl.ir afTectlon of thr htirt, nre 
cqnnlK inlt rested or disiMerrsted, be- 
cause thr objects of Ihtm all art 
equally self nr somewhat else Wliftt- 
rxer ndictdc, therefore, the mention 
of n disinterested principle or action 
m.ay be supposed to hr open to, must, 
upon the matter l>cing tluis stated, 
relate to mnhition, nnd exerv* appetite 
nnd particular nfFcchon, as much ns 
to Ixmexolcnce And indeed all the 
ndiculc, nnd all the grax’c pciplo';it>\ 
of xxhich this subject hath had its full 
share, is mcrclx' from words The most 
mlclhgiblc wav of spealdng of it seems 
to bo this that self-love, and the 
actions done in consequence of Jt, 
(for these will presently appear to be 
rtie same ns to rtiis question) are m* 
tcrcsted, that parbculnr affections 
towards external objects, and the 
actions done in consequence of those 
nffechons, arc not so But exci^' one 
IS at liberty to use xvords as he pleases, 
All that IS here insisted upon is, that 
ambition, revenge, benex^lence, all 
particular passions xvhatever, nnd the 
actions they produce, are equally in- 
terested or disinterested 
Thus It appears, that there is no 
peculiar contranety between self-love 
and benevolence, no greater com- 
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pehhon between these, than bebveen 
anv other parhcular affections and 
self-love This relates to the affections 
themselves Let us now see whether 
there be any pecuhar contrariety be- 
tween the respective courses of hfe 
which these affections lead to, whether 
there be any greater competition be- 
tween the pursuit of pnvate and of 
pubhc good, than between any other 
particular pursuite and that of pnvate 
good 

There seems no other reason to 
suspect fhat there is any such pecuhar 
contrariety, but only that the course 
of action which benevolence leads to, 
has a more direct tendency to promote 
the good of others, than that course of 
action, which love of reputation, sup- 
pose, or any other parhcular affection, 
leads to But ffiat any affection tends 
to the happiness of another, does not 
hinder its tending to one's own hap- 
piness too That others emov the 
benefit of the air and the bght of the 
sun, does not hinder but that these are 
as much one’s own pnvate advantage 
now, as they would he if we had the 
property of them exclusive of all 
others So a pursuit which tends to 
promote the good of another, yet may 
have as great tendency to promote 
pnvate interest, as a pusuit which does 
not tend to the good of another at all, 
or which is mischievous to him All 
particular affecbons whatever, resent- 
ment, benevolence, love of the arts, 
equally lead to a course of action for 
their own gratification, i e , the grati- 
fication of ourselves and the gratifica- 
tion of each gives delight so far. then, 
it IS manifest thev have all the same 
respect to pnvate interest Now, take 
into consideration further, concerning 
these three pursuits, that the end of 
the first IS the harm, of the second, the 
good of another, of the last, some- 
''liat indifferent and is there am 
ncccssilv, that these additional con- 
siderations should alter the respect 


which we before saw these three pur- 
smts had to pnvate interest, or render 
any one of them less conducive to it 
than any other? Thus, one man's affec- 
tion u to honour, as his end, in order 
to obtain which, he thinks no pains 
txw great Suppose another, with such 
a smgulanty of mind, as to have the 
same affeebon to public good, as his 
end, which he endeavours with the 
same labour to obtam In case of 
success, surely die man of benevolence 
hath as great enjoyment as the man 
of amhibon, they botfi equally havmg 
the end, their affecbons, m the same 
de^ee, tended to, but m case of dis- 
appointment, the benevolent man has 
clearly the advantage, since endeav- 
ouring to do good, considered as a 
virtuous pursuit, is gratified by its own 
consciousness, t @ , is in a degree its 
own reward 

And as to these two, or benevolence 
and any other particular passions 
whatever, considered in a further view. 
IS forming a general temper, which 
more or less disposes us for enjov- 
ment of all the common blessings of 
life, disbnct from their o\vn grabfica- 
bon IS benevolence less the temper 
of tranquibty and freedom, than am- 
bibon or covetousness'!’ Does the 
benevolent man appear less easy \vith 
himself, from his love to his neigh- 
bour^ Does he less relish his heing^ 
Is there anv peculiar gloom seated 
on his face? Is his mind less open to 
entertainment or to any particular 
^bficabon^ Nothing is more mani- 
fest than that being in good humour, 
which IS benevolence whilst it last, is 
Itself the temper of sabsfacbon and 
emoNTnent 

Suppose, then, a man sitting down 
to consider how he might become most 
casv to himself, and attain the greatest 
pleasure he could, all that which is 
h« real natural happiness, this can 
onh consist in the enjosment of those 
objects wliich are by nature adapted 
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to onr several faculties These par- 
ticular cnjovmcnls make up (he sum 
total of our happiness, and lhe\ art* 
supposed to arise from riches, honours, 
and the gratification of scnsvial ap- 
petites Be it so )cl none profiss 
themscKcs so complelolv lmpp> in 
these eniomonls, hut lint llierc is 
room left in the mind for ntlicrs, if 
tliev wore presented to them \as 
these as much as thp\ engage us, are 
not lliouglit so high hut that human 
nature is capable even of greater Now 
there have been persons in all ngt^s, 
who have professed that tliev found 
satisfaction m the exercise of cliantv, 
m the love of their nciglibour. m en- 
deavouring to promote the happiness 
nf all they had to do with, and m the 
pursuit of what is just, and right, and 
good, as the general bent of ibeir mind 
and end of Ihcir life, and that doing 
jin action of baseness or cniclts , v outd 
he as great violence to thnr self, os 
much breaking in upon Ibeir nature, 
us anv CNtemnl force Persons of this 
character would add, if they might 
he heard, that they consider llicm- 
Selves as acting m the view of an 
infinite Being, who is in a much higher 
sense the object of reverence and of 
love, than all the world besides, and. 
therefore, they could have no more 
enjoyment from a wicked action done 
under his eve, than the persons to 
whom they are making their apology 
could, if all mankind were the specta- 
tors of It, and that the satisfaction of 
approving themselves to his unemng 
judgment, to whom they thus refer 
all their achons, is a more continued 
settled sahsfachon than any this wwld 
can ^oid, as also that they have, no 
less than others, a mind free and open 
to all the common innocent grabfica- 
tibns of It such as they are And if 
we go no further, does there appear 
any absurdity in this? Will any one 
take upon him to say, that a man 
cannot find his account m this general 


cmirsi of life, a« inneh fix m the most 
unlwHinded 'imbltlnn. or the excesw 
of ple-ixim ? Of that xuch n ptfxon hat 
not mixuUed to ttell for himti«lf, for 
the tiilxfaetiou and pt.iee of lift own 
mind, nt lh» nmhitmnt nr dittnhilc 
man? And Ihnugh tlie eouttderatinri, 
(hat 0ml hbn« If will in the i nd jutlth 
their tatte, .md support lliior nutr, 
IX not formalK to lie uititted iipnn 
here, x<l thus mudi wonet m, that all 
enjoymmlt whatetfr an muth more 
clear and unmixed, from the itsurnncc 
that thc} will tnil well It it lertam. 
then, th.it Iherr is nothing in these 
pretensions to Injipmest, cspccialK 
when there are imt wanting pertnnt 
who have tiippnrtcd Ihern'cltes with 
satwfactiont of tint kind m ticknctt, 
potertx, ditgraco. nnd in thc ttri' 
pangs of dcath^ w'jjereit, it it mmifesl 
all othir enjovznentt fad in these cir- 
cumslnnect Tins surcb looks suspi- 
cious of ln\mg tomcwlml m it Self* 
Imc, mellmikt, should be ahrmed 
Ma> sbe not possibly pass oi cr greater 
pleisures, than those she is so wholK 
taken up w iih? 

Tlic short of the matter is no more 
than this Happiness consists m the 
gratification of certain .iffections, ap- 
petites, passions, with objects which 
arc bv nature adapted to them Self- 
love mas indeed set us on work to 
grabfy these but happiness or enjoj- 
ment has no immediate connexion 
waUi self-love, but arises from such 
gratifienhon alone Love of our neigh- 
bour IS one of those affections This, 
considered as a virtuous principle, is 
gratified by a consciousness of cn- 
dcavounng to promote thc good of 
others but considered ns a natural 
affection, its gratification consists in 
fte actual nccomplisbment of this en- 
deavour Now, indulgence or grahRca- 
hon of this affection, whether in that 
Consciousness, or dus accomplishment, 
the same respect to interest, as 
indulgence of any other affechon, they 
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equally proceed from, or do not pro* 
cecd from «Jc1Mo\e, Ihev eqiiall)' in- 
clude or equally e\clndc, llus pnn- 
ciple Tluis It appears, that 'licncv- 
olonce and the ]>ur>uit of public good 
have at least os great respect to self- 
love and the pursuit of pnuatc good, 
as any oilier particular passions, and 
tbeirrespectnc pursuits ” 

Neither is co\ctousncss, whether as 
a temper nr pursuit an\ cxccpbon lo 
this For if by covetousness is meant 
the desire and pursuit of nelies for their 
own sahe, \Mlhout any regard to or 
consideration of the uses of them, this 
hath as little to do uith self-love, as 
benevolence hath But by this word 
IS usually meant, not such madness 
and total distraction of mind, but im- 
moderate affection to and pursuit of 
nches as possessions, in order to some 
further end, namely, satisfaction, in- 
terest, or good This, therefore, is not 
a particular affection, or particular 
pursuit, but it is the general pnnaple 
of self-love, and the general pursuit 
of our own interest, for which reason, 
the word selfish is by every one ap- 
propnated to this temper and pursuit 
Now, as It is ndiculous to assert that 
self-love and the love of our neighbour 
are the same, so neither is it asserted 
that following these different affec- 
tions hath the same tendency and re- 
spect to our oivn interest The com- 
parison IS not between self-love and 
the love of our neighbour, between 
pursuit of our own interest, and the 
interest of others, but between the 
several particular affections m human 
nature towards external objects, as one 
part of the comparison, and the one 
particular affection to die good of our 
neighbour, as the one part of it and 
It has been shown, that all these have 
the same respect to self-love and 
pnvate mterest 

There is indeed frequently an in- 
consistence, or interfermg between 
self-love or pnvate mterest, and die 


several particular appetites, passions, 
affections, or the pursuits they lead 
to. But this compebtion or interfenng 
IS merely accidental, and happens 
much oftener between pnde, revenge, 
sensual gratifications, and pnvate in- 
terest, than between pnvate interest 
and benevolence For nothing is more 
common than to see men give them- 
selves np to a passion or an affec- 
tion to their known prejudice and nun, 
and in direct contradiction to manifest 
and real interest, and the loudest calls 
of self-love whereas the seeming 
competitions and interfenng between 
benevolence and pnvate interest, re- 
late much more to the matenals or 
means of enjoyment, than to enjoy- 
ment itself There is often an mterfer- 
mg m the former, where there is none 
m the latter Thus, as to nches so 
much money as a man gives away, so 
much less wiH remain m his possession 
Here is a real interfenng But though 
a man cannot possibly give ivithout 
lessemng bs fortune, yet there are 
multitudes might give without lessen- 
ing dieir own enjoyment, because they 
may have more than they can turn 
to any real use or advantage to them- 
selves Thus, the more thought and 
time any one employs about the in- 
terests and good of others, he must 
necessarily have less to attend his own, 
but he may have so ready and large a 
supply of his own wants, that such 
thou^t mi^t be really useless to him- 
self, though of great service and assist- 
ance to others 

The general mistake, that there is 
some greater mconsistence between 
endcavounng to promote the good 
of anodier and seS-mterest, than be- 
tween self-interest and pursmng any- 
rtung else, seems, as hath already been 
hinted to arise from our notions of 
property, and to be earned on by this 
property’s bemg supposed to be itself 
our happmess or good People are so 
very much taken up with this one sub- 
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ject, that they seem from it to have 
formed a general way of thinking, 
which they apply to other things that 
they have nothing to do with Hence, 
m a confused and slight wav, it might 
well be taken for granted, that 
anothe^s baling no interest m an 
affechoD (t e, his good not being 
the object of it,) renders, as one mav 
speak, the proprietor’s mterest m it 
greater, and that if another had an 
interest m it, this would render his 
less, or occasion that such affection 
could not be so fnendlv to selMove, or 
conducive to pnvate good, as an affec- 
tion or pursuit which has not a regard 
to the good of another This I sav 
might be taken for granted, wlulst it 
was not attended to that the obiect 
of cverv particular affection is equally 
somewhat external to ourselves and 
whedier it be the good of another 
person, or whether it be any other 
extern^ thing, makes no alteration 
ivith regard to its being one’s own 
affeebon, and the gratification of it 
one’s own pnvate enjovment And so 
far as it is taken for granted, fhat 
barelv having the means and matenals 
of enjovment is what constitutes in- 
terest and happmess, that our mterest 
and good consists m possessions them- 
selves, in having the property of 
nches, houses, lands, gardens, not m 
the enjoyment of them, so far it wifl 
even more stronglv be taken for 
granted, in the way already explained, 
that an affection’s conduang to the 
good of another, must even necessarily 
occasion it to conduce less to pnvate 
good, if not to be positively detri- 
mental to it For, if property and 
happmess are one and the same thing, 
as by mcreasmg tilie property of 
another, you lessen your own prop- 
erty, so by promoting the happiness of 
another, vou must lessen your own 
happmess But whatever occasioned 
the mistake, I hope it has been fully 
proved to be one, as it has been 


proved, that there is no peculiar nval- 
ship or competition between self-love 
and benevolence, that as there may 
be a competition between these two, 
so tiiere may also betv^een anv par- 
ticular affechon whatever and self- 
love, that every particular affection, 
benevolence among the rest, is sub- 
servient to self-love, bv being the in- 
strument of pnvate enjovTment, and 
lliat in one respect benevolence con- 
tnbutes more to pnvate interest, t e , 
emovment or satisfaction, than anv 
other of tlie parbcular common affec- 
tions as It IS in a degree its own 
grabfication 

And to all these things may be 
added, that religion, from whence 
arises our strongest obbgation to 
benevolence, is so far from disowning 
die pnnciple of self-love, that it often 
addresses itself to that very pnnciple, 
and always to die mmd m that state 
when reason presides, and there can 
so access be had to die understanding, 
but by convincing men, that the course 
of life we w'ould persuade them to is 
not contrary to their mterest It may 
be allowed, widiout anv prejudice to 
die cause of virtue and rehgion, that 
our ideas of happiness and misery are 
of all our ideas, the nearest and most 
important to us, that they will, nay, 
if you please, that diev ought to pre- 
wul over diose of order, and beauty, 
and haimonv, and proportion, if there 
should ever be, as it is impossible 
diere ev'er should be, any mconsistency 
between them, though these last, too, 
as expressmg the fitness of action, are 
real as truth itself Let it be allowed, 
though virtue or moral rectitude does 
indeed consist in affeebon to and pur- 
suit of what IS nght and good, as such 
vet diat, when we sit down m a cool 
hour, we can neither jusbfj' to our- 
selves this or any other pursuit, bll 
we are convinced that it wiU be for 
our happmess, or at least not con- 
trary to It 
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A DISSERTATION UPON THE 
NATURE OF VIRTUE "" 

That which readers beings capable 
of moral government is their havmg 
a moral nature and moral faculhes of 
percepbon and of acbon Brute crea- 
tures are impressed and actuated by 
various mstmcts and propensions, so 
also are we But addibond to this, we 
have a capacity of reflecting upon ac- 
bons and characters, and making them 
an object to our thought, and in doing 
this, we naturally and unavoidably ap- 
prove some acbons, under the pecuhat 
view of their bemg virtuous and of 
good desert, and disapprove others as 
vimous and of lU desert That we have 
this moral approving and disapprov- 
mgi® faculty is certam from our ex- 
penencmg it in ourselves, and recog- 
mzmg it m eadi other It appears from 
our exercismg it unavoidably, in die 
approbabon and disapprobabon even 
of feigned cbaracters, from the words 
“nght” and “wrong," “odious" and 
“amiable," “base” and “worthy," widi 
many others of like signification in all 
languages applied to acbons and char- 

From The Analogy of Religion, Lon- 
don, 1736 

^®Thjs way of speakmg is taken from 
Epictetus, (Air EpicL,lib i cap I), and is 
made use of as seemmg the most full, and 
least liable to cavil And the moral faculty 
may be understood to have these two 
epithets SoKwuioTtJc^ and diroSoKi/tatn-iinj, 
upon a douole account, because, upon a 
survey of actions, whether before or after 
they are done, it determmes them to be 
good or evil, and also because it deter- 
mines itsdf to be the guide of action and 
life, in contradistmction from all other 
faculties, or natural principles of acbon, 
m the Very same rrmnop-r as speculabve 
reason divecUy and naturally judges of 
speculabve truth and falsehood, and at 
die same bmc is attended with a con- 
sciousness upon reflection that the natural 
right to judge of diem belong to it 


actors, from die many wntten systems 
of morals which suppose it, smce it 
cannot be imagmed that all these au- 
diors, throughout all these treatises, 
)md absolutely no meanmg at all to 
dieu: words, or a meanmg merely 
chimencal, from our natural sense of 
grabtude, which unplies a distmcbon 
between merely bemg the instrument 
of good and mtendmg it, from die like 
distmcbon every one makes between 
mjury and mere harm, which Hobbes 
says IS peculiar to mankind, and be- 
tween mjury and just punishment, a 
distmcbon plamly natural, pnor to 
die considerabon of human laws It is 
manifest great part of common lan- 
guage, and of common behavior over 
die world, is formed upon supposibon 
of such a moral faculty, whedier called 
conscience, moral reason, moral sense, 
or divme reason, whether considered 
as a sentiment of the understandmg or 
as a percepbon of die heart, or, which 
seems the brudi, as mcludmg both 
Nor IS it at all doubtful m the general 
wimt course of acbon this facidty, or 
pracbcal discernmg power widim us, 
approves and what it disapproves For, 
as much as it has been disputed where- 
m virtue consists, or whatever ground 
for doubt there may be about par- 
bculars, yet m general, there is m 
reality an imiversally acknowledged 
standard of it It is that which all 
ages and aH countnes have made pro- 
fession of m public, it IS diat which 
every man you meet puts on the show 
of, it IS that which the primary and 
.Hindamental laws of all avil consbtu- 
tions over the face of the earth make 
it their busmess and endeavor to 
enforce the pracbce of upon manlond, 
namely, jusface, veracity and regard to 
common good It bemg manifest then, 
in general, that we have such a faculty 
or discernment as this, it may be of 
use to remark some things more dis- 
bncdy concerning it 
First, it ought to be observed that 
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the ohject ot this hm\\y is actions 
comprehending under fliat name ac- 
tive or practical prmaples — those 
principles from whidi men would act 
if occasions and orcumstances gave 
them power, and which, when fixed 
and habitual m anv person, we call his 
character It does not appear that 
brutes have the least reflex sense of 
actions, as distinguished from ei'ents, 
or that will and design, which con- 
shhite the verv nature of actions as 
such, are at all an object to their per- 
ception But to ours tliev ore, and 
they are the object, and the only one, 
of the approvmg and disnpprovmg 
faculty Actmg, conduct, behavior, 
abstracted from all re^rd to what is 
in fact and event tlie consequence of 
it, IS itself the natural object of the 
moral discernment, as speculative 
truth and falsehood is of speculative 
reason Intention of such and such 
consequences, mdeed, is always in- 
cluded, for it IS part of die action 
itself, but though the intended good 
or bad consequences do not foUow, 
we have esactly the same sense of the 
action as if they did In hhe manner 
think well or lU of cliaracteis, 
abstracted from all consideration of 
the ©3od or the evil, which persons of 
such characters have it actually jn 
their power to do We never, in the 
moral wav, applaud or hlame eith^ 
ourselves or others for what we enjoy 
or what we suffer, or for having im- 
pressions made upon us, which wc 
consider as altogether out of our pow- 
er, but only for wlint we do or >vonId 
have done had it been in our powar, 
or for what we leave undone, which 
we might ha\e done or would have 
left undone, though we could have 
done it 

Secondly, our sense or discernment 
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of actions as morally good or e\nl im- 
plies in it a sense or discernment of 
them as of good or ill desert It may 
be difficult to explain this perception 
so as to answer all the questions which 
may be asked concerning it, but cver>'- 
one speaks of such and such acbons 
as deservmg punishment, and it is not, 
I suppose, pretended that they have 
absolutely no meaning at all to the ex- 
pression Now the meaning plainly is 
not that we conceive it for tiie good 
of society that the doer of such actions 
should be made to suffer For if, un- 
happily, it were resolved tliat a man 
who, bv some innocent action, was 
infected wndi the plague should be 
left to pensh lest, by other people's 
commg near him, the mfechon should 
spread, no one would say he deseri'ed 
dus treatment Innocence and ill 
desert are inconsistent ideas. Ill desert 
always supposes guilt, and if one he 
no part of tlie otlier, yet they are 
evidently and naturally connected m 
ourmmd The sight of a man in misery 
raises our compassion towwrd him, 
and, if this misery be inflicted on lum 
by another, our mdignabon against the 
author of it But when we are in- 
formed that the sufferer is a villain 
and IS punished only for his treachery 
or cruelty, our compassion exceedingly 
lessens, and m many mstances our in- 
dignation wholly subsides Now what 
produces this effect is the conception 
of that in the sufferer which we call 
ill desert Upon considering then, ot 
vieivmg togedier, our notion of vice 
and that of misery, there results a 
durd-diat of lU desert And thus 
diere is in human creatures an asso- 
ciation of the two ideas, natural and 
moral evil, wickedness and punish- 
ment If this association were merdy 
artifiaal or accidental, it w’ere nothing, 
but being most unquestionably natu- 
ral, it greatly concerns us to attend to 
it, instead of endeavoring to explain it 
away 
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It mn\ be ol«cnc(l furlber, con- 
cerning nnr perception of good and of 
cm! dc'iert lli.it llie former is very 
ncak mill resped to common in- 
stances of \ irtnc One reason of winch 
mav ho lliat it does not appear (o a 
spccl.ilor, how f.ir such instances of 
\irtiio proceed from a Mrluons prin- 
ciple, or in what degree tins principle 
IS prexalcnl, since a \cr\ weak regard 
to virtue mav l>e sufTicicnl to make 
men ad well in mam common in- 
stances And on the other hand, our 
perception of ill desert in vicious ac- 
tions lessens, 111 proiiorlion to the 
temptations men are thought to have 
had to such vices For vice in human 
creatures consisting chicflv in the ab- 
scence or want of the virtuous prin- 
ciple, though a m.«i he overcome, 
suppose, hv tortures, il does not from 
thence appear to what degree the 
virtuous principle was wanting All 
that appears is that he had it not in 
such a degree as to prevail over tlie 
temptation, but possibly he had it in 
a degree which would have ren- 
dered him proof against common 
t^mptabons 

Tlnrdltj, our perception of vice and 
ill desert arises from, and is the result 
of, a companson of achons with the 
nature and capacibes of the agent 
For the mere neglect of domg what 
we ought to do would, in many cases, 
he determined by all men to be in the 
highest degree vicious And his de- 
terminahon must anse from such com- 
panson, and be the result of it, be- 
cause such neglect would not be vi- 
cious m creatures of other natures and 
capacibes, as brutes And it is the 
same also with respect to posibve 
vices, or such as consist in domg what 
we ou^t not For every one has a 
different sense of harm done by an 
idiot, madman, or child, and by one 
of mature and common understanding, 
though the acbon of both, includmg 
the jntenbon, which is part of the 
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flclion, be the s.imc, as it mav be, 
since idiots and madmen, as well as 
children, are capable not only of doing 
mischief, hut also of intending it 
Now this difference must anse from 
somewhat discerned m the nature or 
capacities of one, winch renders the 
action vicious, and tlie want of which, 
in llic other, renders the same acbon 
innocent or less vicious, and this plain- 
Iv supposes a companson, whether re- 
flected upon or not, between the action 
and capacibes of the agent, previous 
to our determining an acbon to be 
v'lcious And hence anscs a proper ap- 
phcation of the epithets "incongruous,” 
“iiiisuilable," “disproporbonate,” “un- 
fit” to acbons which our moral faculty 
determines to be vicious 
Fourthhj, it deserves to be consid- 
ered vvhetlier men are more at liberty, 
in point of morals, to make themselves 
miserable without reason than to make 
otlier people so, or dissolutely to neg- 
lect their own greater good, for the 
sake of a present lesser grabficabon, 
than they are to neglect the good of 
others whom nature has committed to 
their care It should seem that a due 
concern about our own interest or hap- 
piness, and a reasonable endeavor to 
secure and promote it, which is, I 
dunk, very much the meaning of 
die word "prudence” in our language 
—it should seem that this is virtue, and 
the conbary behavior faulty and 
biameable, smee, in the calmest way 
of refleebon, we approve of the first, 
and condemn the other conduct, both 
m ourselves and others This approba- 
bon and disapprobahon are altogedier 
different from mere desire of our own 
or of their bappmess, and from sorrow 
upon missmg it For the object or 
occasion of this last kmd of percepbon 
IS sabsfacbon or imeasiness, whereas 
the object of the first is acbve be- 
havior In one case, what our thoughts 
fix upon is our condibon, m the other, 
our conduct It is true, indeed, that 
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nature has not given ns so sensible a 
disapprobation oE impiudence and 
folly, either in ourselues or oflicrff, as 
of falsehood, injustice and cnieltv, I 
suppose, because that constant lia- 
bitual sense of private interest and 
good, which we always carry about 
with us, renders such sensible disap- 
probation less necessary, less wantmg, 
to keep us from imprudently neglect- 
ing our ovm happmess and foohshlv 
injuring ourselves, than it is necess.uv 
and wanting to keep us from injuring 
others to whose good we cannot have 
so strong and constant a regard, and 
also because imprudence and follv aj?- 
peanng to bring its o\\ n punishment 
more immediately and constantly than 
injurious behavior, it less needs the 
additional punishment which would 
be inflicted upon it bv others had they 
the same sensible indignation against 
it as against injustice and fraud and 
cruelty Besides, unhappiness bemg in 
Itself the natural object of compas- 
sion, the unhappmess which people 
bnng upon themselves, though it be 
willfully, excites in us some pity for 
them, and this, of course, lessens our 
displeasure against them But sbll it 
is matter of expenence that we are 
fonned so as to reflect very severely 
ujiOn the greater instances of imprud- 
ent neglect and foolish rashness, both 
m ourselves and olheis In instances 
of tlus kind, men often say of thera- 
iclves with remorse, and of others 
with some indignation, that they de- 
served to suffer such calamities be- 
cause they brought them upon them- 
selves and would not take warning 
Particularly when persons come to 
poverty and distress bv a long course 
of extravagance and after frequent 
admonitions, though without falsehood 
or injustice, we plainly do not regard 
such people as alike objects of com- 
passion wth those who ore brought 
into the same condihou by unavoid- 
able accidents From these thmgs it 
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appears that prudence is a species of 
virtue, and folly of xuce, meaning by 
"follv" somewhat quite different from 
mere incnpacity-n thoughtless want 
of that regard and attention to our 
own happiness which we had capacity 
for And this the word properly in- 
cludes, and, as it seems, in its usual 
acceptation, for xve scarcely apply it 
to brute creatures 
However, if any person be disposed 
to dispute the matter, I shall very 
wilhnglv give him up tlie words “vir- 
lue” and "vice," as not apphcable to 
prudence and folly, but must beg leave 
to msist that the facultx' wnflim us, 
which IS the judge of acbons, approves 
of prudent achons, and disapproves 
imprudent ones, I snv prudent and im- 
prudent actions as such, and consid- 
ered disbnctly from the happmess or 
miser)' which thev occasion And, by 
the xvny, tins observation may help to 
determme what justness there is m 
tliat objection agamst rehgion, that it 
leaches us to be interested and selfish 
fifthly, xvithout jnquinng how far, 
and m what sense, virtue is resolvable 
into benevolence, and vice into die 
want of it. It mav be proper to ob- 
serve that benevolence and the want 
of It, singly considered, are m no sort 
the whole of virtue and vice For if 
this were the case, in the review of 
one’s own character, or dial of odiers, 
our moral understanding and moral 
sense xvould be indifferent to every- 
thmg but the degrees in which be- 
nevolence prevailed, and die degrees 
m which It was wantmg That is, we 
should neither approve of benevolence 
to some persons rather than to others, 
nor disapprove mjushce and falsehood 
upon any other account than merely 
as an overbalance of happmess was 
foreseen likely to he produced by the 
first, and of misery by the second But 
no^v, on the contrary, suppose two 
men competitors for anyt^ng what- 
ever, which would be of equal ad- 
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vantage to each of them, though 
nothing indeed would he more im- 
pertinent than for a stranger to busy 
himself to get one of them preferred 
to the other, yet such endeavor would 
be virtue, m behalf of a friend or 
benefactor, abstracted from all con- 
sideration of distant consequences, as 
that examples of gratitude, and tibe 
cultivation of friendship, would be of 
general good to the world Agam, 
suppose one man should, by fraud or 
violence, take from another the fruit 
of his labor, with mtent to give it to 
a third who he thought would have 
as much pleasure from it as would 
balance the pleasure wluch the first 
possessor would have had m the en- 
joyment, and his vexation m the loss 
of it, suppose also that no bad con- 
sequences would follow, yet such an 
action would surely be vicious Nay 
further, were treachery, violence and 
mjustice not otherwise vicious than as 
foieseen hkely to produce an ovct- 
balance of misery to society, then, if 
in any case a man could procure to 
himself as great advantage by an act 
of injustice as the whole foreseen m- 
convemence, hkely to be brought upon 
others by it, would amount to, such a 
piece of injustice would not be faulty 
or viaous at all, because it would be 
no more than, m any other case, for a 
man to prefer his own satisfaction to 
another’s m equal degrees The fact 
then appears to be that we are con- 
stituted so as to condemn falsehood, 
unprovoked violence, mjuslice, and to 
approve of benevolence to some, pre- 
ferably to others, abstracted from all 
consideration which conduct is like- 
liest to produce an overbalance of hap- 
pmess or misery And therefore, were 
the Author of Nature to propose 
nothmg to himself as an end but die 
produchou of happmess, were his 
moral character merely that of benevo- 
lence, yet ours is not so Upon that 
supposition, mdeed, the only reason of 


his givmg us the above-mentioned ap- 
probation of benevolence to some per- 
sons rather than others, and disappro- 
bation of falsehood, unprovoked vio- 
lence, and injustice, must be that he 
foresaw this constitution of our nature 
would produce more happmess dian 
forming us with a temper of mere gen- 
eral benevolence But still, smce tbs 
IS our constitution, falsehood, violence, 
mjustice must be vice m us, and be- 
nevolence to some, preferably to 
others, virtue, abstracted fi'om all con- 
si^rabon of the overbalance of evil 
or good, which they may appear hke- 
ly to produce 

Now if human creatures are endued 
with such a moral nature as we have 
been explammg, or with a moral facul- 
ty the natural object of wbch is ac- 
tions, moral government must consist 
m rendermg them happy and un- 
happy, m rewarding and punishing 
diem as they follow, neglect or depart 
frrom, die moral rule of action inter- 
woven in their nature, or suggested 
and enforced by this moral faculty— 
m lewardmg and punishmg them upon 
account of then so doing 

I am not sensible that I have, in 
dus fifth observation, contradicted 
what any author designed to assert 
But some of great and distinguished 
ment have, I dunk, expressed them- 
selves in a manner wbch may occa- 
sion some danger to careless readers, 
of imagining the whole of virtue to 
consist m smgly aiming, according to 
die best of their judgment, at promot- 
mg the happmess of mankmd in the 
present state, and the whole of vice m 
domg what they foresee, or might fore- 
see, IS likely to produce an overbalance 
of unhappiness in it, than which mis- 
takes, none can be conceived more 
temble For it is certain that some 
of the most shocking instances of in- 
justice, adultery, murder, perjury, and 
even of persecution, may, m many sup- 
posable cases, not have the appear- 
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ance of being likelv to produce an 
overbalance of misen m tbe present 
state, p^haps sometunes inav have 
the contrary appearance For this re- 
flection might easily be earned on, 
blit I forbear The happiness of the 
world IS the concern of him who is 
the Lord and the Proprietor of it, nor 
do know what i\ e are about when 
\ie endeavor to promote the good of 
mankmd m any wavs but those whidi 
he has directed— that is indeed in aB 
wavs not conlrarj' to leracity and 
)ustice I speak tlius upon, supposibon 
of persons reallv endeavoring, m some 
sort, to do good vathout regard to 
these But the truth seems to be that 
such supposed endeavors proceed, al- 
most alwavs, from ambition, the spurt 
of the party, or some indirect pnn- 
ciple, concealed perhaps m great 
measure from persons themselves And 
though it IS our business and our dul)’ 
to endeavor, withm the bounds of 
veracity and justice, to contnbute to 
the ease, convenience, and even cheer- 
fulness and diversion of our fellow 
creatures, yet, from our short views, jt 
IS greatly uncertora whether tlm en- 
deavor will m particular instances pro- 
duce an overbalance of happmess 
upon the whole, smee so many and 
distant Ihmgs must come mto die ac- 


count And that which makes it our 
dutv IS that tiiere is some appearance 
diat it will, and no positiv e appearance 
sufBcient to balance tins, on the con- 
traiy side, and also, tliat such be- 
nevolent endeavor is a cultivation 
of that most cvcellent of all virtuous 
prmciples, the active principle of 
benevolence 

However, though veracitv^ as well 
as justice is to be our rule of life, it 
be added, otherwose a snare will 
be laid m the way of some plain men, 
tiiat the use of common forms of 
^eech, generally understood, cannot 
be falsehood, and m general, that 
there can be no designed falsehood 
without designing to deceive It must 
hkewise be observed that, in number- 
less cases a man mav be under die 
stnetest obhgations to what he fore- 
sees wall deceive, w'ldiout Ins intend- 
ing Jt For it is impossible not to fore- 
see that the words and actions of men, 
m different ranks and emplovTnents, 
and of different educations, vvtII per- 
petually be mistaken bj' each other, 
and it cannot but be so wlulst diey 
will judge with the utmost careless- 
ness, ns they daily do, of what they are 
not, perhaps, enough informed to be 
competent judges of, even though they 
considered it with great attention 
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In his OW'D day abused by many ol his contemporaries and refused a longed-for 
appointment to a professorship al the university in his native Edmburgh because 
of his reputed skepticism and hetcrodmiy, David Hume, ironically, was mamly 
admired by his contcraporancs not for his enormovis philosophical achievements 
but rather for the pedestnan Histori; of England tliat he began during the five 
years he had the post of hbranan of the Advocates’ Library m Edinburgh from 
1752 to 1757 His TreaUse of Human Nature, first published in three volumes 
in 1739 and 1740, is subtiUed “An Attempt to introduce the experimental 
Method of Reasoning mto Moral Subjects”, it attempts to provide a systematic 
account of the theory of Imowledge, the passions, and morals based upon an 
empmcal study of human nature Tlie feet that, where noticed, it was received 
with hosblity and that, in general, it fell as he put it, “dead bom from the press” 
led him to spend many years in rewntmg its sections and even to refer dispar- 
agingly to the Treatise in the Authoi^s Adverbsement of An Enquiry Concerning 
the PfmclpZe^ of Morals (1751) as a "juvenile work,” “projected before he left 
College” contammg “ne^gencies in . reasoning and more in expression ” 
Nevertheless, there is no essenbal modificabon of doctrme in this work, as he 
himself elsewhere acknowledged In 1748 Hume had published his Enquiry 
Concernmgfhc Human Understanding, and, subsequently, in 1757, his disserta- 
bon Of the Passions, which was one of four included m The Natural History of 
Hehgton His Essays on Moral ami Political Subjects appeared m 1741 and 
1742 Fmally, the Dialogues Concerning Natural Rel?gton> written toward the 
close of his life, was published posdramously m 1779 The last work alone 
would have msured Hume’s permanent place m the history of philosophy 


AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING 
THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS' 

SECTION I 

Of tbe General Principles of 
Morals 

Disputes with men, pertmaciously 
ohsbnate m their pnnciples, are, of 
all oUiers, the most irksome, except^ 

1 From the edibon of 1777 


perhaps, those with persons, entirely 
dismgenuous, who really do not be- 
lieve the opinions they defend, but 
engage in the controversy, from affec- 
tabon, from a spirit of opposifaon, or 
fejm a desire of showing wit and m- 
genuity, supenor to the rest of man- 
land The same blmd adherence to 
their own arguments is to be expected 
m both, the same contempt of their 
antagonists, and the same passionate 
vehemence, in inforcmg sophistry and 
falsehood And as reasoning is not 
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the source, whence either disputant 
derives his tenets, it is m vain to ex- 
pect, ttiat any logic, which speaks not 
to the affections, will ever engage him 
to embrace sounder principles 
Those who have denied the reality 
of moral distincbons, may be ranked 
among the dismgenuous disputants, 
nor IS it conceivable, that any human 
creature could ever senously believe, 
that all characters and achons were 
ahke entitled to the affection and re- 
gard of everyone The difference, 
which nature has placed between one 
man and another, is so unde, and tins 
difference is skill so much farther md- 
ened, by educabon, example, and 
habit, that, where the opposite ex- 
tremes come at once under our appre- 
hension, there is no scepbcism so sciu- 
pulous, and scarce any assurance so 
determmed, as absolutely to denv all 
distmcbon bebveen tliem Let a man’s 
msensibiht)' be ever so great, he must 
often be touched with the images of 
Right and Wrong, and let his preju- 
dices be even so obstmate, he must ol>- 
sein'e, that others are suscepbble of 
like impressions The only wav, there- 
fore, of converting an antagonist of this 
kind, IS to leave him to himself For, 
finding that nobody keeps up the con- 
troversy until him. It 15 probable he 
wll, at last, of himself, from mere 
ucanness, come m’er to the side of 
common sense and reason 
There has been a controversv started 
of late, much better worth examuia- 
bon, concerning the general founda- 
bon of Morals, whether they be de- 
medfrom Reason, or from Sentiment, 
uhether we attain the knowledge of 
them by a chain of argument and in- 
duebon, or by an immediate feeling 
and finer mtemal sense, whether, bke 
all sound judgement of truth and false- 
hood, they should be the same to 
e\erv rahonal intelligent being, or 
whether, like the percepbon of beauty 
and deformit>, they be founded en- 
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brely on the parbculat fabnc and con- 
shtubon of the human species 
The ancient philosophers, though 
tlicy often affirm, that virtue is nothing 
but conformity to reason, yet, in gen- 
eral, seem to consider morals as denv- 
mg tlieir existence from taste and sen- 
timent On the other hand, our mod- 
em enquirers, though they also talk 
much of the beauty of virtue, and 
deformity of Mce, yet have commonly 
endeavoured to account for these dis- 
tinchons by metaphysical reasonings, 
and by deduebons from the most ab- 
stract principles of the understanding 
Such confusion reigned m these sub- 
jects, that an opposibon of the great- 
est consequence could prevail between 
one system and another, and even m 
the parts of almost each individual sx'S- 
tem, and yet nobodv, tJl very latelv, 
was ever sensible of it The elegant 
Lord Sliaftesburv, who first gave occa- 
sion to lemark this disbnchon, and 
who, m general, adhered to tlie pnnci- 
pies of the ancients, is not, himself, en- 
tirely free from the same confusion 
It must be acknowledged, that both 
sides of the quesbon ore suscepbble of 
specious arguments Moral disbnc- 
Uons, it may be said, are discernible by 
pure reason else, whence the manv 
disputes that reign in common life, as 
well as m philosophy, wth regard to 
this subject the long chain of proofs 
often produced on botli sides, the ex- 
amples cited, the authonbes appealed 
to, the analogies employed, the falla- 
cies detected, the inferences drawn, 
and the several conclusions adjusted to 
their proper principles Truth is dis- 
putable, not taste what exists m tlie 
nature of flungs is the standard of our 
judgement, what each man feels 
xvitliin himself is tlie standard of senb- 
ment Proposibons in gcometr>' may 
be proved, svstems in physics mav be 
controverted, but the harmony of 
verse, the tenderness of passion, the 
bnlbancy of ^vlt, must give immediate 
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pleasure No man reasons concerning 
another’s beauty, but frcqucntlv con- 
cerning the justice or injustice of bis 
actions In evcr\' enminn) trial the first 
object of the prisoner is to disprove the 
facts alleged, and denv the actions 
imputed to him the second to prove, 
that, escti if these actions wcie real, 
they might be justified, ns innocent 
and lawful It is confessedly by de- 
ductions of tlie understanding, that the 
first point IS ascertained how can we 
suppose that a different faculty of the 
mind is employed in fixing the other? 

On the other hand, those wlio would 
resolve all moral determinations into 
SGiifimcnt, may endeavour to show, 
that it IS impossible for reason ever to 
draw conclusions of this nature To 
virtue, say they, it belongs to be 
amtable, and vice odwus This forms 
their very nature or essence But can 
reason or argumentation distnbute 
these different epithets to any sub- 
jects, and pronounce beforehand, that 
this must produce love, and tliat 
hatred? Or what other reason can we 
ever assign for these affections, but the 
original fabnc and formation of the 
human mind, which is naturally 
adapted to receive them? 

The end of all moral speculations 
IS to teach us our duty, and, by proper 
representations of the deformity of 
vice and beauty of virtue, beget cot- 
respondent habits, and engage us to 
avoid the one, and embrace the other 
But is this ever to be expected from 
inferences and conclusions of the un- 
derstanding, which of themselves have 
DO hold of the affections or set m mo- 
tion the active powers of men? They 
discover truths but where the trutltf 
which they discover are indifferent, 
and beget no desire or aversion, they 
can have no influence on conduct and 
behaviour What is honourable, what 
IS fair, what is becoming, what is 
noble, what is generous, takes posses- 
sion of the heart, and animates us to 
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embrace and maintain it. What is in- 
telligible, what IS evident, what is 
proliable, what is true, procures only 
the coo! assent of tlic understandmg, 
and gratifying a speculative curiosity, 
puts an end to our researches 
Extinguish all the warm feelings and 
prepossessions m favour of virtue, and 
all disgust or aversion to vice render 
men totally indifferent towards these 
distinctions, and morality is no longer 
a practical study, nor has any tendency 
to regulate our lives and actions 
These arguments on each side (and 
many more might be produced) are so 
plausible, that 1 am apt to suspect, 
tliev may, the one as well as tlie other, 
be solid and satisfactory, and that rea- 
son and sentiment concur m almost 
all moral determinations and conclu- 
sions The final sentence, it is prob- 
able, which pronounces characters and 
actions amiable or odious, praise- 
worthy or blomeable, that which 
stamps on them the mark of honour 
or infamy, approbation or censure, 
timt which renders morahty an active 
prmciplc and constitutes virtue our 
happiness, and vice our misery, it as 
probable, I say, that this final sentence 
depends on some mtemal sense or 
feelmg, which nature has made univer- 
sal m the whole species For what else 
can have an influence of this nature? 
But m order to pave tihe way for such 
a sentiment, and give a proper discern- 
ment of its object, it IS often necessary, 
we find, that much reasoning should 
precede, that nice distractions be 
made, just conclusions drawn, distant 
compansons formed, complicated rela- 
tions examined, and general facts fixed 
and ascertained Some species of 
beauty, especially the natural lands, 
on their first appearance, command 
our affection and approbation, and 
where they fed of this effect, it is im- 
possible for any reasoning to redress 
their influtoce, or adapt diem better 
to our taste and sentiment But in 
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manv orders of beauh', parbailarlv 
those of the finer arts, it is requisite to 
employ much reasoning in order to 
feel the proper sentiment, and a false 
relish may frequendi be corrected bv 
argument and reflection Tlicrc are just 
grounds to conclude, that moral beautj 
partakes much of this latter speaes, 
and demands the assistance of our jn* 
tellectual faculties, m order to give it 
a suitable mfluence on the human 
mmd 

But though this queshon, concern- 
mg the general pnnciples of morals, he 
cunous and important, it is needless 
for us, at present, to employ farther 
care m our researches concermng it 
For if ve can be so happy, m the 
course of this enquin*, as to discover 
the true ongm of morals it will then 
easily appear haw far eidier sentiment 
or reason enters mto all detenmnabons 
of this nature ^ In order to attain this 
purpose, we shall endeav our to follow 
aver) simple method we shall analvse 
that compheabon of mental quohbes, 
which form what, m common life, we 
call Personal Ment we shall consider 
ev’ery attribute of the mind, which 
renders a man an object either of es- 
teem and affeebon, or of hatred and 
contempt, ev erv habit or senbmcnt or 
facultv^, W’hich, if ascribed to anv per- 
son, imphes ei&er praise or blame, and 
may enter into anv panegvnc or sabre 
of his character and manners The 
quick sensibihtv, which, on this head, 
IS so umv ersal among mankind, giv'es 
a philosopher suffiaent assurance, that 
he can never he considerably mistaken 
in frammg the catalogue, or meur anv 
danger of misplacmg the objects of 
bis contemplahon he needs oidy enter 
into his owm breast for a moment, and 
consider whether or not he should de- 
sire to have this or that quality 
ascribed to him, and whether such or 
such an imputation would proceed 
- See Appendtt 1 , p 281 


from n fnend or an cnemv Theverv 
nature of language guides us almost 
infaibblv in forming n judgement of 
this nature, and as ever}' tongue pos- 
sesses one set of wor^ which arc 
taken in a good sense, and another m 
the opposite, the least acquaintance 
with the idiom suffices, without anv 
reasoning, to direct us in collecbng and 
arranging the estimable or blamcable 
qualibcs of men Tlic onlv object of 
reasoning is to discover the circum- 
stances on both sides, which are com- 
mon to these quahbes, to obsen e that 
parbcnlar m which the csbmablc qual- 
ibes agree on the one hand, and the 
bhmcable on the other, and thence 
to reach tlie foundabon of ethics, and 
find those umv’crsal pnnciples, from 
which all censure or approhabon is 
ultimately denved As this is a ques- 
bon of fact, not of abstract science, we 
can onlv' expect success, bv following 
tlie ex^ienmental method and deduc- 
ing general maxims from a comparison 
of particular instances Tlie other sa- 
enbfic method, where a general ab- 
stract principle is first established, and 
is afterwards branched out into a xa- 
n^’ of inferences and conclusions, 
nuix be more perfect in itself, but suits 
less die imperiecfaon of hiim'in nature 
and IS a common source of illusion and 
mistake in dus as well as m otlier sub- 
jects Men are now cured of their 
passion for hypotheses and sv'stems in 
natural philosophv', and will hearken 
to no arguments but those xvluch are 
denv ed from expenenee Itisfullbme 
die) should attempt a hke reformi- 
bon in all moral disquisibons, and re- 
ject ev’ery sjstem of ediics, however 
subtle or mgemous, which is not 
founded on fact and observnbon 
We shall begm our enquirj’ on dus 
head by the consideraton of Ae social 
virtues, Benevolence and Jushce The 
explication of diem will probably giv e 
us on opemng by which odiers mav 

be accounted for 
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SECTION n 

Of Benevolence 

PART I 

It may be esteemed, perhaps, a su- 
perfluous task to prove, that the ben- 
evolent or softer ^ecbons are estima- 
ble, and wherever they appear, en- 
gage the approbation and good-will of 
mankmd The epithets sociable, good‘ 
natured, humane, merciful, grateful, 
friendly, generous, beneficent, or ^eir 
equivalents, are known m all lan- 
guages, and umversally express the 
highest ment, which human nature is 
capable of attaining Where these 
amiable quahties are attended widi 
bir& and power and emment abilities, 
and display themselves m the good 
govemment or useful instruction of 
mankind, they seem even to raise the 
possessors of them above the rank of 
human nature, and make them ap- 
proach m some measure to the divme 
Exalted capacity, undaunted courage, 
prosperous success, these may only ex- 
pose a hero or pohtiaan to the envy 
and iIl-wiU of the pubhc but as soon 
as the praises are added of humane 
and beneficent, when mstances are 
displayed of lenity, tenderness or 
fnendsbip, envy itself is silent, or }oms 
the general voice of approbation and 
applause 

When Pencles, the great Atheman 
statesman and general, was on his 
death-bed, his surrounding friends, 
deemmg him now msensible, began to 
mdulge their sorrow for their expiring 
patron, by enumerating his great qual- 
ities and successes, his conquests and 
victones, the unusual length of his 
administrabon, and his mne trophies 
erected over the enemies of the repub- 
lic You forget, cnes the dying hero, 
who had heard all, you forget the most 
emment of my praises, whSe you divell 
so much on those vulgar advantages. 


in tohich fortune had a principal share 
You have not observed that no atizen 
has ever yet nuorne mourning on my 
account ^ 

In men of more ordinary talents and 
c^aaty, the social virtues become, if 
possible, sbll more cssenbally requi- 
site, diere being nothing emment, in 
that case, to compensate for the want 
of them, or preserve the person from 
our severest hatred, as well as con- 
tempt A high ambition, an elevated 
courage, is apt, says Cicero, in less 
perfect characters, to degenerate mto 
a turbulent ferocity The more social 
and softer virtues are there chiefly to 
be regarded These are always good 
and amiable* 

The principal advantage, which 
Juvenal discovers m the extensive ca- 
pacity of the human species, is that it 
renders our benevolence also more ex- 
tensive, and gives us larger opportu- 
nibes of spreadmg our kmdly influ- 
ence than what are mdulged to the 
inferior creabon ^ It must, mdeed, be 
confessed, that by domg good only, 
can a man truly enjoy the advantages 
of bemg emment His exalted stabon, 
of itself but the more esqposes him to 
danger and tempest His sole preroga- 
tive IS to afford shelter to infenors, who 
repose themselves under his cover and 
protechon 

But I forget, that it is not my pres- 
ent busmess to recommend generosity 
and benevolence, or to pamt, in their 
true colours, all the genuine charms of 
the social virtues Tbese, indeed, suf- 
ficiently engage every heart, on the 
first apprehension of them, and it is 
difficult to abstain from some sally of 
panegync, as often as they occur in 
discourse or reasoning But our object 
here bemg more the speculabve, tiian 
the pracbcal part of morals, it will 
suffice to remark, (what will readily, 

3 Plut in Pencle 

* Cic dc Of&ciis, lib 1 

6 Sat XV 1S9 and seq 
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I believe, be allowed) that no quah- 
ties are more inhtled to the general 
good•^vlll and approbabon of mankind 
than beneficence and humnnitv, fnend- 
sKip and gratitude, natural oifeebon 
and public spint, or whatever pro- 
ceeds from a tender sjnnpathy with 
others, and a generous concern for 
our kind and species These wherever 
they appear seem to transfuse them- 
selves, in a manner, into each be- 
holder, and to call forth, in tlicir own 
behalf, the same favourable and af- 
feebonate sentiments, which thcj' evert 
on all around 

PART n 

We may observe that, m displaying 
the praises of any humane, beneficent 
man, there is one circumstance wluch 
never fails to be amply msisted on, 
namely, the happiness and sabsfacbon, 
derived to society from his intercourse 
and good offices To hjs parents, we 
ate apt to say, he endears himself by 
his pious attachment and duteous care 
sbll more than by the connevions of 
nature His children never feel his 
authority, but when employed for 
their advantage Witli him, the bes 
of love are consolidated by beneficence 
andfriendsbp The bes of friendship 
approach, m a fond obsen'ance of 
each obhgmg office, to those of love 
and mclmabon His domesbes and 
dependants have m him a sure re- 
source, and no longer dread the powet 
of fortune, but so far as she evercises 
it over him From him the hungry re- 
ceive food, the naked clothing, the ig- 
norant and slothful skiU and industry 
Like die sun, an inferior minister of 
providence he cheers, mvigorates, and 
Sustains the surrounding world 
If confined to private bfe, the sphere 
of his acbvity is narrower, but ^ in- 
fluence IS all benign and gentle If 
exalted mlo a higher stabon, mankind 
and postenty reap the fruit of his 


As these topics of praise never fail 
to be employed, and with success, 
where wc would inspire esteem for 
any one, may it not Ihcnco be con- 
cluded, that tbc ubiilv, resulting from 
the social virtues, forms, at least, a part 
of their ment, and is one source of that 
nppiobntion and regard so universally 
paid to them? 

Upon the whole, then, it seems un- 
deniable, ihat nothing can bestow 
more ment on any human crcahire 
Oian the sentiment of benevolence m 
an eminent degree, and that a part, 
at least, of its merit anscs from its 
tendenev to piomole the mtcrcsls of 
our species, and licstow happiness on 
human societv Wc carry our view 
into the salutarv consequences of such 
a clwmclcr ond disposibon, nnd what 
over has so benign an innucncc, and 
fonvards so desirable an end, is beheld 
with complacency and pleasure The 
social vir^es are never regnided with- 
out tbcir beneficial tendencies, nor 
viewed ns barren nnd unfruitful Tlie 
happiness of mankind, the order of 
society, the hnrmonv of famihes, the 
mubial support of friends, are always 
considered as the result of their gentle 
domimon ov'er the breasts of men 

How considerable a part of their 
ment we ought to asenbe to their 
uhlity, will better appear from future 
disquisibons, ® as well os the reason, 
why this mreumstanoe has such a 
command over our esteem and appro- 
iKibon’f 

SECTION m 

Of Justice 

PABr 1 

That jusbee is useful to society, and 
consequently that part of its merit, at 

®Sect m and iv 

^Sect V 
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least, must arise from that considera- 
tion, it would be a superfluous und^- 
taking to prove Tliat public utility is 
the sole origin of justice, and that re- 
flections on the beneficial consequence 
of this virtue are the sofc foundation 
of its merit, this proposition, being 
more curious and important, will bet- 
ter deserve our examination and en- 
quiry 

Let us suppose that nature has be- 
stowed on the human race such pro- 
fuse abundance of all external con- 
veraencies, that, without any uncer- 
tainty in the event, without any care 
or industry on our part, every indi- 
vidual finds himself fully provided 
with whatever his most voracious ap- 
petites can want, or luxunous imagina- 
tion wish or desire His natural beauty, 
we shall suppose, surpasses all ac- 
quired ornaments the perpetual clem- 
ency of the seasons renders useless 
all clothes or covenng the raw herb- 
age affords him the most dehcious fare, 
the clear fountain, the nchest bever- 
age No labonous occupahon re- 
quired no tillage no navigation. 
Music, poetry, and contemplation form 
his sole busmess conversation, mirth, 
and fnendship his sole amusement 

It seems evident that, m such a 
happy state, every other social virtue 
would ffounsh, and receive tenfold 
increase, but the cautious, jealous vir- 
tue of justice would never once have 
been dreamed of For what purpose 
make a parhbon of goods, where every 
one has already more than enough? 
Why give nse to property, where there 
cannot possibly be any injury? Why 
call tbs object mine, when upon the 
seizing of It by another, I need but 
stretch out my hand to possess myself 
to what IS equally valuable? Justice, 
m diat case, bemg totally useless, 
would be an idle ceremonial, and could 
never possibly have place in the cata- 
logue of Virtues 

We see, even m the present necessi- 


tous condition of mankind, that, wher- 
ever any benefit is bestowed by na- 
ture in an unlimited abundance, we 
leave it always in common among the 
whole human race, and make no sub- 
divisions of nght and property Water 
and air, though the most necessary 
of all objects, are not challenged as 
the property of individuals, nor can 
any man commit injustice by the most 
lavish use and enjoyment of these 
blessings In fertile extensive coun- 
tries, with few inhabitants, land is 
regarded on the same footing And 
no topic IS so much insisted on by 
those, who defend the hberty of the 
seas, as the unexhausted use of them 
in navigabon Were the advantages, 
procured by navigabon, as inexhaust- 
ible, these reasoners had never had 
any adversaries to refute, nor had any 
claims ever been advanced of a sepa- 
rate, exclusive dominion over the 
ocean 

It may happen, in some countnes, at 
some periods, that there be estab- 
lished a property m water, none in 
land, ® if Ae latter be in greater abun- 
dance than can be used by the inhabi- 
tants, and the former be found, with 
difficulty, and m very small quanbbes. 

Again, suppose, that, though the 
necessibes of human race contmue the 
same as at present, yet the mind is so 
enlarged, and so replete with friend- 
ship and generosity, that every man 
has die utmost tenderness for every 
man, and feels no more concern for ha 
own mterest than for that of his fel- 
lows, it seems evident, that the use 
of jusbee would, m this case, be sus- 
pended by such an extensive benevo- 
lence, nor would the divisions and 
barriers of property and obhgabon 
have ever been thought of Why 
should I bmd another, by a deed or 
promise, to do me any good office, 
when I know that he is already 

^ Genesis, chaps xiii and xxi. 
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prompted, by die strongest mdina- 
ton, to seek my happiness, and v’ould, 
of himself, perform tlie desired serv* 
ice, except the hurt, he thereby re- 
ceives, be greater than the benefit 
acermng to me? in which case, he 
knows, that, from my innate human* 
ity and fnendslup, I should l>c the 
first to oppose myself to his impudent 
generosity Why raise land marks be- 
tween my neighbour s field and mine, 
when my heart has made no du'ision 


between our interests, but shares all 
his joys and sorrows \vith the same 
force and vivacity as if originally my 
own'’ Every man, upon this supposi- 
tion, bemg a second self to another, 
would trust all his interests to the 
discretion of every man, wthout jeal- 
ousy, wthout partition, wlhout As- 
tmction And the whole human race 
would form only one family, where all 
^vould he in common, and be used 
freely, wthout regard to property, but 
cautiously too, Muth as entire regard 
to the necessibes of each individual, 
as if our own mlerests were most mb- 
mately concerned 

In the present disposition of the 
human heart, it would, perhaps, be 
difficult to find complete instances of 
such enlarged affections, but sbll we 
may observe, that the case of famihes 
approaches to%vards it, and the stronger 
the mutual benevolence is among Ae 
inffividuals, the nearer it approaches, 
till all distmcbon of property he, in 
a great measure, lost and confounded 
among them Between married per- 
sons, the cement of fnendship is by 
the laws supposed so strong as to 
abolish all division of possessions, and 
has oftM, in reahty, the foroe asenbed 
to it And it is observable, that dur- 
ing the ardour of new enthusiasms, 
whra every pnnciple is inflamed into 
exlmj^ganc^ the commumty of goods 
has frequently been attempted, and 
nothmg but expenence of its mcon- 
vemenmes, from the retummg or dis- 


giiiscd selfishness of men, could make 
the imprudent fanatics adopt anew the 
ideas of justice and of separate prop- 
erly So tnie is it, lliat this virhic 
denies its existence entirely from its 
nccessarv use lo the intercourse and 
social stale of mainkind 
To make this Inilh more evident, let 
us reverse the foregoing suppositions, 
and carrj'ing evci> thing to the oppo- 
site extreme, consider what would be 
the effect of these new situations Sup- 
pose a socielv to fall into such want 
of all common necessaries, that the 
utmost frug.’ilily and induslrj' cannot 
prcscrx'c the greater number from per- 
ishing, and tile whole from extreme 
misery, it will readilv, I hcheve, be ad- 
mitted, that the stncl laws of jushce 
arc suspended, m such a pressing 
emergence, and give place to the 
stronger motives of necessity and sclf- 
prescrx'ation Is it any enme, after a 
shipwreck, to seize whatever means or 
instrument of safely one can lav hold 
of, witliout regard to former hmitations 
of property? Or if a city besieged were 
penshing with hunger, can we imag- 
ine, that men xvill see any means of 
preservation before them, and lose 
their hves, from a scrupulous regard 
to what, m otlier situations, xvould be 
the rules of equity and jushce? Tlie 
use and tendency of that virtue is to 
procure happiness and secunty, by 
preservmg order in society but 
where the society i$ ready to pensh 
from extreme necessity, no greater 
evil can be dreaded from violence 
and mjushce, and every man may 
now provide for himself by all the 
means, which prudence can dictate, 
or humanity permit The pubhc, even 
in less urgent necessities, opens gran- 
aries, without die consent of propne- 
justly supposmg, that the au- 
raonty of magistracy may, consistent 
with equity, eictend so ftw but were 
any number of men to assemble, widi- 
out the he of laws or civil junsi chon. 
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would an equal partition of bread in a 
famine, though effected by power and 
even violence, be regarded as cnmmal 
or injurious? 

Suppose likewise, that it should be a 
virtuous man^s fate to fall into the 
society of ruffians, remote from the 
protection of laws and government; 
what conduct must he embrace m that 
melancholy situabon? He sees such 
a desperate rapaciousness prevail, such 
a disregard to equity, such contempt 
of order, such stupid blindness to 
future consequences, as must imme- 
diately have the most tragical conclu- 
sion, and must terminate m destruc- 
tion to the greater number, and in a 
total dissolution of society to the rest 
He, meanwhile, can have no other ex- 
pedient than to arm himself, to whom- 
ever the sword he seizes, or the buck- 
ler, may belong To make provision of 
all means of defence and security 
And his particular regard to justice 
bemg no longer of use to his own 
safety or that of others, he must con- 
sult the dictates of self-preservatioa 
alone, without concern for those who 
no longer merit his care and attention 

When any man, even in pohbcal 
society, renders himself by his crimes, 
obnoxious to the pubhc, he is punished 
by die laws m his goods and person, 
that is, the ordinary rules of jusbee are, 
with regard to him, suspended for a 
moment, and it becomes equitable to 
mflict on him, for the hen^t of so- 
ciety, what otherwise he could not 
suffer without wrong or mjury 

The rage and violence of pubhc 
war, what is it but a suspension of 
jusbee among the waning parties, who 
perceive, that this virtue is now no 
longer of any use or advantage to 
them? The laws of war, which then 
succeed to those of equity and jusbee, 
are rules calculated for the advantage 
and utthty of that parbcular state, m 
which men are now placed And were 
a civilized nabon engaged with bar- 


barians, who observed no rules even 
of war, the former must also suspend 
their observance of them, where they 
no longer serve to any purpose, and 
must render every acbon or recounter 
as bloody and permcious as possible 
to the first aggressors 

Thus, the rules of equity or jusbee 
depend entirely on the parbcular 
state and condibon m which men are 
placed, and owe their ongm and ex- 
istence to that ubhty, which results 
to the pubhc from dieir stnet and 
regular observance Reverse, m any 
considerable cucuinstance, the condi- 
tion of men Produce extreme abun- 
dance or exbeme necessity Implant 
m the human breast perfect modera- 
faon and humanity, or perfect rapa- 
aousness and malice By rendenng 
jusbee totally useless, you thereby to- 
tally destroy its essence, and suspend 
its obhgabon upon mankmd 

The common situabon of society is a 
medium amidst all these extremes We 
are naturally parbal to ourselves, and 
to our fnends, but are capable of 
Icammg the advantage resulbng from 
a more eqmtable conduct Few enjoy- 
ments are given us from the open and 
hberal hand of nature, but by ar^ la- 
bour, and mdusby, we can extract 
them m great abundance. Hence the 
ideas of property become necessary in 
all civil society Hence jusbee denves 
its usefulness to the pubhc And hence 
alone arises its ment and moral obhga- 
bon 

These conclusions are so natural 
and obvious, that they have not es- 
caped even poets, m their desenp- 
bons of the felicity attendmg the gol- 
den age or die reign of Saturn The 
s^ons, in diat first penod of nature, 
\wre so temperate, if we credit these 
agreeable ficbons, diat there was no 
necessity for men to provide them- 
selves with clothes and houses, as a 
security against the violence of heat 
and cold The nvers flowed with wme 
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and milk The oaks yielded honey, and 
nature spontaneously produced her 
greatest delicacies Nor were these 
the chief advantages of that happy 
age Tempests were not alone remoied 
from nature, but those more funous 
tempests were unknonm to human 
breasts, which now cause such up' 
roar, and engender such confusion 
Avance, ambition, crueltv, selfishness, 
were never heard of Cordial affection, 
compassion, sympathy, were the only 
movements with which the mmd was 
vet acquainted Even the punctihous 
dishnchon of mine and thine was ban- 
ished from among the happv race of 
mortals, and earned with it the vwy 
notion of property and obbgahon, jus- 
tice and injustice 

This poetical fiction of the golden 
age is m some respects, of a piece 
with the philosophical fichon of the 
state of nature, onlv that the former 
is represented as the most charming 
and most peaceable condibon, which 
can possibly be imagmed, whereas the 
latter is painted out as a state of mu- 
tual war and violence, attended with 
the most extreme necessity On the 
first ongin of mankind, we are told, 
their ignorance and sai age nature were 
so prevalent, that thev could give no 
mutual trust, but must each depend 
upon himself and his own force or cun- 
ning for protection and security No 
law was heard of No rule of justice 
knoivn No distinction of property 
regarded Power was tlie only meas- 
ure of right, and a peipetual war of 
all against all was the result of men’s 
unt-imed selfishness and barbanty ® 


« This fichon of a state of nature, i 
stale of %vaT, not first tlarted bv 
Hobbes, as k commonlv imagined P 
CTdeavors to refute in hvpothesis ^ 
like U in the second, third, and foi 
books de rcpubl.ca Cicero, on Uic c 
tan, snpposK .1 ectam and mwm 

OuU Mta judicra, 


Whether such a condibon of human 
nature could ever exist, or if it did, 
could conbnue so long as to ment the 
appellation of a state, may justh be 
doubted Men are necessarily bom 
Ml a family-society, at least, and are 
trained up by tlieir parents to some 
rule of conduct and behaviour But 
this must be admitted, that, if such a 
stete of mutual wur and violence was 
ever real, the suspension of all laws of 
jusbee, from their absolute inuhhty, 
IS a necessary and infalhble conse- 
quence 

The more we vary our views of 
human life, and the newer and more 
unusual tlie hghts are m which we 
survey it, tlie more shall we be con- 
vinced, that the ongm here assigned 
for die virtue of jusbee is real and 
satisfactory 

Were there a qiecies of creatures m- 
termragled witih men, whidi, though 
rabonal, were possessed of such in- 
ferior strength, bodi of body and mind, 


naturam rcrum tuhsse, ut guodrun tem- 
pore homines, nondum negue nntumh 
neque civili jiire desenpto, fusi per agios 
ac dispem vagarentur tantumque ha- 
berent quantum manu ac vinbus, pisr 
caedem ac vulnera, aut enpere aut te- 
bnere potiussent? Qui igitur pruni 
virtute & consilio praestanb evhtemnt, « 
perspecto gencre humanae docilitabs 
atquc mgenii, dissipates unum m locum 
coagregarunt, eosque e\ fentate ilia ad 
josbbam ac mansuetudincm transduxe- 
nint Turn res nd communem uhlitatem, 
quas publicas appeUamus, turn convenb- 
cola hominum quae postea avitates 
nominatae sunt, him domicilia conjuncta, 
quas urbes dicamus, im’cnto & dmno & 
humano jure moenibus sepsenint Atque 
inter hanc Mtam, per pohtam humanitate, 
&. libra immanem, mini tain interest qiiam 
JUS atquc VIS Horum ulro uti nobnnis. 
altcro cst utendum Vim volumus ex- 
iragui Jus xalcat necesse cst, id cst, 
judicia, quibus omne jus conhnelur 
Judicin disphceal, aut nulla sunt Vis 
uominctur neccssc cst Hacc xideat 
omnes ' Pro Sext S 42 
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that they were incapable of all re- 
sistance, and could never, upon the 
highest provocation, make us feel the 
effects of their resentment, the neces- 
sary consequence, I think, is that we 
should be bound by the laws of hu- 
mamty to give gentle usage to tliese 
creatures, but should not, properly 
qieakmg, he under any restraint of 
justice wth regard to them, nor could 
they possess any nght or property, ex- 
clusive of such arbitrary lords Our 
intercourse with them could not be 
called society, which supposes a de- 
gree of equality, but absolute com- 
mand on the one side, and servile obe- 
dience on the other What we covet, 
diey must instantly resign Our per- 
mission is the only tenure, by which 
they hold their possessions Our com- 
passion and kmdness the only check, 
by which they curb our lawless will 
^d as no inconvenience ever results 
from the exerase of a power, so firmly 
established m nature, the restramts of 
justice and property, bemg totally use- 
le 89 , would never have place in so un- 
equal a confederacy 
This is plamly the situation of men, 
with regard to animals, and how far 
these may be said to possess reason, I 
leave it to others to detemune The 
great supenonty of avilized Euro- 
peans above barbarous Indians, 
tempted us to imagme ourselves on 
the same footing with regard to them, 
and made us throw off all restraints 
of justice, and even of humanity, m 
our treatment of them In many na- 
tions, the female sex are reduced to 
like slavery, and are rendered inca- 
pable of all property, in opposition 
to their lordly masters But though 
the males, when umted, have m all 
countnes bodily force suffiaent to 
mamtain this severe tyranny, yet such 
are the insinuation, address, and 
charms of their fair companions, that 
women are commonly able to break 
the confederacy, and share with the 


other sex in all the rights and privi- 
leges of soaety 

Were the human speaes so framed 
by nature as that each mdividual 
possessed withm himself every fac- 
ulty, requisite both for his own preser- 
vation and for the propagation of his 
land Were all society and mtercourse 
cut off between man and man, by the 
primary intention of the supreme Cre- 
ator It seems evident, that so solitary 
a bemg would be as much mcapable of 
justice, as of soaal discourse and con- 
versation Where mutual regards and 
forbearance serve to no manner of 
purpose, they would never duect the 
conduct of any reasonable man The 
headlong course of the passions would 
be checked by no reflection on future 
consequences And as each man is 
here supposed to love himself alone, 
and to depend only on himself and his 
own activity for safety and happiness, 
he would, on every occasion, to the 
utmost of his power, challenge the 
preference above every other bemg, to 
none of which he is bound by any 
ties, either of nature or of interest 

But suppose the conjunction of the 
sexes to be established in nature, a 
femily immediately arises, and par- 
ticular rules bemg found requisite for 
lis subsistence, these are immediately 
embraced, though without compre- 
hendmg the rest of mankind withm 
their prescnptions Suppose that sev- 
eral families unite together mto one 
soaety, wbch is totally disjoined from 
all others, the rules, which preserve 
peace and order, enlarge friemselves 
to die utmost extent of that soaety, 
but becoming then entirely useless, 
lose their force when earned one step 
farther But agam suppose, that sev- 
eral distinct soaeties main tain a land 
of intercourse for mutual convemence 
and advantage, the boundanes of jus- 
tice still grow larger, in proportion to 
the largeness of men’s views, and the 
force of their mutual connexions His- 
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tory, expcnencc, reason snfRcicnU) 
instruct us in ibis natural progress of 
human sentiments, and tn the gradual 
enlargement of our regards to justico, 
m proportion as we become acquainted 
svith die cvlensive utility of tli.it Mrtiic 

PAW 11 

If we examine the particular lasss, 
by wluch justice is directed, and prop- 
erty' determined, we shall still bt pre- 
sented \Mth the same conclusion The 
good of mankind is the onlv object of 
all these laws and regulations Not 
only IS It requisite, for the peace and 
interest of society, that men’s posse- 
sions should be separated, but the 
rules, which we follow, in making the 
separation, are such as can best be 
contrived to serve fartlicr the interests 
of society 

We shall suppose that a creature, 
possessed of reason, but unacquainted 
wth human nature, deliberates witli 
himself what rules of justice or pre^- 
erty would best promote public inter- 
est, and establish peace and security 
among mankind His most ob^ous 
thought would be, to assign the largest 
possessions to the most extensive vir- 
tue, and give every one the power of 
doing good, proportioned to his in- 
cluiabon In a perfect thcocracv, 
where a being, mfimtely intelligent, 
governs by particular volitions, this 
rule would certainly have place, and 
might serve to the xvjsest purposes 
But were mankind to execute such a 
law, so great is tiie uncertainty of 
merit, both from its natural obscurity, 
and from the self-conceit of each in- 
dividual, that no determinate rule of 
conduct would ever result from it, 
and the total dissolution of society 
must be the unmediate consequence 
Fanatics my suppose, Uiat dominion 
is founded on grace, and that samts 
alone inherit the earth, but the avil 


magiMralc xen* jnsllv jinls tljfse sub 
lime theonsK on tin s une fooling with 
common robbers and teaches tlicm by 
the SCSI rest (lisciphnc, that a nilc, 
which, m spccnkition, m^y srem the 
most .uUnnlagcous to sonclj. ijn> >tl 
l)c found. Ill practice, totall) pi rm- 
cioiK .ind dcitruclne 

11i.it tlure were r<7ig»t>iic fatutics 
of this kind in ICngland, during the 
tnil xsnrs, we )pan> from hislon, 
(hough it is probiblc, tint the obxious 
tenihney of ihisp pnnciples excited 
such horror in m'udind, »is soon 
ohiigrd the dingirotK nithusiasts to 
renounce, oral Ir.isl coiicoil their ten- 
ets Perhaps the levrJIrrs, w ho chimed 
an ccpial distnbution of property, wire 
a kind of poh/iro/ /armtics, x'hich 
arose from the religious spent s, and 
more opcnlv avowed their pretensions, 
ns earning a more plausible nppetr- 
ance, of being practicable in them- 
selves, ns well .is useful to human so- 
aclv 

It must, indeed, be confessed, that 
nature is so liberal to mankind, that, 
were all her presents cquallv divided 
among the species, nnd improved by 
art nnd industry, every individual 
would enjoy all tlic necess.incs, nnd 
even most of the comforts of life, nor 
would ever be liable to any ills but 
such .IS might accidentally nnse from 
the Sickly frame nnd constitution of 
his body It must also be confessed, 
tlwt, wherever we depart from tlus 
equality, we rob the poor of more 
snbsfnction than we add to the nch, 
nnd that the slight grahfication of a 
frivolous vanity, m one individual, 
frequently costs more than bre.id to 
many families, nnd even provinces It 
may appear withal, that the rule of 
equality, as it would be highly useful, 
IS not altogether tmpracticahla, but has 
taken place, at least in an imperfect 
degree, m some republics, particularly 
that of Sparta, where it was attended, 
It IS said, with the most beneficial con- 
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sequences Not to mention that tfie 
Agranan laws, so frequently claimed 
in "Rome, and earned into execubon m 
many Greek cibes, proceeded, all of 
them, from a general idea of the utility 
of this pnnaple 

But historians, and even common 
sense, may inform us, that, however 
spedous these ideas of perfect equal- 
ity may seem, they are really, at bot- 
tom, imprflcficflb?c, and were they 
not so, ivould he extremely pernicious 
to human society Render possessions 
ever so equal, men’s different degrees 
of art, care, and mdustry will imme- 
diately break that equality Or if you 
check these virtues, you reduce so- 
ciety to the most extreme mdigenee, 
and mstead of preventing want and 
beggary m a few, render it unavcttd- 
able to the whole commumty Tlie 
most ngorous mquisibon too is requi- 
site to watch every mequahty on its 
first appearance, and the most severe 
junsdicbon, to punish and redress it 
But besides, that so much authority 
must soon degenerate into tyranny, 
and be exerted with great partiahbes, 
who can possibly be possessed of it, m 
such a situation as is here supposed? 
Perfect equahty of possessions, de- 
stroymg dl subordmahon, weakens 
extremely the authority of magistracy, 
and must reduce ail power nearly to 
a level, as well as property 
We may conclude, dierefore, that^ 
in order to estabhsh laws for the regu- 
lation of property, we must be ac- 
quainted with the nature and situation 
of man, must reject appearances, 
which may be false, though speaous, 
and must search for diose rules, which 
are, on the whole, most useful and 
heneficml Vulgar sense and slight ex- 
penence are sufficient for this purpose, 
where men give not way to too selfish 
avidity, or too extensive enthusiasm 
Who sees not, for instance, that 
whatever is produced or improved by 
a man’s art or industry ought, for ever, 
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to be secured to him, m order to give 
encouragement to such useful habits 
and accomplishments^ That the prop- 
erty ought also to descend to children 
and relations, for the same useful pur- 
pose? 'That it may be ahenated by 
consent, in order to beget that com- 
merce and intercourse, which is so 
beneficial to human society? And that 
all contracts and promises ought care- 
fully to be fulfilled, m order to secure 
mutual trust and confidence, by which 
rile general interest of mankind is so 
much promoted? 

Examme the writers on the laws of 
nature, and you will always find, that, 
whatever pnnaples they set out with, 
they are sure to termmate here at last, 
and to assign, as the ultimate reason 
for every rule which they estabhsh, 
the convenience and necessities of 
mankind A concession thus extorted, 
m opposition to systems, has more au- 
thonty than if it had been made in 
prosecution of them What other rea- 
son, indeed, could writers ever give, 
why this must be mine and that yours, 
smee umnstructed nature surely never 
made any such distinction? The ob- 
jects which receive those appellations 
are, of themselves, foreign to us, they 
are totaDy disjomed and separated 
from us, and nothmg but riie general 
mterests of society can form the con- 
nexion 

Sometimes the mterests of society 
may require a rule of justice m a par- 
ticular case, but may not determine 
any particular rule, among several, 
which are all equally ben^cial In 
that case, the shghtest analogies are 
laid hold of, in order to prevent that 
indifference and ambiguity, which 
would be the source of perpetual dis- 
sension Thus possession alone, and 
first possession, is supposed to convey 
property, where no body else has any 
preceding claim and pretension Many 
of the reasonmgs of lawj'ers are of 
this analogical nature, and depend on 
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very slight connexions of the imagina- 
tion 

Does any one scruple, in extraordi- 
nary cases, to violate all regard to the 
private property of mdividuals, and 
sacrifice to pubhc interest a distinc- 
bon which had been established fm 
the sake of that interest? The safety 
of the people is the supreme law AU 
other parbcular laws are subordinate 
to it, and dependent on it And if, m 
the common course of things, they he 
follmved and regarded, it is only be- 
cause the pubhc safety and mterest 
commonly demand so equal and im- 
parbal an admimstrabon 

Sometimes bodi vtihty and analogy 
fail, and leave the laws of ]usbce m 
total uncertainty Thus, it is highly 
requisite, that prescnpbon or long 
possession should convey property, 
but what number of davs or months 
or years should be sufficient for that 
purpose, It IS impossible for reason 
alone to determine Ctvil laws here 
supply the place of the natural coda, 
and assign different terms for prescnp- 
bon, accordmg to the different trfi/t- 
ties, proposed by the legislator Bills 
of exchange and promissory notes, by 
the laws of most countnes, present^ 
sooner than bonds, and mortgages, and 
conbacts of a more formal nature 

In general we may observe that all 
quesbons of property are subordmate 
to the authonty of civil laws, which 
extend, restram, modify, and alter the 
rules of natural jusbee, accordmg to 
the parbcular convenience of eadi 
community The laws have, or ou^t 
to have, a constant reference to the 
consbtubon of government, the man- 
ners, the climate, the religion, the 
commerce, the situabon of each so- 
ciety A late auUior of genius, as well 
as learning, has prosecuted this subject 
at large, and has estabhshed, from 
these pnnciples, a system of poUbcal 
knowledge, which abounds in inge- 


nious and brilliant thoughts, and is 
not wanbng in sohdity 

What ts man^s property^ Anything 
which it IS lawful for him, and for him 
alone, to use But tohat rule have we, 
by which we can distinguish these ol^ 
fecisP Here we must have recourse to 
statutes, customs, precedents, analo- 
gies, and a hundred otlicr circum- 
stances, some of which are constant 
and inflexible, some variable and arbi- 
trary But the ulbmate point, m which 
diey all professedly termmate, is the 
interest and happiness of human so- 
ciety ^^^lere tins enters not mto con 
siderabon, nodimg can appear more 
whimsical, unnatural, and even super- 
sbhous, than nil or most of the laws of 
jusbee and of property 

Those who ridicule vulgar super- 
sbbons, and expose the folly of par- 
hculnr regards to meats, davs, places, 
postures, apparel, have an easy task, 

i®T]ie author of L*Esprit des Lotx 
Tim illustrious writer, however, sets out 
^vlth a different theory, and supposes all 
nght to be founded on certain rapports or 
relnbons, which is a system, that, in my 
opimon, never will be reconciled witli 
true philosophy Fatho- Malebranche, ns 
far as 1 can learn, was the first that started 
tins abstract fiieory of morals, which was 
afterwards adopted by Cudworth, Clarke, 
and others, and as it excludes all senh- 
ment, and pretends to found everything 
on reason, it has not wanted {olIo^vers m 
this plulosophic age See Seebon I, Ap- 
pendix I With regard to jushce, the 
virtue liere treated of, the inference 
against this theory seems short and con- 
chisive Property is allowed to be de- 
pendent on civil laws, civil laws are 
allowed to have no other object, but the 
mterest of society This Aerefore must 
be allowed to be the sole foundabon 
of property and jusbee Not to menhon, 
that our obhgabon itself to obey tlie 
magisbate and his laws is founded on 
nothing but die mterests of society 

If the ideas of jusbee, somebmes, do 
not follow the disposibons of civil law. 
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while thev consider all the qualities 
and relations of the objects, and dis- 
cover no adequate cause for that 
affecbon or antipathy, venerabon of 
horror, which liave so mighty an in- 
fluence over a considerable part of 
mankind A Syrian would have starved 
rather than taste pigeon an Egypban 
would not have approached bacon 
But if these species of food be ex- 
amined bv the senses of sight, smell, 
or taste, or scrubnized by the sci- 
ences of chemistry, medicme, or 
physics, no difference is ever found 
between them and any other species, 
nor can that precise circumstance be 
pitched on, which may afford a just 
foundabon for the religious passion 
A fowl on Thursday is lawful food, on 
Friday abominable Eggs m this house 
and m this diocese, are permitted dur- 
ing Lent, a hundred paces farther, to 


wc shall 6nd, that these cases, instead of 
ohjeebons, are confirmations of the theory 
delivered above Where a civil law is 
so perverse as to cross all the interests of 
society, It loses all its authont>, and men 
judge by the ideas of natural jusbee, 
which are conformable to those interests 
Somebmes also civil laws, for useful pur- 
poses, require a ceremony or form to any 
deed, and where that is wanting, theu: de- 
crees run contrary to the usual tenour of 
justice, but one who takes advantage of 
such chicanes, is not commonly regarded 
as an honest man Thus, the interests (ff 
society require, that contracts be fulfilled, 
and there is not a more material article 
either of natural or avd justice But the 
omission of a tnflmg circumstance will 
often, by law, mvalidate a contract, in 
foTo hujttano, but not in foro conscienfiae, 
as divines express themselves In these 
eases, the magistrate is supposed only 
to withdraw hw power of enforcing the 
nght, not to have altered the right Where 
his intention extends to the nght, and is 
conformable to the interests of society, 
it never fails to alter the nght, a clear 
proof of the ongin of justice and of 
properfy, as assigned above 


eat them is a damnable sm This earth 
or building, yesterday was profane, to- 
day, by the muttering of cei tain words, 
it has become holy and sacred Such 
refleebons as these, in the mouth of 
a philosopher, one may safely say, are 
too obvious to have any influence, 
because they must always, to every 
man, occur at first sight, and where 
they prevail not, of themselves, they 
are surely obstructed by educabon, 
prejudice, and passion, not by ignor- 
ance or mistake 

It may appear to a careless view, oj 
rather a too abstracted refleebon, that 
tiiere enters a hke supersbbon into all 
the sentiments of jusbee, and that, if 
a man expose its object, or what we 
wl! property, to the same scrutiny of 
sense and science, he will not, bv the 
most accurate enquiry, find any foun- 
dabon for the difference made by 
moral senbment I may lawfully nour- 
ish myself from this tree, but the fruit 
of another of the same species, ten 
paces oflP, it IS cnminal for me to 
touch Had I worn this apparel an 
hour ago, I had merited the severest 
punishment, but a man, by pronounc- 
ing a few magical syllables, has now 
rendered it fit for my use and service 
Were this house placed m the neigh- 
bounng temtory, it had been unmoral 
for me to dwell m it, but being built 
on this side the nver, it is subject to 
a different municipal law, and by its 
becommg mine I meur no blame or 
censure The same species of reason- 
ing it may be thought, which so suc- 
cessfully exposes supersbbon, is also 
appbcable to jusbee, nor is it possible, 
m the one case more than in the other, 
to pomt out, in the object, that pre- 
cise quality or circumstance, which is 
die foundabon of tlie senbment 

But there is tins material difference 
behveen wperstiUon and justice, that 
the former is fnvolous, useless, and 
burdensome, the latter is absolutely 
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requisite to the wcll-homg of man- 
kind and existence of societv. When 
we abstract from tins circumstance 
(for It IS too apparent ever to be over- 
looked) it must be confessed, that all 
regards to ngbt and property, seem 
entirely without foundation ns much 
as the grossest and most \nilgar super- 
stition Were the interests of society 
nowise concerned, it is as unmtclligthlc 
why another's articulating certain 
sounds implying consent, should 
change the nature of actions with 
regard to a particular object, ns svhy 
the reciting of a liturgy by a priest, 
111 a certain habit and posture, should 
dedicate a heap of bnck and timber, 
and render it, thenceforth and for ever, 
sacred 

These reflections arc far from weak- 
emng the obligations of justice, or 


It IS evident, lliat llic will or consent 
alone never transfers propcrt\ , nor causes 
the obligation of a promuc (for the same 
reasoning extends to both), but the wiU 
must be expressed by words or signs, in 
order to impose a he upon am man 
The expression being once brought m ns 
subservient to the >vill, soon becomes the 
principal part of the promise, nor will a 
man be less bound by his word, tliough 
he secretly give a diilerent direction to 
his intention, and withhold the assent of 
his mind But though the expression 
makes, on most occasions, tlie whdo of 
the ijTomise, yet it does not always so, 
and one who should make use of any ex- 
pression, of whicli he knows not the 
meaning, and which he uses without any 
sense of the consequences, would not 
certainly be bound by it Nay, though 
he know its meaning, yet if he use it m - 
jest only, and witli such signs os evidently 
show, that he has no senous intention 
of biodmg himself, he woidd not he 
under any obhgation of performance, but 
U IS necessary, that the words be a per- 
fect expression of tlie will, wiUiout any 
contrary ^gns Nay, eien this we must 
not cany so far as to imagine, that one, 
whom, by our quickness of understand- 
mg. we conjecture, from certam signs, 
to haxe an intention of deceiving us is 


dimiiiisbing amthing from the moxt 
sacred nUtntion to properly On Ibe 
oontrarx', siicb sentiments must acquire 
new force from the present reason- 
ing For w Iml stronger foundation can 
1 >c desired or conceived for anv dutv, 
than to observe, lint human socielv, 
or even human nature, could not sub- 
sist wilhont the establishment of it, 
and will still arrive at greater degrees 
of happiness and perfection, the more 
inviolaiile the regard is, which is paid 
totliat duly? 

TIic dilemma seems obvious As 
justice cvidcnllv tends to promote 
public utility and to support civ'll so- 
ciety, the sentiment of justice is either 
derived from our reflecting on tlial 
tendency, or like hunger, tliirst, and 
other appetites, resentment, love of 


not bound by Ins expression or verbal 
promise, if we accept of it, but must hmit 
this condusion to those cases where the 
signs arc of a dilFcrcnt nature from tliosc 
of deceit All Uicsc contradictions arc 
easily accounted for, if justice arise cn- 
Urclv from its usefulness to socicl), but 
will never be explained on any other hv- 
pothesis 

It Is remarkable that Uie moral de- 
cisions of die Jesuits and otlicr relaxed 
casuists, were commonly formed in prose- 
cution of some sucli subtilties of rea- 
soning ns arc hero pointed out, and pro- 
i»cd ns mucli from the habit of scholastic 
refinement ns from nn> corruption of tlie 
heart, if we follow die nuthonty of Mens 

Ba>le Sec his Dictionary, article Lo>ola 

And why has the indignation of maidvind 
risen so high ngainst these casusists, but 
because every ono perceived, that hu- 
man society could not subsist were such 
practices autbon2ed, and that morals 
must always be handed with a v'lew to 
public interest, more than philosophical 
regulanty? If the secret direction of die 
intention, said every man of sense, could 
mvalidate a contract, where is our se- 
cunty? And yet a metaphysical school- 
man might dunk, that, where an inten- 
tion was supposed to be requisite, if 
that mtenbon really had not place, no 
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life, attachment to offspimg, and other 
passions, anses from a simple onginal 
instinct in the human breast, which 
nature has implanted for like salutary 
purposes If the latter be the case, it 
follows, that property, which is the 
object of jusbce, is also disbnguished 
bv a simple original insbnct, and is 
not ascertained by any argument or 
reflecbon But who is there that ever 
heard of such an insbnct? Or is this 
a subject m which new discoveries can 
be made? We may as well expect to 
discover, in the body, new senses, 
which had before escaped the ob- 
servation of all mankind 
But farther, though it seems a very 
simple proposibon to say, that nature, 
by an jnshncbve senbment, disbn- 
guishes property, yet in reality we 


consequence ought to follow, and no ob- 
ligabon be imposed The casuistical sub- 
blbes may not be greater than the sub- 
tilbes of lawyers, hinted at above, but as 
the former are pemtetous, and the latter 
mnocent and even necessary, this is the 
reason of the very different recephon they 
meet with from the world 
It IS a doctrine of the Church of Rome, 
that the pnest, by a secret direcbon of 
hts mtenbon, can invalidate any sacra- 
ment This posibon is derived from a 
stnet and regular prosecubon of the 
obvious trudi, that empty words alone, 
Without any meaning or mtenbon in the 
speaker, can never be attended with any 
effect If the same conclusion be not ad- 
mitted m reasonings concermng avil con- 
tracte, where the affair is allowed to be of 
so much less consequence than the eternal 
salvabon of thousands, it proceeds en- 
tirely from men's sense of the danger and 
inconvenience of the doctrine in the for- 
mer case And we may thence observe, 
that however posibve, arrogant, and dog- 
mabcal any supershbon may appear, it 
never can convey any thorough persua- 
sion of the reality of its objects, or put 
them, ra any degree, on a balance with 
the common madents of life, which we 
leam from daily observafaon and experi- 
mental reasonmg 
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shall find, that there are required for 
that purpose ten thousand different 
instincts, and these employed about 
objects of the greatest mtncacy and 
nicest discernment For when a defini- 
tion of property is required, that rela- 
tion is found to resolve itself mto any 
possession acquired by occupation, by 
mdustry, by prescnption, by inherit- 
ance, by contract, &c Gan we think 
that nature, by an onginal mstinct, in- 
structs us m aU these methods of 
acqmsitionP 

These words too, mhentance and 
contract, stand for ideas infinitely 
complicated, and to define them exact- 
ly, a hundred volumes of laws, and a 
diousand volumes of commentators, 
have not been foimd sufficient Does 
nature, whose instmcts in -men are all 
simple, embrace such compheated and 
artfficial objects, and create a rational 
creature, without trusting anydung to 
the operation of his reason? 

But even though all this were ad- 
mitted, It would not be satisfactory 
Posibve laws can certainly transfer 
property It is by another ongmal 
insbnct, that we recognize the au^or- 
ity of longs and senates, and mark all 
die boundaries of their junsdicbon? 
Judges too, even diough their sentence 
be erroneous and illegal, must be al- 
lowed, for the sake of peace and order, 
to have decisive authonty, and ulh- 
mately to detennme property Have 
we ongmal mnate ideas of praetors 
and chancellors and juries? Who sees 
not, that aU these msbtubons anse 
merely from the necessibes of human 
society? 

All birds of the same species m 
every age and country, bmit their nests 
alike In this we see the force of in- 
sbnct Men, m different bmes and 
places, fr^me their houses differently 
Here we perceive the influence of 
reason and custom A like mference 
may be drawn from companng the 
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insbnct of generation nnd tlio institu- 
tion of properh' 

How great soever the vancly of 
municipal laws, it must be confessed, 
that their chief outlines prcllv regti- 
larly concur, because the purposes, 
to which thev tend, are evemvhere 
exactly similar In hkc manner, all 
houses have a roof and walls, win- 
doivs end chimnevs, though diversified 
in their shape, figure, and mntcnals 
Tlie purposes of the latter, directed to 
the convenicncies of human life, dis- 
cover not more plainly their ongm 
from reason and reflection, than do 
those of the former, wluch points all 
to a hke end. 

I need not mention the venations, 
which ell tlie rules of property receive 
from the finer turns and connexions 
of die imagination, and from the sub- 
hlbes and abstractions of law-topics 
and reasonings There is no possibility 
of reconcilmg this observation to the 
notion of ongmal inshncts. 

What alone will beget a doubt con- 
cerning the theory, on which I insist, 
IS the influence of education and ac- 
quired habits, by which ive ate so 
accustomed to blame injushce, that we 
are not, in every instance, consamis 
of any immediate reflection on the 
pemiaous consequences of it The 
views the most fanuhar to us are ap^ 
for that very reason, to escape us, and 
what \ve have veiy frequently per- 
foimed &om certain motives, we are 
apt likewise to continue mechanically, 
'^diout recalling, on every occasion, 
the reflections, which fint determmed 
us The convemence, or rather neces- 
sity, which leads to jushoe is so um- 
versal. and everyivhere points so much 
to the same rules, that the habit takes 
place in all societies, and it is not 
without some scrutmy, that we are 
able to ascertam its true ongm The 
mattCT, hmvever, is not so obscure, 
out that even in common life we have 
every moment recourse to the prin- 


ciple of public uhhtj\ and ask, What 
mi/rf become of the morld, if sitch 
practices prevail? How could socicttj 
subsist under such disorders^ Were 
the distinction or separation of pos- 
sessions entirely useless, can any one 
conceive, that it ever should have ob- 
tained in soeielv? 

Tims wc seem, upon the whole, to 
have nttamed a knowledge of the force 
of that pnnctplc here insisted on, and 
can determine w'lml degree of esteem 
or moral approbation may result from 
reflections on public interest and util- 
ity Tlie necessity of justice to the 
support of sociotv is the sole founda- 
tion of that Virtue, nnd since no moral 
cxccllenec is more highly esteemed, 
we mnv conclude that this circum- 
stance of usefulness has, m general 
the strongest cnerg>', and most entire 
command over our sentiments It must, 
therefore, be the source of a con- 
siderable part of the ment ascribed to 
humanity, benci'olence, friendship, 
public spirit, and other soanl virtues 
of that stamp, ns it is the solo source 
of the moral approbation paid to fidel- 
ity, justice, veracity, integnty, and 
those other csbmablc nnd useful qunh- 
ties and principles It is entirely agree- 
able to the rules of philosophy, and 
even of common reason, where any 
pnncjple has been found to have a 
great force and energy in one instance, 
to ascribe to it a hke energy in all 
similar instances This mdeed is New- 
ton's chief rule of philosophizing.^" 

SECTION V 

Why Utbuty Pleases 

PART I 

It seems so natural a thought to 
asenbe to their ubhty the praise, which 
we bestONv on the social virtues, that 

*®Pnn«pia, lab lu 
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one would e;5)ect to meet wiOi tins 
principle everywhere in moral Nvntws, 
as the duef foundation of their reason- 
ing and enquiry In common life, we 
may observe, that riie circumstance of 
uhhty IS always appealed to, nor is it 
supposed, that a greater eulogy can 
be given to any man, than to display 
his usefulness to the public, and 
enumerate the services, which he has 
performed to mankmd and society 
What praise, even of an mammate 
fonn, if the regulanty and elegance 
of its parts destroy not its fitness for 
any useful purposel /md how satis- 
factory an apology for any dispropor- 
tion or seemmg defpnmty, if we can 
show the necessitjr of that particular 
construction for the use mtendedi A 
ship appears more beaubful to an 
arbst, or one moderately skiUed m 
navigabon, where its prow is wide 
and swelling beyond its poop, dian 
if It were framed with a precise 
geometncal regulanty, in contradicbon 
to all the laws of mechanics A build- 
ing whose doors and wmdows were 
exact squares, would hurt the eye 
by that very proportion, as ill adapted 
to the figure of a human creature, for 
whose service the fabric was mtended 
What wonder then, that a man, whose 
habits and conduct are hurtful to so- 
ciety, and dangerous or pernicious to 
every one who has an mtercourse v-ith 
him, should, on that account, be an 
object of disapprobabon, and com- 
municate to every spectator the strong- 
est senhment of disgust and hatred 

We ought not to imagine because an 
inanimate object may be useful as weB 
as a man, that therefore it ought also, 
according to this system, to merit the ap- 
pellation of oirfuous The sentiments, 
exated by utility, are, in the two cases, 
'erv different, and the one is mixed >vidi 
affection, esteem, approbabon, &c, and 
not tile other In hhe manner, an inani- 
mate object may have good colour and 
proporbons as well as a human figure 
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But perhaps the difficulty of ac- 
counbng for these effects of usefulness, 
or Its contrary, has kept philosophers 
from admittmg them mto their sys- 
teims of ethics, and has induced them 
radier to employ any other principle, 
in explammg riie ongm of moral good 
and evil But it is no just reason for 
rejecting any prmciple, confirmed by 
ejqxenence, that we cannot give a 
satisfactory account of its ongin, nor 
are able to resolve it mto other more 
general pnnciples And if we would 
employ a htde thought on the present 
subject, we need be at no loss to ac- 
count for the influence of uhhty, and 
to deduce it from pnnciples, the most 
known and avowed m human nature 

From the apparent usefulness of the 
social virtues, it has readily been in- 
ferred by scepbes, both ancient and 
modem, that all moral disbncbons 
anse brom educabon, and were, at first, 
mvented, and afterwards encouraged, 
by die art of polihcians, in order to 


But can we ever be m love with the 
fonneip There are a numerous set of 
passions and sentiments, of which think- 
ing rabonal beings are, by the ongmal 
consbtubon of nature, the only proper 
objects, and though die very same quah- 
bes be transferred to an insensible, in- 
animate being, they will not excite the 
same sentunents The beneficial quahbes 
of herbs and minerals are, indeed, some- 
times called their virtues, but this is an 
^ect of the capnee of language, which 
ought not to be regarded m reasoning 
For diough tliere be a species of appro- 
bafaon attending even inanimate objects, 
when beneficial, yet this senbment is so 
weak, and so different from that which 
dn-ected to beneficent magistrates or 
statesmen, that they ought not be ranked 
under the same class or appellation 
A verv’ small \anabon of the object, 
ei'cn where the same quahbes are pre- 
scAcd, will destroj a senbment Thus, 
the same beaut>’, transferred to a different 
sex, cTcites no amorous passion, where 
nature is not exbemclj perverted. 
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render men tractable, and svibdnc tbeir 
natural ferocit\’ and sclfislmcss, which 
incapacitated them for Society’ This 
pnnciplc, indeed, of precept and edu- 
cation, must so far be o^vncd to have 
a powerful influence, that it mav fre- 
quently mcrease or diminish, beyond 
their natural standard, the sentiments 
of approbation or dislike, and may 
even, m particular instances, create, 
without anv natural principle, a new 
sentiment of this kind, as is evident in 
all superstitious practices and observ- 
ances But that all moral affection or 
dishke anses from this ongin, will 
never surely be allowed by any ptdici- 
ous enquirer Had nature made no 
such disbnchon, founded on the origi- 
nal constitution of the mind, die 
words, /lonoiirflWe and s/iamc/iif, 
loveltj and odious, noble and despica- 
ble, had never had place in anv lan- 
guage, nor could politicians, had thev' 
invented these terms, ever liavc been 
able to render them mtelbgible, or 
make them convey anv idea to the 
audience So that nothing can be 
more superficial than this paradox of 
the sceptics, and it were well, if, in the 
abstruser studies of logic and meta- 
physics, we could as easily obviate the 
cavils of that sect, as m the practical 
and more mtelligible sciences of poli- 
tics and morals 

The social virtues must, therefore, 
be allowed to have a natural beauty 
and omiableness, which, at first, ante- 
cedent to all precept or education, 
recommends them to the esteem of 
umnstructed mankind, and engages 
their affeebons And os the public 
utility of these virtues is tlie chief 
OTcumstance, whence they derive 
their merit, it follows, that the end, 
which they have a tendency to pro- 
mote, must be some way agreeable to 
VK, and take hold of some natuid 
altecbon It must please, either from 
considerations of self-interest, or from 
more generous motives and regards 


U lu« oflcn been asserted, that, as 
every in.m lias a strong connesion uith 
iTOiety, and perceives the impossibil* 
ily of ins sohlary' subsistence, he be- 
comes. on Ibal account, favourable to 
all tbose babits or principles, which 
promote order in society, and insure 
to him the quiet possession of so 
inestimable a blessing As much as 
ixc value our owm happiness and wel- 
fare, as much must we applaud the 
practice of justice and humanity, by 
whicli alone the social confcdcracv' 
c.in be mamtiiincd, nnd every man 
reap the fruits of mutual protection 
and assistance 

Tins deduction of morals from self- 
love, or a regard to pnvatc interest, 
is an obvious thought, and has not 
arisen whollv from the wanton sallies 
and sportive assaults of the sceptics 
To mention no others, PoUbms, one 
of Uic gravest and most judicious, as 
well ns most moral wnlors of nntiquilv, 
has assigned tins selfish ongm to all 
our sentiments of virtue But though 
the solid practical sense of that author, 
and his aversion to all vam subtdties, 
render Ins authority on the present 
subject v'crv considerable, yet is not 
this an affair to be decided by author- 
ity, nnd tlic voice of nature and evpen- 
ence scorns plamly to oppose the 
elfish theory 

We frequently bestow praise on 
virtuous actions, performed in very 

^^Undubfulness to parents IS disapproved 
of by mankind, rpooftu^evovs ro ntWov, 
KOI OT>AAoyifoM€i'o»'s on to wopaffATjoioi' 
ocwrroi? ourfiv ovyKi'p^tt Ingrahtude 

fm a like reason {though ho seems there to 
mix a more generous regard {n'royoi'ax* 
TovrraT i/Xv rw ireAas, dva^cpoiTos 8’ 

owocc TO TUpaTrAijtriov, cf o»‘ vroyiyi’srai 

ns tn'ota imp* cicdcrru t^s tow »cofii7'<oi’Tos 
8wd|M(os KOI ficuotas-Lib vi cap 4 Ed 
Grononus ) Perhaps Uie historian only 
meant, tliat our sympathy and humanitj' 
was more enlivened, by our considering 
die similanty of our case with that of the 
person suffering whichisajustsentunent 
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distant ages and remote countnes, 
where the utmost subtilty of imagma- 
bon would not discover any appear- 
ance of self-mterest, or find any con- 
nexion of our present happmess and 
secunly %vith events so widely sepa- 
rated from us 

A generous, a brave, a noble deed, 
performed by an adversary, commands 
our approbation, while m its conse- 
quences it may be acknowledged pre- 
judicial to our particular mterest 

Where private advantage concurs 
wth general affection for virtue, we 
readily perceive and avow the mix- 
ture of diese distmct senhments, 
which have a very different feehng 
and influence on the mmd We praise, 
perhaps, with more alacrity, where 
the generous humane action con- 
tnbutfis to our particular interest But 
the topics of praise, which we insist 
on, are very wide of this circumstance 
And we may attempt to bring over 
others to our sentiments, without en- 
deavouring to convmce them, that 
they reap any advantage from the 
actions which we recommend to their 
approbation and applause 

Frame the model of a praisewordiy 
character, consisting of all the most 
amiable moral virtues Give instances, 
in which these display tlieraselves 
after an eminent and extraordinary 
manner You readJy engage the 
esteem and approbation of all your 
audience, who never so much as en- 
quire m what age and country the 
person lived, who possessed these 
noble qualities A circumstance, how- 
ever, of all others, tlie most matenal 
to self-love, or a concern for our own 
individual happiness 

Once on a time, a statesman, in the 
shock and contest of parties, prevailed 
so far as to procure, by his eloquence, 
the banishment of an able adversary, 
whom he secretly followed, offenng 
liim money for his support dunng his 
c.Mle, and soollung him with topics of 


consolation m his misfortunes Alas^ 
cnes the bamshed statesman, lotth 
what regret must I leave my friends m 
this City, where even enemies are so 
generous^ Virtue, though m an enemy, 
here pleased him And we also give it 
just tnbute of praise and ap- 
probation, nor do we retract these 
senhments, when we hear, that ^e 
action passed at Athens, about two 
thousand years ago, and that the 
persons* names were Eschmes and 
Demosthenes 

What ts that to me? There are few 
occasions, when this question is not 
pertinent And had it that universal, 
mfalhble influence supposed, it would 
turn mto ndicule every composition, 
and almost every conversation, which 
contam any praise or censure of men 
and manners 

It is but a weak subterfuge, when 
pressed by these facts and arguments, 
to say, that we transport ourselves, by 
the force of imagmation, mto distant 
ages and countnes, and consider the 
advantage, which we should have 
reaped from these characters, had ^ve 
been contemporanes, and had any 
commerce with the persons It is not 
conceivable, how a real sentiment or 
passion can ever anse from a known 
tmagmanj mterest, especially when 
our real mterest is still kept m view, 
and IS often acknowledged to be en- 
tirely distinct from the imaginary, and 
even sometimes opposite to it 

A man, brought to the bnnk of a 
precipice, cannot look down wthout 
trembbng, and the sentiment of tmogi- 
nartj danger actuates him, in oppo- 
sition to the opinion and belief of real 
safety But ^e imagination is here 
assisted by the presence of a stnkmg 
object, and >et pre\ails not, except 
it be also aided bv no\elt\% and tfie 
unusual appearance of the obj'ect 
Custom soon reconciles us to heights 
and precipices, and wears off these 
false and dclusi\e terrors. The reverse 
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IS obsenable in the eshmates which 
we form of characters and maonere, 
and the more we habituate om selves 
to an accurate scrubnv of morals, the 
more delicate feeling do we acquire of 
the most minute distincbons between 
Mce and virtue Such frequent occa- 
sion, indeed ha\e we, in common 
life, to pronounce all lands of moral 
determinations, that no object of this 
kind can be ne^v or unusud to us, nor 
could anv false views or prepossessions 
mamlntn their ground against an ex- 
penence, so common and famihar 
Expenence facing chieflv what forms 
the associations of ideas, it is impos- 
sible that an\ association could estab- 
lish and support itself, in direct op- 
position to that pnnciple 
Usefulness is agreeable, and engages 
our approbation This is a matter of 
fact, confirmed bv daily observation 
But, useful For what? For some- 
bod\ ’s interest, surelv Whose interest 
then? Not our own only For our ap- 
probation frequently extends farther 
It must, therefore, be the interest of 
those, who are served by the character 
or action approx ed of, and these we 
ma> conclude, however remote, are 
not totally mdiilercnt to us By open- 
ing up this principle, wc shall discover 
one great source of moral disbncbons 


paht n 

Sclf-loxc IS a pnnapic in human 
nahire of *riich cxtcnsixe energy, and 
the interest of each indixidunl is, in 
general so closelv connected with that 
of the communUx, that lliose philos- 
ophers were excusable, who fancied 
tint all our concern for the public 
might be rcsolxcd into a concern for 
our own luppmess and prcserx’alion 
Tlif i s-iw even moment, instances of 
apiffobition or blime sabsfacbon or 
uispirjsurc towards characters and ac- 
tion*, tbrv denominated the objects of 


these sentiments, virtues, or vtces, they 
observed, that the former had a tend- 
ency to increase llie happmess, and the 
latter the misery of mankmd, they 
asked, whetlier it xx’ere possible that 
we could have any general concern for 
siKJiety, or any disinterested resent- 
ment of the w'elfare or injury of others, 
they found it simpler to consider all 
diese sentiments as modifications of 
^f-love, and diey discovered a pre- 
tence, at least, for dus umty of prm- 
ciple, m tliat close union of interest, 
xx'hich IS so observable between the 
pubhc and each individual 

But notwithstandmg this frequent 
confusion of mterests, it is easy to at- 
torn what natural plulosophers, after 
Lord Bacon, have affected to call the 
expertmcnlum crucis, or that experi- 
ment which points out the nght xvay 
m any doubt or ambiguity We have 
found mstances, in which prix-ate in- 
terest was separate from pubhc, m 
which It was even contrary And vet 
we observed the moral sentiment to 
conbnue, notxxithstnndmg this dis- 
junebon of mterests And xvhercx'er 
these disbnct interests sensibly con- 
curred, xve always found a sensible in- 
crease of the senbmenb and a more 
xvaim nffeebon to virtue, and detesta- 
bon of vice, or what xve properly call, 
gratitude and revenge Compelled bv 
tiiese instances, xve must renounce the 
tiicory, which accounts for every moral 
senbment by tlie pnnciple of self- 
love We must adopt a more public 
affeebon, and allow, that the interests 
of society are not, even on their own 
account, cnbrcly indifferent to us 
Usefulness is only a tendency to a 
certain end, and it is a contradiction 
in terms, that anything pleases as 
menus to an end, where the end itself 
no xvise affects us If usefulness, there- 
fore, be a source of moral sentiment, 
and if this usefulness he not always 
considered wath a reference to self, it 
follows, that everything, which con- 
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tnbutes to the happiness of society, 
recommends itself directly to our ap- 
probation and good-will Here is a 
pnnciple, which accounts, m great 
part, for the ongin of morality And 
what need we seek for abstruse and 
remote systems, when there occurs 
one so obvious and natural? 

Have we any difficulty to compre- 
hend the force of humamty and be- 
nevolence? Or to conceive, that the 
very aspect of happiness, ]oy, pros- 
penty, gives pleasure, that of pain, 
suffenng, sorrow, communicates un- 
easiness? The human countenance, 
says Horace,^® borrows smiles or tears 
from the human countenance Reduce 
a person to solitude, and he loses aD 
enjoyment, except either of the sensual 
or speculative l^d, and that because 
the movements of his heart are not 
forwarded by coirespondent move- 
ments m his fellow-creatures The 
signs of sorrow and moummg, though 
arbitrary, affect us vwth melancholy, 
but the natural symptoms, tears and 
cnes and groans, never fail to infuse 

It IS needless to push our researches 
so far as to ask, why we have humanity 
or a fellow-feeling with others It is suffi- 
cient, that this IS experienced to be a 
pnnciple in human nature We must stop 
somewhere m our examination of causes, 
and there are, m every science, some 
general pnnaples, beyond which we 
cannot hope to find any pnnciple more 
general No man is absolutely mdifferent 
to the happiness and misery of others 
The first has a natural tendency fo 
give pleasure, the second, pam This 
every one may find in himself It is not 
probable, that these pnnciples can be 
resolved mto prmciples more simple and 
universal, whatever attempts may have 
been made to that purpose But if it were 
possible, It belongs not to the present 
subject, and we may here safely consider 
these principles as ongmal, happy, if we 
can render all the consequences suffi- 
cienUy plain and perspicuous! 

*Ub ndentibus amdent, itn flenbbus 
adflent Humani vultus’ — Hor 


compassion and uneasmess And if 
ttie effects of misery touch us m so 
lively a manner, can we he supposed 
altogether insensible or mdifferent to- 
wards its causes, when a mahcious or 
treacherous character and behaviour 
are presented to us*^ 

We enter, I shall suppose, mto a 
convenient, wann, well-contnved 
apartment We necessarily receive a 
pleasure from its very survey, because 
it presents us with the pleasmg ideas 
of ease, satisfaction, and enjoyment 
The hospitable, good-humoured, hu- 
mane landlord appears This circum- 
stance surely must embellish the 
whole, nor can we easily forbear re- 
ffectmg, with pleasure, on the sabs- 
facbon which results to every one from 
his mtercouise and good-offices 
His whole family, by the freedom, 
ease, confidence, and calm enjoyment, 
diffused over then countenances, suf- 
ficiently express their happmess I 
have a pleasmg sympathy m the pros- 
pect of so much joy, and can never 
amsider the source of it, without the 
most agreeable emobons 
He tells me, that an oppressive and 
powerful neighbour had attempted to 
dispossess him of his inhentance, and 
had long disturbed all his mnocent 
and social pleasures I feel an im- 
mediate mdignabon anse m me againsi 
suiffi violence and mjury 
But it IS no wonder, he adds, tliat a 
pnvate wrong should proceed from a 
man, who had enslaved provinces, de- 
populated cibes, and made the field 
and scaffold stream \vith human blood 
I am struck wth horror at the prospect 
of so much misery, and am actuated 
by the strongest anbpathy agamst its 
author 

In general, it is certain, that, 
wherever we go, whatever we reflect 
on or converse about, everj'thmg sbll 
presents us ivith the view of human 
happiness or misery, and excites m our 
breast a S}anpathebc movement of 
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pleasure or uneasiness In our serious 
occupations, in our careless nmusc- 
ments, this pnnciple shll cxcrls ils 
active energy 


If anv man from a cold inscnsibilit>', 
or narow selfishness of temper, is un- 
affected with the images of human 
happiness or miserv, he must be equal- 
ly indifferent to the images of vice and 
virtue As, on the other hand, it is 
always found, that a warm concern 
for the interests of our species is at- 
tended \Mth a delicate feeling of all 
moral distinctions, a strong resentment 
of mjurv done to men, a lively appro- 
bation of their svelfarc In this par- 
tcular, though great supenonty is ob- 
servable of one man above another, 
yet none are so entirely indifferent to 
tile mterest of their fcllow-crcaturcs, 
as to perceive no distinchons of moral 
good and evil, m consequence of the 
different tendenaes of actions and 
pnncipies How, indeed, can we sup- 
pose It possible m any one, who wears 
a human heart, that if there be sub- 
jected to his censure, one character 
or system of conduct, which is bene- 
ficial, and another which is pernicious 
to his species or community, he will 
not so much as give a cool preference 
to tile former, or asenbe to it the 
smallest ment or regard? Let us sup- 
pose such a person ever so selfish, let 
pnvatc mterest hove ingrossed ever so 
much his attention, yet in instances, 
where mat is not concerned, he must 
imavoidably feel some propensity to 
the good of mankind, and moke it an 
object of choice, if everything else be 
equal Would any man, who is walk- 
ing along, tread as willingly on an- 
other s gouty toes, whom he has no 
quaird ivith, as on the hard flmt and 
pavement? There is here surely a 
difference in the case We surely take 
mto conndemtion the happmess and 
misery of others, m weighing the sev- 


eral motives of action, and incline to 
the former, where no pn%ntc regards 
draw' us to seek our own promotion 
or advantage by the mjiir>' of our 
fcnow-crcatiires And if the principles 
of humanity are capable, m manv in- 
stances, of influencing our actions, ihcv 
must, at nil limes, have some authority 
o\er our sentiments, and give us a 
general approbation of what is useful 
to sociclv, and blame of what is dan- 
gerous nr pernicious TIic degrees of 
these sentiments may be the sulijcct 
of conlrovcrsv, but tbc realitx" of their 
existence, one should think, must be 
admitted m cver>' theory or system 

The more w'c con\crsc with man- 
kind, and the greater social intercourse 
wc maintnm, the more shall w'c be 
faimhnnzod to these general prefer 
cnccs and distinctions, w'ltbout which 
our conversation and discourse could 
scarcely be rendered mtclhgiblc to 
each oUicr Every man’s interest is 
peculiar to himself, and the aversions 
and desires, which result from it, can- 
not be supposed to affect others m a 
hkc degree General language, there- 
fore, being formed for general use, 
must be moulded on some more gen- 
eral views, and must affix the epithets 
of praise or blame, m conformity to 
sentiments, which arise from tlie gen- 
eral interests of tiie community And 
if these senbments, m most men, be 
not so strong as those, which have a 
reference to pnvnte good, yet still they 
must make some dishncbon, even in 
persons the most depraved and selfish, 
and must attach tlie notion of good to 
a beneficent conduct, and of evil to 
the contrary Sympatiiy, we shall al- 
low, IS much famter than our concern 
for ourselves, and sympathy with per- 
sons remote from us much famter than 
that with persons near and conbguous, 
but for this very reason it is necessary 
far us, in our calm judgments and dis- 
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course concerning the cliaraclers of 
men, lo neglect all tlicse differences, 
and render our senlimcnls more public 
and social Besides, lliat we ourselves 
often change our situation m this par- 
ticular, uc Cl cry day meet with per- 
sons who aic in a sihiabon different 
from us, and who could never converse 
uilh us were we to remain constantly 
in that position and point of view, 
u Inch IS peculiar to ourselves The in- 
tercourse of sentiments, therefore, m 
societv and conscrsation, makes us 
form some general unalterable stand- 
ard, by uhich we may approi'e or dis- 
approve of characters and manners 
And though the heart takes not part 
entirely willi tliose general notions, nor 
regulates all its love and hatred by the 
universal abstract differences of vice 
and Virtue, witliout regard to self, or 
the persons with whom we are more 
intimately connected, yet have these 
moral differences a considerable m- 
nuence, and being sufficient, at least 
for discourse, servo all our purposes m 
company, m the pulpit, on the theatre, 
and in the schools 

Thus, in whatever hght we take this 
subject, the ment, ascribed to die 
social Virtues, appears still uniform, 
and anses chiefly from that regard, 
which the natural senhment of benevo- 
tence engages us to pay to the interests 
ct mankind and society If we con- 

It IS Wisely ordained by nature, that 
private connexions should commonly pre- 
vail over universal views and considera- 
ufli®rwise our affeebons and actions 
would be dissipated and lost, for want of 
a pr^er limited object Tlius a small 
^efit done to ourselves, or our near 
ends, excites more lively senbments of 

ana approbafaon than a great bene- 
,, Jo a distant commonwealth But 
^ we know here, as in all the senses, 
Mrrect these inequahbes fay refleefaon, 
^ ret^ a general standard of vice and 
founded chiefly on general use- 


sider the pnnciples of the human 
make, such as they appear to daily 
cxpcnence and observation, we must, 
fl prion, conclude it impossible for 
such a creature as man to be totally 
indifferent to the well or ill-bemg of 
his fellow-creatures, and not readily, 
of lumself, to pronounce, where 
nothing gives him any particular bias, 
that what promotes their happmess is 
good, what tends to their misery is 
evil, without any farther regard or 
consideration Here then are 4e faint 
rudiments, at least, or outlmes, of a 
general disbnchon behveen achons, 
and in proporbon as the humanity of 
the person is supposed to encrease, his 
connexion wth those who are injured 
or benefited, and his lively concepbon 
of their misery or happiness, his con- 
sequent censure or approbabon ac- 
quires proportionable vigour There 
is no necessity, that a generous action, 
barely mentioned m an old bstory oi 
remote gazette, should communicate 
any sbong feelings of appkuse and 
admiration Virtue, placed at such a 
distance, is hke a fixed star, which, 
though to the eye of reason it may ap- 
pear as luminous as the sun in his 
mendian, is so infinitely removed as 
to affect the senses, neidier with hght 
nor heat Bnng this vutue nearer, by 
our acquaintance or connexion ^Vlth 
the persons, or even by an eloquent 
reatal of the case, our hearts are im- 
mediately caught, our sympathy en- 
hvened, and our cool approbation con- 
verted mto the warmest sentiments of 
hiendsbp and regaid These seem 
necessary and mfallible consequences 
of the general prmciples of human 
nature, as discovered in common life 
and practice 

Again, reverse these views and rea- 
sonings Consider the matter a pos~ 
tenon, and weighing the conse- 
quences, enquire if the ment of soaal 
virtue be not, m a great measure, de- 
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nved from the feelings of humcmitv. 
witli which It nffects the spectators. 
It appears to be matter of fact, that 
the circumstance of irfilitf/, in all sub- 
lects, IS a source of praise and ap- 
probation That it is constantly ap- 
pealed to in all moral decisions con- 
cemmg the ment and dement of ac- 
tions That It IS the so/e source of 
that hi^ regaid paid to justice, fidel- 
ity, honour, allegiance, and chastity 
That it IS inseparable from all t^ 
other social virtues, humanity, gener- 
osity, chant) , a£fabi!it\', lenit\', merev, 
and moderation And, m a ^^'o^d, that 
it IS a foundation of the chief part of 
morals, wluch has a reference to man- 
kind and our fellow-crcatures 
It appears also, that, in our general 
approbabon of characters and man- 
ners, the useful tendency of the social 
virtues moves us not bv any regards 
to self-interest, but lias an influence 
much more universal and extensive 
It appears tliat a tendency to public 
good, and to the promoting of peace, 
hannony, and order m socict>', does 
always, by affectmg the benevolent 
principles of our frame, engage us on 
tile side of tlie social vutues And it 
appears, as an addihonal confirmabon, 
that these prmaples of humanity and 
sympathy enter so deeply into all our 
senbraents, and have so powerful an 
mfiuence, as may enable them to ek- 
cite the strongest censure and ap- 
plause The present theory is tlie 
simple result of all these mferences, 
each of which seems founded on um- 
fonn experience and observabon 
M^ere it doubtful, whether there 
were any such principle m our nature 
as faumamty or a concern for others 
yet when we see, m numberless in- 
stances, that whatever has a tendency 
to promote the mterests of society, is 
so hi^y approved of. we ought 
thenre to learn the force of the be- 
nevolent principle, since it is irnpos- 


siblc for anything to please as means 
to an end, where the end is totally 
mdiffercnt On the other hand, were 
it doubtful, whether tlicre were, im- 
planted in our nature, any general 
pnnciple of moral blame and approbi- 
bon, ^ ct when wc see, m numberless 
imtanccs, the influence of humanib, 
wc ouglit hence to conclude, that it 
IS impossible, but that cven’lhmg 
which promotes the interest of socteb 
must communicate pleasure and wh il 
is pernicious gi\c uneasiness But 
when these different reflections and 
obsor\ sUions concur in establishing the 
same conclusion, must they not bestow 
an undisputed evidence upon it? 

It is how'cvcr liopcd, that the prog- 
ress of this argument will bnng a 
farther confirmation of the present 
thcoix’, bv showing the rise of other 
sentiments of esteem and regard from 
the same or like jinnciples 


SECTION VI 

Of Quautics Usem to Ourselves 


PART 1 

It seems endent, that where a 
quality or habit is subjected to our 
examination, if it appear in anv respect 
prejudicial to the peison possessed of 
it, or such as mcapncitatcs him for 
busmess and acbon, it is instantly 
blamed, and ranked among his faults 
and imperfecbons Indolence, negli- 
gence, want of order and method 
obstinacy, fickleness, rashness, creduli- 
ty, these qualibes were never esteemed 
by any one indifferent to a character, 
much less, extolled as accomplish- 
ments or virtues The prejudice, re- 
sulting from them, immediately strikes 
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our eye, and gives us the sentiment of 
pam and disapprobation 

No quality, it is allowed, is abso* 
lutely either blameable or praisewor- 
diy. It IS all accordmg to its degree 
A due medium, says the Peripatetics, 
IS the charactenstic of virtue But this 
medium is chiefly determined by util- 
ity A proper celenty, for instance, 
and dispatch m busmess, is commend- 
able When defective, no progress is 
ever made m the execution of any pur- 
pose When excessive, it engages us in 
precipitate and ill-concerted measures 
and enterprises By such reasonings, 
we fix the proper and commendable 
mediocnty m all moral and prudential 
disquisitions, and never lose view of 
the advantages, which result from any 
character or habit 

Now as these advantages are en- 
joyed by the person possessed of the 
character, it can never be self-love 
which renders the prospect of them 
agreeable to us, the spectators, and 
prompts our esteem and approbation 
No force of ima^nation can convert 
us into another person, and make us 
fancy, that we, being that person, reap 
benefit from those valuable quahues, 
which belong to him Or if it did, no 
celerity of imagination could immedi- 
ately transport us back, mto ourselves, 
and make us love and esteem the per- 
son, as different from us Vle^vs and 
sentiments, so opposite to known truth 
and to each other, could never have 
place, at the same time, m the same 
person All suspicion, therefore, of 
selfish regards, is here totally excluded 
It IS a quite different prmciple, which 
actuates our bosom, and interests us in 
the fehcity of die person whom we 
contemplate \^Tiere his natural tal- 
ents and acquired abilities give us die 
prospect of elevabon, advancement, a 
figure m life, prosperous success, a 
steady command over fortune, and the 
execuhon of great or advantageous 


undertakings, we are struck with such 
agreeable images, and feel a compla- 
cency and regard immediately arise 
towards him The ideas of happiness, 
joy, tnumph, prosperity, are connected 
with every orcumstance of his charac- 
ter, and diffuse over our mmds a pleas- 
mg sentiment of sympadiy and hu- 
mamty^* 

Let us suppose a person ongmally 
framed so as to have no manner of con- 
cern for his fellow-creatures, but to 
regard the happmess and misery of all 
sensible hemgs with greater mdiffer- 
ence than even two contiguous shades 
of ihe same colour Let us suppose, if 
the prosperity of nations were laid on 
the one hand, and their nun on the 
other, and he were desired to choose, 
that he would stand lake the school- 
man’s ass, irresolute and undetennmed, 
between equal motives, or rather, bke 
the same ass between two pieces of 

IS One may venture to afBnn, that there 
IS CO human creature, to whom the ap- 
pearance of happiness (where envy or 
revenge has no place) does not give 
pleasure, diat of misery, uneasiness This 
se^s inseparable from our make and 
constitution But they are only the more 
generous mmds, that are thence prompted 
to sedc zealously the good of others, and 
to have a real passion for their welfare 
With men of narrow and ungenerous 
spints, this sympathy goes not beyond a 
sbgbt feeling of the imagination, which 
serves only to excite sentiments of com- 
placency or censure, and makes them 
apply to tlie object either honourable or 
dishonourable appellations A griping 
miser, for instance, praises e\tiemel> in- 
dusiry and jrugabttf even in others, and 
sets tocm, in his estimation, abo\c all the 
ofljer virtues He knows the good tliat 
results from them, and feels that species 
of happiness with a more In ely sjTnpath% , 
than any other jou could represent to 
him, tliou^i per^ps he would not part 
witli a shiUmg to make the fortune of 
ihc industnous man, whom he praises 
SI) budilv. 
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wood or marble, without any mdma- 
bon or propensih to either side The 
consequence, I belie\e, must be al- 
lo\\ed just, that such a person, being 
absolutely unconcerned, either for the 
public good of a comraunitj or the 
pm ate utilitj*^ of others, w ould look on 
e\en qualitj, houe\er pernicious, or 
hou e\ er ben^cial, to soaet\ , or to its 
possessor, ^\^th the same mdifference 
as on the most common and umnt^' 
estmg object 

But if, instead of dus fancied mon- 
ster, we suppose a man to form a judg- 
ment or detemunahon in the case, 
there is to him a plain foundation of 
preference, where ever^ilung else is 
equal, and haw'e\er cool his choice 
ma\ be. if his heart he selfish, or if 
the persons mterested be remote from 
him, there must sbll be a choice or 
distmcUon betu een what is useful, and 
what IS penucious Now this distme- 
hOQ is the same in all its parts, with 
the moral dtshncfion, uhose founda- 
bOD has been so often, and so much 
in vain, enquired after The same en- 
dowments of the mmd, in e%'erv cir- 
cumstance, are agreeable to the senb- 
ment of morals and to that of human- 
it\ , the same temper is suscephble of 
high degrees of the one senbraent and 
of tlie other, and the same alterabon 
m the objects, bv tiieir nearer approach 
or by connexioas, enlivens the one 
and the other By all the rules of phil- 
osoph\, therefore, we must conclude, 
that these sentiments are ongmally 
tlie same, smce, in each parbcular, 
c^en the most imnute, thev are go%'- 
erned bv the same laws, and are mo\'ed 
bj the same objects 

In this kingdom, such continued 
ostcnLition, of late years, has pre\ ailed 
among men in actue hfc with regard 
to puWic spjrjf, and among those in 
spccuTobtc with regard to hencto- 
cnec, and so manv false pretenbons 


to each have been, no doubt, detected, 
that men of the ^^orld are apt wifti* 
out any had mtenbon, to discover a 
sullen increduht}’ on the head of those 
moral endowments, and e\*en some- 
times absolutely to deny their e^- 
ence and reahty In hke manner I 
find, that, of old, the perpetual cant 
of tile Stoics and Cpnics concemmg 
urtoc, their magnificent professions 
and slender performances, bred a dis- 
gust in mankind, and Lucian, uho, 
though hcenbous with regard to pleas- 
ure, IS \et in other respects a veri 
moral writer, cannot sometunes talk or 
\’irtue, so much boasted without he- 
lra\Tng s\*mptoms of spleen and ironv 
But surely tius peeMsh dehcacs , 
whence-ever it arises can ne\er be 
earned so for as to make us deny the 
existence of every' species of mwt, 
and all disbnchon of manners and be- 
haxuouT Besides dwcrcfion, catrf*on> 
enterprise, industry, assiduity, frugal’ 
ity, economy, good'sense, prudence, 
dtscerntneni, besides these endow- 
ments, I say, whose very' names force 
an avowal of their ment, tiiere are 
many others, to W'hich tlie most deter- 
mined scephcism cannot for a moment 
refuse die tnbute of praise and appro- 
babon Temperance, sobriety, 
hence, constancy, perseverance, fore- 
thought, consideratcncss, secrecy, or- 
der, tnsinuahon, address, presence of 
mind, quwhness of conception focilitj 
of CAprmion, these, and a thousand 
more of the same l^d, no man w’lH 
ever deny to be excellencies and per- 
fecUons As tiieir ment consists m 
their tendency to sene tlie person, 
possessed of them, witiiout any mag- 
nificent pinim to pubhc and socinl de- 
sert, we are the less jealous of tiicir 
pretensions, and readily admit tiiem 
into the catalogue of laudable quah- 
bes are not sensible that, bv this 
concession, we have paved die way for 
all the other moral excellencies, and 
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cannot consistently hesitate any longer, 
^vlth regard to disinterested benevo* 
lence, patnotism, and humanity 
It seems, mdeed, certain, that 6rst 
appearances are here, as usual, ex- 
tremely deceitful, and tiiat it is more 
difficult, m a speculative way, to re- 
solve into self-love the ment which we 
ascribe to the selfish virtues above 
mentioned, than that even of the social 
virtues, justice and beneficence For 
this latter purpose, we need but say, 
that whatever conduct promotes the 
good of the commumty is loved, 
praised, and esteemed by the commu- 
nity, on account of that utility and m- 
terMt, of which every one partakes, 
and ^QUgh this afiection and regard 
be, m reahty, gratitude, not self-love, 
yet a distmction, even of this obvious 
nature, may not readily be made by 
superficial reasoners, and there is 
room, at least, to support the cavil and 
dispute for a moment But as quali- 
ties, which tend only to the ubhty of 
their possessor, without any reference 
to us, or to the commumty, are yet 
esteemed and valued, by what theory 
or system can we account for this sen- 
timent from self-love, or deduce it 
from that favounte ongm? There seems 
here a necessity for confessmg that 
the happmess and misery of others axe 
not spectacles entirely mdifferent to 
us, but that the view of the former, 
whether in its causes or effects, like 
sunshine or the prospect of well-culti- 
vated plams (to carry our pretensions 
no higher), commumcates a secret 
]oy and satisfaction, the appearance 
of the latter, like a lowenng cloud ot 
barren landscape, throws a melancholy 
damp over the imagmation. And this 
concession bemg once made, the diffi- 
culty IS over, and a natnial unforced 
interpretation of the phenomena of 
human life will afterwards, we may 
hope, prevail among all speculative en- 
quirers 


SECTION IX 

Conclusion 

PAST I 

It may justly appear surprising that 
any man m so late an age, should find 
it requisite to prove, by elaborate rea- 
sonmg, diat Personal Ment consists 
altogedier in the possession of mental 
quabbes, useful or agreeable to die 
person himself or to others It might 
be expected that this prmciple would 
have occurred even to die first rude, 
unpracbsed enqmrers concerning mor- 
als, and been received from its own 
evidence, without any argument or 
disputabon Whatever is valuable in 
any bnd, so naturally classes itself 
imder the division of useful or agree- 
able, the uttle or the dulce, that it is 
not easy to imagme why we should 
ever se^ further, or consider the ques- 
bon as a matter of mce research or 
inquiry And as every thing useful or 
agreeable must possess these qualities 
with regard either to the person him- 
self or to others, the complete deUnea- 
tion or descnption of ment seems to be 
performed as naturally as a shadow is 
cast by the sun, or any image is re- 
flected upon water If the ground, on 
which the shadow is cast, be not bro- 
ken and uneven, nor die surface from 
which the image is reflected, disturbed 
and confused, a just figure is immedi- 
ately presented, without any art or at- 
tention And it seems a reasonable 
presumption, that systems and hypoth- 
eses have perverted our natural under- 
standing, when a theory, so simple and 
obvious, could so long have escaped 
the most elaborate examination 

But however the case may have 
fared ^vldl philosophy, m common life 
these prmciples are shll imphady 
mamtamed, nor is any other topic of 
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praise or blame ever recurred to, when 
we employ any pancg\'nc or sahre, any 
applause or censure of Iniman action 
and behanour If wc observe men, 
m every intercourse of business or 
pleasure, m every discourse and con* 
versabon, wc shall find them no- 
where, except m tlie schools, at anv 
loss upon this subject ^^^lat so nat- 
ural, for instance, as the following dia- 
logue^ You are vorj’ happy, wc shall 
suppose one to say, addressing him- 
self to another, that vou have giwn 
lour daughter to Cleanthes He is 
a man of linnour and humanity Ex cr\' 
one, who has any intercourse with 
bun, is sure of fair and hnd treat- 
ment^® I congratulate you too, sa)s 
another, on tlie promising expectations 
of this son-m-law, whose assiduous 
appbeahon to the study of tlic law's, 
w'hose quick penetration and earlv 
knowledge bolli of men and business, 
prognosticate die greatest honours and 
advancement You siupnse me, re- 
pbes a third, when you talk of Clean- 
tbes as a man of busmess and applica- 
tion I met lum lately m a circle of 
the gayest company, and he was the 
xery hfe and soul of our conversation 
so much xx’it xvith good manners, so 
much gallantry without ofTectahon, so 
much ingemous knowledge so gen- 
teelly dehvered, 1 have never before 
observed ra any one ^ You xvould ad- 
mire him shll more, says a fourth, if 
xou knew him more femiharly That 
cheerfulness, xvluch you might remark 
m him, IS not a sudden flash struck out 
by company it runs through the whole 
tenor of his life, and preserves a per- 
petual serenity on his countenance, 
and tranquilhty m his soul He has 
met xvith severe tnals, misfortunes os 
well as dangers, and by his greatness 

Qualities useful to others 

M Qualities useful to the person him- 
self 

“Quahhes immediately agreeable to 


of mind, wax still superior to all of 
them " Tlic image, gentlemen, xvluch 
) oil liavc licrc delineated of Cleanthes, 
cned I, IS dial of accomplished ment 
Each of you lias given a stroke of the 
pencil to his figure, nnd >ou liavc im- 
axx'ares exceeded all llic pictures drawn 
by Gratitin or Cnstiglionc A philoso- 
pher might select lliix character os a 
model of perfect virtue 

And ns cvcr>' quality which ix use 
ful or agreeable to ourxclvcs or others 
is. m common life, allowed to be n part 
of personal ment, so no other xxill excr 
bcrcCDix cd, xvhcrc men judge of things 
bv their natural, unprejudiced reason 
xnlhout the delusixc glosxcs of super- 
stibon and falxc religion Cchbacx, 
fasting, penance, mortification, self- 
denial, luimilil), xilcncc, solitude, and 
the whole tram of monkish xirtues for 
what reason arc they everywhere re- 
jected by men of sense, but because 
thex' serx’c to no manner of purpose, 
neither advance a man's fortune in Oie 
xx'orld, nor render him a more valuable 
member of soaet>’, nciilicr qualify lum 
for the enterlammcnt of companx', noi 
increasD liis pow'er of sclf-enjox'mentP 
We obserx'e, on the contrarx', that thev 
cross all tlicse desmiblc en^, slupify 
the understanding and harden tlm 
heart, obscure the fancy and sour the 
temper We justly, therefore, transfer 
tiiem to the opposite column, nnd place 
them m the catalogue of vices nor 
has any supersbUon force sufiieient 
among men of the xxrorld, to pervert 
entirely these natural sentiments A 
gloomy, hair-brained enthusiast, after 
his death, may have a place in the 
calendar, but xviU scarcely ever he ad- 
mitted, when ahve, into mbmacy and 
society, except by those xvho are as 
delinous and dismal os himself 

It seems a happmess in the present 
theory, diat it enters not into that vul- 

“Qualibes immediatdy agreeable to 
die person himself 
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gar dispute concerning the degrees of 
benevolence or self-love, wluch prevail 
in human nature, a dispute which is 
never likely to ha\^ any issue, both 
because men, who have taken part, ore 
not easily convinced, and because Hie 
phenomena, which can be produced 
on Citber side, arc so dispersed, so 
uncertain, and subject to so many m- 
terprclations, tliat it is scarcely pos- 
sible accurately to compare them, or 
draw from them any determinate infer- 
ence or conclusion It is suflicient for 
our present purpose, if it be allowed, 
what surely, williout the greatest ab- 
surdity cannot be disputed, that there 
IS some benevolence, however small, 
infused into our bosom, some spark of 
friendship for human land, some par- 
ticle of the dove laieaded mto our 
frame, along with the elements of the 
wolf and serpent Let these generous 
sentiments he supposed ever so weak, 
let them be insufficient to move even 
a hand or finger of our body, they 
must still direct the determinations of 
our mind, and where everything else 
IS equal, produce a cool preference of 
what IS useful and serviceable to man- 
land, above what is pernicious and 
dangerous A moral distinction, there- 
fore, immediately anses, a general sen- 
timent of blame and approbation, a 
tendency, however faint, to the objects 
of the one, and a proportionable aver- 
sion to those of the other Nor will 
those reasoners, who so earnestly mam- 
tain the predominant selfishness of 
human kind, be any wise scandalized 
at heanng of the weak sentiments of 
virtue implanted m our nature On the 
contrary, they are found as ready to 
mamtem the one tenet as the other, 
and their spint of satire (for such it 
appears, rather than of corruption) 
naturally gives nse to both opmions, 
which have, mdeed, a great and al- 
most an indissoluble connexion to- 
gether 

Avance, ambition, vamty, and all 


passions vulgarly, though improperly 
compnsed under the denomination of 
sclf-locc, are here excluded from our 
tlieory concerrang the ongin of morals 
not because they arc too weak, but be- 
cause they have not a proper ireebon 
for that purpose. The nobon of moral*? 
implies some senbment common to 
all mankind, which recommends the 
same object to general approbabon 
and makes every man, or most men, 
agree in Hie same opinion or decision 
concerning it. It also implies some 
senbment, so universal and compre- 
hensive as to extend to all mankmd, 
and render the achons and conduct, 
even of the persons the most remote, 
an object of applause or censure, ac- 
cording as they agree or disagree with 
that rule of right which is established 
These two requisite circumstances be- 
long alone to the senbment of human- 
ity here insisted on The other pas- 
sions produce in every breast, many 
strong sentiments of desire and aver- 
sion, affeebon and hatred, but these 
neither are felt so much m common, 
nor are so comprehensive, as to be the 
foundabon of any general system and 
established theory of blame or appro- 
babon 

When a man denominates another 
his enemy, his rival, his antagonist, his 
adversary, he is understood to speak 
the language of self-love, and to ex- 
press senbments, pecuhar to himself, 
and ansmg from his particular cir- 
cumstances and situabon But when 
he bestows on any man the epithets of 
VICIOUS or odious or depraved, he then 
speaks another language and ex- 
presses sentiments, m which he ex- 
pects all his audience to concur with 
him He must here, therefore, depart 
from his private and particular situa- 
bon, and must choose a point of view, 
common to him with others, he must 
move some umversal principle of the 
human frame, and touch a strmg to 
which all manikmd have an accord and 
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symphony If he meim, therefore, to 
erpress that this man possesses quali- 
ties, whose tendency is pernicious to 
society, he has chosen this common 
point of view, and has touched the 
pnneiple of humanity, m which every 
man, m some degree, concurs MTulc 
the human heart is compounded of 
the same elements ns at present, it wall 
never he wholly indifferent to public 
good, nor enhrely unaffected with the 
tendency of characters and manners. 
And though this affection of humamty 
may not generally be esteemed so 
strong as vamty or ambition, yet, being 
rammon to all men, it can alone be the 
foundahon of morals, or of anv general 
sistem of blame or praise One man’s 
arnbition is not another's ambition, nor 
mil the same event or object satisfy 
noth, but the humanity of one man 
IS the humamty of every one, and the 
s^ame object touches this passion in all 
fluman creatures 

But the sentiments, which arise from 
humamty, are not only the same in all 
human creatures, and produce the 
same approbation or censure, but thev 
also comprehend all human creatures 
nor IS there any one whose conduct or 
character is not, by then means, an 
object to every one of censure or ap- 
probation On the contrary, those other 
pMsions. commonly denommated self- 
ish, bo* produce different sentiments 
m each mdividual, accoxdmg to his 
parbedar situabon, and also contem- 
plate the greater part of manhmd with 
utost mdifference and unoon- 
W'oever has a high regard and 

esteem for me flatters my vanity, who- 
« expresses contempt mortifies and 

Wvn but to a small part of manhmd, 
here are fev who come ivithm the 
sphere of this passion, or excite on its 

B-ntt^ affecboTorT 

S f » tyranm- 

“> any borharous behaviour, 

■ay country or m any age of the 


world, I <foon cany my eye to the per* 
nictous lendenej of such a conduct, 
and feci the sentiment of rcpu^ance 
and displeasure towards it NocharaC' 
ter can lie so remote as to be, in this 
lifilit, wholly indifferent to me ^VIlat 
IS hcncfieial to society or to the person 
himself must still he preferred And 
every quality or action, of cverj’ hu- 
man lieing, must, by this means, be 
ranked under some ebss or denomina- 
tion, expressive of general censure or 
applause 

more, therefore, can w c ask to 
distinguish the sentiments, dependent 
on humanity, from those connected 
xvitli any other passion, or to satisfv us 
xvhv the former arc the ongin of mor- 
als, not the latter? WTiatexcr conduct 
gams my approbation, by touching mv 
humanity, procures also the applause 
of all manbnd, by affeebng the same 
principle in them, but what serves ms’ 
avance or ambition pleases these pas- 
sions in me alone, and affects not the 
axance and ambition of tlie rest of 
mankind There is no circumstance 
of conduct in any man, provided it 
hax’c a beneficial tendency, that is not 
agreeable to mv humanity, however 
remote the person, but everj' man, so 
for removed as neither to cross nor 
serve my avance and ambition, is re- 
garded os wholly indifferent by those 
passions The distinction, therefore, 
between these species of sentiment 
being so great and evident, language 
must soon be moulded upon it, and 
roust invent a pecuhar set of terms, in 
order to express those uraversal senti- 
ments of censure or approbation, which 
anse from humanity, or from views 
of general usefulness and its contrar)'. 
Virtue and Vice become then known, 
morals are recognized, certain general 
ideas are framed of human conduct 
and behaviour, such measures are ex- 
pected from men m such situations 
This action is determined to be con- 
formable to our abstract rule, that 
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otiier» contran*. And by such universal 
pnnciples are the particular senti- 
ments of selMo\e frequently controlled 
and bmited ^ 

From instances of popular tumults, 
seditions, factions, panics, and of alt 
passions, which are shared wth n mul- 
titude, we may learn the influence of 
society m exciting and supporting any 
emotion, while the most ungovernable 
disorders arc raised, we And, by that 
means, from the slightest and most 
frivolous occasions Solon was no very 
cruel, though, perhaps, an unjust leg- 
islator, who punished neuters in <avil 

^It seems certain, both from reason 
and experience, that a rude, untaught 
sa\age regulates chiefly his love and 
hatred by the ideas of private ublity and 
injury, and has but faint conceptions of 
a genera! rule or system of bdiaviour 
The man who stands opposite to him in 
battle, he hates heartily, not only for tlie 
present moment, which is almost un- 
avoidable, but for ever after, nor is he 
satisfied without the most extreme punish- 
ment and vengeance But wc, accus- 
tomed to society, and to mote enlarged 
reflections, consider, that this man is 
serving his own country and community, 
that any man, m the same situation, 
would do the same, that we ourselves, 
in like cucumstances, observe a like erm- 
duct, that, m generd, human society is 
best supported on such maxuns and by 
these suppositions and views, we correct 
m some measure, our ruder and narrower 
passions And though much of our friend- 
ship and enmity be still regulated by 
private considerations of benefit and 
hann, w© pay, at leas^ this homage to 
general rules, which we are accustomed 
to respect, that we commonly pervert 
our adversarys conduct, by imputing 
malice or injustice to him, in order to 
give vent to those passions, which arise 
from srif-love and private interest When 
the heart is full of rage, it never wants 
pretences of this nature, though some- 
times as frivolous, as those from whic^ 
Horace, bemg almost crushed by die faU 
of a tree, affects to accuse of pamode 
the first planter of it 


wars, and few, I believe, would, m 
sucli cases, incur the penalty, were 
tbeir affection and discourse allowed 
suflicicnt to absolve them No selfish- 
ness, and scarce any philosophy, have 
there force suflicicnt to support a total 
coolness and indifference, and he must 
be more or less than man, who kindles 
not in tlio common blaze. What won- 
der then, that moral sentiments are 
found of such influence m h‘fe, though 
springing from pnnciples, which may 
appear, at first sight, somewhat small 
and delicate? But these pnnciples, we 
must remark, ore social and universal, 
they form, m a mannw, the party of 
humankind against vice or disorder, its 
common enemy And as the benevo- 
lent concern for others is diffused, m a 
greater or less degree, over all men, 
and 15 the same m all, it occurs more 
frequently m discourse, is cherished 
by society and conversation, and the 
blame and approbation, consequent on 
It, are thereby roused from that leth- 
argy into which they are probably 
luOed, m sobtary and uncultivated na- 
ture Odier passions, thou^ perhapt 
ongmally stronger, yet bemg selfish 
and pnvate, are often overpowered by 
Its force, and yield the domimon of our 
breast to those social and public prin- 
ciples 

Another spnng of our constitution, 
that brings a great addition of force to 
moral sentiments, is the love of famej 
which rules, wift such uncontrolled 
authonty, in all generous mmds, and 
IS often the grand object of all their 
designs and undertakings By our con- 
tinual and earnest pursuit of a charac- 
ter, a name, a reputation m the world, 
we brmg our own deportment and 
conduct frequently m review, and con- 
sider how they appear in the eyes of 
those who approach and regard us 
This constant habit of surveying our- 
selves, as it were, m reflection, keeps 
alive all the sentiments of nght and 
■wrong, and begets, in noble natures, a 
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certain reverence for themselves ns 
well as others, whicli is the surest 
guardian of evorv Mrtue. The nmmal 
convemencies and pleasures sink gmd* 
ually m their value, while cver^' inward 
beauty and moral grace is stiidtously 
acquired, and the mmd is nccom* 
plished in every perfection, which can 
adorn or embclhsh a rabonal creature 
Here is the most perfect momlity 
ivith which we arc acquainted here is 
displayed the force of many sympa- 
thies Our moral sonhment is itself a 
feehng chiedy of that nature, and our 
regard to a character wth others 
seems to arise only from a care of pre- 
serving a character with ourselves, and 
in order to attain this end, we find it 
necessary to prop our tottenng judg- 
ment on the correspondent approba- 
tion of mankind 


But, that we mav accommodato 
matters, and remove if possible every 
difficulty, let us allow all these reason- 
ings to be false Let us allow diat, 
when we resolve the pleasure, whidi 
anses from views of utibty, into the 
sentiments of humanity and sympa- 
diy, we have embraced a wrong hy- 
poAesis Let us confess it necessary 
to find some other explication of diat 
applause, which is paid to objects, 
whedier maiuraate, animate, or ra- 
tional, if they have a tendency to pro- 
mote the ivelfare and advantage of 
mankmd Hmvever difficult it be to 
conceive that an object is approved of 
on account of its tendency to a certain 
while the end itself is totally m- 
different let us swallow this absurdity, 
and conader what are the conse- 
qumces The preeedmg dehneabon or 
defimhon of Personal Merit must still 
retam its evidence and authonty it 
murt shU be allowed that every quality 
or ffgree- 

able to the person htmelf or to others 
^municates a pleasure to the spec- 
tator, engages his esteem, and is ad- 
■ratted mder the hoaouiable denonu. 


nation of virtue or merit Arc not 
justice, fidelity, honour, veracity, alley 
glance, chastity, esteemed solely on 
account of their tendency to promote 
the good of society? Is not that tend- 
ency inseparable from humanity, ben* 
cwlcncc, lenity, generosity, gratitude, 
moderation, tenderness, fncndsbip, 
and all the other social virtues? Can 
It possibly lie doubted that industrj, 
discrchon, frugality, sccrecv, order, 
perseverance, forcUiought, judgement, 
and tins whole class of virtues and 
accomphshments, of which many 
pages would not contain the catalogue, 
can It be doubted, I say, that die tend- 
ency of these qualities to promote the 
interest and happiness of dieir posses- 
sor, IS die sole foundation of their 
merit? Who can dispute that a nund, 
W'luch supports a perpetual serenitj' 
and checHulncss, a noble dignity and 
undaunted spirit, a lender affeebon 
and good-wiU to all around, as it has 
more enjojincnl within ilsdf, is also a 
more animating and rejoiang spec- 
tacle, than if dejected wth melan- 
choly, tormented with niuaety, im- 
talcd with mgo, or sunk into the most 
abject baseness and degencraev? And 
as to the quahbes, immediately agree- 
able io others, they speak sufficiendy 
for themselves, and he must be un- 
happy, indeed, either in bs mvn tem- 
per, or in his situation and company, 
who has never perceived the charms 
of a facehous wt or flowmg affability, 
of a delicate modesty or decent gen- 
tcelness of address and manner 
I am sensible, tliat nothmg can be 
more unphilosophical than to be posi- 
tive or dogmabcal on any subject, and 
that, even if excessive scepbcism could 
be maintamed, it would not be more 
desbuebve to all just reasoning and 
inquiry I am convmced that, where 
men are die most sure and arrogant, 
they are commonly the most mist^en, 
and have there given rems to passion, 
Without that proper dehberobon and 
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suspense, whicli can alone secure them 
from the grossest absurdities. Yet, I 
miut confess, that tbs enumeration 
puts the matter in so strong a hght, 
tiiat I cannot, at present, he more as- 
sured of any truth, wbch I learn from 
reasoning and argument, than that 
personal merit consists entnely m the 
usefubess or agreeableness of quali- 
ties to the person himself possessed of 
them, or to odiers, who have any mter- 
course wiA him But when I redect 
that, thou^ the hulk and figure of 
the earth have been measured and de- 
lineated, though the motions of the 
tides have been accounted for, the 
order and economy of the heavenly 
bodies subjected to dieir proper laws, 
and Infinite itself reduced to calcula- 
tion, yet men still dispute concerning 
the foundation of their moral duties 
When I reflect on tbs, I say, 1 fall back 
mto diffidence and scepticism, and 
suspect that an hypothesis, so obvious, 
had it been a true one, would, long ere 
now, have been received by the unam- 
mous suffrage and consent of mankmd. 

APPENDIX I 

CONCEBKIKG MOAAL SENTTMEMT 

If the foregomg hypothesis be re- 
ceived, it will now be easy for us to 
determme the question first started,** 
concernmg the general pnnaples of 
morals, and though we postponed the 
decision of that question, lest it should 
dien involve us in mtncate specula- 
tions, wbch are unfit for moral dis- 
courses, we may resume it at present, 
and examme how far either reason or 
sentiment enters mto all decisions of 
praise or censure 

One prmcipal foundation of moral 
praise bemg supposed to lie in the 

2* Sect I, 
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usefubess of any quahty or action, it 
IS evident that reason must enter for 
a considerable share m all decisions of 
tbs land, smce nothing but that fac- 
ulty can mstruct us m the tendency 
of quahbes and actions, and pomt out 
their beneficial consequences to so- 
caety and to their possessor In many 
cases tbs is an affair hable to great 
controversy doubts may anse, oppo- 
site mterests may occur, and a prefer- 
ence must be given to one side, from 
very nice views, and a small overbal- 
ance of utihty Tbs IS parbcnlarly 
remarkable m questions wi^ regard to 
justice, as is, mdeed, natural to sup- 
pose, from that species of utihty wbch 
attends tbs virtue Were every sm- 
^e mstance of justice, like that of 
benevolence, useful to society, tbs 
would be a more simple state of the 
case, and seldom liable to great con- 
troversy But as sin^e instances of 
joshce are often pernicious m their 
first and immediate tendency, and as 
die advantage to society results only 
from the observance cff die gener^ 
rule, and from the concurrence and 
combmation of several persons m the 
same eqmtable conduct, the case here 
becomes more intricate and mvolved 
The various arcumstances of society, 
the various consequences of any prac- 
tice, the vanous mterests wb(i may 
be proposed, these, on many occasions, 
are doubtful, and subject to great 
discussion and mquiry The object of 
municipal laws is to fix all the ques- 
tions with regard to justice the de- 
bates of civilians, the reflections of 
pohUcians, the precedents of history 
and public records, are all directed to 
the same purpose And a very accurate 
reason, or jui^ement is often requisite, 
to give the true detexmmation, amidst 
such mtncate doubts ansmg from ob- 
scure or opposite ubhties 
But though reason, when fully as- 
WSeeApp HI. 
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sisted and improved, be sufilcicnt to 
instruct us in the pernicious or useful 
tendency of quabtics and actions, it is 
not alone sufficient to produce anv 
moral blame or approbation Utilitj' is 
only a tendency to a certain end, and 
were the end totallv indifferent to us, 
we should feel the same indifference 
towards the means It is requisite a 
sentiment should here displav itself, m 
order to give a preference to the useful 
above the pernicious tendencies This 
sentiment can be no other than a feel- 
mg for the happmess of mankind, and 
a resentment of their miserv, since 
these are the different ends u'hich w- 
tue and vice have a tendency to pro- 
mote Here therefore reason instructs 
us m the several tendencies of actions, 
and humanity makes a distinction in 
favour of those which are useful and 
benefiaal 

This parbtioa between the faculties 
of understanding and sentiment, m all 
moral decisions, seems clear from the 
precedmg hypothesis But I shall sup- 
pose that hypothesis false it will then 
be requisite to look out for some other 
theory that may be sabsfactory, and 
I dare venture to affirm that none such 
will ever be found, so long os we sup- 
pose reason to be the sole source of 
morals To prove this, it wll be proper 
to weigh the five foUowmg considera- 
tions 

I It IS easy for a false hypothesis to 
mamtain some appearance of truth, 
while it keeps wholly in generals, 
makes use of undefined terms, and 
employs comparisons, instead of in- 
stances This IS particularly remark- 
able m that philosophy, which ascribes 
the discernment of all moral distmc- 
tions to reason alone, without the con- 
wrrence of sentiment It is impossible 
Aat, m any particular mstance, this 
hvpomesis can so much as be ren- 
dered mtelhgible, whatever specious 
hgme it may make in general decla- 
mations and discourses Examme the 


cnine of ingratitude, for fnslancc, 
which has place, wherever wc observe 
g(md-\u!l, expressed and known, to* 
gclhcr with good-offices performed on 
tlic other side, and a return of ill-will 
or indifference, with ill-officcs or ne- 
glect on the other nnalomivc nil these 
circumdnnccs, and examine, by >our 
reason alone, in what consists the de- 
ment or blame You never will come 
(0 anv issue or conclusion 
Henson judges citlier of matter of 
fact or of relations Enquire then, frst, 
where is that matter of fact which wc 
licrc call enme, point it out. determme 
the lime of its cMstcnce, desenbe its 
essence or nature, explain the sense 
or faculty to wlncli it discovers itself 
It resides in the mind of the person 
who is ungrateful He must, there- 
fore, feel It, and be conscious of it But 
nothing IS there, except the passion of 
ill-xvill or absolute indifference You 
can not sav that these, of themselves, 
alwaj'S and m all cutjumstances, oxe 
enmes No, tlicv arc only enmes when 
directed towards persons who have 
before expressed and displayed good- 
will towards us Consequently, we mav 

infer, that the crime of ingratitude is 
not any particular individual fact, but 
arises from a complication of circum- 
stances, which, being presented to the 
spectator, excites the sentiment of 
blame, by the particular structure and 
fabnc of bs mmd 
Tbs representation, you say, is felse 
Crime, mdeed, consists not in a par- 
hcular fact, of whose reahty we are 
assured by reason, but it consists in 
certam moral relations, discovered by 
reason, in the same manner as we dis- 
<x)ver by reason the truths of geometry 
or algebra But what are the relations, 
I ask, of wbch you here talk? In tim 
case stated above, I see first good-xviU 
and good-offices in one person, then 
iII-wilI and ill-offices m the other Be- 
tween tiiese, there is a relation of con- 
trariety Does the enme consist in that 
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relahOTi^ But suppose a person bore 
me ill-will or did me ilboffices, and I, 
in return, were indilFerent towards 
him, or did him good offices Here is 
the same relation of conirariety, and 
yet my conduct is often highly laud- 
able. T^^^st and turn this matter as 
much as you wll, you can never rest 
the morality on relations, but must 
have recourse to the decisions of sen- 
timent 

When It is affirmed that two and 
three are equal to the half of ten, this 
relation of equality I understand per- 
fectly I conceive, that if ten be di- 
vided into two parts, of which one has 
as many umts as the other, and if any 
of these parts be compared to two 
added to three, it ^vltl contain as many 
umts as that compound number But 
when you draw thence a comparison to 
moral relations, I own that 1 am alto- 
gether at a loss to understand you A 
moral action, a enme, such as ingrati- 
tude, IS a compbeated object Does 
the morality consist in die relation of 
its parts to each other? How? After 
what manner? Specify the relation 
be more parbcular and expbcit in your 
propositions, and you wffi easily see 
dieir falsehood 

No, say you, the morality consists 
m the relation of actions to the rule of 
right, and they are denominated good 
or ill, accordmg as they agree or dis- 
agree with it What then is this rule 
of right? In what does it consist? How 
IS it determined? By reason, you say, 
which examines the moral relations of 
actions So that moral relations are 
determined by the comparison of ac- 
tion to a rule And that rule is deter- 
mmed by considermg die moral rela- 
tions of objects Is not dus fine rea- 
sonmg? 

All this IS metaphysics, you cry 
That is enough, there needs nothmg 
more to give a strong presumption of 
falsehood Yes, reply I, here are meta- 
physics surely, but they are all on your 
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side, who advance an abstruse hy- 
pothesis, which can never be made 
mtelligible, nor quadrate with any 
t»urticular instance or illustration The 
hypothesis which we embrace is plain 
It maintains that morality is deter- 
mined by senbment. It defines virtue 
to be whatever mental action or quaU 
tty gives to a spectator the pleasing 
sentiment of approbation, and vice the 
contrary We then proce^ to examine 
a plain matter of fact, to wit, what 
acbons have this influence We con- 
sider all the cncumstances m which 
these actions agree, and thence en- 
deavor to extract some general obser- 
vations with regard to diese senti- 
ments If you call this metaphysics, 
and find anydimg abstruse here, you 
need only conclude that your turn of 
mmd IS not suited to the moral sci- 
ences 

H When a man, at any tune, delib- 
erates concermng lus own conduct (as, 
whether he had better, m a particular 
emergence, assist a brother or a bene- 
ftictor}, he must consider these sepa- 
rate relations, with all the circum- 
stances and situations of the persons, 
in order to determine the superior 
duty and obhgabon, and in order to 
d^ernune the proporfaon of hues in 
any tnangle, it is necessary to examme 
the nature of that figure, and the rela- 
bon which its several parts bear to 
cadi other But notwithstandmg this 
appearing similanty m Uie two cases, 
ftiere is, at bottom, an extreme differ- 
ence between them A speculative 
teasoner concemmg tnangles or cir- 
cles considers ftie several known and 
^ven relabons of the parts of these 
figures, and thence infers some un- 
known relabon, which is dependent 
on the former But m moral delibera- 
tions ^ve must be acquamted before- 
hand With all the objects, and all their 
relabons to each other and from a 
comparison of the whole, fix our choice 
or approbabon No new fact to be 
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ascertamed, no new relahon to be dis- 
covered Ail the circumstances of the 
case are supposed to be laid before us, 
ere we can fe any sentence of blame or 
approbation If any material circum- 
stance be yet unknown or doubtful, 
we must first employ our mquiry or m- 
tellechial faculties to assure us of it, 
and must suspend for a tune all moral 
decision or sentunent ItTule we ate 
Ignorant whether a man were aggres- 
sor or not, bow can we determme 
whether the peraon who lolled him be 
cnnunal or innocent? But after every 
orcuinstance, every relahon is known, 
the understandmg has no further room 
to operate, not any object on whidi 
It could employ itself The approba- 
hon or blame which then ensues, can- 
not be the work of the judgement, 
but of the heart, and is not a specu- 
lahve proposihon or affirmahon, but 

an achve feelmg or sentunent In the 
^qinahons of the understandmg, 
from known citcumstances and rela- 
tons, we infer some new and un- 
known In moral deasions, all the 
cuoumstances and relahons must be 
previously known, and the mrad, from 
the contemplahon of the whole, feels 
some new impression of affection or 
disgust esteem or contempt, approba- 
bon or blame 

Henre the great difference between 
a mistake of fact and one of right, and 
henre the reason why the one is com- 
monly mminal and not the other 
kkTien Oedipus killed Lams, he was 
Ignorant of the relahon, and from or- 
cumstMces, innocent and mvoluntety 
oimed eiioneous opmions concemmjJ 
the achon which he committed But 
“I'd Agnppma, all the 
relahons between himself and the 
peraon, and all the circumstances of 

I I™ bnmvn to 

him, but the mohvc of revenge or 
fer, or interest, prei ailed m his sis' age 
heart m or the senhments of Z 
humanity AndwhenweespiStta 


detestabon against hun to whidi be 
himself, m a little bme, became in- 
^sible, it is not that we see any rela* 
tons, of which he was ignorant, but 
that, for flie recbtude of our di^osi- 
ton, we feel senbnients against wbcb 
he was bsudened from flattery and a 
long persBveiance m the most enor- 
mous mmes In these senhments, then, 
not m a discovery of relahons of any 
hmd, do all moral detenomabons con- 
sist Before we can pretend to form 
any decision of dus land, everything 
must be known and ascertamed on the 
ade of the object or acbon Nothing 
remains but to feel, on our part, some 
sentiment of blame or approbahon, 
whence we pronounce the acbon crim- 
inal or virtuous 

HI Ihis doctrine will become sbl! 
more evident, if we compare moral 
beauty with natural, to which in mtmv 
parhculars it bears so near a resem- 
blance It IS on the proportion, rela* 
ton, and poaton of parts, that all 
natural beauty depends, but it would 
be absurd thence to mfer, diat the 
ponepbon of beauty, like that of truth 
m geomebical problems, consists 
wholly m the percephon of relabons, 
and was performed entirely by the 
understanduig or intellectual fecul- 
bes bi all the sciences, our mmd 
from the known relabons mveshgates 
tile unJmown But in all demaons of 
taste or external beauty, all the rela- 
tons are beforehand obvious to the 
eye, and w'e thence proceed to feel a 
sentiment of complacency or disgust, 
aocordmg to the nature of the object, 
and disposihon of our organs 

Euchd has fully explamed all the 
quahbes of the mrcle, but has not m 
proposifaon said a word of its 
^uty The reason is evident The 
beauty IS not a quahty of the curie 
It lies not m any port of the line, 
whose parts are equally distant from 
a common centre It is only the effect 
winch that figure produces upon tlie 
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mind, whose peculiar fabric of struc- 
ture renders it susceptible of such sen- 
timents In vam would you look for it 
m die circle, or seek it, either by your 
senses or by mathematical reasoning, 
m all the properbes of that figure. 

IV. Inanimate objects may bear to 
each other all the same relations which 
we observe m moral agents, though 
the former can never be the object of 
love or hatred, nor are consequently 
susceptible of ment or iniquity A 
young tree, which over-tops and de- 
stroys Its parent, stands m the same 
relations with Nero, when he mur- 
dered Agnppma, and if morahty ccm- 
sisted merely m relations, woiild no 
doubt he equally cnimnal 

V It appears evident that the ulti- 
mate ends of human actions can never, 
in any case, be accounted for by tea- 
ion, but recommend themselves en- 
tirely to the sentiments and affechons 
of mankmd, without any dependence 
on the intellectual faculties. Ask a 
man why he uses exercise, he wiQ 
answer, because he desires to keep hts 
health If you then enquire, why he 
desires heahh, he will readily r^ly, 
because sickness is painful If you push 
your enquiries farther, and desire a 
reason why he hates pain, it is impos- 
sible he can ever give any This is an 
ultimate end, and is never referred to 
any other object. 

Perhaps to your second question, 
why he desires heahh, he may also re- 
ply, that it 15 necessotv for the exercise 
of his cdlmg If you ask, why he is 
anxious on that head, he will answer, 
because he desires to get money If 
you demand Why^ It is the msfru- 
tnent of pleasure, says he. And be- 
yond diis it IS an absurdity to ask for 
a reason It is impossible there can 
be a progress tn infimium, and that 
one thmg can always be a reason why 
another is desired Somethmg must be 
desirable on its own account, and be- 


cause of its immediate accord or agree- 
ment with human sentiment and af- 
fection 

Now as virtue is an end, and is de- 
sirable on its own account, without 
fee and reward, merely for the imme- 
diate satisfaction which it conveys, it 
IS requisite that there should be some 
sentiment which it touches, some m- 
temal taste or feelmg, or whatever you 
may please to call it, which distm- 
guishes moral good and evil, and 
which embraces the one and rejects 
the other 

Thus the distmct boundaries and 
oSces of reason and of taste are easily 
ascertained The former conveys the 
knowledge of truth and falsehood the 
latter gives the sentiment of beauty 
and deformity, vice and virtue The 
one discovers objects as they really 
stand m nature, without addition and 
diminution the other has a produc- 
tive faculty, and gilding or stainmg 
all natural objects with the colours, 
borrowed from internal sentiment, 
raises m a manner a new creation. 
Reason bemg cool and disengaged, is 
no motive to acbon, and directs only 
the impulse received &om appetite or 
inclmation, by showing us the means 
of attaimng happiness or avoiding 
misery. Taste, as it gives pleasure or 
pam, and thereby constitutes happi- 
ness or misery, becomes a motive to 
action, and is the first sprmg or im- 
pulse to desire and vohbon From 
circumstances and relations, known 
or supposed, the former leads us to 
ttie discovery of the concealed and un- 
known after all circumstances and 
relations are laid before us, the latter 
makes us feel from die whole a new 
sentiment of blame or approbation 
The standard of the one, bemg founded 
on the nature of things, is eternal and 
inflexible, even by the will of die 
Supreme Bemg the standard of the 
other onsmg from the eternal frame 
and constitution of animals, is ulb- 
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mntely derived from (hnt Supreme 
Will, which bestowed on each Iwing 
Its peculiar nature, and arranged the 
several classes and orders of existence 


APPENDIX ni 

Some Faetheh CoNsroniATioNs 
^STTH Regai® to Justice 

The intcnbon of this Appendix is 
to give some more pnrlicutar explica- 
tion of the origin and nature of Justice, 
and to mark some differences between 
it and the other xnrtucs 

The social virtues of ImmaniU and 
benevolence exert tlicir influence im- 
mediately by a direct tcndcncx' or in- 
stinct, wluch chiefly keeps m view the 
simple object, moving the affections, 
and comprehends not any scheme or 
system, nor the consequences result- 
ing from the concurrence, imitation, 
or example of others A parent flies to 
the relief of his child, transported bv 
that natural sympathy which actuates 
him, and which affords no leisure to 
reflect on the sentiments or conduct 
of the rest of mankind in like circum- 
stances A generous man cheerfuBj’ 
embraces an opportunitx' of serving 
his friend, because he tlien feels him- 
self under the dominion of the benefi- 
cent affections, nor is lie concerned 
xvhether any other person in the uni- 
verse were ever before actuated by 
such noble motives, or will ever after- 
wards prove their mfluence In all 
these cases the social passions have in 
View a single individual object, and 
pursue the safety or happiness alone 
w V loved and esteemed 

With this they are sabsfled in this 
th^ acquiesce And as the good, re- 
sullmg from their bemgn influence, is 
m iteelf complete and entire, it also 
excites the moral sentiment of appro- 


Imtion, without any rcflcclinn on far- 
ther consequences, and without any 
more enlarged views of the concur- 
rence or fmitatiou of the other mcm- 
licrs of soeielv. On the conlrar>, were 
the generous friend or disinterested pa- 
triot to stand alone m the practice nf 
bencfictncc. this would rather Inhnncc 
his value in our eves, and join the 
praise of niritv and nov cU> to lus other 
more exalted merits 

The case IS not (he sirae with the 
sociil virtues nf justice and iidehtv 
Tliev arc highlv useful or indeed nb- 
solutclj neccss.irv to the well-being of 
mankmd but the lienent resulting 
from them is not the consequence of 
everv mdividual single act, but anscs 
from the whole scheme or svslem con- 
curred in bv the whole, or the greater 
part of the soeietv General pcicc and 
order are the attendants of justice or n 
general ahstmence from the posses- 
sions of others, but a particular regard 
to tlic particular nght of one indiv idual 
alizen mav frcqucntlv, considered m 
jt«*lf, be productive of pernicious con- 
sequences The result of the individual 
acts IS here, in manv instances, di- 
rcctlv opposite to that of the whole 
s>'slom of actions, and the former mav 
be cxlrcinolv hurtful, while the latter 
IS, to the highest degree, advantageous 
Riches, inhcntcd from a parent, arc, 
m a bad man’s hand, the instniment 
of miscliicf The nght of succession 
may, in one instance, be hurtful Its 
benefit anscs onK from the observance 
of (he general rule, and it is sufficient, 
if compensation be therebj made for 
all the ills and mconvcnicnccs which 
flow' from particular characters and 
situations 

Cyrus, voung and unc^enenced, 
considered only the individual case 
before him, and reflected on a hmited 
fitness and convenience, when he as- 
signed the long coat to the tall boy, 
and the short coat to the other of 
Smaller size His governor instructed 
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him better, wliilc he pointed out more 
enlarged viens and consequences, and 
informed Ins pupil of the general, in- 
fiexiblc rules, necessary lo support 
general pence and order in society 

The happiness and prosperity of 
mankind, ansing from tlie social virhic 
of benevolence and its subdivisions, 
may be compared to a wall, built by 
manv hands, u'hich still rises bv each 
stone that is heaped upon it, and re- 
ceiNcs increase proportional to the 
diligence and care of each workman 
Tlie same happiness, raised by the 
social virtue of jusbcc and its sub- 
divisions, may be compared to the 
building of a vault, where each mdi- 
wdual stone would, of itself, fall to 
the ground, nor is die whole fabnc 
supported but by the mutual assist- 
ance and combination of its corre- 
sponding parts 

All the laws of nature, which regu- 
late property, as well as all civil Uivs, 
arc general, and regard alone some es- 
sential circumstances of the case, with- 
out taking into consideration the char- 
acters, situations, and connexions of 
the person concerned, or any particu- 
lar consequences wluch may result 
from the determmation of these laws 
in any particular case which offers 
They deprive, without scruple, a ben- 
eficent man of all his possessions, if 
acquired by mistake, without a good 
tide, m order to bestow them on a 
selfish miser, who has already heaped 
up immense stores of superfluous 
nches Pubhe uhbty requires that 
property should be regulated by gen- 
eral inflexible rules, and diough sudi 
rules are adopted as best serve the 
same end of pubhc utility, it is im- 
possible for them to prevent all par- 
ticular hardships, or make beneficial 
consequences result from every indi- 
vidual case It IS sufficient, if the whole 
plan or scheme be necessary to the 
support of civil society, and if the bal- 
ance of good, m the mam, do thereby 
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preponderate much above that of evil 
Even the general laws of the universe, 
though planned by mfinite wisdom, 
cannot exclude all evil or inconven- 
ience m every particular operation 
It hos been asserted by some, that 
]U5lia; arises from Human Conven- 
tions, and proceeds from the voluntary 
dioiec, consent, or combination of 
mankind If by convention be here 
meant a promise (which is the most 
usual sense of the word) nothmg can 
be more absurd than this position. The 
observance of promises is itself one 
of die most considerable parts of jus- 
tice, and we arc not surely bound to 
keep our word because we have given 
our word to keep it But if by conven- 
bon be meant a sense of common m- 
terest, which sense each man feels in 
his own breast, which he remarks m 
his fellows, and which cames him, m 
concurrence witli others, mto a gen- 
eral plan or system of acbons, which 
tends to public ubhty, it must be 
owned, that, m this sense, jusbee arises 
from human convenbons For if it be 
allowed (what is, indeed, evident) 
that die particular consequences of a 
parfacular act of jusbee may be hurtful 
lo the pubhc os well as to individuals, 
it follows that every man, m embrac- 
ing die virtue, must have an eye to 
the whole plan or system, and must 
expect the concurrence of his fellows 
in the same conduct and behaviour 
Did all his views terminate m the con- 
sequences of each act of his own, bs 
benevolence and humanity, as well as 
his self-love, might often prescribe to 
him measures of conduct very different 
from those wbch are agreeable to the 
strict rules of nght and jusbee 
Thus, two men pull the oars of a 
boat by common convenhon for com- 
mon interest, without any promise or 
contract thus gold and silver are 
made the measures of exchange, thus 
speech and words and language are 
fixed by human convenbon and agree- 
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mrnl Whitr\cr k nfUmitntjNnit lo 
tuo or more ppr^orx If nil l»rfnrm 
tlicirpnrtp )>ut lov ^ nil n«U.tn!at?** 
If oniv on<* perfonn. frtjm ti« 

oliicT prindplr 11»n‘ uoiiH otJiT 
wise l>c no motive fur nru nne of 
to enter into tint selumc t»f ton'liul 

Tlieword nfl/fiM/i<<rn.nmonU 
in so m.m) soom k nnd r uf vo n 
sipntficatfon, ih it it ffrmi \ no to <!l' 
pule wlH’tlicr jtKijw* lie intur.d or ml 
If sclMove. if UnevoNnn Ik* lutu'.tl 
to intin; if ron«j» uul (or* tluiueht Iv 
also nalural, ttn'u luw tl>f smv «pi 
thet be applied (*» juvtu-e (urlrr. lul* 1 
itv, propertv, siKi*'t> Miu’v hi* bin 
lion, tbeir ni'ccsutu-s. Ind tlem tn 
combine, Ibtir untb r.l*uu!lm* ami tx- 
pencnce lell llirm tint ibis <-ombi*n- 
Uon is impossible vvlurr t ub jjo'rmv 
himself bv no nilr, and p.iv s no rr I'inl 
to ibc posjcssions of otin r> nnd from 
these passions and reflocHon' con* 
imncd, as soon ns wr observe blf pis 
sions and reflccllnns m otliers, the 
sentiment of lustice, tbroufdiout all 
ages, has infallibly and certainK Imd 
place to some deprve or oilier in even' 
individual of the Imman species In so 
sagacious an animal, vvint nectssvnU 
anscs from the cvcrlion of lus mtellcc 
tuni fncidtics mn) jiistl) be csietincd 
natural ^ 

Among all cnilircd nations it Iws 

^Natural ma) be opposed, eitliet to 
wbnt IS unu^ial, miractiiout or artiftcUit 
In the two former senses, |usljec and 
property are iindoubtidl) natnr.d But os 
they suppose reason, forellioiij'hl. diMgn. 
and a social union and confcdcrnc) among 
men, perhaps that epillict cannot strictly, 
in the lost sense, be applied to them Had 
men hved without sodety, property had 
never been known, and neither (usUce 
nor iniusticc had ever edsted But so- 
ciety among human creatures had licen 
impossiblo without reason and fore* 
diought Inferior animals, that unite, 
are guided by inshnet, which supplies 
the place of reason But all these disputes 
are merely verbal 


been the rUr'fivwr to re 

iiiiivi* rvfry tbniy irb trjry iml pi-rtut 
ffo.ri ihf iIam- 'to f.f pfMjH-ffv, itn*i W 
fii tl'f sriU'-irr md/r* b>* 
prn''ral virn* 3 h* covid-^r ruvi s* 
iiuy hr* frtiJil f*i rvrry t'* 

I O'’ Ik 'd'-i, tbir n •'hi*’/ 
CO III l»c rMotr d-iUj-Vfoui tbn ro 
3< K II ?#fju tiir Ik'* -t'. e V f n n si-'* 
f * in •in,r, ei> p'*. i*c 
•lup of ffM.'f* , r i* trm ti, 'bs* !«'*«► 
vlirfr tify tin' th'fi Vt j* t.o 

« !i«t rejop-i frtf tin* prrfcrrncc of 
tlKif 'itlvcr-f'v Wt p'ftnud fiViKif, 
afr ip' 'n r*’Ptfa*'l tb** s»ft' ill* 
will iim • tbr MIS-’ "s'ea yudgr' 
M lirn uitu'il fri 

<»tu ntj j‘Xrd VK* p *bbc ti'd/y b> 
which s con:r*»vrr'’' of property can 
Iw dcflrd, p'»-’Civc Istt' arc obcit 
franed to -uppiy itv p'acc, and d‘frtt 
the pfiH’dlurr (d all enunv id pid'ca* 
turc. l\*brn thrr ton fjib as n^tcri 
liappcnv, prccrdmrv are cillrd fof, sfid 
a fnnner drciuou, tluvigb given iwU 
wirbniu anv' ♦ ilttritnr feavon, ni'dy 
bccnnies 3 vudic'cm rrainn fur new' 
dfcisjrn If dirccr bnv anil prcccilcnts 
be wantiny, tinptrfcrt and indirect 
ones art hrmiclit m aid, and tlie con- 
troverted caMT IS ranged under tliem 
bv auaiogicai reasonings and toiup-in- 
sons, ami vmuhuides, and torrespuud 
ciicies, winch arc often more fanciful 
than real In general, it miv safclv lie 
ailinncd that junsprudcnce is. m this 
respect. dilTcrcnt from all tlic sciences, 
and tint m manv of its nicer questions, 
there cannot prnpcrlv' be said to he 
tnith or faUchood on either side If 
one pleader bring the case under any 
former law or precedent, bv a refined 
analogy* or comparison, the opposite 
pleader is not at a loss to find an 
opposite analogy* or coinpanson and 
the preference given bv the judge is 
often founded more on taste and 
imagination than on onv solid argu- 
ment Public utility’ IS the general 
object of all courts of judicature, and 
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this unlity too requires a stable rule 
m all controversies but where several 
rules, nearly equal and indifferent, 
present themselves, it is a very slight 
turn of diought which fixes the deci- 
sion m favour of either part>' ^ 

may )ust obscn'c, before we 
conclude this subject, tliat after the 
laws of justice arc fixed by views of 
general uaUty, the injury, the hard- 
ship, the harm, which result to any 

s^Tbat there be a separahon or dis- 
tmction of possessions, and that this sepa- 
ration be steady and constant, this is 
absolutely required by the interests of 
society, and hence the origin of jusbee 
and property, ^^'bat possessions are as- 
signed to paibcular persons, tins is, gen- 
c^y spiking, pretty indifferent, and 
is often deten^ed fay very frivolous 
vicivs and eonsiderabons We shall nen- 
bon a few partculan 

Were a soaety formed among several 
independent members, the most obvious 
rule, which could bo agreed on, would 
be to annex property to present posses- 
sion, and leave every one a right to what 
he at present enjoys The rdabon of 
possession, which takes place between 
the penon and the object, naturally draws 
on relation of property. 

For a like reason, occupation or first 
possession becomes the foundation of 
property. 

>^ere a man bestows labour and in- 
dustry upon any object^ which before be- 
long^ to no body, as in cutting down 
and shaping a tree, in cultivating a field, 
2cc, die alterations, which he produces, 
causes a rdation between him and the 
object, and naturally engages us to annex 
it to him by the new relation of property 
This cause here concurs with the pubhc 
ubhty, which consists m the encourage- 
ment given to industry and labour 

Perhaps too, private humamty towards 
the possessor concurs, m this instance, 
with die other motives, and engages us to 
leave with him what he has acquired by 
sweat and labour, and what he has fiat- 
tered himself in the constant enjoyment 
of For though private humamty can, 
by no means, be the ongm of justice, 
smee the latter virtue so o!^ contradicts 
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individual from a violation of them, 
enter very much into consideration, 
and arc a great source of that uni- 
versal blame which attends every 
wTong or miquity. By the laws of 
society, this coat, this horse is mine, 
and ought to remam perpetually in 
my possession I reckon on the secure 
enjoyment of it by depnving me of 
it, you disappoint my expectations, 


the former, yet when the rule of s^arate 
and constant possession is once formed 
by the indispensable necessities of so- 
ciety, pnvate humanity, and an aversion 
to die domg a hardship to another, may, 
m a particukr instance, give nse to a par- 
ticular rule of property 

I am much mchned to think, that the 
n^t succession or inheritance much de- 
pends on those connexions of the imagi- 
nation, and that the relation to a former 
propnetor begetting a relation to the 
object, is the cause why the property is 
tr^Ferred to a mao after die deadi of 
his kinsman It is true, mdustry is more 
encouraged by the transference of pos- 
session to children or near relations but 
this consideration will only have place m 
a cultivated soaety, whereas the n^t 
of succession is regarded even among the 
greatest Barbarians 

Acquisition of property by accession 
can be explained no way but by having 
recourse to the relations and connexions 
of the imagmabons 

The property of nvers, by the lavra of 
most nations, and by die natural turn 
of our tbou^ts, IS attnbuted to the pro- 
pnetors of their banks, excepting such 
vast nvers as the Rhme or the Danube, 
whidi seem too large to follow as an ac- 
cession to die pri^nty of die net^our- 
mg fields Yet even diese nvers are con- 
sidered as the property of that nation, 
dirough whose dominions tb^ nm, the 
idea of a nation being of a suitable bulk 
to correspond with them, and bear them 
such a rdation m the tency 

The accessions, which axe made to 
land, bordering upon nvers, follow the 
land, say the avihans, provided it be 
made by what they aUuvion, that 
2 S, insensibly and unjiaceptibly, whidi 
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and doubly displease me, and o/Tcnd 
c\ery bystander It is a public wrong, 
so far as the rules of cquit>' arc vio- 
lated It IS a pn\atc harm, so far ns 
an individual is m|urcd And though 
the second consideration could have 
no place, were not the former pre- 
viously established for otlicrwise the 
distinction of and tbme would be 
unknown in socictv’ yet there is no 


are circumstances, that assist tlic imagi- 
nation in the confunctiOR 

^^'^erc there is an> considerable por- 
tion tom at once from one bank and 
added to anotlicr, it becomes not hts 
propertj, whose land it falls on, till it 
unite with the land, and till tlic trees and 
plants have spread their roots into liotli 
Before that, the thought docs not sufll- 
aentlv jom them 

In short, w e must ever distinguish be- 


quc<^on but the regard to general 
good is much enforced b} the respect 
to pameular What injured the com- 
munit>\ without hurting an> indi- 
vidual, « often more lightly thought 
of But where the greatest public 
wrong is nUo conjoined with a con- 
si^nhlc private one, no wonder the 
higher divapprohation attends so in- 
jquilous a licbavjour 


Pveen the necevsit) of a vcparallon and 
constancy in men's posscw{on. tind the 
roles, wliith assign pvlicular ohjocK to 
particular persons Tlic first necessity is 
obvious, strong, and tnv mcible the latter 
ma) deptnd on a public utilil> more light 
and frivolous, on the sentiment of private 
liumanltv and aversion to pnvntc liard- 
sbip, on posibve law's, on precedents, 
analogies, and \cr> fine connenons and 
Hums of the imagination 
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Immanuel Kant was bom m Kon^sberg, East Prussia, son of a fairly 
prosperous saddler. Both his parents vftrt devout Pietists At the age of ten, 
Kant entered the Pienstic CoUegmm Fredencianum, his chief interests during 
this period were theology and the elates At suctecn, he enrolled in the Um- 
versity of Komgsberg to study theology, but his mterests turned to natural 
saence and philosophy The death of his father forced him, in 1746, to work 
as a pnvate tutor In 1755, Kant was enabled, through the generosity of a friend, 
to complete his umversity studies Tjtte m the same year he was appomted 
Prwatdocent and, m 1770, full Professor m the philosophical faculty of the 
University of Komgsberg Kant’s outward life was wholly uneventful. He 
never traveled more than forty miles from his birthplace m ^e eighty years 
of bis life, and his townspeople would set their watches as he came mto view 
during his daily constitutional Kant’s early works covered a wide vanety 
of topics m natural science, the mc^ important of these bemg his General 
Natural History and Theory of the Heavens (1755) m which he anocipated 
Laplace’s nebular hypothesis In 1781 appeared the work that made Kant famous 
and altered profoundly the course of all subsequent philosophy, the Critique 
of Pure Reason This was followed by the Prolegomena (1783), The Foundo’ 
ttons of the Metaphysics of Moreds (1785), the Cntique of Practical Reason 
(1788), the Critique of Judgpient (1790), Hehgion V/xthin the Limtfs of Bare 
Reason (1794) —which occasioned, almost immediately, the issuance of a royal 
mandate prohibiting Kant from all further writing on and teachmg of theobgy, 
and Perpetual Peace (1795) In politus and morals, Kant was profoundly m- 
fluenced by Rousseau, it is well to remind those who hold Kant’s Piebstic back- 
ground responsible for an alleged stenle formalism m ethics that Pietism began 
late m fhe 17th Century as a protest against clerical despotism and empty 
formalism and that Kant’s reaction to the appearance of these symptoms m the 
Collegium he attended was one of loathing and disgust A liberal and a 
democrat, he sympathized with the French Revolution hut was homfied by 
the resulting Reign of Terror His devotion to the principle that human bem^ 
are to be treated as ends and never merely as means is central in his ethics and 
pohtics, and nothmg seemed more dreadful to this man ^an that any person 
should be degraded by the tyranny of anotiier man’s will. 
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Foundations of the Metophysics of Morals 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
METAPHYSICS OF MORALS ’ 

PREFACE 


Ancient Greek philosophy wis di- 
vidcd into three sciences physics, eth- 
ics, and logic This dn ision conforms 
perfectly to the niturc of the suh- 
lecc, and one need improve on it per- 
haps only by supplying its principle in 
order both to insure its c\liausa\c- 
ness and to define correctly the ncccs- 
siry subdivisions 

All ration'll kno\s ledge is either xnv 
tcnal, and observes some ob)Ccr, or 
formal, and is occupied merely wirfi 
the form of understanding and rc'ison 
4tself and with the unncrsal rules of 
thinking without regard to distinc- 
aonsbetween ob)ccts Form'll philoso- 
phy IS called logic Material pluloso- 
phy, however, which has to do with 
definite obiects 'ind the hws to which 
they arc subiect, is itself diudcd into 
two parts This is because these law's 
are either laws of nature or hws of 
freedom The science of the former is 
called physics and that of the latter, 
e^cs The former is also called theory 
of nature and the latter, thcor>' of 
morals 

Logic can have no empincal pan— a 
part in which universal and necessary 
laws of thinking would rest upon 

grounds taken from espenence Form 

mat case it would not be logic, i c , a 
canon for undeistanding or reason 
which IS vahd for aU thinking and 
which must be demonstnted But, on 
the other hand, natural and moral phi- 


’ R^lrmted with the pennission of 
gibhsher hum (he Cnllqae of Free 
Reujon and Other Wnttng. In Herat 

and ^ted by Lewis \Vlnte BeJ,, 1 
vraity of Chicago Press, 1949 Mat 
added by me translator is enolosei 
square brackets 


hwophj’ can each linvo its cmpiiicnl 
parr The former nnisr do so, for it 
imisr dctcMninc the liws of nariirc as 
an object of cvperlcncc, ind the litter 
hrtiitsc It must detennme the huinin 
will so fir ns it is iffcctcd bj nature 
The liws of the former arc laws ac- 
cording to w hicli Cl cri thing happens, 
those of the litter arc liws according 
to which Cl cr> thing should happen, 
but illmi for conditions under which 
whit should hippen often docs nor 

All philosophy, so far ns it is based 
on experience, nni lie called cinpm- 
cil, hut, so fir IS It prestnts its doc- 
mnes solely on the hisis of a pnon 
pnnaples. it nnv be called pure phiU 
osoph) Tlic litter, w hen merely for- 
mil, IS logic, when limned to definite 
objects of understanding, it is meta- 
pii> sics. 

In this Mil there anscs the idea of 
1 twofold inctaphisics— a mctaphisics 
of nicurc ind a mctaphyics of morals 
Physics, therefore, will hue in em- 
pirical and ilso a ranonal part, and 
ethics likcw ISC In ethics, howci er, the 
cmpincil put may he called more 
specifically pracncal inthropolog>% the 
nijonal part, morals proper 

AU crafts, hnndiivorks, and arts have 
gamed by the diiision of labor, for 
when one person docs not do cicry- 
thing, but each limits himself to a par- 
ticular job which IS distinguished from 
all the ofliers by the treatment it re- 
quires, he can do it with grciter per- 
fection and w ith more faality MTicrc 
work IS not thus differentiated ind di- 
vided, where everyone is a jack-of- 
all-tradcs, the crafts remain at a bar- 
baric level It might be worth consid- 
ering whctlier pure philosophy in each 
of Its parts does not require a man par- 
ocularly devoted to it, and w'hether 
It w'ould not be better for the learned 
profession as a whole to wim diose 
who arc m the habit of catering to die 
taste of the public by mnJng up the 
empirical with the rational in all sorts 
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of proportions vhicli they do not 
themselves know and who call them- 
scUcs independent thinkers (giving 
the name of speculator to those who 
apply tlicmscives to tlic merely ra- 
tional part). Tins warning would be 
that they should not at one and the 
same time carry on two employments 
wlueli differ wndely in the treatment 
they require, and for each of which 
perhaps a special talent is required, 
since the combination of these talents 
in one person produces only bunglers 
I only ask whether the nature of the 
science docs not require that a careful 
separation of the empirical from rite 
rational part be made, wath a meta- 
pbj»sics of nature put before real (em- 
pirical) physics and a metaphysics of 
morals before practical anthropology. 
These pnor sciences- must be care- 
fully purified of everything cmpincal 
so that we can know how much pure 
reason can accomplish in each case 
and from what sources it creates its a 
prion teachmg, whether the latter in- 
quiry be conducted by all morahsts 
(whose name is legion) or only by 
some who feel a calhng to it 
Since my purpose here is directed to 
moral philosophy, I narrow die pro- 
posed question to this Is it not of the 
utmost necessity to construct a pure 
moral philosophy which is completely 
freed from everything which may be 
only empincal and thus belong to an- 
thropology’ That there must be such 
a philosophy is self-evident from the 
common idea of duty and moral laws 
Everyone must admit that a law, if jt 
is to hold morally, i e , as a ground of 
obligation, must imply absolute neces- 
sity, he must admit that the command 
“Thou shalt not he,” does nor apply to 
men only, as if other rational beings 
had no need to observe ir The same 
is true for all other moral laws prop- 



erly so called. He muse concede that 
the ground of obligation here must 
not be sought m the nature of man or 
in t!ic circumstances m which he is 
placed but sought a priori solely in 
the concepts of pure reason, and that 
every other precept which rests on 
principles of mere cxpencncc, even a 
precept which is m certain respects 
universal, so far as it leans in the least 
on cmpincal grounds (perhaps only 
in regard to the motive involved), may 
be called a practical rule but never a 
moral law. 

Tlius, not only are moral laws to- 
gether with their principles essentially 
different from all practical knowledge 
in which dicrc is anything empirical, 
but all moral philosophy rests solely 
on its pure part Applied to man, it 
borrows notliing from knowledge of 
him (anthropology) but gives him, as 
a rational being, a pnon laws No 
doubt these laws require a power of 
judgment sharpened by experience 
pardy in order to decide m what cases 
Acy apply and partly to procure for 
them an access to man’s will and an 
impetus to their practice For man is 
affected by so many inclmations that, 
riiough he is capable of the idea of a 
practical pure reason, he is not so eas- 
ily able to make it concretely effective 
in the conduct of his life. 

A metaphysics of morals is therefore 
indispensable, not merely because of 
mooves to speculate concemmg the 
source of the a priori practical princi- 
ples which he in our reason, but also 
because morals themselves remam sub- 
ject to all kmds of corruption so long 
as the guide and supreme norm of 
their correct estimation is lackmg For 
It IS not sufficient to that which should 
be morally good that it conform to 
the law, it muse be done for the sake 
of the law. Otherwise the conformity 
is merely contmgent and spurious, be- 
cause, though the unmoral ground 
xnav indeed now and then produce 
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lawful acoons, more often it bnngs 
forth unlawful ones But the mo^ 
law can be found in its punty and 
genuineness (which is the central con- 
cern m the practical) nowhere else 
than in a pure philosophy, therefore, 
this (i e , metaphj^ics) must lead the 
way, and \ndiout it there can be no 
moral philosophy Philosophy which 
mixes pure principles Mith empirical 
ones does not deserve the name, for 
what distinguishes philosophy from 
common rational knowledge is its 
treatment in separate sciences of what 
IS confusedly comprehended in such 
knowledge Much less does it deserve 
the name of moral philosophy, since 
by this confusion it spoils the punty 
of morals themselves and works con- 
trary to Its own end 


It should not be thought that what 
IS here required is already present in 
the celebrated Wolffs propacdeuac to 
his moral philosophy, i e , m what he 
calls universal pracocal philosophy, 
and that it is not an entirely new field 
that IS to be opened Precisely because 
his work was to be universal practical 
philosophy, It deduced no will of any 
paracular land, such as one deter- 
imed u-ithout anv empincal momes 
but completely by a pnon pnnciples, 
m a word, it had nothmg which could 
be ^ed a pure will, since it consid- 
ered only voliQon m general with all 
the actions and conditions which per- 
^ to It m this general sense Thus 
hjs propaedeutic differs from a meta- 
physics of morals in the same way that 
general logic is distinguished from 
transcendental philosophy, the former 
c^oundmg the actions and rules of 
thmkmg m general, and the latter pre- 
senting the particular actions and rules 
c,ofthu,langby 
™di objects are known completely 
K mMof « "-“Phyncs of morab 
pnnciples of a possible pure will and 

not *e actions and conLoiZffte 


human volition as such, which arc 
for the most part drawn from psychol- 
ogy 

That m general practical philosophy 
laws and duty are discussed (though 
improperly) is no objection to my as- 
sertion For the authors of this science 
remain even here true to their idea of 
it They do not distinguish the mo- 
tives which arc presented completely 
a prion by reason alone, and whidi 
are thus moral in the proper sense 
of rile word, from the empincal mo- 
tives which the understanding by 
comparing expenences elevates to uni- 
versal concepts Rather, they consider 
motives without regard to the differ- 
ence in their source but only with 
reference to their greater or smaller 
number (as they are considered to be 
all of the same kind), they thus formu- 
late their concept of obligation, which 
is anything but moral, but which is all 
riiat can be desired m a philosophy 
which does not decide whether the 
ongin of all possible practical concepts 
IS a pnon or only a postenon 

As a preliminary to a metaphysics of 
morals which 1 intend someday to 
publish, 1 issue these Foimdations 
There is, to be sure, no other founda- 
tion for such a metaphysics than a ent- 
ical examination of a pure practical 
reason, just as there is no other foun- 
dation for metaphysics than the al- 
ready published cntical exammanoo 
of the pure speculative reason But, in 
riic first place, a cntical examination 
of pure practical reason is not of such 
extreme importance as that of the 
speculative reason, because the human 
reason, even in the commonest mind, 
can easily be brought to a high degree 
of correctness and completeness in 
moral matters, while, on the other 
hand, m its theoretical but pure use ic 
is entirely dialccacal In the second 
place, I require of a enbeal examina- 
tion of a pure practical reason, if it is 
to be complete, that its unity with the 
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spcculamc be subject to presentaaon 
under a common pnnciplc, because m 
the final analj'sis there can be but one 
and the same reason which must be 
diflferenoated only in application But 
I could not bring this to such a com- 
pleteness witliout bringing in observa- 
tions of an altogether difTcrcnt bind 
and \\ithout thereby confusing the 
reader. For these reasons 1 have cm- 
plo>ed the title, Poundaiions of the 
Metaphytes of Moralsy instead of Crit- 
ique of Vnre Praetieal Reason, 

Because, in tlic third place, a meta- 
physics of morals, m spite of its for- 
bidding title, is capable of a high de- 
gree of populanty and adaptation to 
common understanding, I find it use- 
ful to separate this preliminary work 
of laying the foundaaon, in order not 
to have to introduce unavoidable sub- 
tleties into the later, more compre- 
hensible work 

The present foundations, however, 
are nothmg more than the search for 
and escabh^ment of the supreme prin- 
ciple of morality This constitutes a 
task altogether complete in its inten- 
tion and one which should be kept 
separate from all other moral inquiry* 

My conclusions concenung this im- 
portant question, which has not yet 
been discussed nearly enough, would, 
of course, be clanfied by application 
of the pnnciple to the whole system of 
morality, and it would receive much 
confirmation by ^e adequacy which 
it would everywhere show But I must 
forego this advantage which would in 
the final analysis be more privately 
gratifying than commonly useful, be- 
cause ease of use and apparent ade- 
quacy of a principle are not any sure 
proof of its correctness but rather 
awaken a certain partiality which pre- 
vents a rigorous mvestigation and eval- 
uation of it for Itself without regard 
to consequences 

I have adopted in this writing the 
method which is, I think, most suitable 


if one wishes to proceed analytically 
from common knowledge to the de- 
termination of its supreme principle, 
and then syntlictically from the exam- 
ination of tliis principle and its sources 
back to common knowledge where it 
finds its appbeabon The division is 
therefore as follows* 

1 First Section Transition from 
the Common Rational Knowledge of 
Morals to the Philosophical 

2 Second Section Transioon from 
die Popular Moral Philosophy to the 
Mcraphysics of Morals 

3 Third Sechon Final Step from 
die Metaphysics of Morals to the 
Cnacal Examination of Pure Practical 
Reason 


FIRST SECTION 

Transition From the Common 
Rational Knowledge of Morals 
TO THE Philosophical 

Nothmg m the world— mdeed noth- 
ing even beyond die world — can pos- 
sibly be conceived which could be 
called good without qualification ex- 
cept a good will Intelligence, wit, 
judgment, and the other talents of the 
mmd, however they may be named, 
or courage, resoluteness, and persever- 
ance as qualities of temperament are 
doubtless in many respects good and 
desirable But they can. become ex- 
tremely bad and harmful if the wiU, 
whidi is to make use of these gifts of 
nature and which m its special consn- 
muon IS called character, is not good 
It is die same with the gifts of fortune 
Power, nches, honor, even health, 
general well-bemg, and the content- 
ment with one’s condition which is 
called happiness make for pnde and 
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even arrogance if there is not a good 
will to correct their influence on the 
mind and on its pnnciples of action, so 
as to make it umvcrsally conformable 
to its end It need hardly be mcn- 
boned that the sight of a being 
adorned with no feature of a pure and 
good will yet enjoying uninterrupted 
prosperity can never give pleasure to 
a labond imparbal observer Thus 
the good will seems to consbtutc the 
indispensable condmon even of wor- 
duness to be happy 
Some quahnes seem to be conducive 
to this good will and can facilitate its 
acbon, bur, m spite of that, they have 
no mtnnsic unconditional worth 
They rather presuppose a good ^vlll, 
which limits the high esteem which 
one otherwise nghtly has for them 
and prevents their being held to be 
absolutely good Moderabon in emo- 
aons and passions, self-control, and 
calm dehberabon not only are good in 
many respects but even seem to con- 
sbtute a part of the inner worth of the 
person But however uncondibonally 
they were esteemed by the anaents, 
they are far from bemg good without 
qualification For, without the prin- 
ciples of a good will, they can become 
extremely bad, and the coolness of a 
viUam makes him not only far more 
dangerous but also more directly 
abominable in our eyes than he would 
have seemed without it 
The good will is not good because 
of what It effects or accomplishes or 
because of its adequacy to achieve 
some proposed end, it is good only be- 
cause of its wilhng, 1 e , It IS good of 
iteelf And, regarded for itself, it is to 
be esteemed mcomparably higher than 
anythmg which could be brought 
about by it in favor of any mdinaoon 
or even of the sum total of all mchna- 
bons Even if it should happen that, 
by a particularly unfortunate fate or 
by Ae niggardly provision of a step- 
motheriy nature, this will should be 


wholly lacking in power to accomplish 
Its purpose, and if even the greatest 
effort should not avail it to achicic 
anything of its end, and if there re- 
mained only the good W1 (not as a 
mere wish but as the summoning of all 
die means in our power), it would 
sparkle hkc a jewel with its own light, 
as something that had its full worth m 
Itself Usefulness or fruiticssncss can 
neither dimmish nor augment this 
worth Its usefulness would be only 
Its setting, as it were, so as to enable us 
to handle it more conveniently m 
commerce or to attract the attenaon 
of those who arc not yet connoisseurs, 
but not to recommend it to those who 
arc experts or to determine its worth 
But there is somedimg so strange in 
this idea of the absolute worth of the 
will alone, m which no account is 
taken of any use, that, notwithstanding 
the agreement even of common sense, 
the suspiaon must arise that perhaps 
only lugh-flown fancy is its hidden 
basis, and that we may have misunder- 
stood die purpose of nature m its ap- 
pointment of reason as the ruler of our 
will We shall therefore eitamme this 
idea from this pomt of view, 

In the natural constituoon of an or- 
ganized bemg, 1 e , one suitably 
adapted to life, we assume as an axiom 
that no organ will be found for any 
purpose which is not the fittest and 
best adapted to that purpose Now if 
Its preservation, welfare — a word. 
Its happmess— were the real end of 
nature in a bemg havmg reason and 
will, then nature would have hit upon 
a very poor arrangement in appomong 
the reason of the creature to be the 
executor of this purpose For all the 
actions which the creature has to per- 
form With this mtention, and die entire 
rule of its conduct, would be dictated 
much more exaedy by instinct, and 
that end would be far more certainly 
attained by instmct than it ever could 
be by reason And if, over and above 
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this, reason should have been granted 
to the favored creature, it would have 
served only to let it contemplate the 
happy constitution of its nature, to 
admire it, to rejoice in it, and to be 
grateful for it to its beneficent cause. 
But reason would not have been given 
in order that the being should subject 
Its faculty of desire to that weak and 
delusive guidance and to meddle with 
the purpose of nature. In a word, na- 
ture would have taken care that reason 
did not break forth into practical use 
nor have the presumption, with its 
weak insight, to think out for itself the 
plan of happiness and the means of at- 
tainmg it Nature would have taken 
over not only the choice of ends but 
also chat of the means and with wise 
foresight would have intrusted bodi 
to msnnct alone 

And, in fact, we find that the more 
a culuvated reason deliberately de- 
votes Itself to the enjoyment of life 
and happiness, the more the man falls 
short of true contentment From this 
fact there arises m many persons, if 
only they are candid enough to admit 
It, a certain degree of nusology, hatred 
of reason This is particularly the case 
with those who are most expenenced 
m its use After counong all the ad- 
vantages which they draw— 1 will not 
say from the invenaon of the arts of 
common luxury— from die sciences 
(which in the end seem to them to be 
a luxury of the understanding), 
they nevertheless find that they have 
actually brought more trouble on their 
shoulders instead of gainmg in happi- 
ness, they finally envy, rather than 
despise, the common run of men who 
are better guided by mere natural m- 
stincc and who do not permit their 
reason much influence on their con- 
duct And we must at least admit that 
a morose attitude or ingratitude to the 
goodness with which the world is 
governed is by no means always found 
among those who temper or refute 


the boastiny eulogies which are given 
of the advantages of happiness and 
contentment with which reason is sup- 
posed to supply us Rather their judg- 
ment IS based on the idea of another 
and far more worthy purpose of their 
existence for which, instead of happi- 
ness, flieir reason is properly intended, 
this purpose, therefore, being the su- 
preme condition to which the private 
purposes of men must for the most 
part defer 

Reason is not, however, competent 
to guide the will safely with regard to 
its objects and the satisfaction of all 
our needs (which it in part multiplies), 
and to this end an innate instinct 
would have led with far more cer- 
tainty. But reason is given to us as a 
pracucal faculty, i e, one which is 
meant to have an influence on the will 
As nature has elsewhere distributed ca- 
pacities suitable to the functions they 
are to perform, reason’s proper func- 
tion must be to produce a will good 
m Itself and not one good merely as 
a means, for to the former reason is 
absolutely essenual This wUl must 
indeed not be the sole and complete 
good but the highest good and the 
condition of all ofliers, even of the de- 
sire for happiness In this case it is 
enarely compatible widi the wisdom 
of nature diat the cultivation of rea- 
son, which is required for the former 
unconditional purpose, at least in this 
life lestncts in many ways— indeed 
can reduce to less than nothing— the 
achievement of the latter conditional 
purpose, happiness For one perceives 
diat nature here does not proceed un- 
suitably to Its purpose, because reason, 
which recognizes its highest practical 
vocation in die establishment of a 
good will, IS capable only of a con- 
tentment of Its own kind, i e, one 
that springs from the attainment of a 
purpose, which in turn is determined 
by reason, even though dus injures the 
ends of inclination 
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Wc ha\c, then, to develop the con- 
cept of a vv )ii w Inch is to be esteemed 
as good of Itself without regird to 
am thing else It dwells ilrcady m the 
nitural sound undersnndmg ind docs 
not need so much to he tiught ns onlj 
to be brought to light In the cstinn- 
tion of the entire worth of our actions 
It al\va>*s tibes first place and is the 
condition of ever) thing else In order 
to show this, wc shall take the concept 
of dut) It contains tint of a good 
will, though with certain siihicctitc 
restrictions and hindrances, liiit these 
arc far from concealing it and making 
It unrccognitahlc, for thev rather 
bring It out by contrast and make it 
shine forth all the brighter 
I here omit all actions which arc 
recognized as opposed to dut>'t even 
though they may be useful in one 
respect or another, for w ith tliesc the 
quesnon does not arise at all as to 
whether they may be done fro7» dutj% 
since they conflict with It 1 also pass 
over the actions which are really m 
accordance with duty and to which 
one has no direct inclination, ratlwr 
doing them because impelled to do so 
bv' another incbnauon For it is castlv 
dcaded whether an acaon in accord 
with duty IS done from duty or for 
some selfish purpose It is far more 
difficult to note this difference when 
the action is in accordance with duty 
and, m addmon, the subject has a di- 
rect mebnaaon to do it For e\amplc. 
It IS m fact in accordance with dut>' 
that a dealer should not overcharge an 
ineiqienenced customer, and wherever 
there is much business the prudent 
merchant does not do so, having a 
fixed price for everyone, so that a 
child may buy of him as cheaply as 
any other Thus the customer is hon- 
^y served But this is far from suf- 
fiaent to justify the belief that the 
merchant has behaved in tfns way 
wm duty and principles of honesty 
His own advantage required this be- 


havior, but it cannot be asviimcd th« 
over niitl nlwvr that he lead a direct 
incbnatKm to the purclia^cr and that, 
out of love, av It were, he gave none 
an advanngc in price over another 
Tlicrcforc the actum w is «!nnc neither 
from durv' nor from direct inclination 
but onlv for a selfish pur|iosc 

On the otlicr hand, it is a dutv to 
preserve one's life, and moreover 
cvervone has a direct mtlmanon to 
do so Bill, for fliat reason, the often 
anMous cart w Inch most men take of 
if has no mrrinvic worth, and the 
miMni of doing so has no moral im* 
port 'Hiej pfc\ervc thtir Iivci ac- 
cording to iliitv, hut not from dutv' 
But if adversities and hopeless sorrow 
completely take awav* the relish for 
life, if an imfominate man, strong w 
soul, is indignant rather than despond- 
ent or dejected over his fate and 
wishes for death, and )cr preserves 
his life withoiic loving it and froni 
ncitltcr mchnation nor fear bur from 
dutj~tlicn his ina\im has a nionl im- 
pon 

To be kind where one can is duty, 
and there arc, moreover, inan> persons 
so sv'mpathcticallv’ constituted that 
without any motive or vanitj* or self- 
ishness they find an inner satisfaction 
m spreading joy and rejoice in the 
contentment of othen which thev 
have made possible. But I sav that, 
however dutiful and amiable it may 
be, that kind of action has no true 
moral w ordi It is on a lev el with other 
mebnanons, such as the inclinaaon to 
honor, which, if fortunately directed 
to w hat m fact accords wadi ducj' and 
IS generally useful and thus honor- 
able, deserve praise and encourage- 
ment but no esteem For the niiMm 
lacks the moral import of an acbcm 
done not from incbnacion but from 
duty But assume that the mind of 
diat fnend to mankind was clouded 
by a sorrow of his own which cwin- 
guishcd all sympathy with the lot of 
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otlicrs nnd tliat he sail had the power 
to benefit others in distress, but that 
their need left him untoudicd because 
he as preoccupied ith his owm need. 
And now suppose him to tear himself, 
unsoliatcd by inclinaaon, out of this 
dead inscnsibilit>' and to do this ncoon 
only from ducj' and without any in- 
clinanon— then for the first amc his 
action has genuine moral wortli. Fur- 
thermore, if nature has put little sym- 
pathy in tlic heart of a mm, and if he, 
though an honest man, is by tempera- 
ment cold and indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of others perhaps because he is 
proMded V. ith special gifts of patience 
and fomtude, and cspccts or c\cn 
requires that others should have the 
same — and such a man would ccruinly 
not be the meanest product of nature 
—would not he find in himself a source 
from which to give himself a far 
higher worth than he could have got 
by having a good-natured tempera- 
ment’ This IS unquesoonably true 
even though nature did not make him 
philanthropic, for it is )ust here that 
file worth of the character is brought 
out, which is morally and incompar- 
ably the highest of all he is beneficent 
not from inclinaaon but from duty 
To secure one’s own happiness is at 
least indirectly a duty, for discontent 
with one’s condiaon under pressure 
from many cares and amid unsaosfied 
wants could easily become a great 
temptanon to transgress duties But, 
wnthout any view to duty, all men 
have the strongest and deepest mebn- 
aaon to happiness, because in this idea 
all mclmaaons are summed up But 
the precept of happiness is often so 
formulated that it definitely thwarts 
some mclmaaons, and men can make 
no definite and certain concept of the 
sum of saasfacaon of all mclmaaons, 
which goes under the name of happi- 
ness It IS not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that a smgle inclinaaon, definite 


as to what it promises and as to the 
amc at w'hich it can be saasfied, can 
outweigh a fluctuating idea, and that, 
for example, a man with the gout can 
choose to enjoy what he likes and to 
suffer what he mav, because according 
to his calculations at least on this occa- 
sion he has not sacrificed the enjoy- 
ment of the present moment to a per- 
haps groundless c\pcctaaon of a hap- 
piness supposed to he m health. But, 
even m this ease, if the universal m- 
clinanon to happiness did not deter- 
mine his will, and if health were not 
at least for him a necessary factor in 
these calculabons, there yet would re- 
main, as in all other eases, a law that 
he ought to promote his happiness, not 
from mcimanon but from duty Only 
from this law would his conduct have 
true moral worth 

It is m this way, undoubtedly, that 
W'c should understand those passages 
of Senpeure which command us to 
love our neighbor and even our 
enemy, for love as an inclinaaon can- 
not be commanded But beneficence 
from duty, also when no inchnaoon 
impels It and even when it is opposed 
by a natural and unconquerable aver- 
sion, 15 pracacal love, not pathological 
love, It resides m the will and not in 
the propensiaes of feeling, in princi- 
ples of acuon and not in tender sym- 
pathy, and It alone can be commanded 

[Thus the first proposition of moral- 
ity IS ffiat to have moral worth an ac- 
tion must be done from duty ] The 
proposition is An action done 
from duty does not have its moral 
worth m the purpose which is to be 
achieved through it but m the maxim 
by which it is determined Its moral 
value, therefore, does not depend on 
the reality of the object of the acaon 
but merely on the prmciple of voUaon 
by which the acaon is done without 
any regard to the objects of the fac- 
ulty of desire From the precedmg 
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discussioii It is clear that the purposes 
we may have for our actions and dieir 
effects as ends and incentives of the 
will cannot give die actions any un- 
condiaonal and moral worth Wherein, 
then, can diis worth he, if it is not 
in the will in relaaon to its hoped-for 
effect? It can he nowhere else than m 
the principle of the will irrespective of 
die ends which can be reahzed by such 
action For the wU stands, as it were, 
at the crossroads halhvay between its 
a pnon principle which is formal and 
its a postenon mcenove which is ma- 
terial Since It must be determined 
by something, if it is done from duty, 
It must be determined by the format 
prmaple of voliaon as such, since 
every material prmaple has been with- 
drawn from It 


The third prmaple, as a conse- 
quence of the two preceding, I ivould 
express as follows Duty is the neces- 
sjO' of an acDon done from respect for 
the law I can certamly have an m- 
ditiaaon to the object as an effect of 
the proposed action, but 1 can never 
have respea for it precisely because 
It IS a mere effect and not an acavity 
of a will Similarly, I can have no 
r^ect for any inclination whatsoever 
whetter my own or that of another 
m Che former case I can at most ro- 
prove of It and m the latter I can even 
lo\e Jt, I e, see it as favorable to my 
™ advantage But that which is 
connected with my wiU merely as a 
ground and not as consequence, that 
which does not serve my inclination 
but oveipoivers it or at least excludes 
It trom bemg considered m making a 
choice-~in a word, the law itself— 
can be an object of respect and thus a 
command Now as an act from duty 
whoUy excludes the influence of m- 
c^aon and therewith every objea 
of Ac wiH, nothmg remains which can 
deremme ^ objecnvdy except 
the law and mbiecnvely accept puK 
respect for this practical law This 


subjccQve element is the maxim ® Aat 
1 should follow such a law even if it 
diuarts all my inchnations 
Thus Ac moral woith of an action 
does not he in the effect which is ex- 
pected from It or m any principle of 
acdon which has to borrow its motnc 
from Ats expected effect, ForallAcse 
effects (agrccablcncss of condition, 
uideed c\*en the promotion of Ae 
happmess of oAers) could be brought 
about Arough other causes and w ould 
not require Ae will of a rabonal being, 
while Ae highest and unconditional 
good can be found only in such a will 
Therefore, Ae pre-emment good can 
consist only m Ac conception of Ae 
law m Itself (which can be present 
only m a rational bemg) so far as Ais 
conception and not Ac hoped-for 
effect 15 Ae determinmg ground of 
Ae will This pre-eminent good, 
wAich w e call mor^, is already present 
in Ae person who acts according to 
Ais concepoon, and w’e do not have 
to expect It first in Ae result^ 

maum is Ae subjecbve prmaple 
of 1 olihon The objective prmaple (i e , 
Aat whi A w ould serve till rabonal bongs 
also subjecbvely as a pracbcal prmaple 
if reason had full pow’cr over Ae faculty 
of desire) is Ae pracbcal law 

might be objected Aat I seek to 
fake refuge m an obscure feehng behind 
Ae word "respect,” instead of dearly 
iwolvmg Ae quesbon wiA a concept of 
reason But Aough respect is a feeling, 
it IS not one received through any [outer) 
influence but is self-wrought by a rabonal 
concept, Aus it differs specifically from 
all feelings of Ae formar land whiA 
ni^ be referred to mdmabon or fear 
what I recognize directly as a law for 
myself I recognize wiA respect, whidi 
means merely Ae consaousness of Ae 
nmnussinn of my will to a law wiAoul 
Ae intervenbon of oAer influences on 
no' mmd The direct deternunabon of 
the will by Ae law and Ae consaousness 
of this deternunabon is respect, Aus 
can be regarded as Ae effect of 
Ae law on Ae subject and not as Ae 
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put \\\m \ tnvl o{ hvv cm thit be. 
the cnnccpstim <»f whith dctcr- 
ntme die ill w hluim reference to the 
evpcaed result' I'mlrr tliii cnmlitinn 
alone the will can he calleil ahw>lmcK* 
pooil vuhom Since I 

invc robbed the will of all impnbcs 
Mlijeh nmlil conic to it from obedi- 
ence to am' bv. notliinc rcnn‘m to 
«^nc a principle of the will except 
otmcrval confnmiiix of itx action to 
law* at wich That i^, 1 <lui\iW never 
act in such a w a\ tlwt 1 could not will 
tint mv tnavim dionld be a universal 
law Merc confonnitv to law at wich 
(without awiiininp anv particular bw* 
applicable to ccnain actum*;) scrx'cs at 
the pnnciplc of the will, and it must 
>cr\c as such a principle if dun* w not 
to bt a vam dclmion anil chimerical 
concept The common reason of man- 
kind in Its practical ludfmicms is m 
perfect apreement with this and has 
tins principle consnnd> in mcw. 

Let the question, for example. !>c 
»Mav 1, when in distress, make a prom- 
ise with the intention not to keep it’ 


cause of the hw Pcspcct Is properly 
the conception of a worth whieli ihvsarls 
iny silf-los’c Thus K is regarded as an 
object neither of inclination nor of fear, 
though It has somctlnng analogous to 
l>oth The only object of respect Is the 
law, and indeed only tlic law which we 
impose on ourselves and yet rccogni/e os 
necessary in itself As a law we are sub- 
ject to U without consulting sdr-lovc, 
as imj;K)Scd on us by ourselves, it Is con- 
seqcncc of our will. In the former respect 
it IS analogous to fear and in tlic latter 
to inclmation All respect for a person 
IS only Tcs^icct for the law (of nghtcous- 
ness, etc ) of which the person provides 
an example Because we see the im- 
provement of our talents as a duty, we 
think of a person of talents as the ex- 
ample of a law, as it were (the law tliat 
we should by practice become like him m 
his talents), and that constitutes our 
respect All so-called moral interest con- 
sists solely m respect for the law . 


I cwU* distm^iudi the two mcaniiigN 
which rlic qiusiion can have, ti/., 
whether ic is pnidcm to make a false 
promise, or whether it conforms to 
im* dm\ Undoubudlv the former 
can often be the ease, though I do sec 
clcirU that it is not siiflicicnt merely 
to escape from the present difHctilty 
bv this expedient, but tint I must con- 
sider whether intoincmcnccs much 
pixater than the present one may not 
bter spnny from this he. Even x\ith 
nil m\ supposed cunning, the conse- 
quences cannot be so easily foreseen. 
Loss of credit might be far more dis- 
ndxantagcous than tlic misfortune I 
noxv seek to avoid, and it is hard to 
tell wiiethcr it might not be more 
prudent to act according to n universal 
maxim and to make ir a habit not to 
promise an> thing xvithout intending to 
fulfil iL But ic IS soon clear to me 
that such a maxim is based only on an 
apprehensive concern w'ith conse- 
quences 

To be truthful from duty, however, 
IS an entirely different thing from be- 
ing truthful out of fear of disadvanta- 
geous consequences, for m the former 
ease the concept of the action itself 
contains a law' for me, while m the 
latter I muse first look about to see 
xvhat results for me may be connected 
xviih It For to deviate from the prin- 
ciple of duty* IS certainly bad, but to be 
unfaithful to my maxim of prudence 
tan sometimes be* very advantageous 
to me, though it is certainly safer to 
abide by it. The shortest but most in- 
falJiblc way to find the answer to the 
question as to whether a deceitful 
promise IS consistent with duty is to 
ask myself Would I be content that 
my maxim (of cxtncating myself from 
difficulty by a false promise) should 
hold as a universal law for myself as 
well as for others’ And could I say 
to myself that everyone may make a 
false promise when he is m a difficulty 
from which he otherwise cannot es- 
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cape> 1 immediatdjr see that 1 could 
will the lie but not a universal law to 
lie For widi such a law dierc would 
be no promises at ail inasmuch as it 
would be futile to make a pretense 
of my mtention m regard to future 
acnoDs to diose w ho would not believe 
this pretense or— if they ovcrhasoly 
did so— who tv'ould pay me back m 
my own com Thus my maxim would 
necessarily destroy icself as soon as 
It vns made a umversal iaw 
I do not, diereforc, need an}* penc- 
tratmg acuteness m order to discern 
Tx hat I have to do in order that my vo- 
liaon may be morally good Inexpcn- 
enced in the course of the world, m- 
capable of bemg prepared for all its 
conungenaes, I only ask myself Can 
I ^nli that my maxim become a uni- 
versal law? If not, It must be rejected, 
not because of any disadvantage ac- 
cruing to myself or even to others, 
but because it cannot enter as a pnn- 
ciple mto a possible universal legis- 
lanon, and reason extorts from me an 
immediate respect for such legislation 
I do not as yet discern on what it is 
grounded (a question the philosopher 
may investigate), but I at least under- 
stand that It IS an esnmanon of the 
worth which far outn’eighs all the 
worth of whatever is recommended by 
the mcUnatiom, and that tfie necessity 
of mv actions from pure respect for 
the practical law constitutes duty To 
duty every other moGve must give 
place, because duty is the condition 
of a will good m itself, whose worth 
transcends everything 
Thus withm the moral knowledge 
of common human reason w»c have at- 
tained Its principle To be sure, com- 
mon human reason does not think it 
abstractly m such a umversal form, but 
It alw ays has it in view and uses it as 

Ae standard of Its judgments It would 

be easy to shov how common human 
^on, With this compass, knows well 
how to disonguish what is good, what 


IS bad, and what is consistent or incon- 
sistent with dut>' Without in the least 
teaching common reason anything 
new, we need only to draw its atten- 
oon to Its owTi pnnciplc, in the man- 
ner of Socrates, thus show mg that 
neither science nor philosophy is 
needed m order to know* what one 
has to do m order to be honest and 
good, and even n isc and virtuous We 
might have conjectured beforehand 
that the knowledge of what cvciy'one 
IS obliged to do and thus also to Imow 
would be \wchm the reach of cvcr>*- 
one, even the most ordinary man 
Here we cannot but admire the great 
advantages which the pracbcal faculty 
of judgment has over the dicoreocal 
m ordinar}* human understanding In 
die theorencal, if ordmary reason v en- 
nires to go bc}’ond the laws of expen- 
ence and pcrccpuons of the senses, it 
falls mto sheer inconceivabibQcs and 
sclf-contradicQons, or at least into a 
chaos of uncertainty, obscunev, and 
mstabtbty In the pracacal, on the 
other hand, the power of judgment 
first shows Itself to advantage when 
common understandmg excludes all 
sensuous mcenov es from pracacal 
laws It then becomes even subtle, 
quibbling with its own conscience or 
with other claims to wbat should be 
called nght, or wishmg to determme 
correctly for its own mstructioa the 
worth of certam acGons But the most 
remarkable thmg about ordinary rea- 
son m Its pracacal concern is that it 
may have as much hope as any philos- 
opher of hitGng the mark In fact. 
It IS almost more certain to do so 
dian the philosopher, because he has 
no principle which die common un- 
derstanding lacks, while his judgment 
IS easily confused by a mass of irrele- 
vant coasiderauons, so that it easily 
turns aside from die correct w*ay 
Would It not, dterefore, be wiser m 
moral matters to acquiesce m the com- 
mon laaonal judgment, or at most to 
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call m philosopliy in order to make tlic 
sjstem of monls more complete and 
comprehensible and its rules more 
convenient for use (especially in dis- 
putation) than to steer the common 
understanding from its happy simpllc- 
it}* m practical matters and to lead it 
through philosophy into a ncu path 
of inquir>' and instruction^ 

Innocence is indeed a glorious things 
but, on the other hand, it is very sad 
that it cannot ^^eU maintain itself, be- 
ing easily led astray. For this reason, 
e\cn wisdom— which consists more 
in aedng than in knowing— needs sci- 
ence, not so as to learn from it but to 
secure admission and permanence to 
Its precepts Man feels in himself a 
powerful counterpoise against all com- 
mands of duty which reason presents 
to him as so deserving of respect, this 
counterpoise is his needs and inclina- 
tions, die complete satisfaction of 
which he sums up under the name of 
happiness Now reason issues inex- 
orable commands without promising 
anything to the inclinations It disre- 
gards, as it were, and holds in con- 
tempt those claims which are so im- 
petuous and yet so plausible, and 
which will not allow themselves to be 
abolished by any command From this 
a natural dialectic arises, i e , a pro- 
pensity to argue against the stem laws 
of duty and their validity, or at least 
to place their punty and stnetness m 
doubt and, where possible, to make 
them more accordant with our wishes 
and inclinations This is equivalent 
to corruptmg them mdieir very foun- 
dations and destroying their dignity — 
a thing which even common practical 
reason cannot ultimately call good 
In this way common human reason 
is impelled to go outside its sphere 
and to take a step mto the field of 
practical philosophy But it is forced 
to do so not by any speculaove need, 
which never occurs to it so long as jt 
is satisfied to remain merely healthy 


reason, rather, it is so impelled on 
practical grounds in order to obtain 
information and clear instruction re- 
specting the source of jts pnnciplc 
and the correct determination of this 
pnnciplc in its opposiQon to the max- 
ims which arc based on need and in- 
clination. It seeks this information in 
order to escape from the perplexity 
of opposing claims and to avoid the 
danger of losing all genuine moral 
pnnciples through the equivocation 
in which it IS easily involved Thus 
when practical common reason culti- 
vates Itself, a dialectic surreptitiously 
eiuucs, which forces it to seek aid in 
philosophy, )ust as the same thing hap- 
pens in the theoretical use of reason 
In this case, as m the theoretical, it 
will find rest only m a thorough cna- 
cal examination of our reason 


SECOND SECnON 

Transition from the Popular 
Moral Philosophy to the 
Metaphysics of Morals 

If we have derived our earlier con- 
cept of duty from the common use of 
our practical reason, it is by no means 
to be inferred that we have treated it 
as an empirical concept On the con- 
trary, if we attend to our experience 
of die way men act, we meet frequent 
and, as we ourselves confess, justified 
complamts diat we cannot cite a smgle 
sure example of the disposition to act 
from pure duty There are also justi- 
fied complaints that, though much 
may be done that accords widi what 
duty commands, it is neverthdess al- 
ways doubtful whether it is done from 
duty, and thus whether it has moral 
worth There have always been phil- 
osophers who for dus reason have ab- 
solutely demed the reality of dus dis- 
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posibon m hiunan actions, attnbubng 
everything to more or less refined 
self-love They have done so without 
questioning the correctness of the con- 
cept of morahtj^ Rather they spoke 
■wnh sincere regret of die frailty and 
corruption of human nature, which 
IS noble enough to take as its precept 
an idea so worthy of respect but w^hich 
at the same time is too weak to follow 
It, employing reason, which should 
legislate for human nature, only to 
provide for the interest of the inclina- 
tions either singly or, at best, in their 
greatest possible harmony wnth one 
another 

It is m fact absolutely imposdble 
by experience to discern wtii com- 
plete certainty a smgle case m which 
die maxim of an action, however much 
it may conform to duty, rested solely 
on moral grounds and on the concep- 
tion of one’s duty It someames hap- 
pens that in the most searchmg self- 
examination we can find nothing ex- 
cept the moral ground of duty which 
could have been powerful enough to 
move us to this or that good acaon 
and to such great sacrifice But from 
this we cannot by any means conclude 
with certainty that a secret impulse of 
self-love, falsely appearing as the idea 
of duty, ^vas not actually the true dc- 
temunmg cause of die wiD For we 
bke to flatter ourselves with a pre- 
tended nobler moave, while m faa 
even the strictest exammatioa can 
never lead us entirely behind the se- 
cret incentives, for, when moral 
worth IS m question, it is not a matter 
of actions which one sees but of their 
inner pnnapics w'hich one docs not 
see 

Moreover, one cannot better serve 
the wishes of those who ridicule all 
morahes ns a mere phantom of hu- 
man imagination overreaching itself 
through sclf-conccit than by conced- 
ing to diem that the concepts of duty 
must be den\cd only from experience 


(for they arc ready to believe from 
mdolence that this is true of oil other 
concepts too) For, by this concession, 
a sure tnumpli is prepared for them 
Out of love for humanity I am willmg 
to admit that most of our acbons ore 
in ftocordonce with duty, but, if w'e 
look closer at our thoughts and aspira- 
tions, we everywhere come upon die 
dear self, wluch is alwxiys salient, and 
it IS diis instead of the stem command 
of duty (which would often require 
self-denial) which supports our plans 
One need not be an enemy of virtue, 
but only a cool observer who does not 
mistake even the hvebest aspirahon for 
die good widi its reabty, to be doubt- 
ful sometimes whether true virtue can 
really be found anywhere in tlie world 
This IS especially true as one’s years 
mcrease and die power of judgment 
IS made wiser by expenence and more 
acute m observation This being so, 
nothing can secure us against the com- 
plete abandonment of our ideas of 
duty and preserve m us a well-founded 
respect for its law except die clear 
conviction that, even if there never 
were acbons springing from such pure 
sources, our concern is not whether 
this or Aat was done but that reason of 
itself and independendy of aD appear- 
ances commands what ought to be 
done Our concern is widi acbons of 
which perhaps the world has never 
had an ewimple, wth acbons whose 
feasibility might be senously doubted 
by those who base everything on ex- 
penence, and yet xvith acbons inexor- 
ably commanded by reason For ex- 
ample, pure sincerity in friendship can 
be demanded of every man, and this 
demand is not in tlie least diminished 
if a smeere fnend has never existed, 
because this duty, as duty m general, 
pnor to all expenence lies in the idea 
of a reason wluch determines the wll 
by a pnon grounds 
It IS clear that no expenence can 
give occasion for inferring the possi- 
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laility of sucli apodictic laws This is 
especially clear when wc add <hat» 
unless we ^vjsh to deny all truth to the 
concept of morality and renounce its 
appheabon to any possible object, wc 
cannot refuse to admit that the law 
of this concept is of such broad signifi- 
cance that It holds not merely for men 
but for all rahonal bein^ as such, wc 
must grant that it must be valid with 
absolute necessity and not merely 
under contingent condihons and with 
excephons For with what right could 
we bring into unlimited respect some- 
thing that might be valid only under 
contingent human conditions? And 
how could la\vs of the determination of 
our will be held to be laws of the 
determinabon of the will of a rational 
being m general and of ourselves in so 
far as we are rabonal beings, if they 
were merely cmpmcal and did not 
have their ongin completely a pnon 
in pure, but pracbcal, reason? 

Nor could one give poorer counsel 
to morality than to attempt to denve 
it from examples For each example 
of morabty which is exhibited to me 
must itself have been previously 
judged according to pnnciples of mo- 
rality to see whether it is worthy to 
serve as an onguial example, i c , as a 
model By no means could it authon- 
tabvely furnish the concept of moral- 
ity Even the Holy One of the C3ospel 
must be compared with our ideal of 
moral perfeefaon before He is recog- 
mzed as such, even He says of Him- 
self, *‘Why call ye Me (Whom you 
see) good? None is good (the arche- 
type of the good) except God only 
(Whom you do not see) ” But whence 
do we have the concept of God as die 
highest good? Solely from the idea of 
moral perfeefaon which reason formu- 
lates a pnon and which it mseparably 
connects with the concept of a free 
ivill Imitabon has no place in moral 
matters, and examples serve only for 
encouragement That is, they put 


beyond quesbon the pracfacability of 
what the law commands, and they 
malcc visible that which the practical 
rule expresses more generally. But 
they can ne\’er justify our guiding our- 
selves by examples and our setting- 
aside their true onginal which lies in 
reason. 

If there is thus no genuine supreme 
pnnciplc of morahty which does not 
rest merely on pure reason independ- 
ently of all experience, I do not believe 
It IS necessary even to ask whether it 
is well to exhibit these concepts gen- 
erally (m ahstracto)^ which, together 
with the pnnciples belonging to diem, 
arc cstabbshed a pnon At any rate, 
this question need not be asked if 
knowledge which establishes this is to 
be distinguished from ordinary knowl- 
edge and called philosophical. But in 
our times diis quesbon may perhaps 
bo necessary For if we collected votes 
as to whether pure rational knowledge 
separated from all experience, i e , 
metaphysics of morals, or popular 
practical philosophy is to be preferred, 
it IS easily guessed on which side the 
majonty would stand 

This condescension to popular no- 
tions js certainly very commendable 
once the ascent to the pnnciples of 
pure reason has been satisfoctonly ac- 
complished That would mean the 
pnor establishment of the doctrme of 
morals on metaphysics and then, when 
it IS estabbshed, to procure a hearmg 
for it dirougb popularization But it is 
eirtremely absurd to want to achieve 
jwpulanty m the first investigation, 
where everything depends on the cor- 
rectness of tile fundamental principles 
Not only can tins procedure never 
make clato to tiiat rarest merit of true 
philosophical populanty, smee there is 
really no art m being generally com- 
prehensible if one tiiereby renounces 
all basic insight, but it produces a ebs- 
gushng jumble of patched-up observa- 
tions and balf-reasoned principles. 
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Shallow pates enjoy tins, for it is \cij 
useful in everyday chitchat, while the 
more sensible feel confused and dis- 
satisfied without being able to help 
themselves Tliey turn their eves awns, 
cs'en though philosophers, who sec 
very well through the delusion, find 
httle audience when they eill men 
away for a time from this pretended 
populanzabon in order that lliey roav 
nghtly appear popular after thov Kivc 
attained a definite insight 
One need only look at the essays on 
morahty whieh that popular taste fa- 
vm One will sometimes meet with 
the particular sncation of human na- 
ture (but occasionally also the idea of 
a rational nature in general), somc- 
hmes perfechon, and sometimes hap- 
ping, here moral feeling, there feat 
of God, a httle of this and a little of 
that in a marvelous mixture How- 
ever, It never occurs to the authois to 
ask whether the principles of morahtv 
are, after all, to be sougk anpvhero 
m knowledge of human nature (wlusJi 
sre ssm denve only from espenence) 
And If tins 15 not the case, if the pnn- 
oples are completely a pnon, fiue 
everythmg enipineal, and found 
wehiavely m pure rational concepts 
and not at afi m any otlier place, they 
never Mk whether they should under- 
take this mveshgation os a separate 

W.y.aspurepracuca]” 

‘’”6 “ay use a name so 
decned) a metaphysics » of morals. 

^hed from the applied (i e, apphed 
aa pur; St 


>a| ^^“tZtn^'eTf 

human nature but must stand of tlwem 
for"S| 


Thev never think of dealing \vfth it 
alone and hnngm;; it by Itself to com- 
plctcnp^s .tnd of requiring the public, 
which desirpf popuhnzalion^ to await 
the mitcome of this tindcrinVinR 
But a complclelv jsohlcd mda- 
phvsics of morals, miW with no an* 
thropologN, no theology, no physics or 
hjpeiplusics, «ind even less with oc* 
cull qiiahlies fulnch might lx' cilled 
hvpoplusic.d), IS not only an indis- 
ponSsiblc suhstmte of all theoretically 
sound and definite knowledge of du- 
ties, it « also a desideratum of the 
higlicst importance to the 00111*11 fill- 
filroent of its precepts For the pure 
conception of dnlv and of the moral 
law gcneralK, with no ndmisture of 
cmpinenl inducements, has an miln- 
ence on the human heart so much 
more powerful than all other inccn- 
hves’^ winch may be derived from the 

® I have ft letter from tlie late cscellent 
wurcr* m which he asks me wh) the 
theories of virtue accomplish so liltle 
even though (he> contain so much that 
IS comincuiR to riason *\(v answer w^s 
ddayed m order tlmt 1 miglit midkC it 
complete Tlic answer is onI> thnt tlie 
tcichcrs tlicmscivcs have not coniplctcl) 
danfiod their concepts, and wlicn the} 
wish to make up for this by hunting in 
cve^ qimrttr for motives to the momlb 
good so os to tnako Ihcir physic nght 
stong, they spoil it For the cominoncsl 
observ .ihon shows lliat if w c imagine an 
act of honest) performed witii n slcid- 
fast soul and sundered from i^ view 
to any advantage in this or unothcrworld 
and even under tlie greatest temptahons 
of need or nllurement, it for surpasses and 
edipscs an) similar oction which was 
affected m tlic least by any foreign ui- 
«nhve It elevates the soul and arouses 
toe Wish to be able to act in this wav 
Even moderately young children feel 
tots impression, and one should never 
represent duhes to them m any other 
way 

• IJohaim Georg Sulwnr (1720-79), on im- 
portant figure at the court ond In Uteraiy 
eWes In Berlin Cf AUffemeine deutscjie 
Siooraphle, XXXVH, 144-47 J 
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empirical field that reason, in the con- 
sciousness of its dignity, despises tliem 
and graduallv becomes master over 
them It has this influence only through 
reason, which thereby first realizes that 
it can of itself be practical A mixed 
theory of morals which is put together 
both from mcenbves of feelings and in- 
clinations and from rational concepts 
must, on the other hand, make the 
mmd v'acillate between motives which 
cannot be brought under anv pnnciple 
and which can lead only accidentally 
to the gcod and often to the bad 
From what has been said it is clear 
that all moral concepts have their seat 
and origin entirely a pnon in reason. 
This is }ust as much the case in the 
most ordinary reason as in reason 
which IS speculative to the highest 
degree It is obvious that they can he 
abstracted tiom no empincal and 
hence merely contingent cogmbons 
In the punty of their ongin hes their 
worthiness to serve us as supreme 
practical pimaples, and to the extent 
that somethmg empincal is added to 
them, }ust this much is subtracted h:om 
their genume influence and from the 
unqudified wortii of actions Further- 
more, it IS evident that it is not only 
of the greatest necessity in a theoreti- 
cal pomt of view when it is a question 
of speculation but also of the utmost 
practical importance to denve the con- 
cepts and laws of morals from pure 
reason and to present them pure and 
unmixed, and to determine the scope 
of this entire practical but pure ra- 
tional knowledge (the entire faculty of 
pure practical reason) without makmg 
the principles depend upon the par- 
ticular nature of human reason, as 
speculative philosophy may perout 
and even sometimes find necessary 
But smee moral laws should hold for 
every rational bemg as such, the pnn- 
ciples must be denved from the uni- 
versal concept of a rational bemg gen- 
erally. ba this manner all morals, which 


need anthropology for their apphea- 
tion to men, must be completely de- 
veloped first as pure philosophy, i e , 
metaphysics, independently of anthro- 
pology (a thing which is easily done 
m such distinct fields of knowledge) 
For we know well that if we are not in 
imssession of such a metaphysics, it 
is not merely futile to define accurately 
for the purposes of speculative judg- 
ment the moral element of duty m all 
actions which accord with duty, but 
impossible to base morals on legitimate 
pnnciples for merely ordinary and 
practical use, especially in moral m- 
stiuction, and it is only in this manner 
riiat pure moral dispositions can be 
produced and engrafted on men's 
mmds for the purpose of the highest 
good in the world 

In this study we do not advance 
merely from the common moral judg- 
ment (which here is very worthy of 
respect) to the philosophical, as this 
has already been done, but we ad- 
vance by natural stages from a popular 
philosophy (which goes no further 
than It can grope by means of exam- 
ples) to metaphysics (which is not 
held back by anythmg empirical and 
which, as it must measure out tiie en- 
tire scope of rational knowledge of this 
kmd, reaches even ideas, where exam- 
ples fail us). In order to make dus 
advance, we must follow and clearly 
present the practical faculty of reason 
from its umversal rules of determina- 
tion to the point where the concept of 
duty arises from it 

Everything m nature works accord- 
mg to laws Only a rational bemg has 
the capacity of acting accordmg to the 
conception of laws, i e , accordmg to 
principles This capaaty is will Smee 
reason is required for the denvation of 
actions from laws, will is nothmg else 
than practical reason. If reason mfal- 
hbly determmes the will, the actions 
which such a bemg recognizes as ob- 
jectively necessary are also subjec- 
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hvdy necessary That is, the will is a 
faculty of choosing only that which 
reason, independently of inclination, 
recognizes as practicallv necessary, 

1 e , as good But if reason of itself 
does not sufficiently determine the will, 
and if the will is subjugated to subjec- 
tive conditions (certain incenhves) 
which do not always agree with objec- 
tive condibons, m a word, if the iviB 
IS not of itself m complete accord with 
reason (the actual case of men), then 
the actions which are recogmzed ns ob- 
jechvely necessary are subjectivdy 
contmgent, and the determmahon of 
such a will according to objective laws 
is constraint That is, the relation of 
objecbve laws to a vn\l which is not 
completely good is conceived as the 
determmahon of the wnll of a rahonal 
being by principles of reason to whidi 
this >viJl IS not bv nature necessanlv 
obedient 

The concephon of an objecbve prin- 
ciple, so far as it constrains a will, is 
a command (of reason! , and the for- 
mula of this command is called an 
mperatwe 

All imperahves are expressed by an 
“ought” and therebv indicate the rela- 
hon of an objecbve law of reason to a 
imU which IS not in its subiechve con- 
sbtubon necessanlv determined by this 
law This relahon is that of constiamt 
Imperahves sav that it would be good 
to do or to refram from domg some- 
thing, but they say it to a ^vlll which 
does not always do somethmg simply 
because it is presented to it as a good 
dung to do Pracbcal good is what 
determmes the \vill hv means of the 
concephon of reason and hence not by 
subjechve causes but, rather, objec- 
bvelv, 1 e , on grounds which are valid 
for ei ery rahonal being as such It is 
distinguished from the pleasant, as 
that which has an influence on the will 
only by means of a sensahon from 
merely subjecb>e causes, which hold 
only for the senses of this or that per- 


son and not ns a pnnciple of reason 
which holds for everyone ^ 

A perfectly good will, therefore, 
would be equally subject to objecbve 
laws (of the good) , but it could not 
be conceived os constrained by them 
to act in accord wth them, because, 
according to its own subjecbve consb* 
luhon, it can be determined to act only 
through the concepbon of the good 
Thus no imperatives hold for the di- 
vme Nvill or, more generally, for a holy 

will The “ought” is here out of place, 

for the vobhon of itself is necessarily 
in unison wdi the law Therefore im- 
pembves are only formulas e^ressmg 
the relation of objecbve laws of voh- 
bon m general to the subjective un- 
perfection of the will of this or that 
mhonal being, e g , die human wiH 

All imperatives command either hy- 

^The dependence of the faculty of 
desire on sensabons is called indination, 
and inunction -alwnys indicates a need 
The dependence of a conbngeody de- 
terminable will on pnncaples of reisoo, 
however, is called interest An interest 
IS present only m a dependent will whnA 
B not of itself always in accord vvith 
reawn, m the divine will we cannot con- 
ceive of an interest But the human 'vifl 
can take an interest in something widiout 
ihweby acting from interest The former 
means the pmchcol interest in the acbon, 
the btter, tlie pathologiad interest ui 
the object of the achon The former in- 
dicates only the dependence of the 
will on onncjples of renson in themselves, 
while die latter in^catcs dependence on 
the pnnaples of reason for tlie purpose 
of incUnation since reaivon gives only 
die pracbcal rule by whiidi Uie needs of 
iiiclimbon are to be aided In the former 
case the action interests me, and in the 
latter tlie object of the action (so far ns 
It IS pleasant for me) interests me In 
the section we hwe seen that, m the 
case of an action done from duty, no 
regard must be given to the interest In 
Ae object, but merely m the action itself 
and lb pnoaede in reason (le, die 
law) 
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poUieHcally or categoncally. The for- 
mer present the pracbcol necessity of 
a possible action as a means to achiev- 
ing somethmg else which one desire 
(or which one may possibly desire), 
ilie categorical imperabve would be 
one which presented an achon os of 
itself objechvely necessary, without 
regard to any other end 

Since every pracbcal law presents 
a possible acbon as good and thus as 
necessary for a subject pracbcally de- 
terminable by reason, all imperatives 
are formulas of the determinahon of 
achon which is necessary by the pnn- 
aple of a will which is in any way 
good If the acbon is good only as a 
means to something else, the impera- 
tive is hypothefacal, but if it is thought 
of as good in itself, and hence os neces- 
sary in a will wbch of itself conforms 
to reason as the pnnciple of this will, 
the imperabve is categorical 

The impembve thus says what ac* 
bon possible to me would be good, and 
It presents the pracbcal rule in rela- 
bon to a will which does not forth- 
with perform an acbon simply because 
it is good, m part because the subject 
does not always know that the acbon 
is good and m part (when it does know 
it) because his maiums can sbil be 
opposed to the objecbve principles of 
pracbcal reason 

The hypothebcal imperabve, there- 
fore, says only that the acbon is good 
to some purpose, possible or actual 
In the former case it is a problemab- 
cal,® m the latter an assertoncal, prac- 

® [The Fif«t Introduction fo the 
Cfttique of Judgment says "This is the 
place to correct an error into wbch I 
fdl m die Foundations of the Metaphysics 
of Morak After I had stated that Ae 
imperatives of prudence commanded cmly 
conditionally, and mdeed only under the 
condition of merely possible, j e , prob- 
lematic, ends, I called that land of prac- 
tical precept 'problematic imperabves ' 
But there is certainly a contradicbon m 


bcal pnnmple. The categoncal im- 
perabve, which declares die acbon to 
be of itself objechvely necessary with- 
out making any reference to a purpose, 
1 e , wthout having any other end, 
holds as an apodicbcal (pracbcal) 
pnnciple 

We can think of that which is pos- 
sible through die mere potvers of some 
rabonal bemg as a possible purpose 
of any will. As a consequence, the 
pnnciples of action, m so far as they 
are thought of as necessary to attain 
a possible purpose which can be 
achieved by diem, are m reabty infi- 
mtely numerous All sciences have 
some pracbcal part which consists of 
problems of some end which is pos- 
sible for us end of imperabves as to 
how It can be reached These can 
therefore generally be called impera- 
bves of sWl Whether the end is rea- 
sonable and good is not in quesbon at 
an, for the quesbon is only of what 
must be done m order to attain it The 
precepts to be followed by a physician 
m order to cure his pabent and by a 


this expression I should have called them 
'techmeal unperabves/ le, imperabves 
of art The pragmabc imperabves, or 
rules of prudence which command under 
the condibon of an actual and even sub- 
jcchvely necessary end, belong also 
among the technical unperabves (Fot 
what is prudence but the skill to use 
free men and even the natural disposibons 
and mdinabons of oneself for ones own 
designs?) Only the fact that the end to 
which we Bubnut ourselves and ofliers, 
namely, our own happiness, does not 
belong to the merely arbibaiy ends 
[which we may or may not have] jusbfies 
a special name for these unperabves,. 
because the problem does not require 
merely a mode of reaching the end, as 
IS die case wifli technical unperabves, 
but also requires a definibon of what 
consbtutes dus end itself (happiness) 
The end must be presupposed as known 
in the case of techracal unperabves" 
(Cassuer ed , V, 183 n ) ] 
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poisoner in order to bnng about cer- 
tain death arc of equal value in so far 
as each does tliat which \\\]\ perfectly 
accomplish Ins purpose Since in early 
youth we do noi know wh.il ends inav 
occur to us in the course of life, parents 
seek to let their children learn a great 
many things and proMde for skill in 
die use of means to nil sorts of arbi- 
trary ends, among winch the) cannot 
determine whether any one of llicm 
mav later become an actual purpose of 
their pupil, though it is possililc that 
he may somedav have it as his actual 
purpose And this anxiety is so great 
that they commonly neglect to form 
and correct their judgment on the 
worth of things which they may make 
their ends 

There is one end, however, winch 
we may presuppose ns actual in all 
rahonal beings so far as imperntixcs 
apply to them, i c , so far as they are 
dependent beings, there is one purpose 
not only which they can have but 
which we can presuppose that they nil 
do have by a necessity of nature This 
purpose is happiness The hx'potlieti- 
cal imperative xvhich represents the 
practical necessih' of action as means 
to die promotion of happiness is an as- 
sertoncal imperative M'e may not ex- 
pound it as merely necessary to an un- 
certain and a merely possible purpose, 
but as necessary to a purpose which 
we can a pnon and xvith assurance as- 
sume for everyone because it belongs 
to his essence Skill m the choice of 
means to one’s oxvn highest welfare 
can be called prudence ® m the nar- 


® The word prudence” may be b 
in two senses, and it may bear the n 
of prudence with reference to thing 
me >vorld and private prudence 
jormer sense means the slaD of a ma 
havmg an influence on ofiieis so a 
use them for his own purposes 
latter is Ae ability to unite all these 
poses to his own lasting advantage 


njwcit sente Thus the imperative 
wlncb refers to tlw choice of mean< 
to ones own Jmppinrss, i. c , the pre- 
cept of pnidrmce, is still onlv h\po- 
tlicllcil, the action is not ahsolulrlj 
commnndcfl hut commanded only ns 
a means to anodier end 
FiimlK, there is one imperative 
which dia’ctiv commands a certain 
conduct without making its condition 
some purjiosc to be rtnehed In it Tins 
imperative is calcgoncil It concerns 
not the mntcn'tl of the action and its 
mtonded result but the form and the 
principle from which it results M^ial 
IS essentially good m it consists in the 
intention, the result being w hal it may 
This imperative ma) be called die im- 
perative of mornht^^ 

Volition according to these three 
pnneiplcs is plainly distinguished by 
dissimilant) m the constraint to wluch 
they subject the will In order to clar- 
ify tins dissimilanlv', I bobtx e that dicv 
are most suitably named if one savs that 
thov arc either rules of skill, counsels 
of pnidcncc, or commands (laws) of 
morality, rcspecUvcl)' For hw alone 
implies die concept of an unconditional 
and objective and hcncc univcrMll) 
valid necessity, and commands ore 
laws w’hich must be obeyed, even 
against mclmation Counsels do indeed 
involve necessity, but a necessitj' that 
can hold onlv under a subjectively 
conbngcnt condition, i e , whodier dus 
or that man counts this or that as part 
of lus happiness, but the categoncal 
imperabxe, on the other hand, is re- 
stricted by no condition As absolutely, 
though prachcally, necessary it can be 
called a command m the slnct sense 
We could also call die first imperabve 
techmeal (belonging to art), die sec- 


wortli of die first is finally reduced to 
the latter, and of one who is prudent in 
the former sense but not m the latter we 
might better say that he is clever and 
cunning yet, on the whole, imprudent 
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ond progtnabc^® (belonging to wel- 
fare), and the third moral (belonging 
to free conduct as such, i e, to 
morals). 

The quesbon now anses How are 
all these imperabves possible? This 
quesbon does not require an answer as 
to how the achon which the imperabve 
commands can be performed but 
merely as to how the consbaint of the 
will, which the imperabve expresses 
m the problem, can be conceived How 
an imperabve of skill is possible re- 
quires no particular discussion Who- 
ever wUs the end, so far as reason has 
decisive mfluence on his acbon, wills 
also the indispensably necessary means 
to it that he in his power This propo- 
sibon, m what concerns the will, js 
analyheal, for, m wilhng an object 
as my effect, my causality as an ” act- 
mg subject, i e , the use of the means, 
IS already thought, and the imperabve 
denves the concept of necessary acbons 
to this end from the concept of \viIUtig 
this end Synthetical proposibons un- 
doubtedly are necessary in detenmn- 
mg the means to a proposed end, but 
th^ do not concern the ground, the 
act of the will, but only the way to 
make the object real Mathemabes 
teaches, by synthebcal proposibons 
only, that m order to bisect a hne ac- 
cording to an infalhble principle, I 
must make two intersectmg arcs from 
each of its extremihes, but if I know 

It seems to me that the proper mean- 
ing of the word "pragmatic” could be 
most accurately defined m this way Fot 
sanefaons which properly flow not from 
the law of states as necessary statutes but 
from provision for the general welfare 
are called pragmatic A history is prag- 
matically composed when it teaches pru- 
dence 1 e , instructs the world how it 
could provide for its interest better than, 
or at least as well as, has been done m 
the past 

[Readmg handdnde with the Acade- 
my ed , the Cassirer ed has ”my causal- 
ity ns tiiat of an actmg subject ”] 


the proposed result can be obtamed 
only by such an nebon, then it is an 
analvhcal proposibon tliat, if I fully 
wil! the effect, I must also xvill the ac- 
bon necessary to produce it For it is 
one and the same thing to conceive of 
something as an effect which is in a 
certain way possible through me and 
to conceive of myself as acbng in this 
way 

If it were only easy to give a definite 
concept of happiness, the imperabves 
of prudence would completely corre- 
spond to those of slall and would be 
hkewise analybcal For it could be said 
in this cose as well as in the former 
that whoever wills the end \vills also 
(necessarily according to reason) the 
only means to it which are in his 
power But it is a misfortune that the 
concept of happiness is such an in- 
definite concept that, although each 
person wishes to attain it, he can never 
defimtely and self-consistendy state 
what it IS he really wishes and wills 
The reason for this is that all elements 
which belong to the concept of happi- 
ness are empincal, i e , they must be 
taken from experience, while for the 
idea of happiness an absolute whole, a 
maximum, of well-bemg is needed m 
my present and in every future condi- 
bon Now it IS impossible even for a 
most clear-sighted and ommpotent but 
fimte being to form here a defimte con- 
cept of that which he really wills If 
he Wills riches, how much anxiety, 
mivy, and intngues might he not 
thereby draw upon his shouldersi If 
he Wills much knowledge and vision, 
perhaps it might become only an eye 
that much sharper to show him as 
more dreadful the evils which are now 
hidden from him and which are yet 
unavoidable or to burden his desires— 
which already sufficiently engage him 
—with even more needs! If he wills a 
king hfe, who guarantees that it will 
not be long misery? If he wills at least 
health, how often has not the discom- 
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fort of tlie body reslramcd lum from 
excesses mlo which perfect lieatth 
would have led him? In short, lie Is 
not capable, on any principle and with 
complete certainty, of nsccrtnmmg 
what would make him truly liappv, 
omniscience would be needed for this 
He cannot, therefore, act nccordinjj to 
definite pnnciples so as to lie happy, 
but only acconJing to empirical coun- 
sels, e g , those of diet, economy, cour- 


tesy, restraint, etc , which arc shown 
by experience best to promote welfare 
on the average Hence the impcralivcs 
of prudence cannot, in the strict sense, 
command, i e , present actions ohicc- 
bvely as practically neccssar>‘, thus 
dicv are to be taken as counsels (con- 
Sflia) rather than as commands (pmc- 
cepta) of reason, and the task of deter- 
mining infallibly and unucrsally w’hat 
action Mill promote the happiness of 
8 rational being is completely unsolv- 
able There can be no imperobvc 
which would, in the strict sense, com- 
mand us to do what makes for happi- 
ness, because happiness is an ideal not 
of reason but of imagination, ‘2 depend- 
ing only on empirical grounds which 
one would expect in vam to determine 
an action through which the totality 
of consequences— which is m fact in- 
fimte-could be achieved Assuming 
that the means to happiness could bo 
infallibly stated, this imperative of 
prudence would be an analytical prop- 

« lUe distraction between happiness 
and pleasure, which Kant says the fol- 
lowen of Epicurus confused, is explained 
ra a fragment dating back to about 1T75 
Hapless is not something sensed but 
sora^g thought Nor IS It a thouaht 
■wtach can be taken Srom cxpenence ta 
a thought which only md^es its es- 
penenw possible Not as if one had to 
taoiv happmess in all its elements, but 
lone mi^ know] the a pnnn condition 
by wliich__alnnc one can be capable of 

^ppinea ( 1 ^ ^ 

tarn ScMpp, m ftonts PremHail Ethla. 

P Vi,M) j 


mition. for it {lilfrn from the Impera- 
tive of skill onU 111 ilmt its end given 
while In the I.iUer case it is mcrtly 
possible Smit lioth, however, only 
eomm.intl themranv to that which one 
pr«uppoxc<, Ihr imperative which 
comm.'mds the willing of the meuu 
(0 him who wiiis the end nrebotbana- 
IvtiCstl There is. eotistquentl)', no dif- 
ficulty m seeing the powibihlv of such 
an imperative 

To sec how the imperative of moral 
ily IS possible then, without doubt 
the only question needing an ansv'crc 
It M not hypothetical, and thus the 
objcdivcly conceived ncccssilv cannot 
be supported b> nnv presupposition, W 
was the case w »th the hypothetical «n- 
perabves But it must not bo over- 
iiKiked that it cinnot be shown by anv 
example (i e , it cannot be empmcallv 
shown) whether or not there is such 
an imperative, it is rather to be sus- 
pected that all imperatives which ap* 
|tear to be categorical be >ct hypo- 
thetical, but in a hidden way For m* 
stance, W'licn it is said, "Thou shnlt not 
make a false promise," w’C assume that 
the necessity of this avoidance is not a 
mere counsel for the sake of escaping 
of some otlicr evil, so that it vxould 
read, "Thou shalt not make a false 
promise so that, if it comes to bght, 
thou rmnest thv credit," we assume 
rather that an action of this kind must 
be regarded os of itself bad and that 
the imperative of tlic prohibition w 
catcgoncal But w’c cannot show with 
certainty bv any example tlmt tlic will 
IS here determined by the law alone 
widiout any other incentives, even 
though this appears to be the case 
For it is always possible that secretly 
fear of disgrace, and perhaps also 
obscure apprehension of other dan- 
gers, mav have had an influence on the 
will Who can prove by experience 
die nonexistence of a cause w’hen ex* 
penence shows us only tliat we do not 
perceive the cause? But in such n case 
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die so-called moral imperative, which 
as such appears to be categorical and 
unconditional, would be actually only 
a pragmatic concept which makes us 
attentive to our oivn advantage and 
teaches us to consider it 
Thus we shall have to investigate 
purely a pnon the possibility of a cate- 
gorical imperative, for we do not have 
the advantage that experience would 
give us die reabty of this imperative 
so that the [demonstrabon of its] pos- 
sibility would be necessary only for its 
ei^lanabon and not for its e^hlish- 
ment In the meantime, this much 
may at least be seen the categorical 
unperabve alone can be taken as a 
pracbcal law, while all the others may 
be called prmaples of the will but not 
laws This IS because what is neces- 
sary merely for the attainment of an 
arbitrary purpose can be regarded as 
itself contingent, and we get nd of the 
precept once we give up the purpose, 
where as the imcondibonal command 
leaves the will no freedom to choose 
the opposite Thus it alone impbes 
die necessity which we require of a 
law 

Secondly, in the case of the cate- 
gorical unperabve or law of morabty, 
the cause of difficulty m discemmg 
its possibibty is very weighty This 
unperabve is an a pnon syndiebcal 
pracbcal proposibon,^^ and, smce to 
discmn the possibibty of proposihons 
of this sort is so difficult m theorebcal 

18 1 connect a pnon the will, without 
a presupposed condibon resulting from 
an inclination, with the action (though 
1 do so only ob)ecbvely, i e , under die 
idea of a reason which would have com- 
plete power over all subjecbve motives) 
This IS, therefore, a practical proposition 
which does not analyhcally denve the 
wiUmg of an action ixom some oher 
vohbon abeady presupposed (for we do 
not have such a perfect will), it rather 
connects it direcfly with the concept of 
the will of a rational being as somethmg 
which IS not contained within it 


knowledge, it may well be gathered 
that it will be no less difficult m the 
pracbcai 

In attacking this problem, we will 
first mquire whether the mere concept 
of a categoncal imperahve does not 
also furnish the formula containmg the 
proposition which alone can be a cate- 
goncal unperabve For even when we 
Imow the fonnula of the imperabve, 
to learn how such an absolute law is 
possible wdl require difficult and spe- 
cial labors which we shall pos^one to 
die last secbon 

If 1 think of a hypothebcal impera- 
bve as such, I do not know what it will 
contain unbl die condibon is stated 
[under which it is an unperabve] But 
if I dunk of a categoncal imperabve, 
I know immediately what it contains 
For smce the unperabve contams be- 
sides the law only the necessity of the 
maxim of achng m accordance with 
this law, while die law contams do 
condibon to which it is resbicted, diere 
IS Dodiing remauimg m it except the 
umversabty of law as such to which 
the maxim of the acbon should con- 
form, and m effect this conformity 
alone is represented as necessary by 
die imperabve 

There is, therefore, only one cate- 
goncal unperabve It is Act only ac- 
cordmg to that maxim by which you 
can at the same tune will that it should 
become a universal law 

Now if all ixnperahves of duty can 
be denved from this one imperabve as 

1^ A maxim is the subjective pimciple 
iff acbsg and must be distinguished from 
the objective principle, i e , the practical 
law The former contams the pracbcal 
rule whicJi reason determines according 
to the oondibons of the subject (often 
its Ignorance or indmabons) and is thus 
the pnnaple according to which the 
subject acts The law, on the other hand, 
IS die objective pnnaple vahd for every 
rational bemg, and tiie pnnaple by which 
it ought to act, le, an imperative 
IFoDowmg reading of Cassirer ed 1 
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a principle, we can at least show what 
we understand by the concept of duty 
and what it means, even though it 
remain undecided whether that which 
IS called duty is an empty concept or 
not 

The uraversahty of law according 
to which effects are produced consti- 
tutes what IS properly called nature 
m the most general sense (as to form), 
1 e , the existence of dungs so far as it 
IS determined by um\ersal laws [By 
analog)'], then, the umversal impera- 
tive of duty can be expressed as fol- 
lows Act as though the maxim of your 
action were by your ^vllI to become 
a universal law of nature 

We shall now enumerate some du- 
ties, adopting the usual division of 
them mto duties to ourselves and to 
others and mto perfect and imperfect 
duties 

1 A man who is reduced to despair 
by a senes of evils feels a weanness 
with life but is still in possession of bis 
reason sufficiently to ask whether it 
would not be contrary to his dut)' to 
himself to take his own life Now he 
asks whefoer the maxim of his action 
could become a universal law of na- 
ture His maxim, however, is For 
Im'e of myself, I make it my principle 
to shorten my life when by a longer 
duration it threatens more cmI than 
satisfaction But it is Questionable 
whether tins pnnaple of self-love 
could become a umversal law of na- 


It must be noted here that I reserve 
the diNision of duties for a future Mcfc- 
p%sicr of Morals and that the diMsion 
hwe stands as only an arbitrar> one 
(chosen in order to arrange my ex- 
^ples) For the rest, bv a perfect du^’ 
I here understand a duty ^hich pernuts 
no exception m the interest of inclination, 
thus I hi\e not merely outer but also 
inner perfect duties 'ITus runs contrary 
to the unge adopted in the schools, bul 
I am not disposed to defend it here 

.'i “ purpose 

whether this is conceded or not 


hire One immediately sees a contra 
diction m a system of nature, whose 
law would be to destroy life bv the 
feelmg whose special ofBce is to impel 
the improvement of life In this case 
it would not exist as nature, hence that 
maxim cannot obtam as a law of na- 
ture, and fous it wholly contradicts the 
supreme principle of all duty 

2 Another man finds himself forced 
by need to borrow money He w'ell 
fcnow's that be will not be able to repay 
it, but he also sees font nothmg ^vlII 
be loaned him if he does not firmly 
promise to repay it at a certam time 
He desires to make such a promise, but 
he has enough conscience to ask !um- 
self whether it is not improper and 
opposed to duty to reheve his distress 
m such a way Now, assuming he 
does decide to do so, the maxim of his 
action would be as follow's WTien I 
beheve myself to be m need of money, 
I will borrow money and promise to 
repay it, although I knmv I shall never 
do so Now* this pnncaplB of self-love 
or of his own benefit may very well 
be compatible with his whole future 
W'elfare, but the question is whether 
it 15 nght He changes foe pretension 
of self-love into a unixersal law and 
then puts foe question How would it 
be if my maxim became a umversal 
law? He immediately sees that it 
could never hold as a umversal law of 
nature and be consistent with itself, 
rather it must necessarily contradict it- 
self For foe umversahty of a law 
w’hich says that anyone who beheves 
buDself to be in need could promise 
what he pleased wfo foe intention of 
not fulfillmg it would make the prom- 
ise itself and foe end to be accom- 
plished by it impossible, no one w'ould 
believe what was promised to him but 
w'ould only laugh at any such asser- 
tion as vam pretense 

3 A third finds m himself a talent 
which could, by means of some culti- 
vation, make him in many respects a 
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mefiil man Rul he finds hnnsoU tn nature For a will which resolved this 


comfort ihio circumsl.nicos and prefers 
inthil(?Mice in pleasure to IronhhnR 
himself with hro.uleninc and imprm* 
inp Ins fortunate inlural jnfls Now, 
ho\sc\cr. lei him ash whether his 
maxim of nejilectmc his uifi^, hcsulos 
apxeinp with his propensiU to idle 
amuerment. aprecs nho with what is 
called dill) lie secs tint a s\^lem 
of nature wmld indeed oust in nccord- 
aiiee willi such a law*, c\en timiiph 
min fhlo the inhahituiiis of the South 
Sea Islands) should let Ins talents rust 
and resohe to devote his life mercK 
to idleness, indulgence, and propaga- 
tion— in a word, to pleasure But he 
cannot possible will that this should 
l)Ccomc a universal law of nature or 
that it should he implanted in us hy 
a natural instinct For, as a rational 
being, he necessarily wills that all his 
faculties should be developed, inas- 
much ns they arc given to him for all 
sorts of possible purposes 
4 A fourth man, for wliom things 
are going W'cll, sees that others (whom 
he could help) have to struggle with 
great hardships, and he asks, "W^nl 
concern of mine is it? Let each one 
he as happy as heaven w'llls, or ns he 
can make himself, I will not take any- 
thing from him or even envy him but 
to his welfare or to his assistance in 
time of need I have no desire to con- 
tribute” If such a way of thinking 
were a universal law of nature, cer- 
tainly the human race could exist, and 
without doubt even better than in a 
state where everyone talks of sym- 
pathy and good will or even exerts 
himself occasionally to practice them 
while, on the other hand, he cheats 
when he can and betrays or otherwise 
violates the nghts of man. Now al- 
though it 15 possible that a universal 
law of nature according to that maxim 
could exist, it IS nevertheless impos- 
sible to wiU that such a principle 
should hold everywhere as a law of 


would conflict with itself, since in- 
stances can often arise m wliich he 
would need the love and sjmpalhy of 
others, and in which he would liavo 
robbed luinsclf, bv such a law of na 
turo sjvniiging from his own w^ill, of all 
hope of the aid he desires. 

1 he foregoing arc a few of the many 
actual duties, or at least of duties we 
hold to be real, whose derivation from 
the one slatctl principle is clear, We 
must he able to w'lll that a maxim of 
our action become a universal law, this 
IS the canon of the moral estimation 
of our action gencmlly. Some actions 
arc of such a nature that their maxim 
cannot even he i/iotighf as a universal 
law of nature willimit contradiction, 
far from it being possible that one 
could will that it should be such In 
others this internal impossibility is not 
found, tboiigh it is still impossible to 
will that their maxim should be raised 
to the universality of a law of nature, 
because such a will w'ould contradict 
itself. We easily sec that the former 
maxim conflicts witli the stricter or 
narrower (imprescriptible) duty, the 
latter with broader (mentonous) duty 
Thus all dubes, so for as the land of 
obligation (not the object of tbcir ac- 
tion) IS concerned, have been com- 
pletely exlnbited by these examples in 
their dependence on the one pnnciple 

Wlicn we observe ourselves m any 
transgression of a duty, we find that 
we do not actually will Aat our maxim 
should become a umvcrsal law That 
is impossible for us, rather, the con- 
trary of this maxim should remam as 
a law generally, and we only take the 
liberty of malang an exception to it 
for ourselves or for the sake of our 
mclmabon, and for dus one occasion 
Consequently, if we weighed every- 
thing &om one and die same stand- 
pomt, namely, reason, we would come 
upon a contradiction m our own will,. 
VIZ., that a certain prmciple is objec- 
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bvely nccessarj' as a universal law and 
yet subjectively does not bold iinivcr* 
sally but rather admits c'cccptions 
However, since we regard our action 
at one tune from tlie point of view of 
a wil wholly conformable to reason 
and then hum that of a >vil] affected 
by mchnabons, there is actually no 
contradicbon, but rather an opposi* 
bon of inciinabon to tlie precept of 
reason fantagonismus) In this the imi* 
versality of the principle (unwcrsalltas) 
IS changed into mere gencrahtv (gen- 
erahtas), whereby the practical pnn* 
ciple of reason meets the maxim half- 
^vay Although this cannot be jusbfied 
in our own impartial judgment, it docs 
show that we actually acknowledge 
the vahditv of the catcgonc.il impeni- 
bve and allow ourselves (wth all re- 
spect to it) only a few cxcepbons 
which seem to us to be unimportant 
and forced upon us 
We have thus at least established 
that if duty is a concept which is to 
have significance and actual Icgisla- 
bon for our acbons, it can be expressed 
only m categoncal unperabves and 
not at all m hypothebcal ones For 
eveiy applicnhon of it we have also 
dearly exhibited the content of the 
categoncal imperabve which must 
contain the pnnaple of all dutv (if 
there is such) This is itself very 
much But we are not vet advanced 
far enough to prove a pnon tliat that 
kind of imperabve reoHv exists, that 
there is a pracbcal law which of itself 
commands absolutely and unthout any 
mcenbves, and that obedience to this 
law js duty 

With a View to attaining tins, it is 
extremely important to remember that 
we must not let ourselves think that 
the reahty of this pnncaple can be de- 
nved from the particular constitution 
of human nature For duty is pracbcal 
unconditional necessitv of action, it 
must, therefore, hold for all rational 
beings (to whidi alone an imperative 


can apply), nnd only for that rcamn 
can it be n l.iw for all human wills 
WIiatLvcr is derived from the pnrticu* 
lar nnbiml sitimtlon of mm ns such, 
or from certain feelings nnd propensi- 
ties, or, osen, from a particular ten- 
dcnc) of the human reason which 
might not hold ncccssanly for tlie mil 
of cvcT\ mtionnl Iwing (if such a ten- 
dency IS possible) can give a manm 
valid for us but not a tavi, tint is, it 
can give a subjcctnc principle h\ 
which v\e mav ntl but not an ohjcctne 
pnnciple bv v\Iuch we would l>e di- 
rected to act c\ en if all our prnpensitv , 
mclmation, nnd nntiiml tendenev were 
opposed to it Tins IS so far the case 
that the sublimilv and intrinsic worih 
of the command is the belter shown in 
a dull the fewer subjective causes 
tlicrc arc for it nnd the more they arc 
against it, the latter do not weaken 
the conslmmt of the law or diminish 
Its validity 

Here \vc sec philosophv brought to 
what is, in fact, a prccanous position, 
which should be made fast even 
though it IS supported bv nothing m 
either heaven or earth Here philoso- 
phy must show Its punlv, as the 
absolute siistamer of its laws nnd not 
as the herald of those which an im- 
planted sense or who knows vshat 
tutelarv’ nature w hispers to it Those 
may be belter tlian no laws at all, but 
they can never afford fundamental 
pnnciples, which reason alone dictates 
These fundamental pnnciples must 
ongmate entirely a pnon and thereby 
obtain their commanding authority, 
thev can expect nothing from the in* 
(dination of men but everything from 
die supremacy of the law and due 
respect for it Otherwise they con- 
demn man to self-contempt and inner 
abhoirence 

Thus everj'thmg empmeal is not 
only wholly unworthy to be an in- 
gredient in the pnnciple of morality 
but IS even highly prejudicial to the 
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puritv of mor.il prnftjcr*? 
rnr» in mnral'f. tlic pmprr nnt! in- 
cftlrmliV A^rtrth nf nn ,nb':o 1 utrtv stood 
\nll coiiMrti prcci'rb in tlic frrpdom 
of ll»p pnnciplp of nctinn from all 
frrtn conimstPnt proutuk 
^\hiclumtx pxn»'rnMn cm ftmitsb Wo 
cannot too much or too often warn 
aciin':! ibo hr, or c\ cn manner of 
Ihotipbl vluch <rcV^ prmciplcs amonp 
empirical motnes and hvr^, for hwimn 
re''^on m its wcinnc'^s i' phd to rc^l 
on this pillow In .1 dr< am of weet 
illii^inns (in winch it cmlimccs not Juno 
!jii{ a clnnd). it ^ilntitnlrs for monhu 
a ha'iard patched up from limhs of 
\cr\ (lifTcrcnl parcnlapc, winch looks 
lilc an> thing one wishes to see an it, 
but not like aartiie to .an\onc who has 
C'cr beheld her in her true form,** 
Tlic question then is. Is it a neecs* 
sarj’ law for all rational beings that 
thc> should always fudge their actions 
h> such maxims that thc>* themselves 
could will to scT\'c as universal laws? 
If it IS such a law, it must be con- 
nected (v holly a pnon) with the 
concept of the wall of a rational being 
as such But in order to discover this 
connection, we must, however reluc- 
tantly, take a step into mclaphv'sics, 
rithough into a ropum of it diffcrcnl 
from speculative philosophy, 1 c., the 
metaphysics of morals In a practical 
philosophy it IS not a question of 
assuming grounds for what happens 
but of assuming laws of what ought to 
happen even though :t may timw 
happen, that is to say, objective, prac- 
bcal laws Hence m practical philoso- 

To behold virluc m her proper form 
IS nothing else than to exhibit morali^ 
stopped of oil admixture of sensuous 
things and of every spunous adornment 
of reward or self-love How much she 
then eclipses everything which appears 
charming to the senses can easily be seen 
by everyone with the least effort of his 
reason, if it be not spoiled for all ab- 
straction 


phv we need not inquire into the 
reaxons win something pleases or dis- 
pleases. Ijow the pleasure of mere feel- 
me differs from taste, and wlielhcr this 
IS distinct from a general satisfaction 
of reason Nor need we ask on what 
the feeling of pleasure or displeasure 
rests, how desires and inclinations 
anse. and how, finally, ma'Invs anse 
from desires and inclination under the 
co-opi ration of reason For all these 
matters belong to an empirical psy- 
clmlogv', wbicb wmuld be the second 
part of phv SICS, if we consider it as 
philosophy of nature so far as it rests 
on cmpincnl laws But here it is a 
question of objectively practical Iaw*s 
and thus of the relation of «a will to 
Itself so far ns it determines itself only 
bv reason, for everything which has a 
rckition to the empirical automatically 
falls away, because if reason of itself 
alone determines conduct, it must nec- 
essarily do so a pnori The possibility 
of reason's thus dctcnnining conduct 
must now be investigated. 

The will is thought of as a faculty of 
determining itself to action in accord- 
ance with the concepbon of certam 
laws Such 0 faculty can be found only 
in rational beings. That which serves 
the will as the objechve ground of its 
sclf-detcrminabon is an end, and if it is 
given by reason alone, it must hold 
alike for all rabonal beings. On the 
other hand, that which contains the 
^ound of the possibibty of the acbon, 
whose result is an end, is called the 
means The subjecbve ground of de- 
sire js the incenbve,*® while the ob- 
jeebve ground of vohbon as the 
mofave. Thus anses the disfancbon 
between subjecbve ends, which rest 
on mcenbves, and objecbve ends, 

[Triebfeder m contrast to BeuJC- 
gungsgrmd Abbott translates the former 
as "spring," but “urge" might better 
convey the meanmg I follow Greene 
and Hudsons excellent usage in their 
translation of the Religion ] 
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winch depend on motives vnlid for 
every rahonol being Practical prin- 
ciples are formal wlien they disrcg.^rd 
all subjective ends, they arc material 
when Uiey have subjcchvc ends, and 
thus certain incentives, ns their bnsis 
The ends which a rational being nrbi- 
tranly proposes to himself as conse- 
quences of his achon arc material ends 
and are Mthout exception only rela- 
tive, for only their relation to a par- 
ticularly consbtiitcd facultv of desire 
m the subject gives them then worth 
And this worth cannot, therefore, af- 
ford any universal principles for all 
rabonnl beings or valid and ncccssarv 
principles for even' volihon That is, 
they cannot give nse to any practical 
laws All these relabve ends, there- 
fore, are grounds for hypothetical 
imperabves only 

But suppose that there were some- 
thing the existence of which in itself 
had absolute worth, something which, 
as an end in itself, could bo a ground 
of definite laws In it and only in jt 
could he the ground of a possible 
categoncal unperabve, i e , of a prae- 
hcal law 

Now, I say, man and, in general, 
every rabonal being exists as an end 
in himself and not merely as o means 
to be arbitranly used by this or that 
will In all his acbons, whether they 
are directed to himself or to other ra- 
bonal bemgp, he must always be 
regarded at the same brae as an end 
All objects of inclmabons have only a 
condibonal worth, for if the inclina- 
hons and the needs founded on them 
did not exist, their object would be 
wifliout worth The inclmabons them- 
selves as the sources of needs, how- 
^0 lacking m absolute worth 
that the universal xvish of every ra- 
bonal tog must be indeed to free 
Aemselves completely fiom them 
ineretore, the worth of any objects to 
be obtamed by our acbons is at all 
bmes condibonal Bemgs whose 


existence docs not depend on our will 
Init on nature, if thc> arc not rational 
Iwings, have only a rclalii'C north as 
means and arc tlicrcforc called 
"things”, on the other hand, rational 
beings arc designated "persons,” be- 
cause their nature indicntex tint tlici 
arc ends in themselves, i e,. things 
winch may not lie used merely as 
means Such a being is thus an object 
of respect and, so far, rcslncts all 
farbitran'] choice Such beings arc 
not merely subjccti\'o ends whose 
existence as a rcsull of our action has 
n worth for us but arc objective ends, 
I c , beings whose existence in itself 
IS an end Such an end is one for 
which no other end can he xubstitnlcd, 
to which these hemgs should sene 
merely as means For, wjlliout (hem, 
nothing of absolute worth could bo 
found, and if nil worth is condition il 
and thus contingent, no supreme prac- 
tical pnnciple for reason could be 
found anywhere 

Thus if there is to be a supreme 
practical principle and a categoncal 
imperahve for the luiman xvill, it 
must be one that forms an objective 
pnnciple of the ^vlll from the concep- 
bon of that which is nccessanly an 
end for everyone because it is an end 
jQ itself Hence this objeebve pnn- 
ciplc can serve as a umversal pracbcal 
low The ground of this pnnciple is 
rabonal nature exists as an end in 
itself Man necessarily thinks of his 
own existence in this way, tlius far it 
is a subjecbve principle of human ac- 
tions Also every other rabonal being 
thinks of his existence bv means of 
the same rabonal ground which holds 
also for myself, tlius it is at the same 
bme on objeebve pnnciple from 
which, ns a supreme pracbcal ground, 
it must be possible to denve all laws 
of the xvill The piacbcnl unperabve, 

Here I present this proposihon as a 
postulate, but in die last section grounds 
for it will be found 
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ihcrcforc. i*: llic follnwinu .Vet so 
tli.U von Irosl luimnmlv, vvhclhcr in 
vonr mvn pcpton nr in tJi.il nf nnothcr. 
^Iwavs fts nn end oiul never ns n 
means otdv. Let ns now see vvliellier 
lliis can l>e achieved 
To return lo owr prcviovis examples 
first Recording lo the concept of 
neccssarv duly lo ones self, he who 
contemplates suicide will ask luraself 
whether his action can he consistent 
with the idea of Immnnily as nn end in 
itself If. in order to escape from 
hurdensome circumstances, he dc- 
slmj s himself, he uses a person merely 
as a means to maintain a tolcrahlc con- 
dition up to the end nf life Nfan, 
however, IS lint a thing, and thus not 
something to he used mcrelv as a 
means, he must always be regarded in 
all his actions ns an end in himself. 
Tliercforc, 1 cannot dispose of man in 
my own person so as to mutilate, cor- 
rupt, or kill him (It belongs to ethics 
proper to define more accurately this 
iiasic principle so as to avoid al! mis- 
understanding, c g , as to the amputa- 
tion of limbs m order to prcserv'c my- 
self, or to exposing my life to danger 
m order to save it, I must, therefore, 
omit them here ) 

Secondly, as concerns necessary or 
obligatory duties to others, he who 
intends a deceitful promise to others 
sees immediately that he intends to 
use another man merely as a means, 
without the latter containing the end 
m himself at the same time For he 
whom I want to use for my own pur- 
poses by means of such a promise 
cannot possibly assent to my mode of 
acting against him and cannot contain 
the end of this action in himself. This 
conflict against the pnnciple of other 
men is even clearer if we cite ex- 
amples of attacks on their freedom and 
property. For then it is clear that he 
who transgresses the rights of men 
intends to make use of the person of 
others merely as a means, without 


considering Hint, ns rational beings, 
thc>' must always be esteemed at 
Ihc same lime ns ends, i c , only ns 
beings who must be nblc to contain 
in ihemselvcs Ihc end of the very same 
action 

Tliirtllv, with regard lo contingent 
(mentnnniis) dntv to one’s self, it is 
not suiTicienl that (he action not con- 
flict with luimnnity in our person ns 
nn end in ilvclf, it must also harmonize 
with it Now m Iiumanily there nrc 
capaalics for greater perfection which 
liclong lo the end of nature with re- 
spect to humanity m our owm person, 
lo neglect these might perhaps be con- 
sistent witli the preservation of human- 
itv ns nn end in itself but not with 
the furtherance of that end 

Fourthly, with regard to menlonous 
dutv to others, the nalurnl end which 
all men linvc is their own happiness 
Humanity might indeed exist if no one 
contributed lo the happiness of others, 
provided he did not intentionally de- 
tract from it, but this harmony with 
humanity ns an end m itself is only 
negative rather than positive if every- 
one docs not also endeavor, so far as 
he can, (o further the ends of others 
For the ends of any person, who is 
an end in himself, must as far as 
possible also be my end, if that con- 

20 Let it not be thought that the banal 
"quod Wbf non ofe fert, etc ” could here 
serve as quide or pnnciple, for it is only 
denved ftom the pnnciple and 15 re- 
stnclcd by vanous lunitations It can- 
not be a universal law, because it con- 
tains the ground neither of duties to 
one’s self nor of the benevolent duties 
to others {for many a man would gladly 
consent that others should not benefit 
him, provided only that he might be 
excused from showing benevolence to 
them) Nor does it contain the ground 
of obligatory duties to another, for the 
criminal would argue on this ground 
against the Judge who sentences him 
And so on 
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ccplfon of an mi in it'cclf k to Inxc 
its full effect on me 
This pnnciplc of luiminits nml of 
even ratioml creature as an <ml in 
itself IS the supreme Iimitinti comlt 
tion on freedom of the actions of ncli 
man It is not Iwiroucd from ctpcn» 
ence, first, hccause of its umsersalin, 
since it applies to all ration il bemits 
gcnerall), and experience dots not 
suffice to determine nnj thing nlxuit 
them, and, secondiv, because in ex- 
pencnco huranniti is not ihmicbt of 
(suhjccti\cl} ) as the tmd of men, i e , 
as an object which wc ourselves rcallj 
make our end Rather it is thought of 
as tlic objective end which should con- 
stitute the supreme limiting condition 
of all subjcchve ends, whatever thev 
ma\ bo Thus this principle must ansc 
from pure reason Objectively the 
ground of all pracbeal Icpslation lies 
faecordmg to the first principle) m 
the rule and in the form of universal- 
itv, which makes it capable of being 
a iau (at most a natural law), saib- 
lecbvely, it lies in the cud But the 
subject of all ends is evor^ nlional 
being as an end m itself (bv the second 
principle), from this there follows the 
third practical pnnciplc of the wjH as 
the supreme condition of its harmony 
with universal practical reason mju, 
Ae idea of the will of even- rational 
being as making universal law 
By this principle all maxims arc re- 
jected which are not consistent with 
the umversal lawgivang of wall The 

vvill K thus not onlv subject to the 
law hut subject in such a wav that 
it must be regarded also os legislative 
and only for this reason as being sub- 
ject to the law (of whicli it can regard 
Itself as the author) 

In die foregoing mode of concep- 
tion, m which imperatives are con- 
ceived muversaUy either as confoim- 
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i!v to hw 1>.' nctiuuv-v nmfifrnul' 
which ix slmllir to i ui’u jil »/;.! r 
oravthi piiiog'tivi o^Mms 
ftsvinh, till vnjj' Mt.vi a • 'tludi fim 
fhtir l''vuvlati\i auth'vitv .dl jdmii* 
turc of tmv lubfr* w an iir*nlivr 
Tlicv do vi Iwrjin tli'V wjw 
crivid as nt» vntird 'nrvvr'i iml.' 
a'ntimd hv Iv^ (vtiCiri,.!!, h»/nft 
Ixcauv^ wr Ind to nnkc with *»» av 
auftiptioi if V 1 vi‘h'd to nplun the 
comept of dutv Rut licit th-'c wcw 
prattital jiropoutums which com 
mafukal cih-coricallv nnild ii'^t lure 
l>r provv’d uidcprudintK, jiivt a< little 
ns it can l>c pnncil anvwjj'-ri* In this 
seitimi Onf thmr. ho‘v,Vff, micht 
have Wen dim to fndicitv in th*" 
impcrativi ilv<lf, hv < imc d‘’lCTmms* 
lion which it ro.ilumd tint m voh 
tion fmm dutv the rrmiiiciation of all 
Inlcrcsl is ilic vjuiiht muk of the 
caU'goncal imptriiiv* divtinruishmc 
It from the hvpotlfnuul And this » 
now being dnni' m tlw third fonnuU* 
tmn of the prmciplv, i e in the idea 
oflhcwiHofcvrrv ration il luinfiaxa 
w til giv ing unjv trx il Kw A wall wliich 
stands umicr hws can Ik* bound to 
this hw bv nn interest But if we 
think of n will giwig nmvervil hws 
we find that a supreme legidatmc will 
c mnol poosiblv dcpcml nn nnv inter- 
est, for such a dependent wall w mild 
Itself need still another hw whicIi 
would Tcstncl tlie interest of its self- 
love to the condition that [the maxims 
of this wall} sliould be valid as 
universal law 

Tlius llic principle of cvcr> human 
Will as a Will giving universal laws in 
all Its maxims is \ cry w ell adapted 
to bemg a categoriC4al imperative, 
provided it is otherwise correct Be- 
cause of the idea of univer^ law- 

~ I may bo excused from citing cx- 
i^plcs to elucidate this pnnaplc, for 
tiiose which have alread) dluslnted the 
categorical imperative and its formula 
can here serve the same purpose 
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giving, it IS based on no interest, and, 
thus of all possible imperatives, it 
alone can be unconditional. Or, better, 
converting the proposition if there is 
a categoncal imperative (a law for the 
vnW of every rational being), it can 
only command that everything be done 
from the maxim of its will as one 
which could have as its object only 
itself considered as giving universal 
laws For only m this case are the 
practical principle and the imperative 
which die will obeys unconditional, 
because the will can have no mtercst 
as its foundation 

If we now look back upon all pre- 
MQus attempts whidi have ever been 
undertaken to discover the principle 
of morahty, it is not to be ^voade^ed 
at that they all had to fail Man was 
seen to be bound to laws by his duty, 
it was not seen that he is subject only 
to bis own, yet umversal, legislation, 
and diat be is only bound to act m 
accordance with his own will, wbch is, 
however, designed by nature to be a 
wiU giving universal laws For if one 
thought of him as subject only to a 
law (whatever it may be), this neces- 
sarily unphed some interest as a stimu- 
lus or compulsion to obedience be- 
cause the law did not arise from his 
will Rather, his wdl was constrained 
by somethmg else according to a law 
to act m a certam way By this stnedy 
necessary consequence, however, all 
the labor of finding a supreme ground 
for duty was irrevocably lost, and one 
never arrived at duty but only at the 
necessity of action bom a certain in- 
terest This might be his own interest 
or that of another, but in either case 
die imperative always bad to be condi- 
tional and could not at all serve as a 
moral command This prmciple I wiQ 
call die prmciple of autonomy of the 
will m contrast to all other prmciples 
which 1 accordmgly count under 
/lefcfonomy 

The concept of each rational bemg 


as a being that must regard itself as 
giwng umversal law throu^ all the 
maxims of its will, so that it may 
judge itself and its actions from this 
stnndpomt, leads to a very fruitful 
concept, namely, that of a realm of 
ends 

By "realm” I understand the syste- 
matic union of different rational bemgs 
dirough common laws Because laws 
determine ends ivith regard to their 
umversal validity, if we abstract from 
the personal difference of rational be- 
ings and thus ffom all content of their 
private ends, we can thmk of a whole 
of all ends m systematic connection, 
a whole of rabonal bemgs as ends m 
themselves as well os of the parhcular 
ends which each may set for himself 
This IS a realm of ends, which is pos- 
sible on the aforesaid prmciples For 
all rational bemgs stand under the 
law that each of them should treat 
himself and all others never merely as 
means but in every case also as an end 
m himself. Thus dieie arises a sys- 
temabc union of rabonal bemgs 
through common ohjeebve laws Tins 
15 a realm which may be called a 
realm of ends (certainly only an ideal), 
because what diese laws have m view 
15 just the relabon of these bemgs to 
each other as ends and means 

A rabonal bemg belongs to the 
realm of ends as a member when he 
gives umversal laws in it while also 
himself subject to these laws He be- 
longs to It as sovereign when he, as 
legislatmg, is subject to the wiU of no 
other The rabonal bemg must regard 
himself always as legislabve m a realm 
of ends possible through the freedom 
of the w^ whether he belongs to it as 
member or as sovereign He cannot 
mamtam the latter posibon merely 
through the maxims of his will but 
only when he is a completely mde- 
pendent bemg without need and with 
power adequate to his wiD 

Morahty, therefore, consists m the 
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relation of e^'erv achon to that Icgisla- 
hon through uhicli alone a realm of 
ends IS possible This legislation, how • 
e\ er, must be found in every rational 
being It must be able to onsc from 
bis will, whose principle then is to do 
no achon according to any maxim 
whidi would be inconsistent with its 
being a universal law and thus to act 
only so that the will through its max- 
ims could regard itself at the same 
time as universally laiy giying If noyv 
the maxims do not by their nature al- 
readv necessanlv conform to this ob- 
lechve pnnaple of rational beings os 
unnersallv lawgiy^ng, the necessity of 
acting according to that pnnaple is 
called practical constraint, i e , duty 
pertains not to the sovereign in 
the realm of ends, but rather to eadi 
member, and to each in the same 
degree 

The practical necessitj- of achng ac- 
cordmg to this pnnaple, i e , SxAy, 
does not rest at all on feelings, im- 
pulses, and inclinations, it rests merely 
on tlie relahou of rational beings to one 
mother, m yvluch die yiiU of a rational 
being must alyva)'8 be regarded as leg- 
islative, for olhenvise it could not be 
thought of as an end in itself Reason, 
therefore, relates ei'er}' maxim of the 
ywll as gning universal laws to cver> 
other will and also to everv achon 
toivard itself, it does so not for the 
sake of anv other prachcal mohie <a 
future adiantage but ratlier from the 
idea of the dignit)’ of a rahonal being, 
which obeys no laiv except that whidi 
he himself also gives 

In the realm of ends, cverj'thing 
has either a price or a dignity ^Vhat- 
eier has a price can be replaced by 
somethmg else as its equivalent, on 
the other hand, whatever is above all 
pnoe, and therefore admits of no 

eqim'alent,hasadigrat>’ 

That ^,h^ch IS related to general 
human inclmations and needs lias a 

^ h'srketpnceThatvhieh.Mthoutpre- 


supposing any need, accords wnth a 
certain taste, i c , with pleasure in the 
mere puqioselcss play of our faculties, 
has an a§cctive price But that which 
constitutes the condition under winch 
alone something can be an end in itself 
docs not ha\o mere Fclatiic worth,! c, 
a price, but an intrinsic w'orth, i c , 
dignit) 

Now moraUty is the condition under 
which alone n rational being can be an 
end in itself, because onlv through it is 
It possible to be a legislative member 
in the realm of ends Thus morabti 
and humanit) , so far ns it is capable of 
momlit}', alone hay c dignit}' Skill and 
dihgcnce in work have a market value, 
wit, hvely imagination, and humor 
lia\e an afTcctwc pnee, but fidelity' in 
promises and beneyolcncc on pnnaple 
(not from instinct) hay e mtnnsic 
w Orth Nature and hkew isc art contain 
nothing w Inch could replace tlieir lack, 
for their yvorth consists not m effects 
yyhich Dow from them, nor m advan- 
tage and ulihtv yvhich thev procure, it 
consists only m intentions, i e , max- 
ims of the yviU, yvhich are ready to 
re\eal themsehes m this manner 
tiirough acbons c\'en though success 
does not favor them These actions 
need no recommendahon from an> 
subjecbxe disposibon or taste m order 
dial they may be looked upon with 
immediate favor and sahsfacbon, nor 
do tiiey have need of any immediate 
propensit)' or feeling directed to Uiem 
The} exlubit the yy^l yyluch performs 
diem as the object of an immediate re- 
spect, since nothmg but reason is re- 
quired in order to impose them on the 
'vill The yvill is not to be cajoled into 
diem, for this, m die case of dubes, 
would be a conbadichon This esteem 
lets the yvorth of such a turn of mind 
be recognized as dignity and puts it 
infinitely bejund any price, yyadi whidi 
It cannot in the least be brought into 
compehbon or comparison yvitiiout, as 
it were, violahng its holiness 
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And uhal is il tlnl justifios thn mor- 
tvUv pond disposition ot mtUic m mak- 
ing such Infix chims? It isnollimplrss 
lliin the pirticipotion it nITords the ra- 
tional heme in pixinp winxcrsal laus. 
Ho is thus filled to be n nioiubcr in a 
possible realm of ends to which his 
oxxn nature olrcadx destined him For, 
as an end in himself, he is destined to 
bo logislatixe in the realm of ends, free 
from all laws of nature and ulHidicnt 
onb to those which he himself ptxcs 
.\ccordmcly his maxims can belong 
to a iinixcrsal Icgislalion lo which he 
IS al the same lime also sub]ccl. A thing 
has no w drill other lhan that delcr- 
imncd for it hv the law The legisla- 
tion which dctcimmes nil worth must 
therefore Inxc a dignitx', i c, uncon- 
ditional and incomparable worth For 
the esteem, which a rational being 
must have for it, onlv the word “re- 
spect” supplies a suitable expression 
Autonomy is thus the basis of the dig- 
nity of both human nature and every 
rational nature 

The three nforemcntioncd ways of 
presenting the pnnaplc of morality 
are fundamcnlallv onlv so many for- 
mulas of the verv same law', and each 
of them unites the others in itself 
There is, nevertheless, a difference m 
them, but the difference is more sub- 
jectively than objectively practical, for 
It IS intended to bring an idea of rea- 
son closer to mtuition (by means of a 
certain analogy) and thus nearer to 
feeling All mamms have* 

1 A form, which consists in uni- 
versality, and in this respect the for- 
mula of the moral imperative requires 
that the maxims be chosen as though 
they should hold as umversal laws of 
nature 

2 A matenal, i e , an end, m this 
respect the formula says that the ra- 
tional bemg, as by its nature an end 
and thus as an end m itself, must serve 
m every maxim as the condition re- 
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xtnclmg all merely relative and arbi- 
Irarx' ends 

3 A complete determination of all 
maxims by the formula that nil maxims 
winch stem from autonomous legisla- 
tion ought lo harmomre \vii]\ a pos- 
sible realm of ends as with a realm 
of nature 

There is a progression hero like that 
through the categories of the unitv of 
ihc form of the w'lll (its universality), 
the pliirahly of matenal (the objects, 
1 e., the ends), and the nll-comprc- 
hcnsivencss or tolahly of the svstem 
of ends But it is licllcr in moral cx'al- 
ualinn to follow the rigorous method 
and to make (he universal formula of 
the calcgoncal imperative the basis 
Act according lo the maxim which 
can al the same time make itself a 
universal laxv. But if one xvishes to 
gam a hearing for the moral law, it is 
x»cr>* useful lo bring one and the same 
action under the tlirce stated princi- 
ples and thus, so far as possible, to 
bring it nearer to intuition. 

We can now end where xve started, 
with the concept of an unconditionally 
good will. That xvill is absolutely good 
xvhich cannot be bad, and thus it is a 
will whose maxims, when made a uni- 
versal law, can never conflict with it- 
self Thus this principle is also its 
supreme laxv Always act according to 
that maxim xvhose universality as a 
kxv you con at the same time will 
This 15 the only condition under which 
a will can never come mto conflict with 
Itself, and such an imperative is cate- 
goncal Because the validity of the 

Teleology considers nature as 9 
realm of ends, morals regards a possible 
reaim of ends as a realm of nature la 
die former the realm of ends is a theo- 
retical idea for die explanation of what 
actually is In the latter it is a practical 
idea for brmgmg about that which is not 
actually real but which can become real 
through our conduct, and which is m 
accordance with this idea 
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will, as a universal law for possible 
actions, has an analogy with the uni- 
versal connection of tiic existence of 
things under universal laws, which is 
the formal element of nature in gen- 
eral, the categorical imperative can 
also he expressed ns follows Act ac- 
cording to maxims which can at the 
same time have themselves as univer- 
sal laws of nature as their object Such, 
then, 15 the formula of an absolutely 
good will 

Rational nature is distinguished 
^om others in that it proposes an end 
to itself This end would be tlie ma- 
tenal of every good will Since, how- 
ever, m the idea of an absolutely good 
will Without any hmitmg condibon of 
the attamment of this or that end, 
every end to be eflFected must be com- 
pletely abstracted (os any particular 
end would make each •will only rela- 
tively good), the end here is not con- 
ceived as one to be effected but as an 
independent end and thus merely neg- 
atively It is that wluch must never 
be acted against, and which must con- 
sequently never be valued as merely 
a means but m every volition also as an 
end Now this end can never be other 
than the subject of all possible ends 
themselves, because this is at the same 
time the subject of a possible will 
which is absolutely good, for the latter 
cannot be made secondary to anv other 
object Without contraiction The 
pnnciple Act with reference to every 
rabona] being (whether yourself 
another) so &at it is an end in itself 
in your maxim, is thus basically iden- 
tical With the pnnciple Act by a 
maxim which involves its own umver- 
sal validity for every rabonal being 

That in the use of means to every 
end I should restnet my maxun to ie 
eoni^on of its umversal validity as a 
law for every subject is tantamount to 
savmg that the subject of ends, j e 
Uie rabonal bemg itself, must be made 
the basis of all maxims of acbons and 


thus be treated never as a mere means 
but as the supreme limiting condthon 
in the use of all means, i c , as an end 
at the same bmc 

It follows incontestably that every 
rabonal being must be able to regard 
himself 05 an end m himself with ref- 
erence to all laws to which he may be 
subject, whatever tliey may be, and 
thus ns giving universal laws For it is 
just the fitness of his maxims to a uni- 
versal legislation that indicates that 
he is an end m himself It also fol- 
lows that his dignity (his prerogahve) 
over all merely natural beings entails 
&at he must take his maxims hum the 
point of view which regards himself, 
and hence also every other rabonal 
bemg, as legislative (The rational 
beings arc, on this account, called per- 
sons ) In this way, a w’orld of rabonal 
beings (mtindus inteVifiibths) is pos- 
sible as a realm of ends, because of the 
legislabon belonging to all persons as 
members Consequently, every rabonal 
being must act as if he, by his maxims, 
were at all fames a legislative member 
in die universal realm of ends The 
formal pnnciple of these maxims is 
So act as if your maxims should serve 
at the same bme as the universal law 
(of all rabonal beings) A realm of 
ends 15 thus possible only by analog! 
with a realm of nature The former, 
however, is possible only by maxims, 
i e , self-imposed rules, while the lat- 
ter IS possible by laws of efficient 
causes of things externally necessitated 
Regardless of this difference, by an- 
alogy we call the natural whole a realm 
of noture so far ns it is related to ro- 
bonal beings os its end, we do so even 
though the natural whole is looked at 
as a machme Such a realm of ends 
would actually be reahzed through 
maxims whose rule is prescribed to all 
rabonal beings by the categoncal im- 
perahve, if they were universally 
obeyed But a rabonal bemg, though 
he scrupulously follow this maxun. 
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cannot for that reason expect every 
other rational being to be tiue to itj 
nor can he expect the realm of nature 
and Its orderly design to harmonize 
\vith him as a fitting member of a 
realm of ends which is possible through 
himself. That is, he cannot count on 
its favonng his eiqieetation of happi- 
ness Still the law Act according to 
the maxims of a universally legislative 
member of a merely potential realm of 
ends, remains in full force, because it 
commands categorically And just in 
dus hes die paradox that merely the 
digmty of humanity as rabonal nature 
without any end or advantage to be 
gamed by it, and thus respect for a 
mere idea, should serve as the inflex- 
ible precept of the will There is the 
further paradox that the sublimity and 
worlhmess of every rational subject to 
be a legislative member m the realm of 
ends consists precisely in mdependence 
of maxims from all such incentives 
Otherwise he would have to be viewed 
as subject only to the natural law of 
his needs Although the realm of na- 
ture as well as that of ends would be 
thought of as umted under a sover- 
eign, so that the latter would no longer 
remain a mere idea but would receive 
true reahty, the realm of ends would 
undoubtedly gam a strong urge in its 
favor, but its mtnnsic worth would 
not be augmented Regardless of this, 
even the one and only absolute legisla- 
tor would still have to be conceived as 
judgmg the worth of lahocal beings 
only by the dismterested conduct 
which they prescnbe to themselves 
merely from idea [of digmty] The 
essence of thmgs is not changed by 
their external relations, and without 
reference to these relations a man must 
be judged only by what conrtitutes his 
absolute wordi, and this is true who- 
ever bis judge 18, even if it be the Su- 
preme Bemg Morahty is thus die re- 

[Beading plural with Vorlander ] 


lahon of actions to the autonomy of 
the will, 1 e , to possible umversal law- 
givmg by maxims of the will The 
action which can be compatible with 
the autonomy of the will is permitted, 
that which does not agree with it is 
prohibited The will whose maxims 
necessarily are in harmony with the 
laxw of autonomy is a holy will or an 
absolutely good will The dependence 
of a will not absolutely good on the 
pnnciple of autonomy (moral con- 
straint) is obligation Hence obliga- 
tion cannot be apphed to a holy will 
The objective necessity of an action 
from obhgation is called duty 

From what has just been said, it can 
easily be explained how it happens 
tibat, although m the concept of duty 
we thmk of subjection to law, we do 
nevertheless ascribe a certam sub- 
limity and digmty to the person who 
fulfils all his duties For though there 
IS no sublimity m him m so far as he 
IS subject to moral law, yet be is 
sublime m so far as he is legislative 
with reference to the law and subject 
to It only for this reason We have also 
shown above how neitiier fear of nor 
inclination to the law is die mcentive 
which can give a moral worth to 
action, only respect for it can do so 
Out own will, so far as it would act 
onfy under the condition of a umversal 
legislation rendered possible by its 
maxims ~ this will ideally possible for 
us IS die proper object of respect, 
and the digmty of humamty consists 
just m its capacity of givmg umversal 
lav^, although widi the condition that 
It is itself subject to this same legisla- 
tion 

THE AUTONOMY OF THE WILL AS THE 
SOFEEME PJUNCIPLE OP MOEALITY 

Autonomy of the will is that prop- 
erty of It by which it is a law to itself 
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independently of any property of ob- 
jects of volition Hence the principle 
of autonomy is Never ciioose except 
in such a way that the maxims of (he 
choice are comprehended in the same 
volition as a universal law That this 
practical rule is an imperative, that 
IS, diat the will of every rational being 
IS necessarily bound to it as a con- 
dition, cannot be proved by a mere 
analysis of tlie concepts occumng m 
it, because it is a synthebcal propo- 
sition To prove it, we would have to 
go beyond the knowledge of objects 
to a cntical exammahon of the sub- 
ject, 1 e , of the pure practical reason, 
for this synthebcal proposibon whidi 
commands apodichcally must be sus- 
cepbble of being knoivn completely 
a pnon Tins matter, however, does 
not belong m the present section But 
that the pnnaple of autonomv, which 
is now m quesbon, is the sole pnnciple 
of morals can be readily shoMm by 
mere analj'sis of concepts of rooraUt\% 
for by this analysis we find that its 
principle must be a categoncal im- 
perabve and that the imperabve com- 
mands neither more nor less than this 
very autonomy 


THE HETERONOMY OF THE XITLE AS 
THE SOURCE OF ALL SPURIOUS 
PRINCIPLES OF MORALm 


something for the reason that I \m 11 
something else The moral, and there- 
with categorical, imperabve, on the 
other liand, says I should act this or 
that way even though I wll nothmg 
else For example, the former sajs I 
should not he if I wish to keep my 
reputation The latter says 1 should 
not he even though it would not cause 
me the least injury. The latter, there- 
fore, must disregard every object to 
such an extent that it has nbsolutciv 
no influence on the \m11, so that prac- 
bail reason (will) not merely may 
minister to an interest not its own 
but mthcr may show its commanding 
authontv as the supreme legislation 
Thus, for instance, I should seek to 
further the happiness of others, not 
os tliough its realization was any con- 
cern of mine (whether because of 
direct inclination or of some salisfac- 
bon lelated to it indirectly through 
reason), I should do so merely be- 
cause the maxim which excludes it 
from my duly cannot be compre- 
hended as a universal law’ m one and 
the same volition 

OLASSinCATION OF ALL POSSIBLE 
PRlNaPLES OF MORALITY FOLLOXMNC 
FROM THE ASSUMED PRINCTPLB OF 
HETEHONOXfY 


If the Will seeks the law which is t< 
determine it anywhere else than m the 
fitness of Its maxims to its o\vn um 
versal legislabon, and if it thus goe 
outside itself and seeks this law m the 
proper^ of anv of its objects, heteron 
omv always results For then the xvil 
d^ not give itself the law, but the 
object through its relabon to the wil 
gives die law to it This relabon 
whether it rests on mchnabon or or 
inceptions of reason, only admits ol 
hvpothebeal imperabves I should d( 


Here as everywliere m the pure use 
of leason so long as a enbeal examina* 
bon of it IS lacking, human reason at 
first tnes all possible xvrong ways 
before it succeeds m findmg the one 
true way 

All pnnciples which can be taken 
in this point of view are either cm- 
pineal or rabonal The former, dra^vn 
from the principle of happiness, are 
based on physical or moral feehng, the 
latter, draxvn from die principle of 
perfeebon, are based either on iht 
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ratonal concept of pcrfcchon as a 
possible result or on tlie concept of 
an independent perfection (the will 
of God) as the determining cause of 
our wall 

Empincal principles arc not at all 
suited to serve as the basis of moral 
laws For if the basis of the uni- 
vcrsalit)’ by which they should be 
valid for all rational beings without 
distmchon (the unconditional prac- 
tical necessity which is thereby im- 
posed upon them) is derived from a 
particular tendency of human nature 
or the particular circumstance in which 
it IS found, that universality is lost 
But the principle of one’s own hap- 
piness IS the most objectionable of all 
This IS not merely because it is false 
and because expcnence contradicts 
the supposition that well-being is 
always proportional to good conduct, 
nor yet because this pnnciple con- 
tnbutes nothing to the establishment 
of morality, inasmuch as it is a yery 
different thing to male a man happy 
from making him good, and to make 
him prudent and farsighted for his 
own advantage is far from making 
him virtuous Rather, it is because this 
pnnciple supports morality with in- 
centives which undermine it and de- 
stroy all its sublimity, for it puts the 
motives to virtue and those to vice 
in the same class, teachmg us only to 
make a better calculation while ob- 
literatmg the specific difference be- 
tween them On the other hand, diCTe 
IS the alleged special sense, the 
moral feeling The appeal to it is 

^ I count the principle of moral feelmg 
under that of happiness, because emy 
empirical interest promises to contnbute 
to OUT well-being by the agreeableness 
that a thing affords, either directly and 
without a view to future advantage or 
with a view to it We must likewise, 
with Hutcheson, count the principle of 
sympathy with the happmess of others 
under die moral sense which he assumed 


superficial, since those who cannot 
think evpect help from feehng, even 
with respect to that which concerns 
universal laws, tlicy do so even though 
feelings naturally differ so infinitely 
m degree that they are incapable of 
furnishing a uniform standard of the 
good and bad, and also m spite of the 
fact that one cannot vahdly judge 
for others by means of his own feel- 
ing Nevertheless, die moral feelmg 
is nearer to morality and its dignity, 
inasmuch as it pays virtue the honor 
of asenbing the satisfaction and esteem 
for her directly to morahty, and does 
not, as it were, say to her face that it 
IS not her beauty but only our ad- 
vantage which attaches us to her 

Among the rational principles of 
morality, there is the ontological con- 
cept of perfection It is empty, ra- 
dciimte, and consequently useless for 
findmg in the immeasurable field of 
possible reahty the greatest possible 
sum which IS smtahle to us, and, in 
specifically distinguishing the realitv 
which is here in question from all 
other reality, it inevitably tends to 
move in a circle and cannot avoid 
tocidy presupposing the morality which 
It ought to explam Nevertheless, it is 
better than die theological concept, 
which denves morality from a most 
perfect divine will It is better not 
merely because we cannot mtuit its 
perfection, having rather to derive it 
only from our own concepts of which 
morahty itself is foremost, but also 
because if we do not so derive it (and 
to do so would mvolve a most flagrant 
circle m eiqilanation), the only le- 
mainmg concept of die divine will is 
made up of the attnbutes of desire for 
^ory and dominion combined with 
the awful conceptions of might and 
vengeance, and any system of ethics 
based on diem would be directiy op- 
posed to morahty. 

But if 1 had to choose behveen the 
concept of the mmal sense and diat 
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of perfechon in general (neither of 
which at any rate weakens morality, 
although they arc not capable of 
serving as its foundations), I would 
decide for the latter, because it pre- 
serves the indefinite idea (of a will 
good m itself) free from corruption 
imhl it can be more narrowly defined 
It at least withdraw's the deci<iian of 
the question &om sensibilitv and 
bnngs it to the court of pure reason, 
although it does not even here decide 
the question 

For the rest, I think that I may be 
excused from a lengthy refutation of 
all these doctnnes It is so easy, and 
presumably so well understood even 
by those whose office requires them to 
decide for one of these theories (since 
the hearers would not tolerate suspen- 
sion of judgment), that such a refuta- 
bon would be only superfluous work 
What interests us more, however, is to 
know that all these principles set up 
nodung other than the heteronomy of 
the \vill as the first ground of morahty 
and thus necessarily miss their aim 

In every case m which an object of 
the ^vlll must be assumed as presenb- 
mg the rule which is to detennme the 
ivill, the rule is nothing else but 
heteronomy The imperabve m this 
case IS condibonal, statmg that if or 
because one wills this object, one 
should act thus or so Therefore the 
imperabve can never command mo- 
rally, that IS, categoncally The ob- 
ject may determine the will by means 
of mdinahon, as in the prmciple of 
one’s own happmess, or by means of 
reason directed to objects of our pos- 
sible volibon m general, as m the 
prmciple of perfeebon, but the ivill 
m these cases never determmes itself 
direcfly by the concepfaou of the 
“®hon itseU hut only by the mcenbve 
which the foreseen result of the achon 
mc^ m die ivill — that is, “I ought 
to do somethmg because I ^vlll some- 
thing else And here shll another law 


must be assumed in my person as the 
basis of this imperabve, it would be 
a law by which I would ncccssanly 
will that other thmg, but this law 
would again require an impcrab>c to 
rcshict this maxim Since the con- 
ception of an object commensurate to 
our power incites in tbo xviD an im- 
pulse according to the natural cborac- 
tensbe of our person, this impulse 
belongs to the nature of die subject 
(cidicr to the sensibility, i c , mclina- 
bon and taste, or to understanding and 
reason which faculbcs, according to 
the parbcular consbtubon of then* 
nature, take pleasure in exercising 
lliemsclves on an object) It follow's 
that It would he really nature that 
would give the law As a law of 
nature, known and proved by experi- 
ence, It would be conbngcnt and there- 
fore unfit to be an apodicbcal pracbcal 
rule such as the moral rule must be 
Such a law nlwnxs represents heteron- 
omy of the will, the will does not 
give itself the law, but an e\“tcrnal 
impulse gives it to the will according 
to the nature of the subject which is 
adapted to receive it 

TTie absolutely good xviU, die prin- 
ciple of which must be a categorical 
imperabve, is thus undetermined wath 
reference to any objects It contains 
only die form of vohbon m general, 
and dus form is autonomy This is, 
die capability of the maxims of every 
good xvill to make themselves universal 
laws IS itself the sole law which the 
wdl of every rahonal bemg imposes 
on itself, and it does not need to 
support tills on any mcenbve or in- 
terest 

How such a synthebcal pracbcal 
a pnon proposibon is possible and 
xvhy it IS necessary is a problem 
whose solubon does not he widun die 
boundaries of the metaphysics of 
morals Moreover, we have not here 
affirmed its truth, and even less pro- 
fessed to command a proof of it We 
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showed only through the development 
of the universnlly received concept of 
morals that autonomy of the vnW is 
una^Oldahly connected with it, or 
rather that it is its foundation \Vho- 
ever, therefore, holds morality to be 
something real and not a chimerical 
idea \vithout truth must also concede 
Its principle which has been adduced 
here Consequently, this section was 
merely analytical, like the first To 
prove that morality is not a mere 
phantom of tlie mmd — and if the 
categorical imperative, and wth it the 
autonomy of the will, is true and 
absolutely necessary as an a pnon 
pnnciple, it follows that it is no 
phantom — requires that a synthebcal 
use of pure pracbcal reason is possible. 
But we must not venture on this proof 
without first makmg a enbeal examma- 
bon of this faculty of reason In the 
last seebon we shall give the prmcipal 
features of such an exammabon that 
will be sufficient for our purpose 


THIRD SECTION 

T^lANSmON FROM THE M^APBCYSKS 
OF Morals to the Critical Ex- 
amination OF Pure Prac- 
tical Reason 

THE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM IS THE 
BLY TO THE EXPLANATION OF 
THE AUTONOMY OF THE WILL 

As will IS a kind of causality of 
living bemgs so far as they are rabonal, 
freedom would be that property of 
this causality by which it can be 
effecbve todependently of foreign 
causes determining it, just as natural 
necessity is the property of the 


causality of all irrational beings by 
which they are determmed to acfavity 
by the mfiuence of foreign causes. 

The preceding defimbon of freedom 
is negabve and therefore affords no 
insight into its essence But a posibve 
concept of freedom flows from it 
which IS so much the richer and more 
fruitful Since the conc^t of a 
causality entails that of laws accoidmg 
to which sometlung, le, tire effect, 
must be established through some- 
thing else which we call cause, it 
follows that freedom is by no means 
lawless even though it is not a property 
of the will accordmg to laws of na- 
tum Rather, it must be a causality 
according to immutable laws, but of 
a peculiar kmd Otherwise a free ^vill 
would be an absurdity Natural neces- 
sity IS, as we have seen, a beteronomy 
of efficient causes, for every effect is 
possible only according to the law that 
somethmg determmes the efficient 
cause to its causahty ^at eke, then, 
can the freedom of the will be but 
autonomy, i e , the property of the 
will to be a law to itself? The propo- 
sibon that the will is a law to itself 
in all its acbons, however, only ex- 
presses die pnnmple that we should 
act accordmg to no odier maxim than 
diat which can also have itself as a 
universal law for its object And this 
is just the formula of the categoncal 
unpeiabve and the pnnciple of mo- 
rality Therefore a free will and a will 
under moral laws are idenbcal 

Thus if freedom of the will is pre- 
supposed, morality together with its 
principle follows from it by the mere 
analysis of its concept But the pnn- 
ciple IS nevertheless a synthebcal 
proposibon, an absolutely good will is 
one whose maxim can always mclude 
Itself as a umversal law It is syn- 
diebcal because by analysis of the 
concept of an absolutely good will that 
property of the maxim cannot be 
found Such synthebed proposibons. 
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however, are possible onlv by the fact 
that both cogmbons are connected 
through their union with a third in 
which both of them are to be found 
The positive concept of freedom 
furnishes this third cognition which 
cannot be, as m tlie case of plu'sical 
causes, the nature of the sensuous 
world, m the concept of which we find 
conjomed the concepts of sometiung 
as cause in relation to something else 
as effect We cannot vet show’ directhr 
w’hat this third cognition is to whidi 
freedom directs us and of which we 
ha^e an a pnon idea, nor can we 
explain the deduction of the concept 
of freedom from pure practical reason 
and therewith die possibilih of a 
categorical imperative For this some 
further preparation is needed 


FnEnK)>f IsIUST BE PRESUPPOSED AS 

THE PROPERTY OF THE \MLL OF 
AU. RATIONAL BElN'GS 

It is not enough to ascribe freedom 
to our will, on any grounds whatever, 
if we do not dso ha\e suffiaent 
grounds for attributing it to all rabonal 
beings For since morabty serves as 
a law for us onlv as rabonal beings, 
moralit) must hold valid for oh 
rabonal beings, and since it must be 
denied cxclusixcl) from the propwtv 
of freedom, freedom as the propert)' of 
the will of all rabonal beings must be 
demonstrated And U does not suffice 
to proie It from certain alleged e\- 
pencnccs of human nature (which is 
indeed impossible, as it can be proved 
R pnon), but we must prove it 
as belonging generally to the activity 
of rational beings endowed with a will 
Now 1 sn\ that even being which 
ennnot act otherwise than under the 
u'la of frewlom is thercb> rcalU free 
m a pnclicil respect Thitisiosiv, 
all laws which ore mseparabh bound 


with freedom hold for it just as if its 
will were proved free in itself by 
dieorehcal philosophy ^ Now I affirm 
Uiat WT must necessanlv grant that 
ei’crv rabonal being w'ho has a will 
also has the idea of freedom and that 
it acts onlv’ under tins idea For m 
such a being we think of a reason 
which IS pracbcal, i e , a reason which 
has causahtv’ vntii respect to its ob- 
ject Now we cannot conceive of a 
reason which consaously responds to 
a bidding from die outside witii re- 
spect to Its judgments, for then the 
subject would attnbute the detennma- 
bon of its power of judgment not to 
reason but to an impulse Keason must 
regard itself as the author of its prm- 
aples, mdependentlv of foreign in- 
fluences, consequently, as pracbcal 
reason or as the wiU of a rabonal 
being, it must regard itself as free 
That is to say, the will of a rabonal 
being can be a will of its own only 
under the idea of freedom, and there- 
fore m a pracbcal pomt of view such 
a will must be asenbed to nil rabonal 
beings 


OF THE INTEREST ATTACHINC TO 
THE IDEAS OF MORALITY 

We have finnllv reduced tiie definite 
concept of morabty to the idea of 
freedom, but we could not prov'e free- 
dom to be real m ourselves and m 

-®I follow this method of assuming 
tliat freedom only ideally assumed bv 
rational bemgs ns the basis of their 
a^ons 15 sufficient to our purpose, be- 
cause I vnih to avoid having to prove 
freedom also m its theorehcal aspect For 
if the litter IS left unproved, the Iv'vs 
winch would obligate a being vvlio was 
realU free would hold for i being vvho 
cinnol let except under the iden of his 
own freedom Tims we can escape lure 
fnnn the onus which presses on tlic 
thcorv 
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liuman nature We only saw that we &an had been done before But with 


must presuppose it if we would think 
of a being as rational and conscious 
of his causahty witii respect to actions, 
tliat IS, as endowed with a will, and 
so we find that on the very same 
grounds we must ascribe to each being 
endowed with reason and will the 
property of determining himself to 
action imder tiie idea of freedom 
From presupposmg this idea [of 
freedom] there followed also con- 
sciousness of a law to act so that the 
subjective prmciples of actions, i e, 
maxims, m every instance must be so 
chosen that they can hold also as ob- 
jective, 1 e , universal, principles, and 
thus can serve as prmaples for the 
universal laws we give But why 
should I subject myself as a rational 
being, and thereby all other hem^ 
endowed with reason, to this law? I 
will admit that no mterest impels me 
to do so, for that would then give 
no categorical imperative But I must 
nevertheless take an interest in it and 
see how it comes about, for this 
“ought” 18 properly a "would" that is 
valid for every rational bemg pro- 
vided reason is practical for him with- 
out hindrance [i e, exclusively de- 
termined his action] For beings who 
like ourselves are affected by the 
senses as incentives different from rea- 
son and who do not always do that 
which reason for itself alone v'ould 
have done, that necessity of action is 
expressed onlv as an “ought." The sub- 
jective necessity is thus distinguished 
from the objective 
It therefore seems that the moral 
law, i c , the principle of the auton- 
om>’ of the will, IS, properly speak- 
ing, onlv presupposed m the idea of 
freedom, as if ^\e could not pro'c 
Us rcaiitv and objective ncccssiti In 
Itself En on if lint \\ cre so, n c n ould 
h.wc still giined something because 
\sc nould at least Ime defined the 
genuine principle more accuratcK 


regard to its vaUdity and to die prac- 
tical necessity of subjection to it, we 
would not have advanced a single 
step, for vve could give no satisfactory 
answer to anyone who asked us why 
the universahty of our maxim as of 
a law had to be the restricting con- 
dition of our action We could not 
tell on what is based the worth we 
asenbe to actions of this kmd — a 
worth so great that there can be no 
higher mterest, nor could we tell how 
It happens that man believes it is only 
through this that he feels his own 
personal worth, m contrast to which 
the worth of a pleasant or unpleasant 
condition is to be regarded as nothing 
We do find sometimes that wc can 
take an interest m a personal quality 
which involves no [personal] interest 
in any [external] condition, prowded 
only that [possession of] this quality 
makes us capable of participating in 
the [desired] condition m case reason 
were to effect the allotment of It That 
IS, mere worthiness to be happy even 
widiout the motive of participating in 
it can interest of itself But this ludg- 
sient 15 m fact onlv the effect of the 
already assumed importance of moral 
Ia^vs (if by die idea of freedom we 
detach ourselves from every empirical 
interest). But that we ought to detach 
ouiscKes, 1 e, regard ourselves as 
free m acting and yet as subject to 
certain laws, in order to find a worth 
merely m our person which would 
compensate for the loss of c\'cr\ thing 
which makes our situation desirable — 
how this IS possible and hcncc on what 
grounds the moral law' obligates us 
wre still cannot see in this wa\ 

We must openlv confess that there 
IS a kind of circle here from which 
it seems that there is no escape Wc 
assume that w o nre free m the order of 
efficient causes so Uiat we can couccnc 
of ourselves .is subject to moral laws 
in the order of ends And then wc 
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think of ourselves as subject to these 
la\vs because we have ascribed free- 
dom of the ^vlIl to ourselves This is 
circular because freedom and self- 
legislaboD of the will are both auton- 
omy and thus are reciprocal concepts, 
and for that reason one of them can- 
not be used to explain the other and 
to furnish a ground for it At most 
they can he used for the logical pur- 
pose of brmging apparently difierent 
concephons of tiie same object under 
a single concept (as we reduce dif- 
ferent fractions of die same value to 
the lowest common terms) 

One recourse, however, remains 
open to us, namely, to mquire whether 
we do not assume a different stand- 
pomt when we think of ourselves 
as causes a pnon efBcient dirougb 
freedom from that which we occupy 
when we conceive of ourselves in the 
light of our actions as effects which 
we see before our eyes 
The foUmvmg remark requires no 
subtle reflechon, and we may suppose 
that even the commonest understand- 
mg can make it, though it does so, 
after its feshion, by an obscure discern- 
ment of judgment wluch it calk feel- 
mg all concephons, hke those of the 
senses, which come to us without our 
choice enable us to know the objects 
only as they affect us, while what they 
are in themselves remams unknown 
to us, therefore, as regards this kmd of 
conception, even -with the closest at- 
tenhon and clearness which under- 
standing may ever bnng to them wc 
can attam only to knowledge of ap- 
pearances and never to knowledge of 
things in diemselves As soon as this 
dishnchon is once made (perhaps 
merely because of a nohced d^erence 
beh\een concephons which are ©ven 
to us from somewhere else and to 
which we are passive and those which 
we produce only from ourselves and 
m which \ve show our own acfavity), 
it follows of itself that we must as- 


sume behind the appearances some- 
tlimg else which is not appearance, 
namely, things-m-tliemsclves, we do 
so aldiough wc must admit that we 
cannot approach them more closciv 
and can never know what they are m 
diemselves, since they can never be 
known b> us e\cept as they affect us 
This must furnish a dishnchon, though 
a crude one, between a world of sen'ie 
and a world of understanding The 
former, b> differences m tlie sensuous 
faculhes, can he very different among 
various observers, while the latter 
W'hich is its foundahon, remains al- 
ways flie same A man may not pre- 
sume to know even himself as he really 
IS by knowing himself tiirough inner 
sensahon For since he does not, 
as it were, produce himself or derive 
his concept of hunself a pnon but 
only empincally, it is natural that he 
obtains his Imowledge of himself 
through inner sense and conseguendy 
onW through the appearance of his 
nature and the Nvay m which his con- 
sciDusness is affected But beyond die 
charactensbc of his own subject which 
is compounded of these mere appear^ 
ances, be necessarily assumes some- 
dung eke as its basis, namely, his 
ego as it 15 m itself Thus m respect 
to mere percephon and recephi’ity to 
sensahons he must count himself as 
belongmg to the world of sense, but 
in respect to that which may be pure 
activity in himself (i e , m respect to 
tiiat which reaches consciousness di- 
lecdy and not by affeebng the senses) 
he must reckon himself as belongmg 
to die mtellechial world But he has 
no further knowledge of that ivorld 
To such a conclusion the thinkmg 
man must come with respect to all 
things which may present themselves 
to him Presumably it is to be met 
widi m the commonest understanding 
which, as IS well known, is very much 
indmed to expect behmd the objects 
of the senses something eke mvisible 
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anti acImR nf ttsflf, B«1 s\ich an 
wncUrKtnndmR spoils l\ W tn’Ing 
to mnlc tl»r mvtnWi' ngiin vn^imw, 
). c . to tmlc it an ohiecl of mlintion. 
Thn^ common tmilr r^lantlmp Becomes 
not in till) Bast ni^cr 

N'ow man realU finrl< m l«m<cU a 
facnltx h\ wlucb he him* 

self from all other thmf*!, even from 
him'clf •JO far ns he is nffcctctl hy 
objects Tins fncnltv is reason As a 
pure spontaneous nctisilN it is even 
dwtcil alxivc untlcrstnnclinp Kor 
thmigh the htttr is also a spontanemis 
actiMlv anti does ntil. lAc sense* 
merely contain conceptions w Inch an<c 
onl> when one is affected h> things, 
being passive, it nevorlhelcss cannot 
produce by its nctivitv am other con- 
cepts than those which serve to bring 
the sensuous conceptions under rules 
and Ihcrebv to unite them in one 
consdousness. Without this use of 
sensibility it would not think at all, 
while, on the other hand, reason shows 
such a pure spontaneity in the ease of 
ideas that far transcends cvciy- 
Uung that sensibility can give to con- 
sciousness and shows its cliicf oc- 
cupation in distinguishing the world 
of sense from the world of understand- 
ing, thereby prcscnbing limits to the 
understanding itself. 

For this reason a rational bemg 
must regard hunsclf as intelligence 
(and not from the side of bis lower 
powers), as bclongmg to the world 
of understanding and not to thot of 
the senses. Thus he has two stond- 
pomts from which he can consider 
himself and recognize the laws of die 

2^ [Kant wrote cr ijim, which gives 
no tenahio meaning Adickes suggested 
sie ihr = reason to reason But 
as sensibility does not give material to 
reason, at least directly, Vorlandei and 
die Cassirer cd read sio ,ihm, and 
they are followed here ] 


emplojineiU of his powers and con- 
ccqucntlv of all his actions, first, ns 
liclonging to tlip world of sense, under 
laws of nature (lieloronomv), and, 
second, as belonging to the intelligible 
world under laws w'hicli, independent 
of nature, arc not cmpmcnl but 
founded only on reason. 

As a rational being and thus as 
ludonging to the intelligible world, 
m.nn cannot think of the causnbty of 
his own wall except under the idea of 
freedom, for independence from the 
determining c.auses of llie world of 
sense (an independence which reason 
must always asenhe to itself) is free- 
dom The concept of autonomy is in- 
separably connected w'lth the idea 
of freedom, and with the latter there 
is inseparably bound the universal 
pnnciplc of morahtv, whicli ideally is 
the ground of all actions of rabonal 
beings, )ust ns natural law is the 
ground of all appearances 

Now we have removed the suspicion 
which we raised that there might be a 
hidden circle in our reasoning from 
freedom to autonomy and from the 
latter to the moral law Tins suspicion 
WTis that w’c l.iid down the idea of 
freedom for the sake of the moral 
law in order later to denve free- 
dom from it, and that we were thus 
unable to give any ground for the law, 
presenting it only os a petitio prfncipii 
that well-disposed minds would gladly 
allow us but which we could never ad- 
vance as a demonstrable proposition 
But we now see that, if we think of 
ourselves as free, we transport our- 
selves mto the intelligible world as 
members of it and know the autonomy 
of the will together with its con- 
sequence, morahty, while, if we ^b^T^lr 
of ourselves as obbgated, we consider 
ourselves as belongmg bodi to the 
world of sense and at the same twYia 
to the mtelhgible world 
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HOW IS A CATEGORICAL iMPERATIVn 
POSSIBLE? 

The rational being counts himself, 
qua mtelhgence, as belongmg to the 
mtelhgible world, and only os an 
efficient cause belonging to it does he 
call his causahty a ivill On the other 
side, hoNvever, he is conscious of him- 
self as a part of the world of sense 
in which lus actions are found as mere 
appearances of that causality But we 
do not discern how they are possible 
on the basis of that causahty which 
we do not know, rather, those artions 
must be regarded as determined hy 
other appearances, namely, desires 
and mclinabons, belonging to the 
U’orld of sense As a mere member 
of the mtelhgible world, all my achons 
would completely accord wdi the 
principle of the autonomy of the pure 
Will, and as a part only of die world 
of sense ivould they have to be as- 
sumed to conform wholly to the na- 
tural law of desires and mchnahons 
and thus to the heteronomy of nature 
(The former acbons would rest on the 
supreme pnnciple of morahty, and the 
latter on that of happiness ) But since 
the mtelhgible world contams die 
ground of the world of sense and 
hence of its laivs, the mtelhgible world 
15 (and must be conceived as) direcdy 
legislative for my niU, which belongs 
wholly to the mtelhgible world There- 
fore I recogmze myself qm mtelh- 
gence as subject to the hiw of the 
world of imderstandmg and to die 
autonomy of the svill That is, I 
recogmze mvself as subject to the 
law of reason which contams m die 
idea of freedom the law of die in- 
telh^ble world, while at the same tone 
I must acknowledge that I am a being 
whicb belongs to the world of sense 
Therefore I must regard the laws of 
the mtelhgible world as imperatives 


for mo, and achons m accord ivith tl 
principle as duties 

Thus categorical imperatives a 
possible because the idea of frccdo 
makes me a member of an intelhgib 
world Consequently, if 1 ^'c^c 
member of only that world, all n 
actions would always be in accordnni 
with the autonomy of the wll B' 
smee I mtuit myself at the same bn 
as a member of the ivorld of sense, n 
acbons ought to conform to it, ar 
this categoncal might presents o 
tbclic a pnon proposition, since b 
sides m\ mil affected by mv sensuoi 
desires diere is added the idea of d 
will as pure, practical of itself, an 
belonging to the inlclhgible work 
wluch according to reason contaii 
die supreme condition of the formi 
(sensuousK affected) wall It is sanik 
to the manner m which concepts i 
the understanding, which of then 
selves mean nothmg but laNvful fon 
in general, arc add^ to the intmtior 
of the sensuous world, thus rende 
mg possible a pnon s>’nthetic prupi 
sihons, on which all Imow’lodge of 
system of nature rests 
The practical use of common huma 
reason confirms the correctness of th 
deduchon ^\^lc^ we present examph 
of honestj' of purpose, of steadfostnei 
m following good maxims, and r 
sympathy and general benevolenc 
even with great sacrifice of advantage 
and comfort, there is no man, not eve 
the most malicious villain (provide 
he IS otlierwise accustomed to usin 
his reason), who does not wish the 
he also might have these quahbe! 
But because of his inchnafaons and im 
pulses he cannot bnng this about, yc 
at die some time he wishes to be fie 
from such inchnations which ar 
burdensome even to himself He thu 
proves that, wth a will free from al 
impulses of sensibiUty, he in thougli 
transfers himself into an order o 
dungs altogether different from diat o 
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his desires in the field of sensibility. 
He cannot c\pect to obtain by that 
wish any gratification of desires nor 
any condibon which would satisfy lus 
real or even irnagined inclinations, for 
the idea itself, which elicits this wish 
from him, would lose its pre-eminence 
if he had any such expectation He 
can expect only a greater inner worth 
of his person He imagines him- 
self to be this better person when 
he transfers himself to the stand- 
point of a member of the intel- 
ligible world to which he is in- 
voluntarily impelled by the idea of 
freedom, i e , independence from the 
determining causes of the world of 
sense, and from this standpoint he is 
conscious of a good will, which on his 
own confession constitutes the law for 
his bad iviU as a member of the world 
of sense He acknowledges the au- 
dionty of this law even while trans- 
gressing It The moral ought is there- 
fore his own vohbon as a member of 
the intelligible world, and it Is con- 
ceived by him as an ought only m so 
far as he regards himself at the same 
time as a member of the world of 
sense 


ON THE EXTBEME LIMIT OF ALL 
PHACnCAL rntLOSOPHT 

In respect to their will, all men think 
of themselves as free Hence arise all 
judgments of actions as being such 
as ought to have been done, although 
they were not done But this freedom 
IS not an cmpmcal concept and can- 
not be such, for it stall remams even 
though eicpenence shows die contrary 
of the demands which are necessanly 
conceived as consequences of the sup- 
position of freedom On the other 
hand, it is equally necessary that 
everythmg which happens should be 
inexorably determmedby natural laws. 


and this natural necessity is likewise 
no empmeal concept, because it im- 
plies the concept of necessity and thus 
of a pnon knowledge But this con- 
cept of a system of nature is con- 
firmed by experience, and it is m- 
cvitably presupposed if expenence, 
which IS knowledge of the objects of 
the senses interconnected by universal 
laws, is to be possible. Therefore free- 
dom is only an idea of reason whose 
objective reality in itself is doubtful, 
while nature is a concept of the under- 
standing which shows and necessanly 
must show its reality by examples of 
expenence 

There now anses a dialectic of 
reason, since the freedom asenbed to 
the wdl seems to stand m contradic- 
tion to natural necessity At this part- 
ing of the ways reason m its specula- 
tive purpose finds the way of natural 
necessity more well-beaten and usable 
than that of freedom, but ui its prac- 
tical purpose the footpadi of freedom 
is the only one on which it is possible 
to make use of reason in our conduct. 
Hence it is as impossible for the 
subtlest philosophy as for the com- 
monest reasonmg to argue freedom 
away Philosophy must therefore as- 
sume that no true contradiction will 
be found between freedom and natural 
necessity m the same human actions, 
for it cannot give up the concept of 
nature any more than that of freedom. 

Hence even if we should never be 
able to conceive how freedom is pos- 
sible, at least this apparent contradic- 
tion must be convmcmgly eradicated 
Tor if even the diought of freedom 
coiUradicts itself or nature, which is 
equally necessary, it would have to be 
surrendered m competition with na- 
tural necessity 

But It would be impossible to escape 
this contradiction if the subject, which 
seems to himself free, thought of him- 
self in the same sense or m the same 
relationship when he calls himself free 
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as when he assumes that m the same 
action he is subject to natural law 
Therefore it is an inescapable task of 
speculative philosophy to show at least 
that its illusion about the contradic- 
tion rests in the fact that we [do 
not]^ think of man m a different sense 
and relationship when we call him free 
from that in which we consider him 
as a part of nature and subject to its 
laws It must show not onlv that they 
can very well coexist but also diat 
they must be ffiought of as necessarily 
united m one and the same subject, 
for otherwise no ground could be 
given why we should burden reason 
with an idea which, though it may 
without contradiction be united wth 
another that is sufBciently established, 
nevertheless involves us m a perplexity 
which sorely embarrasses reason m ite 
speculative use This duly is imposed 
only on speculative philosophy, so 
that it may clear the way for practical 
philosophy Thus the philosopher has 
no choice as to whether he will re- 
move the apparent contradiction or 
leave it untouched, for in the ktter 
case the dieory of it would be bonum 
vacans, into the possession of which 
the fatalist can nglitly enter and drive 
all morality from its alleged property 
as occupying it \vithout title 
Yet we cannot say here that we have 
reached the begmnmgs of practical 
philosophy For the settlement of the 
controversy does not belong to practical 
philosophy, as the latter only demands 
from speculative reason that it put an 
end to the discord in which it ot- 
tangles itself m theoretical questions, 
so that practical reason may have rest 
and secunty from outer attacks which 
could dispute it the ground on which 
it desires to erect its edifice 
The title to freedom of the wiH 
claimed by common reason is based 
^ ff’ollowing the suggestion of R F A 
Hoer^e, Mind, XLV (new ser, 1936), 
127-28 ] 


on the consciousness and the con- 
ceded presupposition of the Independ- 
ence of reason from merely subjec- 
tively determining causes which to- 
gether constitute what belongs only 
to sensation, being comprehended 
under the general name of sensibilitv 
Man, who in this way regards himself 
ns intelligence, puls himself in a 
different order of things and in a re- 
ktionship to determining grounds of 
on altogether different kind when he 
thinks of himself ns intelligence with 
a will and thus ns endowed wth 
causality, compared with that other 
order of things and that other set 
of determining grounds which become 
relevant when he perceives himself 
ns a phenomenon in the world of 
sense (ns he really is also) and sub- 
mits his causality to external determi- 
nation according to natural laws Now 
he soon realizes that both can subsist 
together - indeed, that thev must. For 
there is not tlie least contradiction 
between a thing in appearance (as 
belonging to the world of sense) being 
subject to certain hws from which it is 
independent os a thing or a being m 
itself That it must Hunk of ilself in 
this twofold manner rests, with re- 
gard to the first, on the consciousness 
of Itself as on object affected through 
the senses, and, wth regard to what is 
required by the second, on the con- 
sciousness of itself as mtclhgence, i e , 
ns independent from sensuous impres- 
sions in the use of reason and Uius as 
belonging to the mtelligible world 
This IS why man claims to possess 
a Will which does not let him become 
accountable forwhat belongs merely to 
his desires and inclmations, but thinks 
of actions, whicli can be done only by 
disregarding all desires and sensuous 
attractions, as possible and indeed 
necessary for him The causahty of 
these actions lies m him as an intelli- 
gence and in effects and actions m 
accordance with principles of an m- 
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telligible world, of which he knows 
only that reason alone and indeed 
pure reason independent of sensibility 
gives the law m it Moreover, since 
it is only as intelhgence that he is his 
proper self (being as man only ap- 
pearance of himself), he knows that 
diose laws apply to him directly and 
categoncally, so that that to which 
mclinations and impulses and hence 
the entire nature of the world of sense 
mate him cannot in the least impair 
the laws of his vohtion as an mtelli- 
gence He does not even hold bmself 
reqionsible for these inchnabons and 
impulses or attribute them to bis 
proper self, i e , bis will, though he 
does ascribe to his will the mdulgence 
which he may grant to them when he 
permits them an mfluence on bis 
maxims to die detriment of the ra- 
donal laws of his will 
When practical reason thinks itself 
mto an intelligible world, it does m 
no way transcend its himts It would 
do so, however, if it tned to mtuit or 
feel itself into it The intelligible world 
is only a negative thought with respect 
to the world of sense, which does not 
give reason any laws for determining 
the will It is positive only in the 
smgle pomt that freedom as negative 
determination is at the same tune 
coimected with a positive faculty and 
even a causality of reason This 
causahty we call a will to act so that 
the prmciple of actions will accord 
with die essential charactensbc of a 
rational cause, i e , wth the condition 
of universal vaUdity of a maxim as a 
law But if it were to borrow an object 
of die Will, 1 e , a motive, from die 
mtelhgible world, it wcruld overst^ 
its boundaries and pretend to be ac- 
quamted with somethmg of which it 
Imows nothing The concept of a 
world of understandmg is therefore 
only a standpoint which reason sees 
itself forced to take outside appear- 
ances, in order to diink of itself as 


practical. If the influences of sen- 
sibility were determining for man, this 
would not be possible, but it is neces- 
sary unless he is to be demed the con- 
saousness of himself as an mtelli- 
gence, and thus as a rational and 
rationally active cause, i e, a cause 
actmg m freedom Ths thought cer- 
temly imphes the idea of an order and 
legislation different from that of na- 
tural mechanism which applies to the 
world of sense, and it makes necessary 
the concept of an mtelhgible worl4 
the whole of rational bemgs as thmgs- 
m-themselves But it does not give us 
the least occasion to think of it other 
dian accordmg to its formal condition 
only, 1 e , the universality of the maxim 
of the will as law and thus the auton- 
omy of the will, which alone is con- 
sistent with freedom All laws, on the 
other hand, which are directed to an 
object make for heteronomy, which 
only belongs to natural laws and which 
can apply only to the world of sense 
But reason would overstep all its 
bounds if It undertook to explam how 
pure reason can be pracbcat which is 
the same problem as explaimng how 
freedom is possible 
For we can explam nothmg but 
wbat we can reduce to laws whose 
object can be given m some possible 
experience But freedom is a mere 
idea, the objecbve reahty of which 
can m no way be shown according to 
natural laws or in any possible ex- 
perience Smce no example m ac- 
cordance with any analogy can support 
it, it can never be comprehended or 
even imagined It holds only as die 
necessary presupposibon of reason in 
a bemg diat beheves itself conscious 
of a will, 1 e, of a faculty different 
from the mere faculty of desire, or a 
faculty of determmmg itself to act as 
intelligence and thus accordmg to laws 
of reason mdependenUy of natural in- 
stincts But where detenmnabon ac- 
cordmg to natural laws comes to an 
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end, there too all e^lanation ceases, 
and nothing remains but defense, i e , 
refutation of the objechons of those 
who pretend to ha\e seen deeper into 
the essence of things and therefore 
boldly declare freedom to be im- 
possible We can only show them that 
the supposed contradicbon they have 
discovered hes nowhere else than m 
their necessanly regarding man as ap- 
pearance in order to make natural law 
valid widi respect to human acbons 
And now when >\e require them to 
think of him qua mtclligence as a 
thmg-m-itself, they sbll persist in con- 
sidering him as appearance Ob- 
viouslv, then, the separabon of his 
causahty (his wU) from all natural 
laws of the orld of sense in one and 
the same subject is a contradicbon, 
but this disappears when tbev recon- 
sider and confess, as is reasonable, 
that bebmd the appearances things-in- 
themselves must stand as their hidden 
ground and that we cannot eitpect ^e 
law of the acbvits’ of these grounds 
to be the same as those under which 
their appearances stand 
The subjechie impossibibt>' of ex- 
plaining the freedom of the \n\} is 
the same as the impossibibty of dis- 
covenng and explaining an interest ^ 
which man can take in moral law 
Neverdieless, he does actually take an 
mterest m them, and the foundabon 
m us of this mterest we call the moral 
feelmg This moral feelmg has been 
erroneouslv construed by some as the 

laterest is diat by which reason be- 
comes prachcal, i e , a cause determining 
the will We diereforo say only of a 
rahonal being that he takes an interest 
m somethmg, irrahonal creatures fed 
on!\ sensuous impulses A direct interest 
in the action is taken by reason onl> if 
the um\ersal \ahdity of its maxun is a 
sufficient determinmg ground of the ^vllI 
Onl> such an mterest is pure But if 
reason can determine the will only by 
means of another object of desire or 


standard for our moral judgment, 
whereas it must rather be regarded as 
the subjects e effect which the law 
has upon the will to wbich reason 
alone gives objecbxc grounds 
In order to will that wdiich reason 
alone prescribes to the sensuously af- 
fected rahonal being as that which be 
ought to will, ccrtainl) there is re- 
quired a power of reason to insbl a 
feeling of pleasure or satisfacbon in 
the fulfilment of duty, and hence there 
must be a causality of reason to de- 
termine tlic sensibility m accordance 
with its own pnnciples But it is 
wholK impossible to discern, i c , to 
make a pnon conceivable, how a mere 
thought containing nothing sensuous is 
to produce a sensabon of pleasure or 
displeasure For that is a parbcular 
land of causality of which, as of all 
causahty, we cannot determme am- 
thmg a pnon but must consult erpe- 
nence only But since expenenoe can 
exemplify the relaUon of cause to 
effect only as subsisbng bebveen two 
objects of e:q>enence, w’hilc here pure 
reason by mere ideas (which furnish 
no object for expenence) is to be the 
cause of an effect which does lie m 
expenence, an explanabon of how’ and 
w’hv the unw ersahtv of the maxim as 
law’ (and hence morality) mlcrests us 
IS complete!} impossible for us men 
Only this much is certain that it is 
valid for us not because it interests us 
(for that is heteronomy and depend- 
ence of pracbcal reason on sensibihtv, 

under the presupposition of n parbculv 
feebng of the subject, reason takes merdv 
on indirect interest m the acbon, and 
smee reason for itsdf alone without ex- 
peience can discover neither objects of 
the will nor a particuhir feelmg which 
hes at its root, tiiat indirect interest w ould 
be only empirical and not a pure mterest 
of reason The logical interest of reason 
in advancmg its insights is never direct 
but rather presupposes purposes for which 
ffiej ore to be used 
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1 e., on n footing, Jind ihiK il 
could never be moratb lepidatnc) 
but tbit il inlorcsl^ us becaiiso \i is 
\ahd for us ns men. innsmuch fts it 
tws arisen from our will as intelligence 
and lienee from our proper self, but 
what belongs to mere njipe.irancc is 
ncccssanU subordinated bv reason to 
the nahirc of the Ibmcun-itsclf 
Tims the (piestion. "lion is a calc- 
goncal irapcratuc possible?’ can bo 
answered to tins extent We can cilo 
ibe onU presupposition under winch 
It IS alone possible This is the idea of 
freedom, and we can discern the nc- 
ccssilv of this presupposition wludi 
is sufllcicnt to the practical use of 
reason, i c , to the comnclion of the 
\ahdity of this impcraliic and hence 
also of the moral law But how this 
presupposition itself is possible can 
never be discerned by any human 
reason However, on the presupposi- 
tion of freedom of the woll of an m- 
tclligencc, its autonomy as the formal 
condition under which alone it can be 
determined is a necessary conse- 
quence To presuppose the freedom 
of the xviU IS not only quite possible, 
as speculative philosophy itself can 
prove, for it does not involve itself in 
a contradiction with the principle of 
natural necessity in the interconnec- 
tion of appearances in the world of 
sense Bu^ it is also unconditionally 
necessary that a rational being con- 
scious of his causality through reason 
and thus conscious of a will different 
from desires should practically pre- 
suppose it, 1. e , presuppose it m the 
idea as the fundamental condition of 
all his voluntary actions Yet how 
pure reason, without any other in- 
centives, wherever they may be de- 
nved, can by itself be practical, i e , 
how die mere principle of the umver- 
sal validity of all its maxims as laws 
(which would certainly be the form 
of a pure practical reason), wathout 
any matenal (object) of the will in 


winch wc might m advance tahe some 
interest, can itself furnish an incentive 
and produce an interest which xvould 
be called purely moral, or, in other 
w’ords, liow' pure reason can be prac- 
lical-lo explain this, all human rea- 
son IS wholly incompetent, and all 
the pains and woik of seeking an ex- 
planation of It arc wasted. 

It IS just the same as if I sought to 
find out how freedom itself as causal- 
ity of a w'ill IS possible: for, m so 
doing. I w’ould leave the philosophical 
Imsis of oplanation behind, and I 
have no other Certainly I could revel 
m the intelligible world, the world of 
intelligences, which still remains to 
me, but although I have a well- 
founded idea of it, still I do not have 
the least knowledge of it, nor can I 
ever attain to it by all the exertions 
of my natural capacity of reason 
This intelligible world signifies only a 
«)mething wlucli remains when I have 
excluded from the determining 
grounds of my will everythmg be- 
longing to the world of sense m order 
to withhold the principle of motives 
from the field of sensibility I do 
so by bmiting it and showing that it 
does not contain absolutely everythmg 
in Itself but that outside it there is 
still more, but this more I do not 
further know After banishing all 
material, i e, knowledge of objects, 
from pure reason which formulates 
this ideal, there remaui to me only 
die form, the practical law of umver- 
sal vahdity of maxims, and, in con« 
formity with this, reason in relation 
to a pure mtelhgible world as a pos- 
sible effective cause, i -e , as determin- 
ing the will An incentive must here 
be totally absent unless this idea of 
an mtelhgible world itself be the m- 
(xnhve or that in which reason pn- 
xnanly takes an interest But to make 
this conceivable is precisely the prob- 
lem we cannot solve 

Here is, then, the supreme limit 
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of all moral mquiry To define it is 
very important, both in order that 
reason may not seek around, on the 
one hand, m the world of sense, m a 
way harmful to morals, for llic su- 
preme motive and for a comprehen- 
sible but empincal mtercst, and so 
^at it will not, on the other hand, 
impotently flap its wngs in the space 
{for it, an empty space) of transcend- 
ent concepts which we call the intelli- 
gible world, without being able to 
move from its starting-point and losmg 
itself amid phantoms Furthermore, 
the idea of a pure intelligible world 
as a whole of all intelligences to which 
we ourselves belong as rational beings 
(though on the other side \ve arc at 
die same tune members of the world 
of sense) is always a useful and per- 
missible idea for the purpose of a 
rabonal faith This is so even though 
all knowledge termmates at its bound- 
ary, for through the glonous ideal o£ 
a universal reahn of ends-m-themselves 
(rational beings) a lively interest m 
the moral law can be awakened m 
us To that realm we can belong as 
members only when we carefully con- 
duct ounelves according to maxims of 
freedom as if diey were laws of 
nature 

CONCLUDING BEMABK 

The speculative use of reason with 
respect to nature leads to the absolute 
necessity of some supreme cause of 
the ^vorld The practical use of rea- 
son with respect to freedom leads 
also to an absolute necessity, but to 
the necessity only of laws of actions of 
a rational bemg as such Now it is 


an essential principle of nil use of 
reason to push its knowledge to a con- 
sciousness of its necessity, for other- 
wise it would not bo rational knowl- 
edge But it IS also an equally 
essential restnebon of this veiy same 
reason that it cannot discern the ne- 
cessity of what is or what occurs or 
what ought to be done, unless a con- 
dition under which it is or occurs or 
ought to be done is presupposed In 
this way, liowcvcr, the satisfaction of 
reason is only further and further post- 
poned by the constant inquiry after 
the condition Therefore, reason 
restlessly seeks the uncondibonally 
necessnrj' and secs itself compelled to 
assume it, though it has no means by 
which to make it comprehensible and 
is happv enough if it can onlv dis- 
cover the concjcpt which is consistent 
with this presupposibon It is there- 
fore no objeebon to our deduchon of 
die supreme principle of moralitv, 
but a reproach which we must make 
to human reason generally, that it 
cannot render comprehensible the ab- 
solute necessity of an uncondibonnl 
practical law (such as tiie categoncsil 
imperative must be) Reason cannot be 
blamed for being unwUing to explnm 
it by a condibon, i e , by making some 
interest its basis, for the law would 
then cense to be moral, i e , a supreme 
law of freedom And so we do not 
indeed comprehend the prachcnl un- 
condibontil necessity of Ae moral im- 
perabve, vet we do comprehend 
lb incomprehensibility, whidi is all 
tiiat can be fairly demanded of a 
philosophy which in its principles 
shives to reach the limit of human 
reason 
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A person of unusually tender sentim^ts, Bentham was disturbed by the 
social evils of his time and repelled by the current varieties of moral, legal, and 
political theory that condoned or, at best, ignored these evils A readmg of 
Hume's Treatise of Human Nature, possibly before his graduation from Oxford 
at the age of 15, served as a dramatic tunimg pomt in mtellectual develop- 
ment of the precocious Bentham Hume's pnnaple of utihty was transformed 
Avith an unwavenng consistency mto “the greatest happmess” pnncaplc, accord- 
mg to which virtue is measured solely by purely quantitative determinations of 
pleasure and pam The doctrme, so achieved, served as an effective philosophi- 
cal basis for soaal reform In addition to The Principles of Morals and Legisla- 
tion (1789), from which the selections diat follow are taken, Bentham's most 
important ^v^tmgs are A Fragment on Government (1776), the historically im- 
portant A Defence of Usury (1787), Theory of Legislation (1802), and 
Principles of the Constitutional Code (1830, 1843) 


AN INTRODUaiON TO THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MORALS AND LEGISLATION ' 


CHAPTEn 1 

Of the Principle of Uhuty 


Mankind 
gOTemed 
t’y pain and 
pleasure 


1 Nature has placed mankmd under the governance of two 
sovereign masters, pam and pleasure It is for them alone to 
pomt out what we ou^t to do, as well as to determme what 
jwe shall do On the one hand the standard of nght and wrong, 
on the other the cham of causes and effects, are fastened to 
their dirone They govern us in all we do, m all we say, in all 
we think, every effort we can make to throw off our sub- 
jechon, will serve but to demonstrate and confirm it In words 
a man may pretend to abjure their empire but in reality he 

1 First printed, London, 1780, Bnt pubUshed, ib 1789, coir ed. 
ib 1823 
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The Principles of Morals and Legislations 

will remain subject to it all the while The principle of tililily “ 
recognizes the subiectioo, and assumes it for the foundation 
of that system, tlie object of which is to rear the fabnc d 
fehcity bv the hands of reason and of Jaw Systems which 
attempt to question it, deni m sounds instead of sense, m 
caprice uistcad of reason, in darkness instead of light 
But enough of metaphor and declamabon. it is not by such 
means that moral science is to he unproved 
princtpl® of 11 The principle of ubhty is the foundabon of the present 

utmty. bg proper therefore at the outset to give an ex- 

pUcit and determmate account of what is meant by it By die 
pnnaple ^ of ubhty is meant that pnnciple which approves 
or disapproves of every a<^on whatsoever, according to the 
tendency which it ap^^is to have to augment or dimmish 
the happmess of die party whose mterest is m quesbon, or, 
what IS the same thing m other words, to promote or to oppose 
that happmess I say of every acbon whatsoever, and diere- 
fore not only of every acbon of a pnvate individual, but of 
every measure of government 

■utility III Bv ubhty is meant that property in any object, 

whereby it tends to produce benefit, advantage, pleasure, 
good, or happiness, (ell this m the present case comes to 
the same thing} or (what comes agam to the same thmg) to 
prevent the happening of mischief, pam, evil, or unhappm^ 
to the party wfcse interest is considered if lhat partv be the 
community in general, then die happmess of die commuraty 
if a particular individual, then the happmess of that mdi\iduftl< 

- Note by the Audwr, )uly, 1812 , 

To this denomination has of late been added, or subsbhrteo, 
the greafert Iiappiness or greatest feliattf pnnciple this for slu^ 
ness, instead of saying at length fhot principle which states the 
greatest happiness of all tiiose whose mterest is m quesbon, as 
being the right and proper, and only nght and proper and uni- 
versally desirable, end of human acbon of human acbon m every 
situahon, and in parbeulax jn dial of a funcUonaiy or set w 
funebonanes exercismg the powers of government The wom 
r/tilify does not so clearly point to die ideas of pleasure and 
as the words happiness and fehaiy do nor does it lead us to me 
consideration of the number, of the interests effected, to me 
number, as being the arcumstance, which contnbutes, rn the 
largest proporbon, to the frarmabon of the standard here m ques- 
bon, the standard of rigli# ond ii-rcmg, by whidi alone the propri^ 
of human conduct, m every situabon, can with propnety be tned 
This want of a suffiaentiy manifest connexion between the ido*® 
of happmess and pleasure on 'the one hand, and the idea of wt'hiV 
on the other, I have every now and then found operahog, aw 
widi hut too much eOtoen^, os a bar to the acceptance, diat might 
otherwise ha\e been given, to this pnnaple 
®The word pnnaple is denved from the lahn pnnapm't’' 
vhtch seems to be compounded of the two words pnfrtus, first’ 
or chief, and ctpium, a tenmnabon which seems to be dcn>ed from 
capio, to take, as m moncipiom, munictpium, to which arc anal?' 
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IV The interest of Ae community is one of iJie most 
general expressions that can occur m the phraseology of 
morals no wonder that the meamng of it is often lost. TOen 
it has a meamng, it is tins The commumty is a fictitious 
body, composed of the mdividual persons who are considered 
as constituting as it were its members. The mterest of tiie 
commumty then is, what?— the sum of tiie mterests of the 
several members who compose it 

V It IS m vain to talk of the mterest of the commumty, with- 
out understandmg what is the mterest of the mdividual ^ A 
thmg IS said to promote the mterest, or to be for the mterest, 
of an mdividual, when it tends to add to tiie sum total of his 
pleasures or, what comes to the same thmg, to dimmish the 
sum total of his pains. 

VI An acbon then may be said to be conformable to the 
pnnciple of utility, or, for shortness’ sake, to ubhty, (mean- 
ing with respect to the commumty at large) when the ten- 
dency It has to augm^t the happmess of the commumty is 
greater than any it has to dimmish it 

Vn A measure of government (which is but a particular 
kmd of acbon, performed by a parbcular person or persons) 
may be said to he conformable to or dictated by the pnnciple 
of ubhty, when m like manner tiie tendency which it has to 
augment the happmess of the commumty is greater than any 
wluch it has to dimmisb it 

VIII When an acbon, or m parbcular a measure of 
government, is supposed by a man to be conformable to the 
pnnciple of ubhty, it nwy be convement, for tiie purposes 
of discourse, to imagme a kmd of law or dictate, called a 
law or dictate of ubhty and to speak of the acbon m ques- 
bon, as bemg conformable to such law or dictate 

IX A man may be said to be a parbzan of the prmciple of 
ubhty, when the approbabon or disapprobabon he annexes 
to any acbon, or to any measure, is deterimned by and pro- 
portioned to the tendency which he conceives it to have to 
augment or to dimmish tiie happmess of the commumty or 
m other words, to its conformity or unconformity to the laws 
or dictates of ubhty 


gous, auceps, forceps, and others It is a term of very vague and 
very extensive sigmficabon it is applied to any thmg which is 
conceived to sers^e as a ftundaboo or be ginning to any senes of 
operations in some cases, of physical operabons, hut of mental 
operabons m the present case 

The prmciple here m question may be taken for an act of the 
mmd, a sentiment, a sentiment of approbation, a sentiment which, 
when applied to an action, approves of its ubhty, as that quality 
of it by which the measure of approbation or disapprobation be- 
stowed upon it ought til be governed 

Interest is one of those words, which not havmg any supenor 
genus, cannot m the ordinary way be defined 
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X Of an action that conformable lo the principle of 
utility, one mav ahms 5^ eilhcr tint it js one that ought to 
be done, or nt least lh.it it not one that ought not to be 
done One may sav th it it is ngbt it should be done, 
at least that it t$ not UTong it should' lie done that it is a 
nght action, at least Uiat it is not n wrong action WTicn 
thus interpreted, the words owg/if, and nght and tirong, and 
others of that stamp, liavc a meaning wiicn olhensisc, ihcj’ 
have none 


XI Has the rectitude of this principle lieen ever formalh 
contested? It should seem tlial it had. b\ those who have not 
knowm wlml Ihcv Kn\e been mcauing Is it susceptible of 
any direct proof? It should seem noU for tint winch is used 
to prm c e\ cr\ thing else, cannot itself be pro\ cd, a chain of 
proofs must ha\e ihcir commencement somewhere To gi'O 
such proof is as impossible as jt is needless 

XII Not th.it there is or ever has been that human 
creature breathing. ]iowc\cr stupid or perserse, who has not 
on many, porliaps on most occasions of his life, deferred to it 
By the nalur.al consUliitinn of the human frame, on most oc 
casjons of their lives men in goncnl embrace this pnnciplc, 
without thinking of it. if not for the ordering of their own 
achons, >et for the trvmg of ihcir own actions, as well as of 
those of Ollier men There bavc been nt the same lime, not 
many, perhaps, cv'cn of the most mlelhgcnl, who ba\c been 
disposed to embrace it purely and without Tcscrv’e There are 
even few who have not taken some occasion or other to 
quarrel w ith it, either on account of their not imdcrst.uidmC 
always hoiv to apply it, or on account of some prejudice or 
other which they WTre afraid to examine into, or could not 
hear to part with For sucli is the stuff that man is made 
of m pnnaple and m practice, m a nght trade and in a 
vvrong one, the rarest of all human quohbcs is eonsistencv’ 

Wlien a man attempts to combat the pnnciple of 
uaiity, It IS wth reason diawm, without his being aware of it, 
from that verv principle itself ^ His arguments, if ihej' 


® The pnnople of uhlity, (I hue heard it said) is a dangerous 
pnnaple it is dangerous on certnm occasions to consult U ’ This is 
SJnTu whBt?_tlmt It IS not consonant to utility, to 

^ ** “ consulting it, to consult it 

Addition by the Aulhor, July 18S2 

P«bIicaLoi) of the Fragment on Government, 
A character of an all-comprehensive and 

^^mmaading pnnaple, Ae pnnaple of utility was brought to 
S P^scQ by ''*om obsenahon to the above effect was 
was -Aferan^ Wedderbun, at Aal fame Attorney or Soliolor 
^ “ a^Tuds succcssiiely Chief Justice of Ae Common 
S’t England, under Ae successue bUes of 

^ l^ugh^rough md Earl of Rosslvn It was made-not in- 
my hearing, but in Ae hearing of a person by whom it 
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prove anything, prove not that the principle is twong, but 
that, according to the applications he supposes to be made oi 
it, it IS misflppTicd Is it possible for a man to move the earth? 
Yes, but he must first find out another earth to stand upon 
XIV. To disapprove the propriety of it by arguments is 
impossible, but, from the causes that have been mentioned, 
or from some confused or partial viciv of it, a man may hap- 
pen to be disposed not to relish it Where this is the case, 
if he tlnnks the settling of his opinions on such a subject worth 
the trouble, let him take the following steps, and at length, 
perhaps, he may come to reconcile himself to it 
1 Let him settle with liimself, whether he would wish to 
discard this principle altogether, if so, let him consider what 
it is that all his reasoning (in matters of pohbcs e^ecially) 
can amount to? 

2. If he would, let him settle with himself, whether he 


^^as almost immediately commumented to me So far bom being 
self-contradictory, it u'as a shrewd and perfectly true one By 
that distinguished functionary, die state of the Government was 
thoroiiglily understood by the obscure individual, at that bme not 
so much as supposed to be so his disquisitions had not been as 
vet applied, with any thing like a comprehensive view, to tlie fidd 
of Constitutional Law, nor therefore to those fea^res of the 
English Covemment, by which the greatest happiness of the ruling 
one with or without that of a favoured few, are now so plainly 
seen to be the only ends to which the course of it has at any hme 
been directed The pnnciple of utilttp was an appellabve, at that 
time employed — employed V me, os it had been by odiers, to 
designate that which, in a more perspicuous and mstruchve manner, 
may, as above, be designated by the name of the greatest happiness 
principle This pnnapic (said Wedderburn) is a dangerous one’ 
Saying so, he said that which, to a certain extent, is stnedy true 
a principle, which lays down, as the only right and justifiable end 
of Government, the greater happiness of the greatest number — 
how can it be denied to be a dangerous one? dangerous it un- 
questionably IS, to every government which has for its actual end 
or object, the greatest happmess of a certam one, with or without 
the addition of some comparatively small number of others, whom 
it is matter of pleasure or accommodation to hun to admiti each of 
them, to a share In die ccmccm, on the footing of so many jumor 
partners Dangerous it therefore really was, to the interest — the 
sinister interest of all those fonctionanes, himself mcluded, whose 
interest it was, to maxiiiuze delay, vexation, and expense, in 
judicial and other modes of procedure, for the sake of the profit, 
extractible out of the expense In a Government which had for its 
end in view the greatest happiness of the greatest number, Alexan- 
der Wedderburn might have been Attorney General and then 
Chancellor but he would not have been Attorney General witli 
£15,000 a year, nor CSiancellor, with a peerage with a veto upon 
all justice, with £25,000 a year, and with 500 smecures at his dis- 
posal, under the name of Ecclesiastical Benefices, b^des et 
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would ]udge and act without any prmciple, or whether diere 
IS any other he would judge and act hy? 

3 If ijiere be, let bun examine and satisfy himself whether 
the pnnciple he thinks he has found is really any separate 
mte^gible prmciple, or whether it be not a mere principle 
m words, a kmd of phrase, which at bottom eiqiresses neither 
more nor less tlian the mere averment of his own unfounded 
sentiments, that is, what m another person he might be apt 
to call capnce? 

4 If he IS inclmed to dunk that his 0 N\’n approbation or 
disapprobation, annexed to the idea of an act, without any 
regard to its consequences, is a sufficient foundation for him 
to judge and act upon, let him ask himself whether his senti- 
ment IS to be a standard of n^t and wrong, with respect to 
every other man, or whedier everv man*s sentiment has the 
same privilege of being a standard to itself? 

5 In the first case, let him ask himself whedier his prm- 
mple 18 not despotic^ and hostile to all die rest of the 
human race? 

6 In the second case, whether it is not anarchical, and 
whether at this rate there are not as many diflFerent standards 
of right and wrong os there are men? and whether even to 
the same man, the same thing, which is nght today, may not 
(without the least change in its nature) be wrong tomorrow? 
and whether the same thing is not nght and wrong in the 
same place at the same time? and in eidier case, whether 
all argument is not at an end? and whether, when two men 
have said, *1 like this,” and “I douT like it," they can (upon 
■such principle) have anything more to sav? 

7 If he should have said to himself. No for that the 
sentanent which he proposes as a standard must be grounded 
on reflecbon, let hnn say on what particulars the reflection 
Is to turn? if on particulars havmg relation to the utility of 
the act, then let him say whether this is not desertmg his 
^vn pnnaple, and borrowng assistance from diat very one 
in opposition to which he sets it up or if not on those par- 
thculais, on what other particulars? 

8 If he should be for compounding the matter and 
adopting his oNvn prmmple in part, and the pnnciple of 
utility m part, let him say how far he will adopt it? 

9 When he has settled with himself where he will stop, 
^en let him ask himself how he justifies to himself the adopt- 
ing It so far? and why he will not adopt it any farther? 

10 Admitting any other prmciple than the pnnciple of 
\itilit> to be a nght jmnciple, a prmciple that it is nght for 
a man to pursue, adimtting (what is not true) that the word 
ng/jt can have a meaning ivittiout reference to ublity, let him 
say ^\hether there is any such thmg as a motwe that a man 
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can have to pursue the dictates. of it 'if there is, let him say 
what that motive is, and how it is to be distmgmshed from 
those which enforce the dictates of uhhty if not, then lastly 
let 'bm say what.it is this other pnnciplg cpn he gopd for? 


CHAPTEB n 


Of Pmnciples Adverse to That op Utiuty 
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I If the principle of utility be a nght principle to be 
governed by, and that m all cases, it follows from what has 
been just observed, that whatever prmciple differs from it in 
any case must necessarily he a wrong one To prove any 
other prmaple, therefore, to be a wrong one, there nee^ 
no more than just to show it to he what it is, a principle of 
which 'the dictates are m some pomt or other different from 
those of die prmaple of ubhty to itate it is to confute it 

II A principle may be different from that of utility m two 
ways 1 'By being constantly opposed to it this is the case 
with a prmciple which may be termed the principle of asceU- 
dim ® 2 By beirtg somehmes opposed to it, and sOmetunes 
not, as It may happen dus is die case with another, whiidi 
mav be termed the principle of sijmpathy and antipathy 

III By the principle of asceticism I mean that prmaple, 
which, like the prmcqilc of uhlity, approves or disapproves 
of any action, accordrog to the tendency which it appears to 

* Ascetic IS a tenn diat has been somehmes opphed to Monks It 
comes from a Greek word which signifies exerasff The practice bv 
which Monks sought to distinguish themselves from other men were 
called their Exercises These exercises consisted m so many con- 
trivances they had for fejrmenhng themsdves By this they thought 
to ingratiate themselves with the Deity For the Deity, said they, 
IS a Bemg of infimte benevolence now a Being of the most ordinary 
benevolence is pleased to see others make themselves as happy as 
’diey can therefore to make ourselves as unhappy as we can is 
the way to please die Deity If any body asked diem, what motive 
they could find for domg all this? OhI said they, you are not to 
imagine that we are punishing ourselves for nothing w‘e know 
very well what we are about You are to know, diat for every 
gram of pain it costs us now, we are to have a hundred grams of 
pleasure by and by The case is, that God loves to see us torment 
ourselves at present mde^ he has as good as told us so But this 
IS done only to try us, ra order just to see how we should behave 
which it IS plam he could not know, without making the eiqien- 
ment Now then, from the satisfaction it gives hun to see 'us make 
oursdves as unhappy as we can make ourselves in this present hfe, 
we have a sure proof of the satisfaction it will give him to see us 
as happy as he can make us in a hfe to come 
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them are to be marked with the seal of disapprobabon, you 
need but to take counsel of your own feelings, whatever you 
find in yourself a propensity to condemn, is wrong for that 
very reason, For Uie same reason it is also meet for punish- 
ment what proportion it is adverse to utiUty, or whether it 
be adverse to utility at all, is a matter that makes no differ- 
ence. In that same proportion also is it meet for punishment, 
if you hate much, punish much, if you hate httie, pumsh 
little, punish as you hate. If you hate not at all, punish not at 
all, Ac fine feehngs of Ae soul are not to be overborne and 
tyrannized by the harsh and rugged dictates of political 
utility 

XTV The vanous systems that have been formed con- 
cerning the standard of nght and wong, may all be reduced 
to the principle of sympaAy and anbpaAy One account 
may serve for all of them They consist all of Aem m so 
many contrivances for avoiding the obligahon of appeahng to 
any external standard, and for prevadmg upon Ae reader 
to accept of the author’s sentiment or opmion as a reason for 
itself The phrases Afferent, but Ae principle Ae same 

t It 18 cunous enough to observe Ac vanety of invenbons men 
have hit upon, and Ae variety of phrases Aey have brought for- 
ward, m order to conceal firom Ae world, and, if possible, from 
Aemsclves, Ais very general and Aerefore very pardonable self- 
sufficiency 

1 One man says, he has a Aing made on purpose to tell him 
what is nght and what is wrong, and Aat it is a moral sense 
and Aen he goes to work at his ease, and says, such a Amg is nght, 
and such a Amg is wrong — why? "because my moral sense tells 
me it IS ” 

2 AnoAcr man comes and alters Ae phrase leaving out moral, 
and putting in commem, in Ae room of it He Aen tells you, Aat 
his common sense teaches him what is nght and wrong, as surely 
as Ae oAec’s moral sense Ad meaning by common sense, a sense 
of some kind or oAer, which, he says, is possessed by all mademd 
Ae sense of Aose, whose sense is not Ae same as Ae auAor’s, 
bemg struck out of Ae account as not worA taking This con- 
tnvance does better Aen Ae oAer, for a moral sense, being a new 
thing, a man may feel about him a good while wiAout bemg able 
to find it out but common sense is as old as Ae creabon, and Aere 
18 no man but would be ashamed to be Aou^t not to have as much 
of It as his neighbours It has anoAer great advantage by appear- 
mg to share power, It lessens envy for when a man gets up upon 
this ground, m order to aneAemabze Aose who differ from 1^, 
it IS not by a dc vdo stc jubeo, but by a veliUs pibeatts 

3 AnoAer man comes, and says, Aat as to a moral sense indeed, 
he cannot find Aat he has any such Amg Aat however he has an 
understanding, which will do qmte as well This understanAng, 
he says, is Ae standard of right and wrong it tells him so and so 
All good and vnse men understand as he does if oAer men’s 
understauAngs Affer m any pomt from his, so much Ae worse for 
Aem it is a sure sipi Aey are eiAer defecbve or comipb 
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4 Another man sa)**, thtl ihcrd le an cltmil anti immnbWe 
Rule of Right that that nilr of nght dlclitM w and ^o* and ihen 
he bepns RivmR >ou hh ^enhmenU upon an> tiling thit com-^ 
tippcrmost and thc^c sentiments (>ou are to hVe for granted) arc 
so mnn> bmnclics of the ctimil nile of right 

5 Another man, or pcrlaps tl»e same man (Its no matter) 
sa>s, that there are certain pnciices conformahle, and others re* 
pugnant to Uil Fitness of Ihmgs. and then hr trlh )nu at his 
leisure, uh.at practices arc confonnahlc ant! whit repiigmnt Just 
05 he happens to llVc n pradicc or dislike it 

6 A great multitude of people arc continuallj talking of the 
Law. of N'lhirc, and then tlic) go on giving vou thrir sentiments 
about uhat is nglit and wlnl is wrong and these scnliinmls, 
>011 arc to understand, arc so manv clnplrrs and sections of the 
Law of Nature 

7 Instead of the phrase. Lau of Nature, 'ou hi>c sometimes, 
Law of Reason, Right Rcison. Natural Jnstitv, Natural Crtull}, 
Good Order An> of them Mill do eqiinllj well TliK httcr K 
most used in politics Tlie lari three arc much more tolerahic thin 
the others, because lbc>' do nrt \crv eiphcillv claim to lie an> thing 
more than phrases, they insist but fcchlj upon the lidng looked 
upon as so min> positive standards of thcmscKcs, and seem con* 
tent to be taken, upon oecwion. for phrases csprcsslve of the con- 
formity of llic thing m question to the proper standard, whatever 
that ma> lie On most occasions, howeier, it will be belter to say 
ufthly iitiUiy Is dearer, as referring more e*plicjtl> lo pain and 
pleasure 


8 Wc have one philosophtr, who says, there is no harm in any- 
thing in the wwld but in tcRing a lie and tliat if, for csamplc, you 
w*crc to murder your own fallitr, this would onlv be n particular 
vmy of saying, he was not aour fallicr Of course, when this 
philosopher secs anv thing that he docs not like, he says, it is a 
particular way of telling n he It is say mg, that the act ought lo be 

9 The fairest and openest of them all is that sort of man who 
speaks out, and says, I am of the number of the Elect now God 
hunself takes care lo mfotro the Elect what u nght and that with 
so gOTd effect, that let them strive ever so. tliey cannot help not 
omy knowing it but praebsmg it If Uicrcforc a man wants to know 
what is nght and what is wrong, he has nothing to do but to come 
to me 

It IS upon the prmciple of antipithy tliat such and such acts 
are often reprobated on the score of their being iinnoturaf the 
prachcc of caposmg children, established among the Greeks and 
Hom^, was an unnatural practice Unnatural, when it means 
“T®’ A “nd there it means something, 

although noAmg to the present purpose But hero it means no such 
u A® frequency of such acts is perhaps the great com- 
plamt It ftwefore means nothing, nothing, I mean, which there 
« m the act i^f AU it can serv’e to express is, the disposition of 
*t the disposition he is m to be 
Mgry at the thoughts of rt Does it ment his anger? Very hkclv 
It may but whether it does or no is a queshon, which to be 
nghUy, can only be answered upon the pnnciple of 
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Unnatural, is as good a word as moral sense, or common sense, 
and would be as good a foundabon for a system Such an act is 
unnatural, that is, repugnant to nature for I do not like to practise 
It and, consequently, do not pracbse it It is therefore repugnant 
to what ought to be the nature of everybody else 

This mischief common to all diese ways of dunking and arguing 
(which, in truth, as we have seen, are but one and the same 
method couAed m diffcr^it forms of words) is their serving as a 
cloke, and pretence, and aliment, to despotism, if not a despotism 
m pracbce, a despobsm however m disposition which is but too 
apt, when pretence and power offer, to show itself in pracbce The 
consequence is, that widi intenbons very commonly of the purest 
land, a man becomes a torment either to himself or his fellow- 
creatures If he be of die melancholy cast, he sits m silent gnef, 
bewaihng theu* bhndne^ and depravity if of the urascible, he 
declamis with fury and virulence against all who differ from him, 
blowing up the coals of frnabcism, and branding with the charge 
of comipbon and insmcenty, every man who does not think, or 
profess to think, as be does 

If such a man happens to possess the advantages of style, his 
book may do a considerable deal of mischief before the nothingness 
of it IS understood 

These pnnciples, if such they can be called, it is more frequent 
to see applied to morals dian to pohbcs but their influence extends 
Itself to both In pohbcs, as as morals, a man wall be at least 
equally ^ad of a pretence for deciding any quesbon m die manner 
diat best pleases him, without the trouble of mquiiy If a man is 
an infallible judge of what is tight and wrong m the acbons of 
private individuals, why not m die measures to be observed by 
pubhc men m the direcbon of diose acbons? accordm^y (not to 
menbon other chimeras) I have more dian once known the pre- 
tended law of nature set np in legislabve debates, m opposition to 
arguments derived from the prmciide of utibty 

*But 15 it never, then, from any other considerations dian those 
of ubhty, that we denve our notions of right and wrong?* I do not 
know. I do not care 'Whedier a moral senbrnent can be ongmahy 
conceived from any o&er source than a view of utility, is one 
quesbon whether upon examinabon and reflecbon it can, in pomt 
of fact, be actually persisted m and justified on any other ground, 
by a person reflecting widun himself, is anodier whether in point 
of n^t it can properly be justified on any other ground, by a 
person addressmg himself to the commumty, is a thud The two 
first are quesboos of specokbon it matters not, oomparabvdy 
speaking, how they are decided. The last is a quesbon of prachcer 
the decision of it is of as much importance as that of any can be. 

1 feel in myself,* (gay you) 'a disposibon to approve of such 
or such an acbon in a moral view but this is not owing to any 
nobons I have of its being a useful one to the commumty I do 
not pretend to know whether it be an useful one or not it may 
be, for aught I know, a mischievous one’ ‘But is it then,’ (say 
I) ‘a mischievous one? examme, and if you can make yourself 
sensible toat it is so, then, if duty means any thing, that is, moral 
duty, it IS your duty at least to abstain from it and more than 
that, if it IS what lies ra your power, and can be done without too 
great a sacrifice, to endeavour to prevent it It is not your cherish- 
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XV II U manifest, that llic (Hetates of this principle will 
frequently coincide with those of utilitv, ihnujjh perhaps 
witlioiit intending any such thing rrolnhlv mo'‘e frrqucnily 
than not and hence it is (hat iltc busmess of penal fustier* 
IS earned on upon that tolerable sort of footing upon which 
wu SCO it earned on in common at this da>. For what more 
natural or more general ground of hatred to a practice can 
tlicrc be, than the nusdiicvousnc« of such practice® 'What 
all men aro exposed to sufTcr by, all men wjll lie dispoicd 
to hate. It IS far yet, hm^cver, from being n constant ground* 
for when a man suffers, it is not always tint he Inows whit 
it is he suffers bv A man may suffer gncvoiKlv, for fnstancr 
by a new tax, without being able to trace up the cause of 
bis sufferings to the injustice of some luighlmur, who has 
eluded the pas men! of an old one 
X\'I Tlic pnnciplc of s>'ropal!n,' and antipathy is most apt 
to err on the side erf seventy It js for applvmg punishment 
in many eases winch deserve none in mans eases which 
deserve some, it is for applvmg more than ihev deserv c Tlicro 
IS no incident imaginable, be it ever so tnvml, and so remote 
from mischief, from vs'lnch this principle may not extract a 
ground of punishment Anv difference in taste* any iffer- 
cnee in opinion upon one subject ns well as upon another 
No disagreement so tnflmg which perseverance and nltcrca* 
tion will not render serious Each becomes m the ollicr’s c\cs 
an enemy, and, if laws permit, a cnmmni * Tins is one of 


lag the notion of it m ytna bosom, and glnng it the name of Airliic, 
that will cKCusc you' 

'1 feel In m>sclf,‘ (soy yon agnln) ’n dniiosUion to delcsl soch 
or such an action in a morni view, but this is not owing to nnj 
notions 1 hove of its bclog o mischlnous one to the coinrounil> 

I do not pretond to know nfictlicr It be n miscbicsDus one or not 
It may bo not a mischicsous anc It ma) be. for aught I knmv, 
an useful one'— 'May it Indeed,’ (say I) 'an useful one? but let 
me tell you then, that mJess duly, and right and wrong, be just 
what yoo please to male them, if it rcall, be not n miscbicswis 
one, and any body has a mind to do it, it Is no doty of yours, 
but, on the contrary, it would be very wrong In you, to lake upon 
you to prevent Wm detest it ivitbin yourself ns much ns you 
pleiBe. that may bo a very good reason (unless It be also a useful 
one) for your not doing u yourself but if you go nboul, by word 
m deed, to do any Ihfog to hinder him, or make bun siiffer for 
Jt^t IS you, and not he, dot have done wrong it is not your 
settmg younelf to blame his conduct, or bmndmg it walh the 
“’l’“'>'o, or you blameless 
aerefote, if you can make yourself content that ho shall be of 
one mind, and yon of anothw, about that raaltor, and so conhnuc, 
r t whU sme you, but that you and he must 

ne^ be of the same mind. III tell you what you have to do it 
nnhpathy, not for him to 

* f^og James the First of England had conceived a violent anti- 
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the drcomstances by which the human race xs distinguished 
(not much indeed to its advantage) from the brute creation. 

XVH. It is not, however, by any means unexampled for 
this principle to err on the side of lenity, A near and per- 
cepbfalc mischief moves antipathy, A remote and imper- 
ceptible zms^'t^, thou^ not less real, has no effect In- 
stances m proof of this will occur m numbers in riie course 
of the wo^ * It would be breaJang in upon the order of it 
to give them here. 

XVIII. It may be vrondered, perhaps, that in aH this while 
no mention has been made of the theological principle, mean- 
ing that principle v/hich professes to recur for the standard 
of right and vnrong to the will of God. But the case is, this 
is not in fact a disttoct prindplc. It is never anything more or 
less than one or other of the Arce before-mentioned principles 
presenting itself under another shape The icill of God here 
meant cannot be his revealed will, as contained in die sacred 
writings* for that is a system which nobody ever thinks of 
recumng to at this time of day, for the detiuls of political 

pathy agaimt Anans* two of whom he burot* This gratification 
he procured himself vnthout much difficulty the notions of the 
times were favourable to it He wrote a furious book against 
Vorstius, for being wbat was called an Armioian. for Vorstius was 
at a dutance. He also wrote a funons book caSed 'A Coimteiblast 
to Tobacco/ against the use of that drug, whidh Sir Walter Rald^ 
had tiien lately uitrod;»cd. Had the notions of the times co- 
operated widi hun, he would have burnt die Anabaptist and die 
smoker of tobacco m the same fire However he had the sabs- 
faction of putting Ralei^ to death afterwards, though for another 
dime 

Disputes conoeming the comparath*e excellence of French and 
Italian music have occasioned very serious bickerings at Paris 
-One of the parties would wit have been sony fsays Mr. D'Alenv 
bertt) to have brought govenunent into the quarrel Pretences 
were sou^t after and urged. Lone beforr diat a dispute of like 
nature, and of at least equal warmth, had been kindled at London 
upon the comparative merits of two composers at London, where 
nots between the approvers and disapprovers of a new play are, 
at this day, not on&cqucni The ground of quarrel between the 
Big-fTidians and die Li^e-endians m the fable, v/as not more 
finvolous dian many an one which has laid empires desolate. In 
Kussia, It is said, diere was a time when some thousands of iiersons 
lost their lives in a quarrel, in whidi the government had taken 
part, about the number of fingers to be used in making the sign 
of the cross This was fa days of yore tlic ministers of Catherine 
XL are better {nsiruciedS th^ to take any other part in such dis- 
putes, than that of preventing die parties concerned from doing 
one another a mischief. 

* Hurae'e ffirt voL $ 

* Melanges Zttnl tur Is LiberU de la Mutigxu 

f See eh. mn. (DiTliion}, par 4Z, 4L 

9 Instruct ait 474, 476. 
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administration; and even before it can be applied to the dc* 
tails of pnvate conduct, it is universally allowed, by the most 
eminent divines of all pervasions, to ^and m need of prettv 
ample interpretations, dse to wbat use arc tbo works of tboso 
divines? And for tho guidance of these interpretations, it is 
also allowed, that some other standard must be assumed Tho 
tvih then wluch is meant on this occasion, 15 that which may 
be called the presumptive will that is to say, that which is 
presumed to be hts will on account of the conformity of its 
dictates to those of some other principle What then may bo 
this other principle? it mu^ be one or other of the three men* 
boned above, for there cannot, as we have seen, be any 
more It is plain, therefore, that, setting rcvolation out of 
the question, no light can ever be thrown upon the standard 
of nght and wrong, by anything that can be said upon the 
question, what is Cods i^l We may be perfectly sure, 
mdeed, that whatever is nght is conformable to the wnll of 
God, but so far is diat from answenng the purpose of show- 
ing us what IS nght, that it is necessary to know first whether 
a thing IS nght, in order to know from thence whether it 
be conformable to the will of God 

XIX There are two thmgs which ore vciy apt to be con- 
founded, but wbidi it imports us carefully to distinguish - 
the motive or cause, which, by operating on tho mind of on 
mdividual, is produchve of any act and the ground or reason 
which warrants a legislator, or other bystander, m regarding 
that act With an eye of approbabon ’t^en the net happens, 
in the parbcular uistance m quesbon, to be produebve 0 ! 
effects which we approve of, much more if we happen to 
observe that the some mobve may frequently bo produebve, 
in other instances, of tiie bke effects, we are opt to transfer 

i®The principle of theology refers e\’er>» thing to God's pleasure 
But what is Gods pleasure? God docs not, he confessediv does 
nrt now, cither speak or wnto to us How then arc we to know 
what IS his pleasure? By observing what is our own pleasure, and 
prooowcing it to be his Accordiagl), Mhnt 15 called die pleasure 
of God, is and must necessonly be (rcvclnhon apart) neither 
moT^or less than the good pleasure of the person, whoever he 
who IS prononunemg what he bobeves, or pretends, to bo Gods 
pleMure How know you it to be Cod's pleasure that such or 
such an act should be abstained from? whence come you oven to 
suppose M much? because die engogmg in it would, I imagine, 
OT prejudiaol upon die whole to die happmess of mankind,* says 
the parhzan of the principle of utility 'Because dio eomnussion 
of it IS attended with a gross and sensual, or at least widi a 
tnning and transient sabsfacbon,' says the pariazan of the pnnaplo 
of t^bcism 36001186 I detest the thoughts of it, and I cannot; 
natter ought I to be called upon to teH why,' says he who pro- 
upon the principle of anbpathy In the words of one or 
otter of these must that person necessarily answer (revelation 
apart) who professes to take for hts standard the will of God 
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our approbation to the motive itself, and to assume, as the 
just ground for the approbation we bestow on the act, the 
circumstance of its originating from that motive. It is in this 
way tfiat the sentiment of antipathy has often been considered 
as a just ground of action Antipathy, for mstance, m such or 
such a case, is the cause of an action which is attended with 
good effects, but this does not make it a nght ground of 
action m that case, any mom dian m any other Sidl farther 
Not only the effects are good, hut the agent sees beforehand 
that they will be so This may make the action mdeed a per- 
fectly nght action but it does not make antipathy a nght 
ground for acbon For the same sentiment of antipathy, if 
imphcitly defened to, may be, and very frequently is, pro- 
ductive of the very worst effects Antipathy, therefore, can 
never be a nght ground of acbon No more, therefore, can 
resentment, which, as will be seen more parbcularly here- 
after, IS but a modiffcabon of anbpathy. The only nght 
ground of acbon, that can possibly subsist, is, after all, the 
considerabon of utility, which, if it is a nght principle of 
acbon, and of approbabon, m any one case, is so in every 
other Other prmciples m abundance, that is, other mohves, 
may he the reasons why such and such an act has been done, 
that IS, the reasons or causes of its being done, but 'it is this 
alone ^at can he the reason why it might or ou^t to have 
been done Anbpathy or resentment requires always to be 
regulated, to prevent its domg mischief to be regulated by 
what? always by the principle of ubhty The prmaple of 
ubhty neither requires nor admits of any odier regulator Uian 
itself 


CHAPTER m 

Of the Four Sanchons or Sources of Pain and 
Pleasure 


Connexion ot 
tUs chapter 
with the 
preceding 


I It has been shown that the happmess of the individuals, 
of whom a community is composed, that is their pleasures 
and their secunty, is the end and the sole end which the 
legislator ought to have m vie\v the sole standard, in con- 
formity to which each individual ought, as far as depends 
upon the legislator, to be made to fashion his behaviour But 
whether it be this or an>'thmg else that is to be done, there 
15 nothing by which a man can ultimatelv be made to do it, 
but cither pain or plaisurc HaMng taken a general mcw 
of these grand objects (ois pleasure, and \ihat comes to 
the same Hung, immomh’ from pain) in the character of 
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jinal causes, it will be necessary to take a view of pleasure 
and pain itself, m the character of causes or means 

FoursancUons H There are four distinguishable sources from which 
piewm?* pleasure and pam are in use to flow considered separately, 

and pain ^6 termed the phi/srcol, the pohfrcal, the morfll, and 

the religious and masmuch as the pleasures and pains be* 
longmg to each of them are capable of givmg a bmding 
force to any law or rule of conduct, they may all of them be 
termed soncfions 


1 The phjrslcal 
sanction 


2 The 
pollUcd 


3 The moral 
or poptdar 


ni If It be m the present life, and from the ordinary 
course of nature not purposely modified bv the interposition 
of die ^vlll of any human being, nor by anv e\traordinarv 
mterposition of any supenor invisible bemg, that the pleasure 
or the pam takes place or is expected, it may be said to issue 
from or to belong to Bie phystcol sonctron 

IV If at the bands of a porficnlor person or set of persons 
m the community, who under names correspondent to that 
of judge, are chosen for the particular purpose of dispensing 
it, accordmg to the will of die sovereign or supreme ruling 
power m the state, it may be said to issue from the pohiicd 
sandton 

V If at the hands of such chance persons in the com* 
mumtv as the party in question may happen in the course 
of his bfe to have concerns with, accordmg to each man’s 
spontaneous disposition, and not accordmg to any settled or 
concerted rule, it may be said to issue from the moroJ or 
popii/ar Mucfion 


Sancho, in Latin, mws used to signify the act of binding, and, 
by a common grammatical transition, any thing winch scrws to 
oma 0 man to \Mt, to the observance of such or such a mode of 
conduct Accordmg to a Labn grammanan,* the import of the 
word IS deni-ed by rather a far-fetched process (such as those 
“peat measure md^ must he, by whicli 
mt^echial ideas are derived from sensible ones) from the word 
the Romans, with a view to m- 
“e people a persuasion that such or such a mode of 
oblgotoiy upon B man by the face 
ta sanction ( that is, that he would be mode 

if be 1 ^ extranrdwaiy mteiposition of some supenor bemg, 
eeremnn ^ obscnc tbo modo of couduct ui Quesbou) certain 
^ “ the course of which 

that IS of rtmn ? source of obbgatory powers or moKwls 
n “ *ev ore eon- 

the only thinos modes of conduct, operate, and are mde^ 
WohiK) See Chap x 

stiluent cause m ^ directly mdicahve of its con- 

phrase public outa™ '"'v relahon to the mote common 

®P > in Frendi opinion pabUque, the name there 
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VI If from the immediate hand of a supenor invisible 
being, either m the present life, or in a future, it may be said 
to issue from the sanction, 

VII. Pleasures or pains which may be expected to issue 
from the ijhysical, pofificfll, or moral sanctions, must all of 
them he expected to be experienced, if ever, in the present 
life those which may be expected to issue from the religious 
sanchon, may be expected to be expenenced either in the 
present life or m a future 

VIII Those whidi can be expenenced in the present life, 
can of course he no otiiers dian such as human nature m 
the course of the present life is susceptible of and from each 
of these sources may Sow all the pleasures or pains of which, 
m the course of the present life, human nature is susceptible 
With regard to these then, (with which alone we have in 
this place any concern) those of them which belong to any 
one of those sanctions, differ not ultimately in kind hrom 
those which belong to any one of the other three the only 
difference there is among them lies m the cucumstances that 
accompany their production A suffering which befalls a 
man m the natural and spontaneous course of things, shall 
be styled, for instance, a calamity, m which case, if it be 
supposed to befall him through any imprudence of his, it may 
be styled a punishment issuing ^m the physical sanction 
Now this same suff^ing, if inflicted by the law, will be what 
18 commonly called a punishment, if incurred for want of 
any fnendly assistance, which the misconduct, or supposed 
misconduct, of the sufferer has occasioned to be withholden, 
a punishment issumg from the moral sanction, if through the 
immediate inteiposibon of a particular providence, a pumsh- 
ment issuing &om the religious sanction 

IX A man's goods, or his person, are consumed by fire 
If this happened to him by what is called an accident, it was 
a calamity, if by reason of his own imprudence, (for instance, 
from his neglecting to put his candle out) it may he styled 
a punishment of the physical sanction, if it happened to him 
by the sentence of the political magistrate, a punishment 
belonging to the political sanction, that is, what is commonly 
called a punishment, if for want of any assistance which his 
neighbour withheld from him out of some dislike to his moral 
character, a punishment of the moral sanction, if by an im- 
mediate act of Gotfs displeasure, manifested on account of 
som% sm committed by him, or ihrough any distraction of 


given to that tutelary power, of which of late <5o much is said, and 
by which so much is done The latter appellation is however un- 
happy and ine-tpressive, since if opinion is roatenal, it is only in 
virtue of the mfiuence it exerases over action, throu^ the medmm 
of the affections and the will 
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mmd, occasioned by the dread of such displeasure, a punish 
inent of die rehgtous sancbon 

X As to such of die pleasures and pains belongmg to the 
religious sanction, as regard a future life, of what kind diese 
may be we cannot know These he not open to our observa- 
bon Durmg the present life diey are matter only of expecta> 
bon and, whether that expectabon be derived from natural 
or revealed religion, the particular land of pleasure or ,pam, 
if it be different from all those which he open to our obser- 
vabon, is what we can have no idea of The best ideas we 
can obtam of such pains and pleasures are altogether un* 
liquidated in pomt of quality In what other respects our 
ideas of them may be bquidated \vill be considered m another 
place 

XI Of diese four sancbons die physical is altogedier, we 
may observe, die ground-work of the polibcal and the moral 
so is it also of the rebgious, m as far as die latter bears rela- 
bon to the present life It is mcluded m each of diose other 
three This may op«ate m any case, (that is, any of the 
pains or pleasures belongmg to it may operate) independendy 
of them none of them can operate but by means of this In 
a word, the powers of nature may operate of diemselves, but 
neither the magistrate, nor men at large, can operate, nor is 
^d m the case m question supposed to operate, but through 
the powers of nature 

XII For these four objects, which m theur nature have 
so much m common, it seemed of use to find a common 
name It seemed of use, m the first place, for die convenience 
of givmg a name to certain pleasures and pams, for which a 
name equally charactensbc could hardly otheI^vlse have been 
w^d m the second place, for the sake of holding up the 
efficacy of certam moral forces, the influence of which is apt 
not to be sufficienUy attended to Does the polibcal sancbon 
»ert m influence over die conduct of maukmd? The moral, 
the religious sancbons do so too In every mch of his career 
are the operahons of die polibcal magistrate bable to be 

? wpeded by these two foreign powers who, one or 
other of them, or both, are sure to be either his rivals or his 
allies Oo^ it happen b) him to leave them out m his cal- 
c^bons? he will be sure almost to find himself mistaken m 
the result Of aU this we shall find abundant proofc m the 
sequel of this work It behoves him, therefore, to have them 
^ such a name as 

exhiDits the relabon they bear to his own purposes and 

A suffering conceived to befall a man by the immediate act of 
r shortness' sake, called a judgment 

of saying, a suffenng infiicted on him in consequence of 
the^Dei^ formed, and resolubon thereupon taken, by 

“Seech xm (Cases unmeet) par 2 note 
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CHAPTER IV 

Value of a Lot of Pleasure or Pain, 

How to Be Measured 

I Pleasures then, and the avoidance of pams, are the ends 
which the legislator has in view*, it behoves him therefore 
to understand their value Pleasures and pains are the insfru^ 
menfs he has to work with it behoves him therefore to under- 
stand their force, which is again, in other words, their value 

II To a person considered by hmself, the value of a 
pleasure or pain considered by ttself, will be greater or less, 
according to the four following circumstances 

1. Its intensity 3 Its certainty or uncertainty 

2. Its duration 4. Its propinquity or remoteness 


in These are the circumstances wbch are to be consid- 
ered in estimatmg a pleasure or a pam considered each of 
them by itself But when the value of any pleasure or pam 
IS considered for die purpose of estimatmg die tendency of 
any act by which it is produced, there are two other circum- 
stances to he taken mto die account, these are, 

5 Its fecundity, or die chance it has of bemg followed by 
sensations of the same kmd that is, pleasures, if it be a 
pleasure pams, if it be a pain 

6 Its punty, or the chance it has of not being followed 
by sensations of die opposite kind that is, pams, if it be a 
pleasure pleasures, if it be a pam. 

These two last, however, are m stnetness scarcely to be 
deemed properties of die pleasures or die pam itself, Aey are 
not, therefore, m stnetness to be taken mto the account of 
the value of that pleasure or diat pam. They are m stnetness 

rs These cucumstances have smee been denominated elements 
01 dimensions of value in a pleasure or a pam 

Not long after the publication of the first edition, the following 
memonter verses were framed, m the view of lodgmg more 
efiectually, m the memory, these pomts, on which the whole fabric 
of morals and legislation may be seen to rest 

Intense, long, certain, speedy, fruitful, pure — 

Such marks in pleasures and m pams endure 
Such pleasures seek, if private be thy end 
If it be puUic, wide let them extend 
Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view 
If pains must come, let them extend to few 
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to ha deemed properties only of the act, or other even!, hy 
which such plcflswre or pain has been produced, and accord* 
inglv are only to he taken into the account of the tendency 
of such act or such event 

IV To a nttmhcr of pcisons, \nl!i reference to each of 
whom the value of a pleasure or a pun is considered, it will 
be greater or kss, according (o seven cirmimslanccs to wit, 
the SIX preceding ones, tiz 

1 Its /ntcnn% 4 Its propinquity/ or 

2. Its duratton remoteness. 

3 Its ccrtdJnftf or 5. Its femmdity. 

fincerfdinffy 6 Its purfly, 

And one other, to wit* 

7 Its extent, that is, the number of persons to whom it 
extends, or {\n other words) who are affected by It. 

V To take on exact account then of the general tendency 
of any act, by which tiic interests of a community arc affected, 
proceed as fblloNvs. Begin with any one person of those whose 
interests seem most immediately to he affected by it and 
take an occount, 

1. Of the value of eaoh disbngmshnble plcowc which 
appears to be produced by it in the first instance 

2. Of the value of each pofn which appears to be pro- 
duced by It in the first instance 

3. Of the value of each pleasure which appears to be 
produced by It after the first This consbtutes the fccundlhj 
of the first pfeasufs and the impurity of tho first pom 

4. Of the value of eadi poln whidi appears to be produced 
by It after the first Hus consbtutes the jecundity of the first 
pain, and the Impitif^ of the first pleasure 

5 Sum up all the values of all the pkasurcs on the one 
side, and those of all the poms on the other. The balance, if 
rt be on the side of pleasure, will pvc the good tendency of 
the act upon the whole, with respect to the interests of that 
indwidual person^ if on the side of pain, the bad tendency of 
it upon the whole 

6 Take an account of die number of persons whose inter- 
ests appear to be concerned, and rqieat the above process 
wth respect to each Sum up the numbers expressive of the 
de©^ of good tendency, which the act has, with respect to 
each individual, m regard to whom the tendency of it is 
good upon the whole do this again with respect to each in- 
mvidual, in regard to whom the tendency of it is bad upon 
the whole Take the balance, which, if on the side of pleas- 
ure, Will give the general good tendency of die act, with 
respect to the total number of community of individuals con- 
cerned, if on the side of pain the general eotl tendency, wth 
respect to the same commumty 

VI It 15 not to be expected that this process should be 
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strictly pursued previously to every moral judgment, or to 
every legislative or judicial operation. It may, however, be 
always Icept in view, and as near as the process actually pur- 
sued on these occasions approaches to it, so near will such 
process approach to the character of an exact one 

VII The some process is alike apphcable to pleasure and 
pain in whatever shape they appear and by whatever de- 
nominahon they are distinguished to pleasure, whether it 
be called good (which is properly the cause or instrument of 
pleasure), or profit (which is distant pleasure, or the cause 
or instrument of distent pleasure), or convenience, or adr 
taniage, heneft, emoitmienf, happiness, and so forth to pam, 
whether it be called evil (which corresponds to good), or 
mischief, or inconvenience, or disadvantage, or loss, or un- 
happiness, and so fordi 

VIII Nor IS this a novel and unwarranted, any more ftan 
it IS a useless theory In all this there is nothmg but what 
the practice of mankind, wheresoever they have a clear view 
of their own interest, is perfectly conformable to An article 
of property, an estate m land, for instance, is valuable, on 
what account? On account of the pleasures of all lands which 
it enables a man to produce, and what comes to the same 
thing, the pams of all lands which it enables him to avert. 
But Ae value of such an article of property is umversally 
understood to nse or fall according to the length or short- 
ness of the time which a man has m it the certamty or un- 
certamty of its commg into possession* and the nearness or 
remoteness of the time at which, if at all, it is to come mto 
possession As to the intensity of the pleasures which a man 
may denve from it, this is never diought of, because it de- 
pends upon the use which each parbcular person may come 
to make of it, which cannot be estimated till the p^cular 
pleasures he may come to denve from it, or the particular 
pains he may come to exclude by means of it, are brought 
to view. For the same reason, neither does he thmk of the 
fecundity or purity of diose pleasures. 


CHAPIN X 

Motives 

§2. NO MOTIVES EITHEB CONSTANTLY GOOD, OH 
CONSTANTLY BAD 


Nothing can 
act of Itself 
as a motive 
but the ideas 
of pleasure 
or pain 


IX In all dus cham of motives, the principle or original 
hnk seems to be the last internal motive in prospect, it is to 
this that all the other motives m prospect owe their ma- 
tenahty, and the immediately actmg motive its existence 
This motive m prospect, we see, is always some pleasure, or 
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Ko sort of 
motl\ c I3 In 
ttseU a baa 
one 


Inaccuracy of 
expressions 
In which 
(rood or bod 
are applied 
to motives 


Any sort of 
meUvo may 
give birth to 
any sort of 
act 


Difficulties 
which stand 
in the way 
of an analysis 
of this sort 
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some pain, some plcasiipc, tvlilch tlip net m f)iictUon Is ct« 
peeled to be n means of conlmuint: or pmdiidnq some pain 
which it IS expected lo Iw a means of disconiinnini' or pre- 
venting A motive is subslanllally nothing more than pleasure 
or pain, operating in n Mrlim manner 

X Now, pleasure is In itself a good nay, c\ en setting nsidc 
immunity from pain, the onl\ good pain is in itself nn c\^, 
and, indeed, without exception, tlic onlv evil, or else the 
words good and etil hive no meaning And this Is atiV,e true 
of every sort of pain, and of tnerv sort of pleasure. It follows, 
therefore, immcdiatclv and incontestably, that there If no 
sttch thing as any sort of motfve that is m itsel/ a had one 

XI It IS common, however, to speak of actions ns pro- 
ceeding from good or had mohves in which ease the motives 
meant arc such as are mlcniil The expression is far from 
being an accurate one, and as it Is apt to occur in the con* 
sidcmbon of almost cverv kind of offence, it will l>c requisite 
to settle the precise meaning of it, and observe how far it 
quadrates with the truth of things 

XII. With respect lo goodness and badness, ns it is with 
everything else that is not itself either pun or pleasure, so is 
it vnfh mohves If they are good or bad. it is onlv on account 
of their effects good, on account of their tendenc) to pro- 
duce pleasure, or avert pain bad, on account of their ten* 
dency to produce pain, or avert pleasure Now the ease is, 
that from one and flic same mohvc, and from cverv kind of 
mohve, may proceed actions that arc good, others that are 
bad, and oflicrs that arc indifferent This we shall proceed to 
show with respect lo all the different kinds of moliv’cs, as de- 
termined by the vanous kinds of plcasiirrs and pains 

Xin Such an analysis, useful ns it is, will be found to be a 
matter of no small diHicultv , ow'ing, in great measure, to a 
certam perversit)' of structure which prevails more or less 
throughout all languages To speak of motives, ns of any- 
thmg else, one must call them by ihcir names But the mis- 
fortune IS that it IS rare to meet with 0 motive of w’hich the 
name expresses that and nothing more Commonly along 
with the very name of the mohve, 15 tacitly mvolved a propo- 
sition imputing to it a certain qualitj', a quobty which, m 
many cases, will appear to include that very goodness or 
badness, concerning which we ore here inquiring whether, 
properly speakmg, it be or be not imputable to motives To 

i® Let a uiuti's imAve be ill-vvill, call it ovea malice, envy, 
^elfy, It is shll a land of pleasure that is his motive the pleasure 
he t»es at the thought of the pam which he sees, or expects W 
see, his adversary undergo Now even this ■wretelied pleasure, 
taken by itself, is good it may be faint, it may be short It must 
at any rate be impiue yrt while it lasts, and before any bad con- 
sequences amve, it Is good as any other that is not more intense 
See eh IV (Value) 
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use the common phrase^ in most cases, the name of the motive 
IS a word which is employed either only m a good sense, or 
else only in a bad sense Now, when a word is spoken of as 
bOmg used in a good sense, all that is necessarily meant is 
this, that m conjunction witii the idea of the object it is put to 
signify, it conveys an idea of approbation that is, of a pleas- 
ure or satisfaction, entertamed by the person who employs 
the term at the thoughts of such object. In like manner^ 
when a word is spoken of as being used m a bad sense, all 
that is necessarily meant is tins ^ tiiat, in conjunction with 
the idea of tiie object it is put to signify, it conveys an idea 
of disapprobation that is, of a displeasure entertamed by the 
person who employs the term at the thoughts of such ob- 
ject Now, the circumstance on which such approbation is 
grounded, will, as naturally as any other, be the opimon of 
goodness of the object m question, as above explained 
such, at least, it must be, uqion the principle of ubhty so, on 
the other hand, the curcumstance on which -any such disap- 
probation IS grounded, will, as naturally as any other, be 
tile opmion of the badness of tiie object such, at least, it must 
be, in as far as the pnnciple of utility is taken for tiie standard 

Now there are certam motives which, unless m a few 
particular cases, have scarcely any other name to be ex- 
pressed by but such a won! as is used only m a good sense 
This is the case, for example, with the motives of piety and 
honour The consequence of tins is, tiiat if, in speaking of 
such a motive, a-man should have occasion to apply the 
epithet bad to any actions which he mentions as apt to 
result from it, he must appear to be guilty of a contradiction 
m terms But the names of motives which have scarcely any 
other name to be expressed by, but such a word as is used 
only m a bad sense, are many more^'^ This is the case, 
for example, with tiie motives of lust and avance And, 
accordingly, if in speaking of any such motive, a man should 
lave occasion to apply the epithets good or indifferent to any 
actions which he mentions as apt to result from it, he must 
here also appear to be guilty of a similar contradiction 

IT For the reason, see chap xx (Dispositions), par xvu note. 

18 To this imperfectioa of language, and nothing more, are to be 
attnbuted, m great measure, tiie violent clamours that have from 
tune to tune been raised {gainst those mgemous moralists, who, 
travelbng out of the beaten tract of speculation, have found more 
or less difficulty in disentanglmg themselves ffom the shackles 
of ordinary language such as Rocbefoucault, MandeviUe and 
Helvebus To the unsoundness of tiieir opimons, and, with still 
greater mjusbce, to the corrupbon of their hearts, was often im- 
puted, what was most commonly owmg either to a want of slfin, 
in matters of language on the part of the autiior, or a want of 
discernment, possibly now and then m some instances a want of 
OTobity, on tbe part of tiie commentator 
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This perverse association of ideas cannot, it is evident, but 
throw great difficulties m the w'ay of the inquir>' now before 
us Confining himself to the language most m use, a man 
can scarce avoid running, in appearance, into perpetual con- 
tradictions His propositions will appear, on the one hand, 
r^ugnont to trudi, and on die other hand, adverse to ubhtv 
As paradoxes, they twU excite contempt as mischievous 
paradoxes, mdignabon For the truths he labours to con- 
vey, ho\vever important, and however salutary, his reader 
IS never the better, and he himself is much die worse. To 
obviate this mconvemence, completely, he has but dus one un- 
pleasant remedv, to lay aside the old phraseology and invent 
a new one Happy die man whose language is ductile 
enough to permit hun this resource To palbate the mcon- 
vemence, where that method of obviating it is impracticable, 
he has nothing left for it but to enter into a long discussion, 
to state the whole matter at large, to confess, that for die 
sake of promoting die purposes, he has violated the estab- 
lished laws of l^guage, and to throw himself upon die 
mercy of his readers 


Happily, language is not always so intractable, but that by 
making use of two words instead of one, a man may a\'Oid the 
inconvenience of fabneatmg words that are absolutdy new Thus 
instead of the word lust, by putting together two words m com- 
mon use, he may frame the neutral expression, sexual desire in- 
stead of the word avance, by putting together two other words 
also in co^on use, he may frame the neutral expression, pecuniary 
mlerest This, accordingly, is the course whicli I have tdnen In 
these uistences, indeed, even the combination js not novel the only 
novelty there is consists m the steady adherence to the one neutrd 
oepr^on, rejecting altogether the terms, of which the import 
IS lOiected by adventitious and unsuitable ideas 
In the catalogue of motives, correspondmg to the several sorts 
ot pains and plevures, I have inserted such as have occurred to 
me I cannot pretend to warrant it complete To make sure of 
rmderwg it so, the oriy way would be, to turn ova the dictionary 
vim 1.1 to end an operation whch, m a view to perfection, 

would be necessary for more purposes than this 
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John Stuart Mill was brought up by his father and Jeremy Bentham m 
strictest Ubhtanan orthodox 7 He was subjected to a stupendous plan of 
studies tfiat saw him learning mathematics and Creek at the age of three, 
logic and pohhcal economy at twelve An enthusiastic Benthamite at first, he 
suffered a nervous breakdown at the age of twenty-one from which he emerged 
slowly with a new appreciation, which his earlier trainmg had wholly neg- 
lected, of the emotional side of ^cpenence, and a hatred of sectanamsm 
coupled \vith a willingness to understand and accommodate other points of 
view In his moral philosophy the effect was a utihtanamsm which, despite 
his protestations to the contrary, departs from the doctnne of BenAam on 
fundamental issues. Mill was the mtellectual spokesman for the hberahsm of 
his tune His most important wnbngs are, m addition to such philosophical 
treatises as System of Logic (1843) and Kxomimtion of Sir WdUam Hamil- 
ton's fhilosophy (1865), the Principles of Political Economy (1848), On 
Liberty (1859), Considerations on Bepresentatwe Government (1861), S«h- 
lection of Women (1869), and his Ataobtography, pubhshed posthumously in 
1873. 


UTILITARIANISM' 


GENERAL REMARKS 

There are few circumstances among 
those which make up the present con- 
dition of human knowledge more un- 
like what might have been expected, 
or more significant of the backward 
state m which speculation on the most 
important subjects sUU hngers, than 
the little progress wbch has been 

^ London, 1863 
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made in the decision of the contro- 
versy respecting the cntenon of nght 
and wrong From the dawn of phil- 
osophy, the question concemmg the 
summum honum, or, what is the same 
thmg, concemmg Ae foundation of 
morality, has been accounted the mam 
problem in speculative thou^t, has 
occupied the most gifted intellects 
and divided them into sects and 
schools, carrymg on a vigorous war- 
fare against one another And after 
more than rtvo thousand years the 
same discussions continue, philoso- 
phers are still ranged under the same 
contendmg banners, and neither 
thmkers nor mankmd at large seem 
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nearer to being unanimous on the suIj* 
ject than when the youth Snemtes 
listened to the old Protagoras, and 
asserted (if Plato's dmloguc be 
groimded on a real conversation) the 
dieory of ublitanamsm against the 
popular morahty of the so-called 
sophist 

It IS true that similar confusion and 
uncertainty and, m some cases, similar 
discordance exist respeebng the first 
pnnaples of all the sciences, not ex- 
cephng that which is deemed the most 
certain of them— mathcmafacs, wiOi- 
out much impairing, generally indeed 
•widiout impamng at all, the trust* 
worduness of the conclusions of those 
sciences An apparent anomaly, the 
•explanahon of which is that the de- 
tailed doctrines of a science are not 
usually deduced from, nor depend for 
their evidence upon, what are called 
its first principles Were it not so, 
there would be no science more pre- 
carious, or whose conclusions were 
more msufliciently made out, than 
algebra, which derives none of its 
certainty from what are commonly 
taught to learners as its elements. 
Since these, as laid down by some of 
its most eminent teachers, are as fuB 
of fichons as English law, and of mys- 
teries as theology The truths whidi 
are ultimately accepted as the first 
principles of a science aro really the 
last results of metaphysical analysis, 
practised on the elementary nobons 
\vith which the science is conversant, 
ond their relabon to the science is not 
that of foundabons to an edifice, but 
c( roots to a tree, which may perfonn 
fteir office equally well though they 
be never dug doivn to and ejcposed 
to light But though in science the 
particular truths precede the general 
theory, the contrary might be ev 
pected to be the case with a prachcal 
art, such as morals or lepskbon AB 
acbon is for the sale of some end, 
and rules of acbon, it seems natural 


to suppose, must tale tlirir whole 
cliaractcr and color from the end to 
uliicli IhcN are subscrxiont When uc 
engage m a pursuit, a clear and pre- 
cise coucephon of whal sse arc pur- 
suing would seem to be t)ie first thing 
we need, mstend of the. last sse arc to 
look forward In \ lost of nghl and 
wrong must Ire lire means, one would 
think, of asccrt.immg what is right or 
wrong, ond not a consequence of 
Ires mg nireadv nsccrl'imcd it 
Tire difficults » not asoided by 
basing recourse to the popular theory 
of a natural facultv , a sense or instinct, 
informing us of ngbt and ssTong For 
-besides that the existence of such a 
moral instinct Is itself one of the 
matters in disputc-thosc believers In 
it who have anv pretensions to phil- 
osophv have base been obliged to 
abandon the idea that it discerns what 
1$ nght or wrong in the particular case 
m hand, os our other senses discern 
Ac sight or sound nctualK present 
Our moral facultv, according to all 
those of its interpreters who are cn- 
btled to the name of thinkers, sup- 
plies us only wth the general pnn- 
mples of moral judgments, it is a 
branch of our reason, not of our sen- 
sibvc faculty, and must be looked to 
for the abstract docbincs of morahty, 
not for pcrcepbon of it w the con- 
crete Tlic intuitive, no less than what 
may be termed the mducbve, school 
of ethics insists on the necessity of 
general laws They both agree that 
the morahty of an mdividual acbon is 
not a quesbon of direct percepbon, 
but of Uie appheabon of a law to an 
individual case They recognize also, 
to a great extent, the same moral laws, 
but differ as to their evidence and 
the source from w'hich they denve 
their authontv According to the one 
opinion, the principles of morals are 
evident a pnon, requinng nodung to 
command assent except tliat die 
meaning of the terpis be understood, 
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According to the other doctrine, n^t 
and wrong, as well as truth and false- 
hood, are questions of observation 
and expenence But both hold equally 
that morality must be deduced from 
prmciples, and the mtuitive school 
affirm as stron^y as the inductive 
that there is a science of morals Yet 
they seldom attempt to malce out a 
list of the a priori prmciples which are 
to serve as the premises of the science, 
still more rarely do they make any 
efibrt to reduce those vanous princi- 
ples to one first pnnaple, or common 
ground of obligation They either 
assume the ordinary precepts of 
morals as of o priori autiionty, or they 
lav dmvn as the common groundwoik 
of those maxims, some generality 
much less obviously authontative than 
the maxims themselves, and which 
has never succeeded m gammg pop- 
ular acceptance Yet to support their 
pretensions there ought either to be 
some one fundamental principle or 
law at the root of all morality, or, if 
diere be several, there should be a 
determinate order of precedence 
, among them; and the one pnnaple, 
•^or the rule for deadmg between the 
vanous pnnaples when they conflict, 
ought to be self-evident 
To mquire how far the bad eEects 
of this defiaency have been imtigated 
m practice, or to what extent the 
moral beliefs of mankind have been 
vibated or made uncertam by the 
absence of any distmct recogmticm of 
an ultimate standard, would imply a 
complete survey and cnbcism of past 
and present educal doctrine It would, 
however, be easy to show that what- 
ever steadmess or consistency these 
moral behefr have attained has been 
mainly due to die taat influence of a 
Stand^d not recognized Although 
the non-existence of an acknowledged 
first pnnaple has made ethics not so 
much a guide as a consecration of 
men’s actual sentiments, shll, as men’s 


sentiments, both m favor and of aver- 
sion, are greatiy influenced by what 
suppose to be die effect of dungs 
upon tbeir happmess, the pnnaple of 
utility, or, as Bentham latterly called 
it, the greatest happmess pnnaple, 
has had a large share m formmg the 
moral doctnnes even of tiiose who 
most scornfully reject its audionty. 
Nor is there any school of thought 
which refuses to admit that the influ- 
ence of acbons on happmess is a most 
matenal and even predommant con- 
siderabon m many of the details of 
morals, however unwiUmg to acknowl- 
edge It as the fundamental pnnaple 
of morahty and die source of moral 
obligabon 1 might go much further 
and say that to all those a priori 
moralists who deem it necessary to 
argue at all, ubhtanan arguments are 
indispensable It is not my present 
purpose to cnbaze these thmkers, 
but I caimot help referring, for illus 
trabon, to a systematic breabse by one 
of the most illustnous of them, the 
Metaphysics of Ethics by Kant This 
remarkable man, whose syston of 
diought will long remain one of the 
landmarks m the history of philosoph- 
ical speculabon, does, m the treabse 
in question, lay down a universal first 
prmaple as the ongm and ground of 
moral obligabon, it is dus “So act 
that die rule on whidi thou actest 
would admit of bemg adopted as a 
law by all rabonal beings ” But when 
he begins to deduce from this precept 
any of the actual dubes of morahty, 
he fails, almost grotesquely, to show 
that there would be any contradicbon, 
any logical (not to say physical) im- 
possibility, in die adopbon by all 
rational bemgs of the most outrage- 
ously immord rules of conduct All 
he knows is diat the consequences of 
dieir universal adopbon would be 
such as no one would choose to incur 
On the present occasion, I shall, 
Without furdier dfecussion of tihe other 
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theones, attempt to contnbute some- 
tbmg towards the underslandmg^and 
appreciation of the utilitarian or 
"happmess” theory, and toivards such 
proof as it IS susceptible of It is 
evoint that this cannot be proof in 
the ordmary and popular meaning of 
tlie term Quesbons of ultimate ends 
are not amenable to direct proof 
VTiatever can be proved to be good 
must be so bv being sho\\TJ to be a 
means to somethmg admitted to be 
good ivithout proof The medical art 
IS proied to be good bv its conducmg 
to health, but how is it possible to 
prove that health is good? The art of 
music IS good, for the reason, among 
others, that it produces pleasure, but 
what proof is it possible to give that 
pleasure is good? If, then, it is aS' 
sorted that there is a comprehensive 
formula, mcluding all things whidi 
are in themsebes good, and that what- 
ever else is good is not so as an end 
but as a means, the formula may be 
accepted or rejected, but is not a 
subject of what is commonlv under- 
stood by proof We are not, howe^'er, 
to infer that its acceptance or rejec- 
bon must depend on blmd imptdse, 
or arbitrary choice There is a larger 
meaning of the word "proof," in which 
this queshon is as amenable to it as 
am other of the disputed quesbons of 
philosophy The subject is within ttie 
cognizance of the rabonal faculfy, 
and neither does that facultv deal 
with it solclv m ttic ivav of intuition 
Considerations mav be presented cap- 
able of detennimng the intellect either 
to give or withhold its assent to the 
doctnne, and this is equi\alent to 
proof 

We shall examine presentb of what 
nature ore these considerations, m 
what manner thev applj to the case, 
and what rabonal grounds therefore, 
can \k given for accqitmg or rejeebng 
the ubhtonan formula But it is a 
prchmmai> condibon of rabonal ac- 


ceptance or rejeebon that the formula 
should be correctly understood I be- 
heve that the verv imperfect nobon 
ordmanly formed of its meaning is the 
chief obstacle which impedes its 
cepbon, and that, could it be cleared 
from onlv die grosser miscon- 
cepbons die guesbon \vould be gready 
simplified and a large proporhon of 
its difficulbes removed Before, there- 
fore, I attempt to enter mto the phil- 
osophical grounds whidi can be g^^^ 
for assenting to die ublitanan stand- 
ard, I shall offer some lUustrabons of 
the doctnne itself, woth the view' of 
showing more clearly w'hat it is, dis- 
bnguisfong it from ivhat it is not, and 
disposing of sud) of the pracbcal 
objcchons to it as either ongmate in, 
or are closelv connected wnfli, mis- 
taken mterpretabon of its meaning 
Having thus prepared the ground, I 
shall afterwards endeavor to dirow 
such hght os I can call upon the 
guesbon considered as one of phil* 
osophical theory 


CHAPIZB n 

W'HAT UnUTAniANlSM IS 

A passmg remark is all that needs 
be given to the ignorant blunder of 
supposing that those who stand up 
for utility as die test of nght and 
w'Tong use the term m that restneted 
and merely coDoguial sense m which 
utihty IS opposed to pleasure An 
apolog}' IS due to the philosophical 
opponents of ublitananism for even 
the momentar)' appearance of con- 
founding them with anyone capable 
of so absurd a misconcepbon, whicm 
IS the more extraordinary, inasmuch 
as the contrary accusabon, of referring 
c\ en thing to pleasure, and that, too, 
in its grossest form, is another of die 
common charges against ubhtanan- 
ism and, as has been pomtedly re- 
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marked by an able wnter, the same 
sort of persons, and often the very 
same persons, denounce the theory 
“as impracticably dry when the word 
*u'ilit/ precedes the word 'pleasure,* 
and as too practicably voluptuous 
when the word ‘pleasure’ precedes tihe 
word utihty* ” Those who know any- 
thing about the matter are aware tl^ 
every wnter, from Epicurus to Bent- 
ham, who maintamed the theory of 
utihty, meant by it, not something to 
be contradistmguished from pleasure, 
but pleasure itself, together with ex- 
emption from pam, and instead of 
opposmg the useful to the agreeable 
or the ornamental, have always de- 
clared that the useful means these, 
among other things Yet the common 
herd, including the herd of wnters, 
not only in newspapers and penod- 
icals, but in books of weight and 
pretension, are perpetually faUing into 
this shallow mistake Havmg cau^t 
up the word “utilitanan,” while know- 
ing nothing whatever about it but its 
sound, they habitually express by it 
the rejection or the ne^ect of pleasure 
m some of its forms of beauty, of 
ornament, or of amusement Nor is 
the terra thus ignorantly misapphed 
solely in disparagement but occa- 
sionally m comphment, as though it 
implied supenonty to fnvohty and 
the mere pleasures of the moment 
And this perverted use is the only one 
m which the word is popularly known, 
and the one from which the new 
generation are acqumng their sole 
notion of its meaning Those who 
introduced the word, but who had for 
many years discontinued it as a dis- 
tinctive appellation, may well feel 
themselves called upon to resume it 
if by doing so they can hope to con- 
tribute anything towards rescumg it 
from this utter degradation- 

-Tlie author of tlus cssav has reason 
for bolic\nng hinwclf to be the first per- 
son nho brought tho word '’utihtanan” 


The creed which accepts as the 
foundabon of morals “utdity” or the 
“greatest happmess principle” holds 
that acbons are nght m proportion 
as they tend to promote happmess, 
wrong as they tend to produce the 
reverse of happmess By happmess is 
intended pleasure, and the absence of 
pain, by unhappmess, pam, and &e 
pnvafaon of pleasure. To give a clear 
view of the moral standard set up by 
the theory, much more requires to be 
said, m parbcular, what things it in- 
dudes m the ideas of pam and pleas- 
ing, and to what extent this is left an 
open question But these supple- 
mentary explanations do not ^ect 
the theory of life on which this theory 
of morahty is grounded— namely, that • 
pleasure and freedom from pam aret 
the only thmgs desirable as ends, and \ 
that all desirable thmgs (whidi are as | 
numerous m the utihtanan as m any I 
other sclieme) are desu^ble either for 
the pleasure mherent m themselves, / 
or as means to the promotion of pleas- 1 
ure and the prevention of pain. 

Now such a theory of hfe excites in 
many mmds, and among them m some 
of the most estimable in feeling and 
purpose, inveterate dislike To sup- 
pose that life has (as they e^ipress it) 
no hi^er end than pleasure— no better 
and nobler object of desire and pur- 
suit— they designate as utterly mean 
and groveling, as a doctnne worthy 
only of swine, to whom the followers 

into use He did not invent it, but 
adopted it from a passing expression in 
Mr Galt’s Annab of the Parish After 
using it as a designation for several years, 
he and others abandoned it from a grow- 
ing dislike to anything resembling a 
badge or watchi^ord of sedanan distinc- 
tion But ns a name for one sm^c opin- 
ion, not a set of opinions — to denote the 
recognition of utility as a standard, not 
an> particular v.a> of appl>ing it — the 
term supplies a v, ant m the language, and 
offers, m manv cases, a com cnient mode 
of a\oiding tiresome circumlocution. 
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of Epicurus were, nt a very carlv 
penod^ contemptuously likened, and 
modem holders of the doctrine arc 
occasionally made the subject of 
equally polite comparisons bv its Ccr> 
man, French, and English nssaihints 
When tiius attacked, the Epicu- 
reans have always ans\vcred that it 
IS not they, hut tlieir accusers, who 
represent human nature m a degrad- 
mg h^t, since the accusation sup- 
poses human bemgs to be capable of 
no pleasures except those of which 
sivine are capable If this supposition 
\vere true, the charge could not be 
gainsaid, but would then be no longer 
an imputation, for if the sources of 
pleasure were precisely the same to 
human bemgs and to swine, the rule 
of life which is good enough for the 
one would be good enough for the 
other The comparison of the Epicu- 
rean life to that of beasts is felt as 
degradmg, precisely because a beast’s 
pleasures do not satisfy a human 
being’s conceptions of happiness 
Human bemgs have faculbes more 
elevated than the animal appetites 
and, when once made consaous of 
them, do not regard anything as hap- 
piness which does not mclude their 
gratification I do not, indeed, con- 
sider the Epicureans to have been by 
any means faulUess in drawing out 
their scheme of consequences from 
the uhhtanan principle To do this m 
any sufiBcient manner, manv Stoic, as 
as Christian, elements require to 
be mcluded But there is no known 
Epicurean theory of life which does 
not assign to the pleasures of tfie in- 
tellect, of the fe^gs and imagina- 
tion, and of die moral sentiments, a 
much higher value of pleasures than 
to those of mere sensation It must 
be admitted, however, that utiUtanan 
wnters m general have placed the 
supenonty of mental over bodily 
pleasures chiefly m the greater perma- 
nency, safety, uncostlmess, etc , of the 


fomiLT-tlint IS, in tlicir circumstantial 
adiantagcs r.ithcr than in their in- 
tnnsic nature And on nl) these points 
utilit.inans ha\e fully proved Ibcir 
case, but Ihej’ might linvc taken tlic 
other and, .is it m iv be called, higher 
ground with tntirc consistcnq It 
is quite comp.ililile with llic principle 
of utility to recognize the fact tint 
some kinds of plctisiire arc more desir- 
able and more vahnblc than others 
It would be .absurd tkit, while, in 
csbmntmg nil other things, quabtv is 
considered ns well ns quantity, (be 
estimation of pleasures should be sup- 
posed to depend on quantity alone 

If I am nsked whnt I mc.in by 
difference of quality m pleasures, or 
what makes one ple.'isurc more v.i!u- 
able than another, mcrclv os a pleas- 
ure, except its being greater in 
amount, there is but one possible 
answer Of two pleasures, if there be 
one to which all or almost all who 
have evpencncc of both give a de- 
cided preference irrespective of o 
feeling of moral obbgntion to prefer 
it, that IS the more desirable pleasure 
If one of the two is, by those who ore 
competentlv ocqiminted with both, 
placed so f,ir obonj the other that they 
prefer it, even though knowing it to 
be attended with a greater amount of 
discontent, and would not resign it 
for any quantity of the other pleasure 
W'bich their nature is capable of, we 
are justified m ascnbing to the pre- 
ferred enjoyment a supenonty in 
quality so for outweighing quantity 
as’T&Yender it, m companson, of small 
account 

Now It IS an unquestionable fact 
that those who are equally acquomted 
With and equally capable of appre- 
ciating and enjoymg both, do give a 
most marked preference to the man- 
ner of existence which employs their 
higher faculties Few human creatures 
would consent to be changed into any 
of the lower animals for a promise of 
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the fullest allowance of a beast’s 
pleasures, no intelligent human being 
would consent to be a fool, no in- 
structed person would be an ignora- 
mus, no person of feehng and con- 
science would be selfish and base, 
even though they should be persuaded 
that the fool, the dunce, or the rascal 
is better satisfied with his lot than 
they are wth theirs They would not 
resign what they possess more than he 
for the most complete satisfaction of 
all the desires which they have m 
common with him If they ever fancy 
they would, it is only m cases of 
unhappmess so extreme that to escape 
from it they would exchange their 
lot for almost any other, however 
undesirable m their own eyes A 
hemg of higher faculties requires 
more to make him happy, is capable 
probably of more acute suSermg, and 
certamly accessible to it at more 
points, than one of an mfenor type, 
but m spite of these habihbes, he can 
never really wish to smk mto what 
he feels to be a lower grade of exis- 
tence We may give what explanabon 
we please of this imwiUmgness, we 
may attribute it to pnde, a name 
which is given indiscnmmately to 
some of the most and to some of the 
least estimable feelmgs of which roan- 
kmd are capable We may refer it to 
die love of hberty and personal mde- 
pend^ce, an appeal to which was 
with the Stoics one of the most effeo- 
bve means for the inculcabon of it, 
to the love of power or to the love of 
excitement, both of which do really 
enter 'into and contribute to it, but its 
most appropriate appellabon is a 
sense of digmty, which all human 
bemgs possess m one form or other, 
-and in, some, thou^ by no means in 
exact, proporbon to their higher facul- 
bes, and which is so essenbid a part of 
the happmess of those in whom it is 
strong that nothmg which conflicts 
with it could be otherwise than mo- 


mentanly an object of desire to them. 
Whoever supposes that this prefer- 
ence takes place at a sacnfice of hap- 
pmess— that the supenor being, in any- 
thmg like equal circumstances, is not 
happier than the inferior— confounds 
the two very different ideas of hap- 
pmess and content It is mdisputable 
that the being whose capacibes of 
enjoyment are low has the greatest 
chance of havmg them fully satisfied, 
and a highly endowed bemg will al- 
ways feel that any happiness which he 
can look for, as the world is consb- 
tuted, IS imperfect But he can leam 
to bear its imperfecbons, if they are 
at all bearable, and they will not 
make him envy the being who is m- 
deed unconscious of the imperfecbons, 
but only because he feels not at all 
the good which those imperfecbons 
qualify It IS better to be a human 
^mg dissatisfied than a pig satisfied, 
better to be Socrates dissatisfied than 
a fool satisfied And if the fool, or the 
pig, are of a different opinion, it is 
because they only know their own side 
of the question The odier party to 
ibe comparison knows both sides 
It may be objected that many who 
are capable of the higher pleasures 
occasionally, under the influence of 
temptation, postpone them to the 
lower But dus is qmte compatible 
widi a full appreaation of the m- 
frmsic supenonfy of the higher. Men 
often, from mfirmity of diaracter, 
make ,tbeir election for the nearer 
good, though they know it to be the 
less vSluable, and this no less when 
the choice is between two bodily 
pleasures dian when it is between 
bodily and mental They pursue sen- 
sual mdulgences to the injury of 
health, thou^ perfectly aware diat 
health is the greater good It may be 
further objected that many who begm 
wdi youthful enthusiasm for every- 
thing noble, as diey advance m years, 
sink into mdolence and selfishness 
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But I do not believe that diose who 
undergo this very common change 
voluntarily choose the lower descrip- 
tion of pleasures m preference to the 
lugher I believe that, before they de- 
vote themselves exclusively to the one, 
they hove already become mcapable 
of the other Capaatv for the nobler 
feelings is m most natures a verv ten- 
der plant, easily lolled, not onlv bv 
hostile influences, but by mere uxint 
of sustenance, and in the majority’ of 
voung persons it speedily dies nwav 
if tlie occupations to which their posi- 
tion m life has devoted them, and the 
society mlo which it has thrown them, 
are not favomblc to keeping that 
lugher capaaty m exercise Men lose 
their high aspirahons as they lose their 
intellectual tastes, because tliev haxe 
not time or opportunity for indul- 
ging them, and thev addict themselves 
to mfenor pleasures not because ihcv 
deliberately prefer them, but because 
thex' are either the only ones to winch 
(liev have access, or the only ones 
which they are anv longer capable of 
enjo\ang It mav be questioned 
whether any one who has remained 
equally suscepbhle to both classes of 
pleasures, ever knmvangly and calmty 
preferred the lower, diough many, m 
all ages, have broken dowm m an m- 
effectud attempt to combine both 
From this verdict of the only com- 
petent judges, I apprehend there can 
be no appeal On a question whidi 
is the best xvorth bavmg of two pleas- 
ures, or which of t>vo modes of exis- 
tence IS the most grateful to the fed- 
mgs, apart from its moral attnbutes 
and from its consequences, the judg- 
ment of those who are qualified by 
knowledge of both, or, if they differ, 
that of the majonty of them, must be 
admitted as final And there needs 
be the less hesitabon to accept this 
judgment respecting the quality of 
pleasures, smee there is no other tri- 
bunal to be referred to even on the 


quesbon of quantity. ^Vhat means are 
there of determining which is the 
acutest of hvo pains, or the inlcnscst 
of two pleasurable sensabons, except 
die general suffrage of those who are 
familiar with both? Neither pains nor 
pleasures arc homogeneous, and pain 
IS always heterogeneous with pleasure 
What IS there to decide whether a 
parbcular pleasure is worOi purchas- 
ing at the cost of a particular pain 
except the feelings and judgment of 
ibc expcnenccd^ \Micn, therefore 
those feelings and judgment declare 
the pleasures denied from the higher 
faculties lo be prcfcmble in kmd 
apmi from the question of inlcnsitx, to 
those of winch the animal nature, dis- 
joined from the higher faculties is 
suscepbble thev arc entitled on this 
subject to the same regard 
I have dwelt on this point, as being 
a necessar) part of a perfectly just 
concepbon of utilih’ or happiness con- 
sidered as the directive rule of human 
conduct But it is bv no means an m- 
dispensable condibon to the accep- 
tance of the utilitonan standard, for 
that standard is not the agent’s own 
greatest happiness, but the greatest 
amount of happmess altogether, and 
if it may possibly be doubted whether 
a noble character is alwavs the hap- 
pier for its nobleness, there can be 
no doubt that it makes other people 
happier, and that the world m gen- 
eral is immensely a gamer by it UfaU- 
tenanism, therefore, could only attain 
its end by the general culbvabon of 
nobleness of character, even if each 
individual were only benefited by the 
nobleness of others, and his owm, so 
far as happiness is concerned, were a 
sheer d^uchon from tiie benefit 
But the bare enunciabon of sucdi on 
absurdib' as this last renders refuta- 
bOD superfiuous 

Accordmg to the greatest happiness 
pnnciple, as above explamed, the ul- 
timate end, with reference to and for 
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the sake of which all other things are 
desirable— whether we are considering 
our own good or that of other people— 
IS an existence exempt as far as pos- 
sible from pain, and as nch as pos- 
sible in enjoyments, both in point of 
quantity and quality, the test of 
quahty and the rule for measuring it 
against quantity being the preference 
felt by those who, in their opporaim- 
ties of ejqienence, to which must be 
added their habits of self-consciousness 
and self-observation, are best furnished 
with the means of comparison This, 
bemg, according to &e utihtanan 
opimon, the end of human action, is 
necessarily also the standard of 
morality, which may accordmgly be 
defined “the rules and precepts for 
human conduct,” by the observance 
of which an existence such as has 
been described might be, to the great- 
est extent possible, secured to all man- 
kind, and not to them only, but, so 
far as the nature of thmgs admits, to 
the whole senbent creabon 
Against this doctrme, however, 
anses another class of objectors who 
say that happmess, in any form, can- 
not he the rabonal purpose of human 
hfe and action, because, in the first 
place, it IS unattainable, and they con- 
temptuously ask, What right hast thou 
to be happy?— a quesbon which Mr 
Carlyle clenches by the addibon. 
What nght, a short bme ago, hadst 
thou even to he^ Next they say that 
men can do u>ithout happmess, that 
all noble human bemgs have felt thi^ 
and could not have become noble but 
by learmng the lesson of Enfsagen, or 
renunciafaon, which lesson, thoroughly 
Icamt and submitted to, they affirm 
to be the begmnmg and necessary 
condition of all virtue 
The first of these objeettons would 
go to the root of the matter were it 
well founded, for if no happmess is 
lo lie had at all b> human beings, the 
attainment of it cannot be the end of 


morahty or of any rational conduct. 
Though, even m that case, somethmg 
might still be said for the utihtanan 
theory, smee utility includes not 
solely the pursmt of happmess, but 
the prevenbon or mibgabon of unhap- 
pmess, and if the former aim be chi- 
mencah there will be all the greater 
scope and more imperative need for 
the latter, so long at least as mankind 
think fit to hve, and do not take refuge 
m the simultaneous act of suicide 
recommended under certam condi- 
bons by Novahs When, however, it 
15 thus posibvely asserted to be im- 
possible that human hfe should be 
happy, die assertion, if not somethmg 
like a verbal quibble, is at least an 
exaggeration If by happmess be 
meant a continmty of highly pleas- 
urable exatement, it is evident enou^ 
that this IS impossible A state of 
exalted pleasure lasts only moments or 
in some cases, and with some inter- 
missions, hours or days, and is the 
occasional brilliant flash of enjoyment, 
not its permanent and steady flame 
Of this the philosophers who have 
taught diat happmess is the end of 
life were as fully aware as those who 
taunt them The happmess which 
they meant was not a life of rapture; 
but moments of such, m an existence 
made up of few and transitory pains, 
many and various pleasures, >vith a 
decided predominance of the active 
over the passive, and having as the 
foimdation of the whole not to expect 
more from life than it is capable of 
bestowing A hfe thus composed, to 
those who have been fortunate enough 
to obtam it, has always appeared 
worthy of the name of happiness. 
And such an existence is even now the 
lot of many, during some considerable 
portion of Uieir li%es The present 
wTCtchcd education and wTclchcd 
social arrangements arc the onh real 
hindrance to its being attainable by 
almost all 
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TKe objectors perhaps may doubt 
whether human beings, if tau^it to 
consider happiness as the end of life, 
would be satisfied ^^'lth such a mod- 
erate share of it But great numbers 
of mankind have been satisfied with 
much less The mam constituents of 
a satisfied hfe appear to be tivo, either 
of wbeh by itself is often found suf- 
ficient for tlie purpose' tranquility 
and excitement With much tran- 
quiUty, many find that they can be 
content with very little pleasure, with 
much excitement, many can reconcile 
themselves to a considerable quantitx' 
of pam There is assuredly no inher- 
ent impossibility of enabling even tbc 
mass of mankmd to unite both, since 
the t\vo are so far from being mcom- 
patible that they are in natural al- 
liance, the prolongation of either 
bemg a preparation for, and exetUng 
a wish for, the other It is only those 
ra whom mdolence amounts to a vice 
that do not desire excitement after 
an interval of repose, it is only tliose 
in whom the need of excitement is a 
disease tliat feel the tranquility which 
follows exatement dull and insipid, 
instead of pleasurable in direct pro- 
porbon to the excitement wbch pre- 
ceded it When people who am 
tolerably fortunate m their outward 
lot do not find in hfe sufficient en- 
joyment to make it valuable to them, 
tbe cause generally is canng few 
nobody but themselves To those who 
have neither pubbe nor pnvate aflPec- 
tions, the excitements of life are much 
curtailed, and in any case divindle m 
value as the time approaches whwi all 
selfish mterests must be terminated 
by death, while those who leave after 
them objects of personal affeebon, and 
especially those who have also cul- 
bvated a felJow-feelmg with the collec- 
bve mterests of jnanhmd, retam as 
hvely an mterest m life on the eve 
of death as m the vigor of youth and 
health Next to selfishness, die prin- 


cipal cause which makes life iinsabs- 
fnetory is want of mcntnl cullivabon 
A cultivated mind — I do not mean 
tliat of a philosopher, but am mmd 
to winch tho fountains of knowledge 
have been opened, and wlncli has 
been tflugbt, m anv tolerable degree, 
to exercise its faciilbcs— finds sources 
of inoxhnusbblc interest m nil that 
surrounds it in tbc objects of nnbirc, 
tbe achievements of art, tbe imagina- 
tions of poetry, the incidents of his- 
torj', the xvays of mank'ind, past and 
present, and tbcir prospects in the 
future It 15 possible, indeed, to be- 
come mdifforcnt to all this, and that 
too without baxing exhausted a 
thousandth part of it, but onlv when 
one has had from the bcginmng no 
moral or Imman interest in these 
tlungs, and has sought m them onlv 
the gratificahon of cunositi' 

Now there is absolutely no reason 
in tbe nature of things why an amount 
of mental culture sufficient to givo an 
intelligent interest m these objects of 
contemplabon should not be tlie m- 
lientanco of cverj' one bom in a ci\i* 
hzed country, As btlle is there an 
inherent necessit)' that any human 
bemg should be a selfish egotist, de- 
void of cverx’ feeling or care but those 
which center m his own miserable in- 
diYiduabtv Sometlung far supenor to 
this IS sufiBcicntlv common even now, 
to give ample earnest of what tlie 
human spewes may be made Genuine 
pnvate affechons and a smeere inter- 
est m the pubbe good are possible, 
ttiough in unequal degrees, to every 
nghtly brought up human bemg In 
a world in which there is so much to 
interest, so mucli to enjoy, and so 
mudi also to correct and improve, 
every one who has this moderate 
amount of moral and intellectual re- 
quisites is capable of an existence 
which may be called enviable, and 
unless sut^ a person, through bad 
laws or subjection to the will of others, 
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IS denied the libertv to use the sources 
of h.ippincss ilhin his reach, he wll 
not fail to find this enviable existence, 
if he escape the positn c evils of life, 
the great sources of phvsical and 
mental sufTcring-snch as indigence, 
disease, and the unUndness, worth* 
lessness, or premature loss of ohjecls 
of affection. The mam stress of the 
problem lies, therefore, in the contest 
with these calamities from w'hich it ts 
a rare good fortune cntirolj' to escape, 
which, as things now are, cannot be 
obiiatcd, and often cannot be in any 
material degree mitigated. Yet no 
one whose opinion deserves a mo* 
menl’s consideration can doubt that 
most of the great positive evils of the 
world are in themselves removable, 
and will, if human affairs continue 
to improve, be in the end reduced 
wathm narrow limits Poverty, m any 
sense implying suffering, mav be com* 
plotcly extinguished by the wisdom 
of society combined witli the good 
sense and providence of individuals 
Even that most mtractable of enemies, 
disease, may be mdefimtely reduced 
m dimensions by good physical and 
moral education and proper control 
of noxious influences, while the prog- 
ress of science holds out a promise for 
the future of still more direct con- 
quests over this detestable foe And 
every advance in that direction relieves 
us from some, not only of the chances 
which cut short our own lives, but, 
what concerns us still more, whidi 
deprive us of those m whom our hap- 
piness is wrapt up As for vicissitude 
of fortune and other disappointments 
connected with worldly circumstance, 
these are prmcipally the effect either 
of gross imprudence, of ill-regulated 
desires, or of bad or imperfect social 
institutions All the grand sources, in 
short, of human suffenng are in a 
great degree, many of them almost 
entirely, conquerable by human care 
and effort, and though their removal 


IS grievously slow- though a long suc- 
cession of generabons will perish in 
the lircach licfore tlio conquest is 
completed, and this world becomes all 
that, if will and knowledge were not 
wanting, it might easily be made— yet 
every mind sufficiently intelligent and 
generous to bear a part, however small 
and inconspicuous, in the endeavour 
will draw a noble enjoyment from the 
contest itself, which he would not for 
any bribe m tlie form of selfish in- 
dulgence consent to be without. 

And this leads to the true estima- 
tion of what is said by the objectors 
concerning the possibility and the ob- 
hgabon of learning to do without hap- 
piness Unquestionably it is possible 
to do w'lthout happiness, it is done 
involuntanly by nmeteen-twenbeths 
of mankind, even m those parts of 
our present world which are least deep 
in barbnnsm, and it often has to be 
done volunlanly by the hero or the 
martyr, for tlie sake of something 
which he prizes more than his mdi- 
viduai happmess But this something, 
what is it, unless the happmess of 
others or some of the requisites of 
happiness? It is noble to be capable 
of resigning enbxely one's own porbon 
of happmess, or chances of it, but, 
after all, this self-sacnfice must lie for 
some end, it is not its own end, and 
if we are told that its end is not hap- 
pmess but virtue, which is better than 
happmess, I ask, would the sacnfice 
be made if the hero or martyr did not 
beheve that it would earn for others 
immunity from similar sacrifices? 
Would it be made if he thought that 
his renunciabon of happmess for him- 
self would produce no fruit for any 
of his fellow creatures, but to make 
their lot hke his, and place them also 
m the condibon of persons who have 
renounced happiness? All honor to 
those who can abnegate for themselves 
the personal enjoyment of hfe when 
by such renunciabon they contnbute 
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woriiuly to increase the amount 
happiness in the world, but ho who 
does it or professes to do it for any 
other purpose is no more deserving of 
admirabon dion the ascebc mounted 
on his pillar He may be an inspint* 
mg proof of what men con do, but 
assuredly not an example of what 
they should 

Though it IS only in a very imper- 
fect state of the world’s arrangements 
that any one can best serve the hap- 
piness of others by the absolute sacn- 
5 ce of his oivn, yet, so long as the 
ivorld 18 in that imperfect state, I 
fiilly acknoivicdge that the readiness 
to make such a sacrifice is the highest 
virtue which can be found in man I 
ivill add that in this condition of the 
world, paradoxical as the assertion 
may be, the conscious ability to do 
mthout happmess gives the best pros- 
pect of realmug such happiness as is 
attamable For nothmg except Aat 
consciousness can raise a penon above 
the chances of life, b)' mafang him 
feel that, let fate and fortune do their 
worst, they have not ptnver to sub- 
due him, which, once felt, frees him 
from excess of anwety concerning the 
evils of hfe, and enables hun, like 
many a Stoic m the worst braes of the 
Roman Empire, to cuibvate in Irau- 
quihty the sources of sabsfachon ac- 
cessible to him, without concerning 
himself about the uncertamty of thw 
durabon any more than about their 
inevitable end 

Meanwhile, let ubhtanans never 
cease to claim the morality of self-^ 
vobon as a possession which belongs 
by as good a nght to them as either 
to the Stoic or to the Transcendental- 
ist The ublitanan morality does 
recognize m human beings the power 
of saenfiemg their own greatest good 
for the good of others It only refuses 
to admit that the sacrifice is itself 
a good A sacrifice which does not 
mcrease or tend to mcrease the sum 


total of happiness, It considcn as 
wwlcd. The only sclf*remmciatIon 
which It applauds is dc\o\ion to the 
liappincss, or to some of the means 
of happiiiLS?, of others, either of man- 
kind collectively or of individuals 
vnthin the limils imposed by the col- 
lective intercsls of mankind 
1 must again repeal wh-il the assail- 
ants of utilitanamsm seldom have the 
justice to ncknowlctlge, Oiat the hap- 
piness which forms the ublitanan 
standard of what is right in conduct 
IS not the agent’s own happiness but 
that of nil concerned As between 
his own happiness and that of othcTb. 
uhhtonnnism requires him to be as 
sfriclh impartial as a disinterested 
and benevolent spectator In the 
golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth, we 
read the complete spirit of the ethics 
of utility "To do ns voii would be 
done by," and "to love vour neighbor 
ns voursclf," consbhitc the ideal per* 
feebon of utihtnnan moralil) As the 
means of making the nearest approach 
to this ideal, uhlily would enjom first, 
that Invv's and social arrangements 
should place the happiness or (as, 
speakmg pmchcally, it may be called) 
the interest of every individual ns 
nearly ns possible m harmony unth 
die interest of the whole, and, sec- 
rnidly, thot educahon and opinion, 
which have so vast a power over 
human character, should so use that 
power os to establish m the mind of 
every individual an indissoluble asso- 
ciabon between his own happiness and 
Ae good of the whole, especially 
behveen his own happiness and the 
pracbee of such modes of conduct, 
im^bve and posibve, as regard for 
the universal happmess prescribes, so 
that not only he may be able to con- 
ceive the possibility of happmess to 
himself, consistently with conduct 
opposed to the general good, but also 
mat a direct impulse to promote the 
general good may be m every indi- 
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vidual one of the habitual motives of 
acbon, and die sentiments connected 
therewith may fill a large and promin- 
ent place in every human bemg*s sen- 
tient existence, If the impugners of 
the iihhta’na n morahty represented it 
to their own mmds in this its true 
character, I know not what recom- 
mendation possessed by any other 
morality they could possibly afifinn to 
be wantmg to it, what more beauti- 
ful or more exalted developments of 
human nature any other ethical 
system can be supposed to foster, or 
what springs of action, not accessible 
to the utibtanan, such systems rely 
on for giving effect to their mandates 
The objectors to utditanamsm can- 
not always be charged with repre- 
sentmg it m a discreditable light 
On the contrary, those among them 
who entertain anything hke a just 
idea of its dismterested character 
sometimes find fault with its standard 
as bemg too high for humamty They 
say It is exacting too much to require 
that people shall always act from 
the inducement of promoting the 
general interests of society But this 
IS to mistake the very meaning of a 
standard of morals, and confound the 
busmess of ethics to teU us what are 
our duties, or by what test we may 
know them, hut no system of educs 
requires that the sole motive of all 
we do shall he a feeling of duty, on 
the contrary, nmety-mne hun^eths 
of aU our actions are done from other 
motives, and nghtly so done if the 
rule of duty does not condemn them 
It 15 die more unjust to utditanamsm 
that dus particular misapprehension 
should he made a ground of objection 
to It, inasmuch as utihtanan morafists 
have gone beyond almost all others 
in affirmmg that the motive has 
nodung to do with the morality of die 
action, though much with the wordi 
of the agent He who saves a fellow 
creature from drownmg does what 


is morally nght, whedier his motive 
be duty or die hope of being paid for 
his trouble, he who betrays the friend 
that trusts hnn is guilty of a crime, 
even if his object be to serve another 
fnend to whom he is under greater 
obhgations But to ^eak only of 
actions done hrom the motive of duty, 
and in direct obedience to principle 
^ IS a misapprehension of the utih- 
tanan mode of thought to conceive 
it as implying diat people should fix 
then minds upon so wide a general- 
ity as die world, or society at large 
The great majonty of good actions 
are intended not fox the benefit of the 
world, but for diat of individuals, of 
which the good of the world is made 
up, and the thoughts of the most 
virtuous man need not on these oc- 
casions travel beyond the particular 
persons concerned, except so far as is 
necessary to assure himself that in 
benefiting them he is not violating 
the ri^ts, that is, die legitimate and 
authorized expectebons, of any one 
else The multiphcation of happmess 
is, accordmg to the utihtanan ethics, 
die object of virtue: the occasions on 
which any person (except one m a 
diousand) has it in his power to do 
this on an extended sc^e, m other 
words, to be a public benefactor, are 
but exceptional, and on these occa- 
sions alone is he called on to consider 
pubbe utihty; in every other case, 
pnvate utihty, die mterest or hap- 
piness of some few persons, is all he 
has to attend to Those alone the in- 
ffuence of whose actions extends to 
soaety in general need concern them- 
selves habitually about so large an 
object. In die case of abstinences in- 
deed— of dungs which people forbear 
to do from moral considerations, 
though the consequences in the par- 
ticulm* case might be beneficial— it 
would be unworthy of an mteUigent 
agent not to be consdously a^vare 
that the action is of a class which, if 
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available for them, namely, that, if 
there is to be any error, it is better 
that it should be on that side As a 
matter of fact, we may aflSnn that 
among utilitarians, as among adher- 
ents of other systems, there is every 
imagmable degree of ngidity and of 
laxity m the application of their stand- 
ard, some are even puntanically ngor- 
ous, while others are as indulgent as 
can possibly be desned by sinner or 
by sentimentalist But on the whole, 
a doctrme which bnngs prommendy 
forward the mterest ttiat mankind 
have m the repression and prevention 
of conduct winch violates the moral 
law, IS likely to be inferior to no other 
in tummg the sanctions of opinion 
agamst such violations It is true, the 
question, "What does violate the moral 
law?” is one on which those who 
recognize different standards of mor- 
ality are likely now and then to differ. 
But difference of opuuon on moral 
questons was not first mtroduced into 
the world by ublitanamsm, while that 
doctnue does supply, if not always an 
easy, at all events a tangible and m- 
telUgible, mode of deciding such 
differences 

It may not be superfluous to nohce 
a few more of the common misappre- 
hensions of utihtanan ethics, even 
those which are so obvious and gross 
that it might appear impossible for 
any person of candor and inteUigence 
to fall into them, since persons, even 
of considerable mental endowment, 
often give themselves so little trouble 
to understand the bearmgs of any 
opmion against which they entertain 
a prejudice, and men are m general 
so little conscious of this voluntary 
Ignorance as a defect, that the vul- 
garest misunderstandings of ctbcal 
doctnncs are continually met wth in 
the deliberate uTitings of persons of 
the greatest pretensions both to lugh 
principle and to philosophy We not 
uncommonly hear the doctrine of 


utility mveighed agamst as a godless 
doctrme If it be necessary to say 
anything at all agamst so mere an as- 
sumption, we may say that the ques- 
tion depends upon what idea we have 
formed of the moral character of the 
Deity. If it be a true belief that God 
desires, above all thmgs, the happiness 
of his creatures, and &at this was his 
purpose m their creation, utihty is 
not only not a godless doctrine, but 
more profoundly religious than any 
other If it be meant that ubhtanan- 
ism does not recognize the revealed 
will of God as die supreme law of 
morals, I answer that a utihtanan who 
believes in the perfect goodness and 
wisdom of God necessarily believes 
that whatever God has ttiou^t fit to 
reveal on the subject of morals must 
fulfil the reqmrements of utility m a 
supreme degree But others besides 
utditanans have been of opimon that 
the Chnstian revelation was mtended, 
and IS fitted, to inform the hearts and 
minds of mankmd with a spint which 
should enable them to find for them- 
selves what IS nght, and mcline them 
to do it when found, rather than to 
tell them, exc^t m a very general 
way, what it is, and that we need a 
doctnne of ethics, carefully followed 
out, to interpret to us the will of God 
Whether this opimon is correct or 
not, it IS superfluous here to discuss, 
smee whatever aid religion, either 
natural or revealed, can afford to 
ettucal investigation, is as open to 
die utilitarian moralist as to any other 
He can use it as the testimony of God 
to the usefulness or hurtfulness of 
any given course of action, by as good 
a right as others can use it for the in- 
dication of a transcendental law, hav- 
ing no connection ^Vlth usefulness or 
with happmess 

Again, utility is often summarily 
stigmatized as an immoral doctnne bj 
giving it the name of "cxpcdicncv’,” 
and taking advantage of the popular 
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tue of that tenn to contrast it with 
principle But the e\pedient, in the 
sense in which it is opposed to the 
nght, generally means that which is 
expedient for Ae parbcular interest 
of the agent himself, as when a mints- 
ter sac^ces the interests of his 
country to keep himself in place 
WTien it means anything belter than 
this, it means that which is expedient 
for some immediate object, some 
temporary purpose, but which wo- 
lates a rule whose observance is ex- 
pedient m a much higher degree 
The expedient, in this sense, instead 
of being the same thing \nlli the use- 
ful, is a branch of the hurtful Tlius il 
would often be expedient, for the 
purpose of getting over some momen- 
tary embarrassment, or attaining 
some object immediately useful to our- 
selves or others, to tell a he But in- 
asmuch as the cultivation in ourselves 
of a sensitive feeling on the subject of 
veracity is one of the most useful, and 
the enfeeblement of that feelmg one 
of the most hurtful, things to which 
our conduct can be instrumental, and 
inasmuch as any, even unintentional, 
deviation from truth does that much 
toivards weakenmg the trustworthi- 
ness of human assertion, which is not 
onlv the pnnapnl support of all pres- 
ent social well-being but the insuf- 
ficiency of which does more tlian any 
one thmg that can be named to keep 
back mvihzatiou, virtue, everything 
on which human happmess on the 
largest scale depends-we feel that the 
violation, for a present advantage, of 
a rule of such transcendent expedi- 
ency is not expedient, and that he 
who, for the s^e of convenience to 
himself or to some other mdividual, 
does what depends on him to depnve 
mankind of the good, and inflict upon 
them the evil, mvolved m the greater 
or less rehance which they can place 
m each others word, acts the part 
of one of dieir worst enemies Yet 


tliat even this rule, sacred as it Is, ad- 
mits of possible exceptions is acknowl- 
edged by all moralists, the chief of 
which !S w'hcn the withholding of 
»)mc fact (ns of mformntion from a 
malefactor, or of bad news from a 
person dangcrouslv ill) would save nn 
individunl (especially an individual 
other than oneself) from great and 
unmerited evil, and when the with- 
holding can onlv be effected by denial 
But in order that tlic exception may 
not extend itself beyond the need, and 
may Imc the least possible effect in 
weakenmg reliance on veracit), it 
ought to be rccngnired and if pos- 
sible, its limits deRncd, and. if the 
principle of utility is good for any- 
thing. It must be good for weighing 
these conflicting ubhtics against one 
another, and marking out the region 
witlun which one or tlic other pre- 
ponderates 

Again, defenders of utility' often 
find thcmschcs called upon to replv 
to such ohjections ns this-thnt Uiere 
is not time, previous to acbon, for 
calculabng and weighing the effects of 
anv line of conduct on the general 
happiness This is exactly as if any 
one were to say that it is impossible 
to guide our conduct by Chnsbnnity 
because there is not bme, on every 
occasion on which any'thmg has to be 
done, to read through the Old and 
New Testaments The Dns^^»c^ to the 
objeebon is that there has been ample 
bme, namely, the whole past durabon 
of the human species Durmg all diat 
bme, mankind have been learning by 
experience the tendencies of acbons, 
on which expenence all the prudence, 
as well as all ttie morahtv, of hfe 
are dependent People talk as if the 
commencement of this course of ex- 
penence had hitherto been put off, 
and ns if, at the moment when some 
man feels tempted to meddle widi the 
properly or hfe of anothei, he had to 
begm considenng for the first bme 
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whether murder and theft are m)unous 
to human happiness Even then I do 
not think that he would find the ques- 
tion very puzzimg, but, at all events, 
the matter is now done to his hand 
It IS truly a whimsical supposition 
that, if mankmd were agreed in con- 
sidering ubhty to be the test of mor- 
ahty, tiiey would remam without any 
agreement as to what is useful, and 
would take no measures for having 
their notions on the subject taught to 
the young, and enforced by law and 
opinion Tliere is no difficulty m prov- 
ing any ethical standard whatever to 
work ill if we suppose universal 
idiocy to be conjomed with it, but on 
any hypothesis short of that, mankind 
must by this time have acquired posi- 
tive belief as to the effects of some 
actions on their happmess, and the 
bebefs which have thus come down 
are the rules of morahty for the multi- 
tude, and for the philosopher until he 
has succeeded m ffndmg better That 
philosophers might easily do this, even 
now, on many subjects, that the re- 
ceived code of ethics is by no means 
of divine nght, and that mankind 
have sbll much to learn as to the 
effects of actions on the general hap- 
pmess, I admit or rather earnestly 
mamtam The coroUanes from the 
prmciple of utihty, like the precepts 
of every practical art, admit of m- 
definite improvement, and, in a pro- 
gressive state of the human mmd, 
their improvement is perpetually 
going on But to consider the rules of 
morahty as improvable is one dung, 
to pass over the mtermediate gener- 
alization entirely and endeavor to test 
each individud action directly by 
the first principle is another It is a 
strange notion that the acknowledg- 
ment of a first pnncipic is mconsis- 
Icnt %Mth the admission of secondan' 
ones To inform a tra\ eller respecting 
the place of his ultimate destination is 
not to forbid die use of landmarks 


and direction-posts on the way. The 
proposition that happmess is &e end 
and aim of morahty does not mean 
that no road ought to be laid down 
to that goal, or that persons gomg 
thither should not be advised to take 
one direction rather dian another. 
Men really ought to leave off talkmg 
a kmd of nonsense on this subject, 
wbicb they would neither talk nor 
listen to on other matters of practical 
concernment Nobody argues that the 
art of navigahon is not founded on 
astronomy because sailors cannot wait 
to calculate the Nautical Almanac Be- 
ing rational creatures, they go to sea 
w^ it ready calculated, and all ration- 
al creatures go out upon the sea of hfe 
with their nunds made up on the com- 
mon questions of nght and wrong, as 
well as on many of the far more dif- 
ficult questions of wise and foolish 
And as long as foresi^t is a 
human quahty, it is to be presumed 
they will continue to do Whatever we 
adopt as tiie fundamental principle of 
morahty, we require subordmate pnn- 
ciples to apply it by, the irapossibihty 
of domg without tiiem, being common 
to all systems, can afford no argument 
against any one m particular, but 
gravely to argue as if no such second- 
ary principles could be had, and as 
if mankmd bad remamed till now, and 
always must remam, without drawmg 
any general conclusions from the e\- 
penence of human life, is as high a 
pitch, I think, as absurdity has e\'er 
reached m philosophical controversy 
The remamder of die stock argu- 
ments against utilitarianism mostly 
consist in laying to its charge the 
common mfirmities of human nature, 
and the general difficulties which em- 
barrass conscienhous persons m shap- 
ing their course through life We are 
told that a utilitarian \vill be apt to 
make his oun particular case an ex- 
ception to moral rules, and, \xhen 
under temptation, will see a utilit> 
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in the breach of a rule, greater than 
be wH see m its observance But is 
utility the only creed which is able to 
furnish us wiUi cycuscs for cm] doing, 
and means of cheabng our oivn con- 
science? They are afforded m abun- 
dance by all doctrines which recog- 
nize 05 a fact in morals the existence 
of conflicting considerations, which 
all docbines do that have been be- 
lieved by sane persons It is not the 
fault of any creed, but of tlie compli- 
cated nature of human affairs, that 
rules of conduct cannot be so ^med 
as to require no excephons, and that 
hardly any land of action can safely 
be laid down as either always obhga- 
tory or always condemnable There 
IS no ethical creed which does not 
temper the ngidity of its laws by 
givmg a certain latitude, under the 
moral responsibility of the agent, for 
accommodabon to pecuhanbes of cur- 
cumstances, and under everv creed, 
at the openmg thus made, sclf-decep- 
bon and dishonest casuisby get in 
There exists no moral system under 
which ^ere do not anse unequivocal 
cases of conflicbng obhgabon These 
are the real difficulbes, the knotty 
points both in the theory of ethics 
and in the consaenbous guidance of 
personal conduct They ore overcome 
practically, ivith greater or with less 
success, according to the intellect and 
Virtue of the individual, but it can 
hardly be pretended than anyone will 
be the less qualified for dealmg xvift 
them, from possessing an ulbmate 
standard to which conflicbng nghts 
and dubes can be referred 3 ubhty 
is the ulbmate source of moral ob- 
hgabons, utility may be mvoked to 
decide between them when their de- 
mands are incompabble Though the 
appheabou of the standard may be 
difllcult, it is better than none at all, 
while an other systems the moral laws 
all daimmg mdependent authonty, 
there is no common umpue enbtled to 


interfere between them, llicir claims to 
precedence mie over anotlier rest on 
little belter than sophixlr\% and, unless 
determined, ns thev gencrnllv arc, by 
the unacknowledged influence of con- 
sideration of utility, afford a free scope 
for the action of personal desires and 
parbnlilics. Wc must remember that 
only m these cases of conflict betneen 
secondary pnnciplcs is it requisite that 
first principles should be appealed to 
There is no case of moral obligation in 
which some secondary' principle is not 
involved, and if only one, tlicrc can 
seldom be any real doubt which one 
it IS, m the mind of any person by 
whom the pnnciplc itself is recognized. 

aiAPTEn m 

OF Tire ULTIMATE SANCTlOS OF TIIF 
rniN'apix of uriLm 

Tlie queshon is often asked, and 
properly so, in regard to an\» supposed 
moral standard— \Miat is its sanction? 
what are the motives to obei'P or 
more specifical!)’, what is the source 
of its obligation? whence does it dcn\ e 
its binding force? It is a necessary 
part of moral philosophy to provide 
ansYver to this quesbon, which, 
though frequently assuming the sliape 
of on objeebon to flie uhlitaifan mo- 
rahty, as if it had some special ap- 
phcabihty to that above others, really 
arises m regard to nil standards It 
arises, in fact, whenever a person is 
called on to adopt a standard, or refer 
morality to any basis on which he has 
not been accustomed to rest it For 
the customary morality, that which 
educabon and opinion have con- 
secrated is the only one which presents 
itself to the mind xvith the feeling of 
being in ttsplf obhgator)’, and when 
a person is asked to believe that this 
morohty denves its obh^bon from 
some general pnnciple round which 
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vustom has; nbt thrown the same halo, 
the assertion is to him a paradox, the 
supposed coroUanes seem to have a 
more bmdmg force than the original 
theorem, the superstructure seems to 
stand better without than with what is 
represented as its foundation He says 
to hmciself, I feel that I am bound not 
to rob or murder, betray or deceive, 
but why am I bound to promote the 
general happmess? If my own hap- 
pmess hes m somethmg else, why may 
I not give that the preference? 

If the view adopted by the utili- 
tarian philosophy of the nature of the 
moral Sense be correct, this difficulty 
will always present itself until the m- 
fiuences which form moral character 
have taken the same hold of the pnn- 
ciple wbch they have taken of some 
of the consequences-unbl, by the im- 
provement of education, the feeling of 
unity with our fellow creatures shall 
be (what it cannot be demed that 
Christ mtended it to be) as deeply 
rooted m our character, and to our 
own consciousness as completely a 
part of our nature, as the horror of 
crime is irt an ordmanly well brought 
up young person In the meantime, 
however, the difficulty has no pecuhar 
application to the doctnne of utihty, 
but IS mherent m every attempt to 
analyze morality and reduce it to 
principles, which, unless the principle 
is already m men’s minds mvested 
with as much sacredness as any of its 
applications, always seems to divest 
them of a part of then sancUty 
The principle of utility either has, 
or there is no reason why it might not 
have, all the sanctions which belong 
to any other system of morals Those 
sanctions are either external or in- 
ternal Of the external sanctions it is 
not necessary to speak at any length 
They are the hope of favor and the 
fear of displeasure from our fellow 
cieatures or from the Ruler of the 
universe, along with whatever we may 


have of sympathy or affection for 
them, or of love and awe of Him, in* 
dining us to do His will independently 
of selfish consequences There is 
evidently no reason why all these 
motives for observance should not 
attach themselves to the utilitarian 
moiahty as completely and as power* 
fully as to any other. Indeed, those 
of them ^^dl refer to our fellow 
creatures are sure to do so, m propoix 
bon to the amount of general mtelh* 
gence, for whether there be any o‘he^ 
ground of moral obhgation than the 
general happtoess or not, men do 
desire happiness, and however im* 
perfect may be their own practice, 
Aey desire and commend all conduct 
in others towards themselves by which 
they think their happiness is pro* 
moted With regard to the religious 
motive, if men bebeve, as most pro* 
fess to do, m the goodness of God, 
those who think that conduciveness to 
the general happmess is the essence 
or even only the cntenon of good 
must necessarily beheve diat it is also 
that which God approves The whole 
force therefore of external reward 
and punishment, whether physical or 
moral, and whether proceedmg from 
Cod or from our fellow men, together 
wiA all that the capacities of human 
nature admit of dismteresled devotion 
to either, become available to enforce 
the uhlitanan morahty, m proporhon 
as that morahty is recognized, and the 
more powerfully, the more the an- 
pliances of education and general 
cultivation are bent to the purpose. 

So far as to external sanctions The 
internal sanction of duty, whatever our 
standard of duty may be, is one and 
the same— a feeling m our own mind, 
a pain, more or less intense, attendant 
on Violation of duh% which m properlv 
culhvaled moral natures nses, m the 
•more senous cases, into shnnbng from 
It as an impossibility This feeling, 
•when disinterested and connectmg ito 
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self with the pure idea of dutv, and 
not widi some particular form of it» 
or with any of Ae merely accessory 
orctimstances, is tiie essence of con* 
science, thou^ in tiiat complex phe- 
nomenon as It actually exists, the 
Simple feet IS m general all encrus'^ed 
over with collateral associations de- 
nved from sympathy, from love, and 
sbll more from fear, from all the forms 
of rehgious feelmg, from the recohec- 
tioDs of childhood and of all our past 
life, from self-esteem, desire of the 
esteem of others, and occasionally 
even self-abasement This extreme 
complication is, I apprehend, tlie 
ongm of the sort of m\sbcal character 
which, by a tendency of the human 
mmd of which there are many other 
examples, is apt to be attnbuted to 
the idea of moral obligation, and 
which leads people to belcn'e that the 
idea cannot possiblv attach itself to 
any other objects than Aose wlnci, 
by a supposed mysterious law, are 
found m our present experience to 
excite it. Its binding force, however, 
consists in the existence of a mass of 
feelmg which must be brol^en through 
m order to do what violates our 
standard of right, and which, if we 
do nevertheless violate that standard, 
will probably have to be encountered 
afterwards in the form of remorse 
\^Tiatever theoi>' we have of the na- 
tme or ongm of conscience, this is 
what essenbaliy consbtutes it 
The ultunate sanebon, therefore, 
of all morality (ertcmal motn-es 
apart) bemg a subjeebve feeling m 
our own mmds, I see nothmg em- 
barrassing to those whose standard is 
ubhty m the quesbon, "What is the 
sanebon of that particular standard? 
We ma5' answ-er the same os of all 
other moral standards the conscien- 
tious feelings of manlond Undonbt- 
edlv this sanebon has no binding 
efficacy on those who do not possess 
the feelings it appeals to, but neither 


will these persons bo more obcdienl 
to any other moml principle than to 
the iiiilitonnn one On them morality 
of any Xmd has no hold but through 
the external sanctions Meanwhile the 
feelings exist, a fact m human nature, 
the reality of which, and the great 
power With which they arc capable of 
achng on those m whom they Jmve 
been duly culhvatcd, arc proi'ed by 
experience No reason has ever been 
shmvn wliy they mav not be culbvated 
to as great intensity in conneebon 
with the ubhtanan, as wifti any other 
rule of morals 

Tliere is, I am axTOrc, a disposihon 
to beheve that a person who sees in 
moral obhgabon a transcendental fact, 
an objechve reality belongmg to the 
province of “things in themsclx es “ is 
likely to be more obedient to it than 
one who beheves it to be entirely sub- 
jeebve, hawng Its seat in human con- 
sciousness onlv But whatever a per- 
son’s opmion may be on this pomt of 
ontology, the force he is really urged 
by IS his own subjeebve feeling, and 
IS exaedy measured by its strength 
No one’s behef that duty is an objec- 
bve reality is stronger than ftie belief 
that God IS so, yet the belief in God, 
apart from die expectabon of actual 
reword and punishment, only operates 
on conduct throu^, and m proportion 
to, the subjeebve reh^ous feelmg 
The sanebon, so far as it is disinter- 
red, is alu'ax’s in die mind itself, and 
the nohon, therefore, of the transcen- 
dental moralists must be that this 
sanebon will not exist in the mmd 
unless it IS believed to have its root 
out of die mmd, and diat if a person 
IS able to say to himself, “This which 
IS restrammg me and which is called 
mv conscience is onlj' a feelmg in my 
owm mind," he mav possibly draw the 
conclusion that when the feeling 
<^ses the obhgabon ceases, and that 
if he md the feelmg mconxement, he 
max disregard it and endeavor to get 
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nd of It But IS this danger conimed 
to the utilitaiian morality? Does the 
belief that moral obligation has its 
seat outside the mmd make the feelmg 
of it too strong to be got nd of? The 
fact is so far otherwise that all moral- 
ists admit and lament the ease with 
which, m the generahty of minds, 
conscience can be silenced or stifled 
The question, '‘Need I obey my con- 
saence?” is quite as often put to 
themselves by persons who never 
heard of the pnnciplc of ubhty, as by 
its adherents Those whose conscien- 
tious feelmgs are so weak as to allow 
of their asl^g this question, if tfa^ 
answer it affirmaiively, will not do so 
because they beheve m the transcen- 
dental theory, but because of the 
external sanctions 

It is not necessary, for the present 
purpose, to deade whether the feeling 
of duty is innate or implanted As- 
summg It to be innate, it is an open 
question to what objects it natui^y 
attaches itself, for the philosophic 
supporters of that theory are now 
agreed that the mtuitive perception is 
of prmaples of morahty and not of 
^the details If there be anythmg m- 
nate m the matter, I see no reason 
why the feelmg which is innate should 
not be that of regard to die pleasures 
and pains of others. If there is any 
pnnciple of morals which is mtuitively 
obligatory, I should say it must be 
that If so, the intuitive ethics would 
<rumcide with the utihtanan, and there 
■would be no further quarrel between 
them Even as it is, the mtuihve 
moralists, diough they beheve that 
there are other intuibve moral obli- 
gabons, do already believe this to be 
-one; for they unanimously hold that 
a large portion of morahty turns upon 
the considerabon due to the interesb 
of our fellow creatures Therefore, if 
the behef in the transcendental on^n 
•of moral obhgabon gives any addi- 
>bonal efficacy to the mtemal sanchon, 


it appears to me that the ubhtanan 
principle has already the benefit of it 
On die other hand, if, as is my own 
belief, the moral fe^gs are not m- 
nate but acquired, they are not for 
diat reason the less natural It is 
natural to man to speak, to reason, to 
build ubes, to culbvate the ground, 
though these are acquired faculbes 
The moral feelings are not mdeed a 
part of our nature, m the sense of 
hemg m any percepbble degree 
present m all of us, but this, unhap- 
pily, IS a fact admitted by those who 
believe die most strenuously m dieir 
transcendental ongm Like the other 
acquired capacibes above referred to, 
the moral faculty, if not a part of our 
nature, is a natural outgrowth ftom 
it, capable, like them, m a certam, 
small degree, of springing up spon- 
taneously, and suscepbble of bemg 
brought by culbvabon to a high de- 
gree of development Unhappily it is 
also suscepbble, by a sufficient use 
of the external sancbons and of the 
force of early impressions, of bemg 
culbvated in almost any dixecbon, so 
diat there is hardly anydimg so absurd 
or so mischievous that it may not, by 
means of these influences, be made 
to act on the human mmd witib all the 
authonty of conscience To doubt that 
die same potency might be given by 
the same means to the prmciple of 
ubhty, even if it had no foundation 
in human nature, would be flymg m 
the face of all eiqienence 
But moral assoaabons which are 
wholly of arbflcial creation, when m- 
tellectual culture goes on, yield by 
degrees to the dissolving force of 
an^ysis, and if the feeling of duty, 
when associated with ubhty, would 
appear equally arbitrary, if there were 
no leading department of our nature, 
no powerful class of sentiments, uith 
which diat association would harmon- 
ize, which would make us feel it 
congenial and mclme us not only to 
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iK&ter It in others (for which we have 
abundant interested motives), but 
also to chensh it in ourselves — if 
there \\ere not, m short, a natural 
basis of sentiment for uhbtanan mor- 
ahtv, it might well happen that this 
association also, e\en after it had been 
implanted by educabon, might he 
analyzed a^av 

But there ts this basis of powerful 
natural sentiment, and tlus it is ^\luch, 
when once the general happiness is 
recognized as the ethical standard, 
will constitute the strength of the 
utilitarian morality This firm founda- 
tion is that of the social feehngs of 
mankmd, the desire to be m umtv' 
With our fellow creatures, which is 
already a powerful pnnciple m human 
nature, and happily one of those 
which tend to become stronger, even 
wthout express inculcation, from the 
mfiuences of advancmg ainlization 
The social state is at once so natural, 
so necessar)', and so habitual to man, 
that, except m some unusual circum- 
stances or bv an effort of voluntarv 
abstraction, he never conceives him- 
self otherwise than as a member of a 
bodv, and this association is riveted 
more and more, as mankuid are fur- 
ther removed from the state of savage 
mdependence Anv condition, there- 
fore, which 15 essential to a state of 
society, becomes more and more an 
mseparable part of every person’s 
conception of the stale of tl^gs which 
he is bom into, and which is the 
deshnv of a human being Now so- 
cietv between human beings, except 
m the relation of master and slax'e, is 
mamfestlv impossible on an) other 
footing than ^at the mterests of all 
are to be consulted Society betiveen 
equals can onlv exist on the under- 
standing that the interests of all are 
to be regarded equally And smee m 
all stales of cwihzation, everx-' person, 
except an absolute monarch, has 
equals, ever} one is obliged to hve on 


theiS terms wth somebody, and in 
e\ery age some ndv,incc is made to- 
ward n slate in which it will be im- 
possible to hve permanently on other 
terms with anybody In this wav 
people grow up unable to conceive 
as possible to them a state of total 
disregard of other people’s interests 
They are under a necessity of con- 
ceding themselves as at least abstain- 
ing from all the grosser injuncs, and 
(if only for their own protection) 
hvmg in a stale of constant protest 
a^unst them They are also familiar 
with the fact of co-operating witli 
otiiers, and proposing to themsehes 
a collective, not an m&vidunl, interest 
as the aim (at least for the time 
being) of dietr actions So long as 
they are co-operating, their ends are 
identified with those of others, there is 
at least a temporar}' feeling that the 
interests of others arc their own inter- 
ests Not onlv does all strengthemng 
of social tics, and all healthv growth 
of societv, give to each individual a 
stronger personal interest in pracli 
callv consulting tlie w^fare of otliers, 
it also leads him to identify his 
feelings more and more with their' 
good, or at le-ist with an even greater 
degree of practical consideration for 
It He comes, as though mstmctivelv, 
to be conscious of himsdf as a bemg 
who of course pnvs regard to others 
The good of others becomes to him a 
thmg naturollv and necessarily to be 
attended to, like any of die physical 
conditions of our existence Now, 
w'hntev'er amount of this feehng a 
person has, he is urged by die strong- 
est motive both of mterest and of 
svrapadiv to demonstrate it; and to 
the utmost of his pow er encourage it 
in others, and even if he has none of 
It himself, he is as greadv interested 
as any one else that others should 
have it Consequently the smallest 
germs of die feehng are laid hold of 
and nounshed by the contagion of 
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sympathy and the mfluences of edu- 
cation, and a complete web of cor- 
roborative association is woven round 
It, by the powerful agency of the 
external sancbons This mode of con- 
ceivmg ourselves and human life, as 
cmlizahon goes on, is felt to be more 
and more natural Every step m po- 
hhcal improvement renders it more 
so, by removmg the sources of oppo- 
sition of mterest and levellmg those 
mequalities of legal privilege between 
individuals or classes, owing to which 
tiiere are large portions of mankmd 
whose happiness it is still practicable 
to disregard In an improving state 
of die human mind, fbe influences are 
constantly on the increase which tend 
to generate in each individual a feel- 
mg of unity with all the rest, which, 
if perfect, would make him neva* 
think of, or desire, any beneficial con- 
dition for himself, m the benefits of 
which they are not included If we 
now suppose this feelmg of unity to 
he iau^t as a religion, and the whole 
force of education, of institutions, and 
of opmion, directed, as it once was 
m the case of rehgion, to make every 
person grow up from infancy sur- 
rounded on all sides both by the pro- 
fession and the practice of it, I think 
that no one who can reahze this con- 
cepbon will feel any inisgivmg about 
die sufficiency of the ultunate sancbon 
for the happiness morality To any 
ethical student who finds the realiza- 
bon difficult, I recommend, as a means 
of facilitating it, the second of M 
Comte’s two prmapal works, the 
Tratt^ de poJtttgue positive I enter- 
tain the strongest objechons to the 
system of polibcs and morals set forth 
m that treatise, but I dunk it has 
superabundantly shown the possibilitj' 
of givmg to the service of humanity, 
even without the aid of behef m a 
Providence, both the psychologiail 
power and the social efficacy of a 
rehgion, making it take hold of human 


life, and color all thought, feelmg, 
and achon, m a manner of which the 
greatest ascendancy ever exercised by 
any rehgion may be but a type and 
foretaste, and of which the danger is, 
not that it should be msufficient, but 
that it should be so excessive as to 
mterfere unduly with human freedom 
and mdividuality 

Neither is it necessary to the feelmg 
which consbtutes the bmdmg force 
of the ubhtanan morality on those 
who recognize it, to wait for those 
social mfluences which would make 
its obhgabon felt by mankmd at large 
fri die comparabvely early state of 
human advancement m which we now 
live, a person cannot, mdeed, feel that 
enbreness of sympathy with all others, 
which would make any real discord- 
ance m the general direcbon of their 
conduct m life unpossible, but already 
a person m whom the social feelmg is 
at all developed cannot bnng himself 
to dunk of the rest of his fellow crea- 
tures as stnigglmg nvals with bm 
for the means of happmess, whom he 
must desire to see defeated m their 
object m order that he may succeed 
m his The deeply rooted concephon 
wbch every mdividual even now has 
of himself as a social bemg tends to 
make him fee] it one of his natural 
wants that there should be harmony 
between his feelmgs and aims and 
those of his fellow creatures If differ- 
ences of opmion and of mental culture- 
make it impossible for him to share 
many of their actual feelmgs— perhaps 
make bm denounce and defy those 
fcelmgs—he sbll needs to he conscious 
diat his real aim and theirs do not 
conflict, that he is not opposmg him- 
self to what they reafly wish for, 
namely, their own good, but is, on 
die contrary, promotmg it Tbs feel- 
ing in most individuals is much 
infenor m strength to their selfish 
feelings, and is often wanting alto- 
gether But to those who have it, it 
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possesses all the chnrnclcn of a na- 
tural feeling It does not present itself 
to their minds ns n superstition of 
cducation> or a law dcspoticall) im- 
posed by the power of societ\* hut 
os an attnbiite uhich it vould not lie 
well for them to be without This 
comnehon is the ultimate sanction of 
the greatest happiness morahtv This 
it IS which maies anv mind of well* 
de\'eloped feebnp wrk with, and not 
against, the outward molucs to care 
for others, afforded bv what I ha\c 
called the external sanebons, and, 
w’hen those sanebons arc wanhng or 
act m an opposite direction consti- 
tutes m itself a powerful internal 
binding force, in proportion to the 
sensitiveness and thoughtfulness of 
the character, smcc few but those 
whose mind is a moral blank could 
bear to lay out their course of life on 
the plan of pamg no regard to others 
except so far as their oimi private 
interest compels 


GHAPrm i\' 

OF WHAT sonr OF PnOOF THE 
PRUrCIPLE OF UTtLm IS SUSCEPTIBLE 

It has already been remarked that 
questions of idtunate ends do not 
admit of proof, in the ordmarv accep- 
tation of the term To be incapable 
of proof bv reasoning is common to 
all first principles, to the first premises 
of our Imowledge, os well as to those 
of our conduct But the formor, bemg 
matters of fact, may be the subiect 
of a direct appeal to the faculties 
which judge of fact—namely, our 
senses and our internal consciousness 
Can an appeal be made to the same 
faculties on questions of practical 
ends? Or by w'hat other faculty is 
cognizance taken of them? 

Questions about ends are, m other 


words, questions wlnl things arc di>- 
sirahlc 1 he iillhl'irian dot Innc is tlial 
happiness IS dtsirablt*. and the onK 
thing desirable, ns in end, all other 
things being onU desirable as mems 
to that end Whnl ought to lie re- 
quired of this doctrine, wdnl condi- 
tions IS It requisite tint the doclnne 
slmulil fulfill— to make good its claim 
to lie liclicvcd? 

The ouK proof capable of being 
^pven [lul an obgcl is visible is ihnl 
people nctiialK see it The onlv p««d 
that a sound is nudible is that people 
hear it, and so of the other sources of 
oiir experience In hke manner. J 
apprehend, the sole evidence it is 
possible to produce that anv thing is 
desirable is that people do flCtiiillv 
desire it If the end which the iitih- 
tanan doclnnc proposes to Itself were 
not, in thcor> and in pracUcc no 
loiowledgcd to be an end nothing 
could ever convince nn\ person tliat 
it was so Ko reason can be psen 
whv the general happiness is desir- 
able, except that each person, so far 
as he believes it to be attainable, 
desires his own happiness This how- 
ever, being a fact, vve have not onlv 
all the proof which the ease admits 
of, but nil which it is possible to 
require, that happiness is a good, that 
each person s happiness is a good to 
that person, and the general happi- 
ness, therefore, a good to the n^rre- 
gate of all persons Happiness has 
made out its title ns one of the ends 
of conduct, and consequentiv one or 
the entena of morahtv 
But it has not, by this alone, prov ed 
Itself to be the sole entenon To do 
that, it would seem, bv the same rule, 
necessary to show, not onlv' that 
people desire happiness, but that thev 
nev er desire an> thing else Now it is 
palpable that the\ do desire things 
which, in common language, are de- 
cidediv distinguished from happiness 
Thev desire, for example, virtue and 
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the absence of vice, no less reallv than 
pleasure and the absence of pam The 
desire of Mrtue is not as universal, 
but it IS as authenbc a fact as the 
desire of happiness And hence the 
opponents of the ubiitanan standard 
deem that they have a nght to infer 
that there are other ends of human 
acbon besides happiness, and tiiat 
happiness is not the standard of ap- 
probabon and disapprobabon 
But does tlie ubhtanan doctrine 
deny that people desire virtue, or 
maintain that virtue is not a thmg to 
be desired? The ven* reverse It 
maintains not only that virtue is to be 
desired, but that it is to be desired 
disbnterestedly, for itself Whatever 
may be the opinion of ubiitanan 
morahsts as to the anginal conditions 
by which vutue is made virtue, how* 
ever they may heheve (as they do) 
that acbons and disposihons are onlv 
virtuous because they promote another 
end than virtue, vet this bemg 
granted, and it having been decided, 
from considerabons of this desenpbon, 
what w virtuous, they not only place 
vutue at Ae very head of the things 
which are good as means to the ulb- 
mate end, but they also recogmze as a 
psychological fact the possibility of 
its being, to die mdividual, a good m 
Itself, without lookmg to any end 
beyond it, and hold that the mmd is 
not in a nght state, not in a state con- 
formable to utility, not in the state 
most conduave to the general happi- 
ness, unless it does love virtue in Ibis 
manner— as a thing desirable m itseH, 
even aldiough, in die individual in- 
stance, it shoiJd not produce those 
other desirable consequences which it 
tends to produce, and on account of 
which it IS held to be virtue This 
opmion is noJ; in the smallest degree, 
a departure from die happiness prma- 
ple The mgredients of happmess are 
very vanous, and each of them is 
desirable in itself, and not merely 


when considered as swelling an aggre- 
gate The pnnciple of ublity does not 
mean that any given pleasure, as 
music, for instance, or any given 
exempbon from pam, as for example 
health, is to be looked upon as means 
to a collechve something termed hap- 
piness, and to be desired on that ac- 
count They are desired and desirable 
in and for themselves, besides being 
means, they are a part of the end 
Virtue, according to the ubhtanan 
doctnne, is not naturally and ongin- 
ally port of the end, but it is capable 
of becoming so, and in those who love 
it disinterestedly it has become so, 
and IS desired and chenshed^ not as 
a means to happiness, but as a part of 
their happiness 

To illusbate this further, we may 
remember that virtue is not the only 
thmg onginally a means, and which 
if it were not a means to anythmg 
else would be and remain mdifierent, 
but which by assocaabon with what 
it is a means to comes to be desired 
for Itself, and that too with the utmost 
mtensity What, for example, shall 
we say of the love of money? There 
is nothing ongmally more desirable 
about money than about any heap of 
ghttenng pebbles Its worth is solely 
tfiat of die dungs which it will buyj 
the desires for o^er dungs than itseH, 
which it IS a means of gralifymg Yet 
the love of money is not only one of 
die sbongest moving forces of human 
life, but money is, m many cases, 
desired m and for itself, the desire 
to possess it IS often sbonger than the 
desire to use it, and goes on increasmg 
when all the desires which pomt to 
ends beyond it, to be compassed by 
It, are ^Umg off It may, dien, be 
^d truly that money is desired not 
for the sake of an end, but as part of 
die end From bemg a means to 
happmess, it has come to be itself a 
pnncipal mgredient of the mdividuaVs 
concepbon of happmess The same 
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my be said of ibc ma]only of the 
great objects of human life power, 
for example, or fame, except that to 
each of these there is a certain amount 
of immediate pleasure annexed, wlitch 
has at least the semblance of being 
naturally inherent m them-n thing 
which cannot be said of monev Still, 
however, the strongest natural atlrac- 
bon, both of poxver and of fame, is 
the immense aid they give to the 
attainment of our other wshes, and it 
IS the strong associaUon tlius gener- 
ated bebveen them and all our objects 
of desire which gixcs to the direct 
desire of them the intensity it often 
assumes, so as in some characters to 
surpass in strength all other desires 
In these cases the means hai’c become 
a part of the end, and a mote impor- 
tant port of It than any of the things 
wluch they are moans to What was 
once desired as an instrument for the 
ottainment of happiness has come to 
be desired for its own sake In being 
desired for its own sake it is, howwer, 
desned as part of happiness The 
person is made, or thinks he would 
be made, happy bv its mere posses- 
sion, and IS made unhappy by failure 
to obtain it The desire of it is not n 
different thing from the desire of 
happmess any more than tho love of 
music or the desire of health They 
are included in happmess They are 
some of the elements of which the 
desire of happmess is made up Hap- 
pmess IS not an abstract idea but a 
concrete whole, and these are some 
of its parts And the ubhtanan stand- 
ard sanebons and approves their bemg 
so Life would be a poor thing, very 
lU provided with sources of happiness, 
if there were not this provision of 
nature by which thmgs ongmally m- 
different, but conducavo to, or other- 
wise assoaated with, the sabsfacbon 
of our pnmibve desires, become in 
themselves sources of pleasure more 
valuable than the pnmibve pleasures, 


Ijotli in permanency, in the space of 
human existence that ihei arc c.ipable 
of coienng, and L\en m mtcnutv 

Yirliie, according to the iitilitamn 
conception, is a good of this dtsenp- 
bon There was no onginal desire of 
it, or motive to it, sixo its conduewe* 
ness to pleasure, and csptciallv to 
protection from pun But through the 
asoeiation thus formed it mav lie fell 
a good in itself, and desired ns such 
with as great intensity as any other 
good, and with this difference !>e- 
tween it and the lose of monev. of 
power, or of fame, that all of these 
may, and often do, render the indi* 
wdual noxious to the other memlicrx 
of the socictv to which he liclnngs. 
whereas there is nothing which makes 
him so much a blessing to tbcm as the 
cultivation of the disinterested ln\'& 
of virtue And conserjuentK. the iitili- 
tanan standard, while it tolerates and 
approves those other acquired desires, 
up to the point bevond winch lhev» 
would be more injurious to llic gen- 
eral happiness than promoiivc of it, 
enjoins and requires the cultivation 
of the love of virtue up to the greatest 
strength possible, os being al>o\c all 
thmgs important to the general Inp- 
piness 

It results from the preceding con- 
sidcraUons that dicrc is m rcalitv' 
nothing desired except happiness 
^^^latcv'er is desired othennsc than as 
a means to some end bevond itself, 
and ultimately to happmess, is de- 
sired as itself a part of happiness, and 
is not desired for itself until it has 
become so Those who desire virtue 
for its own sake desire it either be- 
cause the consciousness of it is n 
pleasure, or because the consciousness 
of bemg Without it is a pom, or for 
both reasons united, as in truth the 
pleasure and pain seldom eust sep- 
arately, but almost always together— 
the same person feeling pleasure in 
the degree of virtue attorned, and pam 
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in not having attained more If one of 
these gave him no pleasure, and the 
other no pam, he would not love or 
desne virtae, or would desire it only 
hir the other benefits which it im^t 
produce to himself or to persons whom 
he cared for 

We have now, then, an answer to 
(he question, of what sort of proof the 
principle of utihty is susceptible If 
the opimon which I have now stated 
IS psychologically true— if human na- 
ture is so constituted as to desire 
nothing which is not either a part of 
happiness or a means of happmess, 
we can have no other proof, and we 
require no other, that these are the 
only dimgs desirable If so, happiness 
IS the sole end of human action, and 
the promotion of it the test by which 
to judge of all human conduct, from 
whence it necessarily follows that it 
must be the cntenon of morahty, smce 
a part is included in the whole 
And now to decide whether this is 
really so, whether mankmd do desire 
nothing for itself but that which is a 
pleasure to them, or of which the 
absence is a pain, we have evidently 
arrived at a question of fact and ex- 
penence, d^endent, like all similar 
questions, upon evidence It can only 
he determmed by practised self-con- 
sciousness and self-observation, as- 
sisted by observation of others I 
believe that these sources of evidence, 
impartially consulted, will declare that 
desinng a thing and finding it pleas- 
ant, aversion to it and thmking of it 
as pamful, are phenomena entirely 
inseparable or rather tivo parts of the 
same phenomenon, in strictness of 
language, two different modes of 
nammg the same psychological fact, 
diat to think of an object as desirable 
(unless for the sake of its conse- 
quences) and to think of it as pleasant 
are one and the same thing, and that 
to desire an\'thmg e\cept in propor- 
hon as the idea of it is pleasant, is a 


physical and metaphysical impossi- 
bihty. 

So obvious does this appear to me 
that I expect it will har^y be dis- 
puted, and the objection made will 
be, not drat desire can possibly be 
directed to anytiimg ultimately except 
pleasure and exemption from pain, 
but ffiat the will is a different thmg 
from desire, that a person of con- 
firmed virtue or any other person 
whose purposes are feed carries out 
his purposes without any fliought of 
die pleasure be has in contemplating 
them or ei^ects to derive from their 
fulfilment, and persists in acting on 
fliem, even diough these pleasures are 
much diminished by changes in his 
character or decay of his passive sen- 
sibihties, or are outweighed by the 
pains which the pursuit of the pur- 
poses may bring upon him All diis 
I fully adimit and have stated it else- 
where as positively and emphatically 
as anvone Will, the active phenom- 
enon, 15 a different thmg from desire, 
the state of passive sensibility, and, 
though onginally an offshoot &om it, 
may in time take root and detach itself 
horn die parent stock, so much so 
diat m the case of an habitual pur- 
pose, mstead of wilhng the thing be-> 
cause we desire it, we often desire it 
only because we will it This, how- 
ever, IS but an instance of that familiar 
fact, the power of habit, and is nowise 
confined to the case of virtuous ac- 
tions Many mdifferent dungs which 
men ongindly did from a motive of 
some sort, they continue to do from 
habit Sometimes this is done uncon- 
sciously. the consciousness coming 
only after the action, at other fames 
with conscious volition, but vohtion 
which has become habitual and is put 
in operation by the force of habit, in 
opposition perhaps to the deliberate 
preference as often happens with 
those who ha\e contracted habits ol 
MCious or hurtful indulgence. Third 
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and last comes the case m which the 
habitual act of ^vlll m the individual 
instance is not m contradiction to 
general intention prevailing at other 
tunes, but m fulfilment of it, as in the 
case of the person of confirmed virtue 
and of all who pursue debberately and 
consistently any determmate end The 
distmcbon between will and desire 
thus understood is an authenhc and 
highly important psychological feet, 
but Ae feet consists solely m this — 
that will, like all other parts of our 
constitution, is amenable to habit, and 
that we may ^Vlll from habit what we 
no longer desu« for itself, or desu-e 
only because we will it It is not the 
less true that \vill, m the beginning, is 
entirely produced by desire, including 
in that term the repeibng influence of 
pain as well as the attractive one of 
pleasure Let us take into considera- 
tion no longer the person who has a 
oonfinned will to do nght, but him m 
whom that virtuous will is sbH feeble, 
conquerable by temptation, and not 
to be fully rebed on, by what means 
can it be strengthened? How can 
the Will to be virtuous, where it does 
not exist m sufficient force, be im- 
planted or awakened? Only by 
makmg the person desire virtue -by 
making hun thmk of it m a pleasur- 
able light, or of its absence m a 
painful one It is by associating the 
doing nght with pleasure, or the doing 
wrong With pain, or by elicitmg and 
impressing and bnnging home to the 
person’s experience the pleasure na- 


turally involved in the one or the pain 
in the other, that it is possible to call 
forth that ^Vlll to be virtuous which, 
when confirmed, acts without any 
thought of either pleasure or pain 
Will is the child of desire, and passes 
out of the dominion of its parent only 
to come under that of habit That 
which 15 the result of habit affords no 
presumption of being mtrihsicnlly 
good, and there would be no reason 
for \vishing diat the purpose of virtue 
should become independent of pleas- 
ure and pam were it not that th** 
influence of the pleasurable and pain- 
fell assowabons which prompt to virtue 
is not sufficiently to be depended on 
for unerring constancy of acbon unfit 
it has acquired the support of habit. 
Botti m feeling and m conduct, habit 
IS the only thing which imparts cer- 
tainty, and it IS because of the im- 
portance to others of bemg able to 
rely absolutely on one's feelings and 
conduct, and to oneself of bemg able 
to rely on one's own, Aat the will to 
do nght ought to be culbvated into 
this habitual independence In other 
words, this state of the ^VJ)1 is a means 
to good, not intrinsically a good, and 
does not contradict the doctnne that 
nodimg IS a good to human beings 
but in so fer as it 15 either itself pleas- 
urable or a means of attaining pleasure 
or averting pam 

But if tlus doctrm© be true, the 
prmciple of uhhty is proved Whedier 
rt IS so or not, must now be left to 
the considerahon of Ae thou^tful 
reader. 
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MY STATION AND ITS 
DUTIES' 

We have traversed by this time, 
however cursonly, a considerable 
field, and so far it might appear with- 
out any issue or at best with a merely 
negative result Certainly m our anti- 
cipatory remarks (Essay II), we 
bought we found some answer to the 
question, What is the end? But that 
answer was too abstract to stand by 
itself And, if we may be said to know 
thus mucl^ that tiie end is self- 
lealizahon, yet at present we do not 
seem to have learned anythmg about 
the self to be realized And the detail 
of Essays 11 and III appears at most 
to have given us some knowledge of 
that which self-realization is not 

We have learned that the self to 
be realized is not the self as dus or 
that feeling, or as any senes of the 
particular feelings of our own or 
others’ streams or trams of conscious- 

1 Essay v. Ethical Studies, London, 
1876 


ness It IS, m short, not the self to 
be pleased The greatest sum of units 
of pleasure we found to be the idea 
of a mere collection, whereas, if we 
wanted morality, it was something like 
a umversal that we wanted Happi- 
ness, as the effort to construct that 
umversal by the addition of particu- 
lar, gave us a fuble and bastard 
product which earned its self-destruc- 
hon within it, m tlie continual asser- 
tion of its own umversahty, together 
with its unceasing actual particulanty 
and finitude, so that happmess was, if 
we chose, nowhere not realized, or 
a^in, if we chose, not anywhere real- 
izable And passmg then to the oppo- 
site pole, to the umversal as the 
negative of the particulars, to the sup- 
posed pure will or duty for duty’s 
sake, we found that too was an unreal 
conception It was a mere form which, 
to he wU, must give itself a consent, 
and which could give itself a content 
only at the cost of a self-contradiction 
We saw, further, that any such con- 
tent was m addition arbitrarily postii- 
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latei atwl tliW, even then, the form 
Was either ne^'e^ realized, because real 
in fto particular content, or always 
and eve^y^vhe^e reahzed, because 
equally reconcilable with any content 
And so, as before with happiness, we 
perceived that morality could have no 
existence if it meant an^'thmg more 
than the contmual asseveration of an 
empty formula And, if we had 
chosen, we might have gone on to 
exlubit the falsitv of asceticism, to 
see that the self cannot he realized as 
its own mere negahon, smce morahtv 
IS prachce, is wiH to do something, is 
self-affirmation, and that a will to 
deny one’s mil is not self-realizahon, 
but radier is, strictly speaking, a 
psychical impossibility, a self-oontra- 
dictory illusion And the possibility, 
again, of taking as the self to he 
realized the self which I happen to 
have, mv natural being, and of making 
hfe the end of life in the sense that 
each should h\'e his hfe as he happens 
to find it in his own nature, has been 
precluded beforehand by the result 
denved from the consideration of the 
moral consciousness, viz , that moral- 
ity imphes a supenor, a higher self, 
or at all events a universal somethmg 
which is above this or that self and 
so above mine And, to complete the 
account of our negations, we saw 
further, with respect to dutv for duty’s 
sake, that even were it possible (as it 
is not) to create a content from the 
formula and to elaborate m this man- 
ner a system of duties, yet even then 
die practice required by the theory 
would be impossible, and so too mor* 
ahty, smce m practice particular 
duties must collide and the collision of 
duhes, if we hold to dutv for dnt/s 
sake, IS the destruction of all dutv save 
the unrealized form of dutv m general 
But let us view this result, which 
seems so unsatisfactory, from the post- 
111 e side, let us see after all with what 
\ie are left We have self-realization 


left as the end, the self so far beini 
defined as neither a collection of par- 
ticular feelings nor an abstract uni- 
versal Tlie self is to be reahzed ai 
something not simply one or the othcri 
It IS to be realized further ns will, will 
not being merely the natural wllj or 
the m\\ as it happens to exist and 
finds Itself here or there, but the wll 
as the good will, i e, the will that 
realizes an end which is above this or 
that man, supenor to them, and cap- 
able of confronbng them in the shape 
of a law or an ought This supenor 
something further, which is a possible 
law or ought to the individual man, 
does not depend for its existence on 
his choice or opinion Either there is 
no morality, so snvs the moral con- 
sttousness, or moral duties exist inde- 
pendently of their posibon by this or 
that person — my duty may be mine 
and no other man’s, but I do not make 
It mine If it is duty, it would be the 
dutv of anv person m my case and 
condition, ^\hethe^ they thought so or 
not— in a vord, duty is ‘objecUve, 
m the sense of not being contingent 
on the opinion or choice of tbs or that 
subject 

Wiat we have left then (to resume 
it) IS this — the end is the realizaUon 
of the good will which is superior to 
ourselves, and again the end is self- 
Teahzabon Bnnging these together 
we see the end is the reahzabon of 
ourselves as the will which is above 
ourselves And this wll (if mornhb' 
exists) we saw must be 'objecbve,’ 
because not dependent on *subjec- 
bve’ liking, and ‘Universal,* because 
not identifiable wth any particular, 
but standing above all actual and pos- 
sible parbeolars Further, ftiough uni- 
versal It is not abstract smce it be- 
longs to its essence that it should be 
reahzed, and it has no real existence 
except in and through its particulars 
The good im11 (for morality) is mean- 
ingless, if, whatever else it be, it be 
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not the wll of living human beings 
It IS a concrete universal because it 
not only is above but is within and 
throughout its details, and is so far 
only as they are. It is the life which 
can live only in and by them, as they 
are dead unless within it, it is the 
whole soul which lives so far as the 
body lives, which makes the body a 
hving body and wbicli without the 
body is as unreal an abstraction as the 
body wthout it It is an organism 
and a moral organism, and it is con- 
scious self-realization because only by 
the \vill of Its self-conscious members 
can the moral organism give itself 
reahty It is the self-realization of the 
whole body because it is one and the 
same will which lives and acts in the 
hfe and action of each It is the self- 
realizabon of each member because 
each member cannot find the function 
which makes him himself, apart from 
the whole to which he belongs, to be 
himself he must go beyond himself, 
to live his hfe he must live a hfe which 
IS not merely his own, but which, none 
the less, but on the contrary all the 
is intensely and emphatically 
his own individuality Here, and here 
first, are the contradictions which have 
hwet us solved — here is a universal 
which can confront our wandering 
desires with a fixed and stem impera- 
hve, but which yet is no unreal fonn 
of the mind but a living soul that 
penetrates and stands fast m the de- 
of actual existence It is real, and 
real for me It is in its affirmation that 
I affirm myself, for I am but as a 
heart-beat m its system’ And I am 
real m it, for, when I give myself to it, 
it gives me the fruition of my own 
l^rsonal activity, the accomphahed 
Weal of my life which is happiness 
m the reahzed idea which, supenor 
|o me and yet here and now m and 
me, affirms itself in a continuous 
process, we have found the end, we 
have found self-reahzation, duty, and 
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happiness in one -=- yes, we have found 
ourselves when we have found oun 
station and its duties, our function aq 
an organ in the social organism 
‘Mere rhetorio,* we shall be told^ 
*a bad metaphysical dream, a stale old 
story once more warmed up, which 
cannot hold its own against the logio 
of facts That die state was pnor 
the individual, that the whol^ wa^ 
sometimes more than the sum of the 
parts, was an illusion which preyed 
on the thmkers of Greece But that 
illusion has been traced to its source 
and dispelled and is in plain words eiH 
ploded The family, society, the state, 
and generally every commumty o( 
men consists of individuals, and ther^ 
IS nothing in them real except the 
individuals Individuals have made 
ihern, and make them, by placing 
themselves and by standing in certain 
relations The mdividuals are real by 
themselves and it is because of theip 
diat the relations are real J Chev make 
them, they are real tn thenu not be- 
cause of them, and diey would be just 
as real out of them The whole is the 
mere sum of the parts, and the parl^ 
are as real away from the whole 
diey are within the whole Do yoij 
really suppose that the individuaj 
would pensh if every form of corns 
munity were destroyed? Dp you think 
that anythmg real answers to the 
phrases of universal and organism^ 
Everythmg is in the organism what 
it is out, and the universal is a name, 
Ae existing fact answenng to which 
IS particular persons in such and such 
relations To put the matter shortly, 
the commumty is the sum of its parts, 
js made by the addition of parts, and 
the parts are as real before the ad- 
dition as after, die relations they stand 
m do not make them what they are, 
but are accidental, not essential, to 
their being, and, as to the whole, il 
it is not a name for the individuals 
that compose it, it is a name of nothm^ 
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actual These are not metaphysical 
dreams They arc facts and vcnfiabic 
facts' 

Are they facts? Facts should c\- 
pkm fads, and the view called ‘indi- 
viduahsm’ (because the one rcahly 
that It beheves in is the 'itiduidual/ 
in the sense of this, that, and the 
other particular) should hence ho the 
n^t explanation ^^^hat arc the facts 
here to be explained? Tlicv arc human 
communihes, the famiK’ society and 
the state Indiyndualism has explained 
them long ago Tlicx arc 'collections* 
iield together by force, illusion, or con- 
tract It has told the storv of their 
origin and to its oyyn satisfaction 
deared the matter up Is the explana- 
tion sabsfacton* and \cnfiable’ That 
yy'ould be a bold assertion yyhen his- 
torical science has rejected and en- 
tirely discredited the induidwihstic 
ongin of society, and when, if \ye turn 
to practice, wo find everyxyhcrc the 
state asserting itself as a power yyluch 
has, and, if need be, asserts the ngtit 
to make use of and expend the prop- 
erty and person of the individual 
wiAout regard to his wishes, and 
which, moreover, mav destroy his life 
in puiusliment, and put fortli other 
powers such as no theory' of contract 
will explain except by the most palp, 
able fictions, while at the same time 
no ordmory person calls their momhty 
m question Both histor) and practi- 
cal politics refuse to venfy the Tacts* 
of individualist, and we should 
find shll less to confirm his theory if 
we exammed the family 
If, then, apart fmm metaphvsic one 
looks at the history and present prac- 
tice of society', Biese would not appear 
to establish Tact* Biat the indi- 
vidual is the one reakty and commum- 
ties mere collections 'For all that,’ we 
shall be told, *it is the truth ’ True 
that IS, I suppose, not as hict but os 
metaphysic, and this is what one finds 
too often yvith those who dende meta- 


physic and tall inoxl of facts Tlinr 
minds so far ax xuch a thmg mav l>c, 
arc not xpidom nuTc ‘collcctiy c itnlMts’ 
of mtt'iphyxical dogmas Tliev drerx 
am rcil molnphysic licwuxe they 
dimly feci thit their own will not 
stand cntieiMU. and ihev appeal to 
facts heciiusc yvluic tlicir m<tnphvsic 
stands they fed ihev need not !>c 
.ifraid of them When their view is 
pushed as to plain rcililics, such as 
the naltiTC nf gregarious animals, the 
pro!) iWe ongin of mankind from them, 
the institutions of carli socictv, aoliml 
existing communilirs yyath the com 
nimi ty pc impressed on all their nu'ni 
licrs, ihcir organic stnictiirc and the 
assertion of the yyhole Ixxly as of para- 
mount importance m compinsnn with 
any of the memliors, llien they must 
fall back on ibcir metaphvsic \nd 
the point we wish here to t‘mphisi7e 
is this, that their metaphysic is mere 
dogmatism It « assumed, not proved 
It has a ncht to no refulnlion, for is- 
Airtion can demand no more than 
counter-assertion, and what is af- 
firmed on the one side wc on the other 
side can simply deny . and wc intend 
to do so here 

A discussion lint would go to the 
bottom of the question, What is an 
mdmdunl? is ccrtainlv w. anted It 
would certainly be desirable, showing 
first what an individual is, to show 
then that ‘indi\idnahsm' has not ap- 
prehended that, but taken an abstrnc- 
Uon for reality But, iF I could do that 
(which 1 could not do) this w ould not 
be the place, nor perhaps should I 
have to sav very much that has not 
broa said before, and has not been 
attended to 

But we are not going to enter on a 
metaphysical question to wduch we 
are not equal, we meet tiie metaphy’s- 
ical assertion of the ’mdiyidualist’ xvifli 
a mere derani and, turning to facts, 
w’e wiU try to show that thev lead us 
in another direcbon To tlie assertion, 
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tKen, tiiat sdves aie ^individual’ tn the 
sense of exclusive of other selves, we 
oppose the (equally justified) asser- 
tion that this is a mere fancy We say 
tiiat, out of theory, no such mdividud 
men exist, and we will try to show 
from fact that, m fact, what we call 
an individual man is what he is he* 
cause of and by virtue of comraumty, 
and that communities are tiius not 
mere names but somethmg real, and 
can be regarded (if we mean to keep 
to facts) only as &e one m the many. 

And to confine the subject and to 
keep to what is famihar, we will not 
call to our aid the life of animals, nor 
early soaehes, nor the course of hjs- 
tory, but we will take men as they 
are now, we will take ourselves and 
endeavor to keep wholly to the teach- 
ing of experience 

Let us take a man, an Englishman 
as he IS now, and try to point out that 
apart from what he has in common 
^vlth others, apart from his sameness 
With others, he is not an Enghshman- 
nor a man at all, that if you take him 
as something by himself, he is not 
what he IS Of course we do not mean 
to say that he cannot go out of Eng- 
land without disappearing, nor, even 
if all the rest of the nation penshed 
that he would not survive What we 
mean to say is that he is what he is 
because he is a bom and educated 
social being, and a member of an in- 
dividual social organism, that if you 
rnake abstraction of all this, which is 
the same in him and in others, what 
you have left is not an Englishman, 
nor a man, but some I know not what 
residuum, which never has existed by 
Itself and does not so exist If we 
si^pose the \vorld of relations, in 
which he was bom and bred, never to 
have been, then we suppose the very 
<^sence of him not to be, if we take 
tnat awav, we have taken him away, 
and hence he no\\ is not an mdindual, 
in the sense of o\nng nothmg to the 
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sphere of relations in which he finds 
himself, but does contam those rela- 
tions withm himself as belongmg to 
his very bemg, he is what he is, in 
brief, so fer as he is what others also 
are 

But we shall be cut short here with 
an objection ‘It is impossible,’ we 
shall be told, ‘that two men should 
have the same flung m common. You 
are confusmg sameness and likeness ‘ 
I say m answer that I am not, and 
that flie too probable obj’ector I am 
imagimng too probably knows the 
meanmg of neither one word nor the 
other But this is a matter we do not 
mtend to stay over, because it is a 
metaphysical question we cannot dis- 
cuss, and which, moreover, we cannot 
be called on to discuss We cannot be 
called on to discuss it because we have 
to do agam here with sheer assertion, 
vhich either is ignorant of or ignores 
the cnbcal mvestigabon of the sub- 
ject, and which, therefore, has no 
nght to demand an answer We allude 
to It merely because it has become a 
sort of catchword \vith ‘advanced 
thmkers ’ All that it comes to is this 
first identity and diversity are assumed 
to exclude one another, and therefore, 
smee diversity is a fact, it follows that 
there is no idenbty. Hence a difficulty, 
because it has been seen long ago and 
forces itself upon everyone, that denial 
of all idenbty brings you mto sharp 
collision with ordinary fact and leads 
to total skepbeism, ^ so, to avoid this, 
while we yet mamtain the previous 
dogma, 'resemblance’ is brought in — 
a conoepbon which (I suppose I need 
not add) is not analyzed or properly 

"Even from Mr Mill (m controsersy) 
wc can quote, ‘Tf mcr> Ecncral con- 
cepbon, instead of bang ‘the One in 
the Man>/ vcrc considered to be as 
many dificrcnl conceptions ns there arc 
things to Vkhidi it is applicable, there 
would be no such thing as general bn* 
gunge "—Logic, 6di cd , 1, 201 
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defined, and so does all the l)cllcr 
Against these assertions I sliall pwt 
some others, viz, that identity and 
diversilv, sameness and diftcrcnec, 
imply one another, and depend for 
their meaning on one another, that 
mere dj\ersity is nonsense, jiist as 
mere idenUtv is also nonsense, that 
resemblance or lAcness, slncllv speak- 
ing, falls not m the objects, lint in ibc 
person contemplating (likening, ticr- 
gJctchcnd), that 'is A really like B? 
does not mean 'docs it seem like^ 

It may mean 'would it seem like to 
cverj'body?’ l>ut it gcneralK means 
'is there an “objective idcnlilv"? Is 
there a point or points the same in 
both, whether anyone sees it or not? 
We do not talk of cases of 'mistaken 
likeness’, we do not hang one man 
because he is ‘exactly like’ another, or 
at least we do not wish to do so Wc 
are die same as we were, not mcrelv 
more or less like Wo have the same 
faith, hope, and purpose, and the same 
feehngs os another man has now, os 
ourselves had at another time -not 
understanding thereby the numcncal 
mdistmguishedncss of particular states 
and moments, but calling the feelings 
one and the same fcelmg because 
what is felt is the same, ond not merely 
bke In short, so far is it from being 
true that ‘sameness’ is really ‘likeness/ 
that it IS utterly false that rtvo things 
are really and objectively like,’ un- 
less that means 'more or less the 
same ’ So much by way of counter- 
assertion, and now let us turn to our 
hicts. 

The ‘mdividual’ man, die man into 
whose essence his commumty widi 
others does not enter, who does not 
mclude relation to others m lus very 
bemg, 15, we say, a ficbon, and in the 
hght of facts we have to exarame him 
Let us take him m the shape of an 
Knghsb child as soon as he is bom, 
for I suppose we ought not to go 
further back Let us take him as soon 
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ns ho IS sopar iti d from !tis inolUcr and 
occupies a space clear anil txtlu«5i\e 
of all olhcr luim.m being? Al tin? 
lime tdiicnlion and cu?U>m nmH. 1 
imagiiio, N’ allowdl to Imxc not a? 
ycl operated nn him or lexsened his 
'uidnidunlilv * But is hi now a mtre 
‘mdiiiclii.il, m the sinse of not 
plvmg in Ins lieing idciUlls with 
olkrs’ Wi taniml si\ thil if wc 
hold to the teaching of modim ph\si- 
olop>' rinsiolfigi svould tell ti5. in 
one l-mKiingc nr anothir, dial c\cn 
now the child’s mind is no p issue 
'tabula rasa*, he has nn inner, a 
xct uiidcsclopcd nnbirc, which mud 
kirgcK determine his future iiidu'idu* 
ahtv What is tins inner nilnre^ Is d 
particukir lo himself? CcrtninU not .ill 
of it. will ln\c (0 he the misxscr 
The child is not fallen from heaun 
lie IS bom of certain parents who 
come of certain families, and he has 
m him the qualilits of his parents, 
,and, as breeders would say, of the 
stmms from both sides Mucli of it 
w-o can see and more we believe to be 
latent and, giving ecrlam (possible or 
impossible) conditions, reach to come 
to hght On the descent of ment,il 
quahhes modem uncsUgntion and 
popular experience, as cxpicsscd in 
uneducated vulgar opinion, altogether, 
I behove, support one another, and 
we need not linger here But if the 
intellectual and active qunlibcs do 
descend from ancestors, is it not, I 
would ask, quite clear that a man nia) 
have m him the same that his father 
and mother hnd, the same that lus 
brothers and sisters liove^ And if 
anyone objects to the word 'same,' I 
would put this to him If, concerning 
two dogs allied in blood, I were to ask 
a man, 'Is Uiat of the same strain or 
stock as tins?' and were answered, 
*No, not the same, but similar,’ should 
I not think one of these thmgs, that 
the man either meant to deceive me, 
or was a 'thinker/ or a fool? 
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But the child is not merely the mem- 
ber of a family; he is bom into other 
spheres, and (passmg over the sub- 
ordinate wholes which nevertheless do 
in many cases qualify him) he is bom 
a member of the English nation It is, 
I beheve, a matter of fact that at birth 
the child of one race is not the same 
as the child of another, that m the 
children of the one race there is a 
certain identity, a developed or un- 
developed national type which may 
be hard to recognize, or which at 
present may even be unrecognizable, 
but which nevertheless in some form 
will appear If that be the fact, then 
agam we must say that one English 
child IS m some pomts, though per- 
haps it does not as yet show itself, the 
same as another His bemg is so far 
common to him with others, he is not 
a mere mdividual ’ 

We see the child has been bom at 
a certam tune of parents of a certam 
race, and that means also of a certam 
degree of culture It is the opmion of 
those best qualified to speak on the 
Subject that civilization is to some 
not mconsiderable extent hereditary, 
that aptitudes are developed, and are 
latent in the child at birth, and diat 
It IS a very different thmg, even apart 
from education, to be bora of civilized 
tmd of uncivilized ancestors These 
civilized tendencies," if we may use 
the phrase, are part of the essence of 
the child He would only partly (if 
at all) be himself without them, he 
owes them to his ancestors, and his 
ancestors owe tiiem to society The 
ancestors were made what they were 
by tile society they hved m If in 
answer it be rephed, "Yes, but in- 
dividual ancestors were prior to their 
society,’ then that, to say the least 
of it, IS a hazardous and unproved 
assertion, smce man, so far as history 
can trace him back, is social, and ^ 
^Ir Darivin's conjecture as to the 
development of man from a social 


animal be received, we must say that 
man has never been anythmg but 
social, and society never was made by 
individual men Nor, if the (baseless) 
assertion of the priority of mdividual 
men were allowed, would tiiat destroy 
our case, for certainly our more im- 
mediate ancestors were social, and, 
whether society was manufactured 
previously by mdividuals or not, yet 
in tiieir case it certainly was not so 
They at all events have been so 
qualified by the common possessions of 
social mankmd that, as members m 
tiie orgamsm, they have become rela- 
tive to the whole. If we suppose then 
that the results of the social life of 
tile race are present m a latent and 
potential form m the child, can we 
deny that tiiey are common property? 
Can we assert tiiat tiiey are not an 
element of sameness m all? Can we 
say that the mdividual is this m- 
dividual because he is exclusive, when, 
if we deduct from him what he m- 
dudes, he loses charactenstics which 
make him himself, and when agam he 
does include what tiie others mclude, 
and therefore does (how can we es- 
cape the consequence?) mclude m 
some sense tiie others also, just as they 
mclude him? By himself, then, what 
are we to call him^ I confess I do not 
know unless we name him a tiieorehcal 
attempt to isolate what cannot be 
isolated, and that, I suppose, has, out 
of our heads, no existence But what 
he IS really, and not m mere theory, 
can be described only as the specifica- 
tion or particularization of that which 
IS common, wluch is the same amid 
diversity, and without which the ‘in- 
dividual’ would be so other than he is 
that we could not call him the same 
Thus the child is at birth, and he is 
bom not into a desert, but mto a 
livmg world, a whole which has a true 
individuahty of its own, and mto a 
system and order which it is difficult 
to look at as anN'thing else than an 
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organism, and which, even in England, 
we arc now beginning to call by that 
name And 1 fear that the ^individu- 
ality (the particulnmcss) which the 
child brought mlo the light wth him 
now stands but a poor chance, and 
that there is no help for him until he 
IS old enough to become a 'phtloso* 
pher.* We have seen that ahead) he 
has in him inhcntcd habits, or what 
^vlll of themselves appear ns such, hut, 
m addition to this, he is not for one 
moment left alone, but continually 
tampered ^vlth, and the habitu'ition 
which IS apphed from the outside is 
the more insidious that it answers to 
diis mbom disposition Who can re- 
sist it? Nay, who but a ‘thinW 
could ivisli to have resisted it? And 
vet the tender care that receives and 
guides him is impressing on him 
habits, habits, alas, not particular to 
himself, and the 'icy chains* of uni- 
versal custom arc iiardenmg them- 
selves round his cradled life As the 
poet tells us, he has not yet bought of 
himself, his earliest nobons come 
mixed to him of dungs and persons, 
not disbnct from one another, nor 
divided from the feeling of his own 
existence The need that he cannot 
understand moves him to foolish, but 
not fuble, cnes for what only another 
can give him, and the breast of his 
mother, and the soft ivarmth and 
touches and tones of his nurse, are 
made one with the feelmg of his own 
pleasure and pain, nor is he yet a 
moralist to beware of such illusion and 
to see m diem mere means to an end 
without them in his separate self For 
he does not even thmk of tus separate 
self, he grows wiUi his world, his mmd 
fills and orders its^, and when he 
can separate himself from that xvorld, 
and know himself apart from it, then 
by that time his self, the object of lus 
self-consciousness, is penetrated, m- 
fected, characterized by the existence 
of others Its content imphes m every 


filler rclnbons of community. He 
Icams, or already pcrlups bas learned, 
to speak, and here lie appropriates 
the common htntagc of his rncr*, the 
tongue that he maUs his nvsn is his 
countr\ s language, it is (or it should 
be) the same that others speaV, and it 
aimcs into his mind the ideas and 
sentiments of the race (nser this I 
need not stay), mid sHinps them in 
indclihlv He grmss up in an atmos- 
phere of example and gentral custom, 
his hfc uidcus out from one little 
world to other and higher wwlds and 
he apprehends through succcssise 
stations the whole m wluch he lives, 
and m which he has li\id Is he now 
to try and develop his hiuhsiduahts,' 
lus self which IS not the same ns otht*r 
schts? UHicrc IS it? is it® Where 
can he find it® Tlic soul withm him 
IS saturated, is filled, is qualified h\\ 
It has nssimiUlcd, lias got its sub- 
stance, has built Itself up from, it u 
one and the same life with the uni- 
\crsal life, and if he turns against 
this he turns against himself, if he 
thrusts it from him, he tears lus owai 
xatals, if he attacks it, ho sets his 
weapon against his own heart He 
has found Ins life in the life of the 
whole, he lives that in himself<-^ic 
is a pulscbcnt of the whole sastpiP, 
and himself the whole sa stem ’ 

The cluld, m his character ofOie 
form of the possibility of a moral in- 
dividual, IS something subjcctiNC or 
negabve, his growing to manhood is 
the ceasing to be of this form, and his 
cducabon is the discipline or the com- 
pulsion tiiereof The posibvc side and 
the essence is that he is suckled at the 
breast of the imiversal Ethos, lives in 
its absolute mtuibon, as in Aat of a 
foreign being first, then comprehends 
it more and more, and so passes over 
into the universal mmd * The wnter 
proceeds to draw the weighty conclu- 
sion that virtue ‘is not a troubling 
oneself about a peculiar and isolated 
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morality of one's own, that the stnving 
for a positive morahty of one's own 
IS futile, and in its very nature im- 
possible of attainment, that in respect 
of morality die saying of the wisest 
men of antiqmty is the only one which 
IS true, that to be moral is to live m 
accordance with the moral tradition 
of one's country, and m respect of edu- 
cation die one true answer is that 
which a Fydiagorean gave to him who 
asked what was the best education for 
his son, If you make him the citizen 
of a people with good institutions ’ * 

But this IS to anticipate So 
I thmk, without aid from metaphysics, 
W'e have seen that the ‘mdividual* 
apart from the community is an ab- 
straction It is not anythmg real and 
hence not anything that we can realize, 
however much we may wish to do so 
We have seen that I am myself by 
shanng with others, by includmg in 
my essence relations to them, the re- 
lations of the soaal state If 1 wish 
to reahze my true being I must there- 
fore realize somedimg beyond my 
being as a mere tins or that, for my 
true being has in it a life which is 
not the life of any mere particular, 
and so must be called a universal life 

What is it then diat I am to realize? 
We have said it in my station and 
Its duties ’ To know what a man is 
(as we have seen) you must not take 
him m isolation He is one of a people, 
he was bom in a family, be lives m a 
certain society, in a cerUin state What 
he has to do depends on what his 
place IS, what his function is, and that 
all comes from his station in the or- 
ganism Are there then such organ- 
isms m which he lives, and if so, what 
« their nature? Here we come to 
cjuestions which must be answered in 
full by any complete system of Ethics, 
but which we cannot enter on We 

* Hcgcl, TMosophtschc Ahhandlunccn, 
t G89 


must content ourselves by pomting out 
that diere are such facts as the family, 
then m a middle position a man's own 
profession and society, and, over all, 
the larger commumty of the state 
Leavmg out of sight question of a 
society wider than die state, we must 
say that a man's life widi its moral 
duties is m the mam filled up by his 
station m diat system of wholes which 
die state IS, and that this, partly by its 
laws and institutions and more by 
its spint, gives him the life which he 
does hve and ought to live That ob- 
jective institutions exist is of course an 
obvious fact, and it is a fact which 
every day is becoming plainer that 
these mstitutions are organic, and 
further, that they are moral The 
assertion that communities have been 
manufactured by the addition of ex- 
clusive units 15, as we have seen, a 
mere fable, and if, within the state, 
we take that which seems wholly to 
depend on mdmdual capnee, e g, 
mamage,^ yet even here we find that 
a man does give up his self so far as it 
excludes others, he does bnng him- 
self under a unity which is supenor 
to the particular person and the im- 
pulses that belong to his single exist- 
ence, and which makes him fully as 
much as he makes it In short, man is 
a social being, he is real only because 
he is social, and can realize himself 
only because it is ns social that he 
realizes himself The mere individual 
is a delusion of theory; and the at- 
tempt to realize it m practice is the 
stervation and mutilation of human 
nature, with total stenlity or the pro- 
duction of monstrosities 

Let us now m detail compare the 
advantages of our present vicv, w^th 

* itamage is a conlrict, a contract to 
pass out of the sphere of contract, and 
this is possible only because lltc con- 
tracting parties are already beyond and 
abo%c Uic sphere of mere eoniracL 
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the defects of 'duly for duty's snkc* 
The objections mc found fatal to tlml 
\*ie\v mav be staled ns follow’s (1) 
The unwcrsal was abstract Tlierc 
Nvns no content which belonged to it 
and wos one with it, nnd the con* 
sequence was that either nothing 
could be willed, or what was willed 
was walled not because of the unt> 
vetsal, but capriciously (2) The uni* 
versal was 'subjcelivo' It certainly 
gave itself out as ‘objccliic,’ in the 
sense of being independent of this or 
that person, but still it was not real 
m the wwld It did not come to us 
as what itos, it came as what (merely) 
was to he, an inner notion in moral 
persons, which had not power to carry 
itself out and transform the world 
And self-realization, if it means will, 
does mean (hat we put ourselves forth 
and see ourselves actual m outer exist- 
ence Hence, bv ldcnh^^ng ourselves 
with that which has not tins existence, 
which IS not master of the outer world, 
w-e cannot secure our self-realization, 
since, when we have identified our- 
selves wath the end, the end may sbll 
remain a mere inner end w’liich does 
not accomphsh iteclf, and so docs not 
sabsfy us (3)-^The universal left a 
part of ourselves outside it Hoivcvcr 
raucli we tned to be good, how'cver 
determmed w’e were to make our will 
one witb Uie good wall, \et wc never 
succeeded There wns always somc- 
thmg left m us wbch w'as in con- 
tradicbon wath the good And this wc 
saw W’as even necessary because mo- 
rtdity meant and unphed this con- 
tradicbon, unless we accepted that 
fonn of conscienbousness which con- 
sists in the Simple idenbficabon of 
one's conscience with one's own self 
(unless, t e , the consciousness of die 
relafaon of my pnvate self to myself 
ns the good self be degraded mto my 
self-consaousness of my mere pnvate 
.self as the good self), and this can- 
not be if we are m earnest with mo- 


ralitv There thus remains n peqictual 
contradictinn in myself, no less tlian 
in the world, httween thr 'js to lie* 
nnd the jS^’ a conlrndmlion that can- 
not be got nd of without getting nd 
of morabl), for, ns wo saw, it ix in- 
herent m morabtv. Tlic roan cannot 
realize himself in lumxclf ns moral be- 
came the conforming of Ins vnstioiK 
nabire to the nnncrsal would Imj the 
cnbrc wipprcsston of ik nnd bunco not 
onlv of himself Imt also of the morality 
winch is conxtilutud by the relation 
of lumsclf to the universal law. The 
roan then cannot find sclf-realization 
in the morality of pure duty liecaiisc 
(1) he cannot look on his subjccUvc 
self ns the realized moral law, (2) he 
cannot look on the objective world as 
the realization of the moral l.iw, (3) 
he cannot realize the moral law nt all 
because it is defined ns that whi^ 
has no particular content, and thcrc- 
foTc no reality, or, if he gives it a 
content, then it is not the law he 
realizes, since the content is got not 
from the law but from elsewhere In 
short, duty’ for duty’s sake is an un- 
solved conlradicUon, the standing ‘is 
to be,' which, therefore, because it is 
to be, is not, nnd m which, therefore, 
since it is not, he cannot find himself 
realized nor satisfy himself 

Tliesc arc senous defects. Let us 
see how they arc mended bv ‘mv 
slabon and its duties' In that (1) 
the umvcrsol is concrete, (2) it is ob- 
jective, (3) it leaves nothing of us 
outside It 

( 1) It IS concrete, and yet not gn en 
by capnee Let us take the latter first 
It IS not given by capnee for, although 
watiim certain limits I may choose mv 
stabon accordmg to my own liking, yet 
I and everyone else must have some 
stabon with dubes pertnmmg to it, 
and those dubes do not depend on our 
opinion or lilang Certain circum- 
stances, a certain posibon, call for n 
certain course How I in particular 
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know what my nght course js, is a 
question we shall recur to hereafter — 
hut at present we may take it as an 
obvious fact ftiat in my station my 
particular duties are prescnbed to me, 
and I have them whether I wsh to or 
not And secondly, it IS concrete The 
universal to be realized is no abstrac- 
tion, but an organic whole, a system 
where many spheres are subordinated 
to one sphere, and particular actions 
to spheres TluS system is real m the 
detail of its functions, not out of 
tiiem, and hves in its vital processes, 
not away from them The organs are 
always at work for the whole, the 
whole IS at work in the organs And 
I am one of the organs The universal 
then which I am to realize is the 
system which penetrates and sub- 
ordinates to itself the particulars of all 
hves, and here and now m my Ufe has 
this and that function in this and that 
•case, m exercismg which through my 
■Will it realizes itself as a whole, and 
mein It 

(2) It IS ‘objective’, and this means 
mat it does not stand over against the 
^ter world as mere ‘subject* con- 
fronted by mere ‘object ’ In that sense 
of the words it is neither merely ‘ob- 
jective’ nor merely ‘subjective’, but 
It is that red identity of subject and 
object, which, as we have seen, is the 
thmg that satisfies our desires 
inner side does exist, but it is no 
more than the inside, it is one factw 
m the whole and must not be separ- 
ated from the other factor, and the 
mistake which is made by die morahly 
which confines itself to the individu^ 
man is just this attempt at the separa- 
tion of what cannot be separated The 
mner side certamly is a fact, and it 
oan be distinguished from the rest of 
the whole, but it really is one element 
of the whole, depends on tiie whole 
w its bemg, and cannot be divided 
trom It Let us explam The moral 
world, as we said, is a whole, and has 


two sides There is an outer side, 
systems and institutions, from the 
family to the nation, this we may call 
the body of the moral world And 
there must also be a soul, or else the 
body goes to pieces, everyone knows 
that institutions widioul die spint of 
them are dead> In the moral organism 
this spint is m the will of the organs 
as the will of the whole which, in and 
by the organs, cames out the organ- 
ism and makes it ahve, and which also 
(and this is the pouit to wbch atten- 
tion IS requested) is and must be felt 
or known m each organ as his own m- 
waid and personal vnh It is quite 
clear that a nation is not strong with- 
out public spint, and is not public 
spirited unless die members of it are 
pubhc spinted, i e , feel die good of 
the pubhc as a personal matter, or 
have it at their hearts The pomt here 
IS diat you cannot have the moral 
world unless it is willed, diat to be 
willed it must be wiled by persons, 
and that these persons not oiJy have 
the moral world as die content of dieir 
wills, but also must in some way be 
aware of themselves as wilhng this 
content This bemg inwardly aware 
of oneself as willing the good will falls 
in die mside of the moral whole, we 
may call it the soul, and it is the sphere 
rf personal morahfy, or morahfy in the 
narrower sense of the consciousness 
of the relation of my pnvate self to 
the inwardly presented universal will, 
my bemg aware of and willmg myself 
as one with that or contrary to that, 
as dutiful or bad We must never let 
this out of our sight, that, where die 
moral world eusts, you have and you 
must have these two sides^, neither 
wiB stand apart from the odier, moral 
institutions are carcasses ^Vlthout per- 
sonal morality, and personal morabty 
apart from moral institutions is an 
unreality, a soul without a body 
Now ftis inward, this ‘subjective,’ 
this personal side, this knowmg in him- 
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self by die subject of the relation in 
which the will of him as this or that 
man stands to the ^vlll of the whole 
>vithm him, or (as was nghtly seen by 
‘duty for duty’s salce*) tlus conscious- 
ness in die one subject of himself as 
two selves, is, as we said, necessary 
for all moralih But the form m which 
it IS present mav vary very much, and, 
beguinmg \Mth the stage of mere feel- 
ing, goes on to diat of e^hcit reflec- 
tion The reader who considers the 
matter will perceive diat (whether m 
the life of mankind or of this or that 
man) we do not begin with a con- 
sciousness of good and evd, nght and 
^^Tong, as such, or m the strict sense ® 
The child is taught to wll a content 
which IS universal and good, and he 
learns to identify his will with it so 
that he feels pleasure when he feels 
himself m accord with it, uneasmcss 
or pam when his will is contrary there- 
to and he feels it is contrary Ths is 
the beginnmg of personal morality, 
and ftnm this we may pass to con- 
sider the end That, so far as form 
went, w’as suffiaently exhibited in 
Essay IV It consists m the explicit 
consciousness m myself of two ele- 
ments which, even though thev exist 
m disumoo, are felt to be reaUv one, 
these are myself as the mW of this or 
that self, and agom the umversal will 
as die will for good, and this latter I 
feel to be mv true self, and desire mv 
other self to be subordinated to and 
so identified with it, m which case I 
feel the sahsfacbon of an im\ard 
realization Tliat so far as form goes 
IS correct But the important point on 
which 'duh' for dutv*s sake’ utterly 
failed us was as to the content of the 
umversal will We have seen that for 
action this must have a content, and 
now we see where the content comes 
from The universal side m pereonal 
morality is, m short, the reflechon of 

*On this point see more m Essay Vn 


the objective moral world mto our- 
selves (or into Itself) The outer um- 
versal which I have been taught to 
will as my will, and which I have 
grown to find mvself m, is now pre- 
sented by me inw'ardly to myself as 
die umversal which is my true being, 
and which by my will I must realize, 
if need be, against mv will as this or 
diat man So tins inner um\ ersal has 
the same content as the outer uni- 
venal, for it w the outer umversal m 
anodier sphere, it is the inside of 
the outside There was the whole 
tystem as an objective will, mcluding 
my station, and realizing itself here 
and now m my function Here is the 
same system presented as a will m me, 
standmg above my will, w’hich wills a 
certam act to be done by me as a will 
which IS one with the umversal will 
Hus umversal wull is not a blank, but 
IS filled by the consideration of my 
station m the whole widi reference to 
habitual and special acts The ideal 
self appealed to by the moral man is 
an ideallv presented will, in his posi- 
tion and circumstances, which nchtlv 
particularizes the general laws w'hich 
answer to the general functions and 
system of spheres of the moral organ- 
ism That IS the contend and there- 
fore, as w’e saw' it, it is concrete and 
filled And therefore also (which is 
^ually important) it is not merely 
‘subjective ’ 

If, on the inner side of the moral 
whole, tile universal &ctor w'ere (as m 
w’ould-be morality it is) filled with a 
content w'hich is not the detail of the 
objecbve will parbculanzing itself in 
such and such funcbons, then there 
wxiuld be no true idenbty of subject 
and object, no need why that which 
IS moral should be tiiat which is real, 
mid We should never escape from a 
pracbcal postulate, which, as we saw, 
IS a pracbcal standmg contiadicbon 
But if, as we have seen, tiie universal 
on the mside is the umversal on tiie 
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outside reflected m us, or (since we 
cannot separate it and ourselves) into 
Itself in us, if the objective ^vlll of the 
moral organism is real onlv m the will 
of its organs, and if, in willing morally, 
we will ourselves as that will, and that 
will wills itself m us— then we must 
hold that this universal on the inner 
side IS the will of the whole, which 
IS self-conscious in us, and \viUs itself 
in us agamst the actual or possible 
opposition of the false private self 
This being so, when we will morally, 
the will of tlie objective world ^vllIs 
itself m us, and cames both us and 
itself out into the world of the moral 
will, which is its own realm We see 
thus that when morals are looked at 
as a whole, the will of the inside, so 
far as it is moral, ts the will of the 
outside, and the two are one and can- 
not be tom apart without ipso facto 
destroying the unity m which morality 
consists. To be moral I must will my 
station and its duties, that is, I will to 
particulartte the moral system truly 
in a given case, and the other side to 
this act is that the moral system wills 
to particularize itself m a given station 
and functions, t e , m my actions and 
hy my Will In other words, my moral 
self IS not simply mine, it is not an 
jnner which belongs simply to me, and 
further, it is not a mere mner at all, 
but it IS the soul which animates the 
body and hves m it, and would not 
be the soul if it had not a body and tts 
body The objective organism, the 
svstemahzed moral world, is the reahty 
cf the moral will, my duties on the 
mside answer to due functions on the 
outside There is no need here for a 
Pre-estabhshed or a postulated bar- 
mony, for die moral whole is the 
idenhty of both sides, my pnvate 
choice, so far as I am moral, is the 
^ere form of bestowmg myself on and 
identifying myself with the will of the 
moral organism, which reahzes in its 
process both itself and myself Hence 


we see that what 1 have to do I have 
not to force on a recalcitrant world, 
I have to fill my place— the place that 
waits for me to fill it, to make my 
pnvate self the means, my life the 
sphere and the function of the soul 
of the whole, which thus, personal m 
me, extemahzes both itself and me 
mto a solid reahty, which is both 
mme and its 

(8) What we come to now is the 
third supenonty of my stabon and its 
dubes * The universal which is the 
end, and which we have seen is con- 
crete and does realize itself, does also 
more It gets nd of the conbadicbon 
between duty and the ‘empincal’ self, 
it does not m its realizabon leave me 
forever outside and unrealized 

In 'duty for duty’s sake' we were 
always unsatisfied, no nearer our goal 
at the end than at the begmnmg 
There we had the fixed anblhesis of 
the sensuous self on one side, and a 
nonsensuDUS moral ideal on the other 
— a standing contradicbon which 
hrou;^t viuth it a perpetual self-deceit, 
or the depressmg perpetual confession 
riiat I am not what I ought to be m 
my inner heart, and that I never can 
he so Duty, we thus saw, was an m- 
finite process, an unendmg 'not-yet’, 
a contmual 'not' vndi an everlasbng 
*to be,^ or an abidmg ‘to be’ with a 
ceaseless ‘not ’ 

From this last peevish enemy we 
mre again dehvered by ‘my stabon and 
its dubes’ There I realize myself 
morally, so that not only what ou^t 
to be in the world is, but I am what 
I ought to be, and find so my content- 
ment and sabs&cbon H this were 
not the case, when we consider that 
the ordinary moral man is self-con- 
tented and happy, we should be forced 
to accuse him of unmorahty, and we 
do not do this, we say he most likely 
mi^t be better, but we do not say 
rtiat he 15 bad, or need consider him- 
self so Why IS this? It is because 
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"my station and its duties’ teaches us 
to identify odiers and ourselves \vitii 
the station ue £]]> to consider that as 
■good, and bi Mrtue of that to consider 
■others and ourselves good too t It 
teaches us that a man who does his 
work m die uorld is good, notuiUi- 
standing his hiults, if his hiulls do not 
prei’ent him from fulfilling his statioiv 
It tells us that the heart is an idle 
abstraction, u e are not to think of it, 
nor must ue look at our insides, but 
at our work and our hfe, and sav to 
■ourselves, Aral fulfilhngmi appointed 
function or not? Fulfill it wc can, if 
Me iviH we haie to do is not 
so much better than the Morld that 
ive cannot do it, the uorld is there 
■wrating for it, mi duties are mv rights 
On the one hand, I am not hkelv to 
he much better than the world asks 
me to be, on the other hand, if I can 
take mv place m the world I ought not 
to be discontented Here we must not 
be misunderstood, \ie do not sav £at 
the false Self, the habits and desires 
opposed to the good will, are ex- 
tinguished Though negated thev 
neier are all of diem entirely sup- 
pressed, and cannot be Hence we 
must not sav that anv man reallv does 
fill his station to the full height of lus 
wpaatv, nor must ue sav of any man 
mat be cannot perform his function 
better than he does, for we all can do 
so, and should tr\' to do so We do 
not ivish to denv what are plam moral 
facts, nor in anv wav to slur them over 
Hmv then does the contradiction 
Jsappear? It disappears bv mv ideo- 
hfjTng myself with the good mtII that 
i Teahzem the ivorld, by mv refusing 
to identiti mi'self with the bad will of 

mv pnvateself So far as I am one 
Midi the good Mill, hvmg as a member 
m the mord organism, I am to consider 
m\self rea and I am not to consider 
the false self real That cannot be 
attnbuted to me m my character of 
member m the organism Even in me 


the false existence of it has been partly 
suppressed by that organism, and, so 
far ns the organism is concerned, it 
is wholly suppressed because con- 
tradicted in its results, and allowed 
no reality Hence, not ©jsting for 
die organism, it docs not exist for me 
as a member thereof, and only os a 
member thereof do I hold mvself to 
be real And yet this is not justifica- 
tion by faith, for we not onlv trust, 
but see, that despite our faults the 
moral world stands fast, and we m and 
by it It is like faith, however, m this, 
diat not merely by inking ourselves, 
but by Milhng ourselves as sudi, can 
we look on ourselves as organs in a 
good whole, and so ourselves good 
And further, die knowledge dint as 
members of die system we are real, 
and not oUierwise, encourages us more 
and more to identity ourselves widi 
that system, to make ourselves better, 
and so more real, smee we see that 
die good IS real, and that nothing 
else 15 

Or, to repeat i^ m education mv 
self by habituation has been growing 
mlo one with the good self around 
me, nnd bv mv free acceptance of mv 
lot hereafter I consciously make mv- 
self one with the good, so that, though 
bad habits chng to nnd even arise m 
me, yet I cannot hut be aw are of my- 
self as die reality of the good will 
That IS mv essential side, mv imper- 
fections are not, and pmchcallv Aev 
do not matter The good will m the 
world reahzes itself bv and m im- 
perfect mstrumenls, and m spite of 
them The work is done, and so long 
as I will my part of the work and do it 
(as I do), I feel diat, if I perform 
die function, I am the organ, and that 
my faults, rf they do not matter to 
my station, do not matter to me My 
heart I am not to dunk of, except to 
tell bv my work whedier it is m my 
work, and one with Ae moral whole, 
and if that is so, I have the conscious- 
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of ntwolule rmlilv in llic pood 
kcAiisc of nnd 1)v mv‘;clf. nnd in 
tn>sclf bccovj^o of and llironch the 
pood; and with Onl 1 am satisfied, 
and ha\c no riptil to he dissatisfied 

Tlie mdnidiiais cnnscionqicss of 
himself IS mscparnlde from the know- 
inp him'olf as an orqan of llic ssholc, 
and the residuum falls more and more 
into the backprnnnd so that he ilimks 
of it, if at all, not as himself hut as 
an idle nppendipe For his naUirc 
nowis not dislinel from Ins ‘arliGcial 
wlf ’ He IS related to iho livinp moral 
sx'slem not as to a foreipn body, hts 
relation to it is ‘too inward even for 
faith/ Since faith implies a certain 
sepamhon. U is no other-world that 
he cannot sec but must Inist to he 
feels himself in it, and it m him, in a 
word, the sclf-consciousncss of him- 
self is the self-consdousness of the 
whole in him, and his will is the wll 
which secs in him its accomplislimcnt 
hy him; It is tho free will winch 
knows Itself as the free wall, and as tins 
beholds its realization and is more 
than content 

The non-thcorctical person, if ho be 
not immoral, is at peace with reality, 
end the man who m any degree has 
made this point of view his own be- 
romes more and more reconciled to 
the^world and to life, and the theones 
ef advanced thinkers' come to him 
more and more as die thmncst and 
most miserable abstractions He sees 
evils which cannot discourage him, 
^nce they pomt to the strength of the 
ufe which can endure such parasites 
and flounsh m spite of them If the 
populanzmg of superficial views m- 
^nes hun to bitterness, he comforts 
himself when he sees iat they hve 
“1 the head, and but little, if at all, 
m the heart and life, that shll at the 
pi«li the doctrmaire and the quack- 
salver go to the wall, and that even 


thnl too IS ns it ought to be. He sees 
tlic inic account of the state (which 
holds it to be neither mere force nor 
convention, but the moral organism, 
the real identity of might and nght) 
llnk'no^\•n or ‘refuted/ laughed at and 
despised, but he sees that slate every 
day m its practice refute every other 
doclnnc, and do wth the moral ap- 
proNTil of all what the cxphcit theory 
of scarcely one w'lll morally justify He 
sees instincts arc better and stronger 
than so-called ‘pnnciples * He sees in 
the hour of need what are called 
‘nghls' laughed at, ‘freedom,' the 
liberty to do what one pleases, tramped 
on, the claims of the individual trodden 
under foot, and theories burst like 
cobwebs And he secs, ns of old, the 
heart of a nation nsc high and beat m 
Uic breast of each one of her citizens 
till her safety and her honor are dearer 
lo each than life, till to those who hve 
her shame and sorrow, if such is 
allotted, outweigh their loss, and death 
seems a little thing to those who go 
for her to^their common and name- 
less grave And he knows that what is 
stronger than death is hate or love, 
hate here for love's sake, and that love 
docs not fear death because already it 
1 $ die death into life of what our 
philosophers tell us is the only life 
and reahty 

Yes, the state is not put together, 
but It lives, it 15 not a heap nor a 
machme, it is no mere extravagance 
when a poet talks of a nation's soul 
It IS the objective mind which is sub- 
jective and self-conscious in its citizens 
—it feels and knows itself m the heart 
of rach It speaks the word of com- 
mand and gives the field of accom- 
plishment, and m the activity of obedi- 
ence it has and bestows individual life 
and satisfaction and happiness 

First m the commumty is the m- 
dividual reahzed He is here the em- 
bodiment of beauty, goodness, and 
trudi—of truth because he corresponds 
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to lus universal conception, of beauty 
because he realizes it in a single form 
to the senses or imagination, of good* 
ness because his ivill expresses and is 
the will of the universal 

'The realm of moiality is nothmg 
but the absolute spiritual unity of the 
essence of individuals, which exists 
in die independent reahty of them 
The moral substance, looked at ab- 
stractedly from the mere side of its 
umversality, is the law, and, as this, 
is only thought, but nonedieless is it, 
from another pomt of view, immediate 
real self-consciousness or custom and 
conversely the individual exists as tfiis 
Single umt, masmuch as it is conscious 
in its individuahty of the umversal 
consciousness as its oivn hemg, inas- 
much as its acboa and existence are 
the umversal Ethos They (the 
individuals) are aware m diemselves 
that they possess this mdividual in- 
dependent being because of the sacri- 
fice of their individuality, because the 
universal substance is their soul and 
essence and, on the other side, this 
universal is their mdividual acbon, the 
work that they as mdividuals have 
produced 

'The merely individual action and 
business of tbe separate person is 
concerned u'lth the needs he is sub- 
lect to as a natural being, as an in- 
dividuahty which exists That even 
these his commonest functions do not 
come to nothing, but possess reahty, 
IS effected solelv by the universal 
maintaining medium, by die power 
of the whole people But it is not 
simply the fonn of persistence wbdi 
the universal substance confers on his 
action. It gives also the content— 
ivhat he does ts die universal skill 
and custom of all This content, just 
so far as it completely individualizes 
Itself, is m Its reality interlaced with 
the action of all The work of the 


individual for his needs is a satisfac- 
tion of the needs of others as much as 
of his oivn, and he attains the satis- 
faction of his own only through the 
work of the others The individual in 
his individual work thus accomplishes 
a universal work— he docs so hero «n- 
a>nscioutiltj, but he also further accom- 
plishes it as his conscious object the 
whole as die whole is his work for 
which he sacnfices himself, and from 
which by that very sacrifice he gets 
agam his self restored Here there is 
nothmg taken which is not given, 
nodung wherein die md^endent in- 
dividual, by and m the resolution of 
his atomic existence, by and in the 
negation of his self, fails to give him- 
self die positive significance of a being 
^vhlcb exists by and for itself The 
umty-on the one side of the being 
for anodier, or the making oneself mto 
an outward thmg, and on the other 
side of die bemg for oneself— tins uni- 
versal substance speaks its universal 
language m die usages and laws of 
his people and yet dus unchanging 
essence is itself nought else than the 
expression of the single mdividuahty, 
which seems at first sight its mere 
opposite, the la^vs pronounce nodung 
but what everyone ts and does The 
individual recognizes the substance 
not only as his umversal outward 
existence, but he recognizes also him- 
wlf m it, particularized in his own in- 
dividuality and in diat of each of 
his fellow citizens And so in die 
umversal mind each one has nothing 
but self-certamty, tbe assurance of 
finding in existing reahty nodung but 
himself In all I contemplate in- 
dependent bemgs, that are such, and 
are for themselves, only m the very 
same way that I am for myself, w 
them I see existing fiw unity of self 
with others, and existing by virtue of 
me and by virtue of the others alike 
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Them as myself, myself as them,® 

Tn a free people, therefore, reason 
IS realized m truth, it is present hvmg 
mind, and m this not only does the 
mdividual find his destmaton, i e , his 
umversal and smgular essence, promul- 
gated and ready to his hand as an 
outward existence, but he himself is 
ihis essence, and has also reached and 
fulfilled his destmation. Hence the 
wisest men of antiquity have given 
judgment that wisdom and virtue con- 
sist in hvmg agreeably to the Ethos 
of one’s people ’-(Hegel, ii, 256-58.) 

Once let us take the point of view 
which regards the community as the 
real moral orgamsm, which m its mem- 
bers knows and wills itself and sees 
the individual to be real just so far 
as the umversal self is m his self, as 
he m it, and we get the solution of 
most, if not all, of our previous difli- 
culbes. There is here no need to ask 
and by some scientific process find out 
what IS moral, for morahty exists all 

® Let me illustrate from our great poet: 
So they loved, as love m twain 
Had the essence but m one, 

Two dwtincts, division none 
Number there m love was slam. 

Hearts remote yet not asunder, 
Distance, and no space was seen— 

So between diem love did shine . . . 
Either was the other’s mine 
l^perty was thus appalled, 
plat the self was not the same, 

°hi^e nature’s double name 
Neither two nor one was called 
Reason, m itself confoimded, 

Saw division grow together 
To themselves yet eidier neither 
Simple were so well compounded, 
piat it cned, How true a twain 
Seemeth tins concordant onel 
hath reason, reason none. 

If what parts can so remain 

— (The Phoenix and the Turtle ) 

Surely philosophy docs not reach its 
till the ‘reason of reason’ is ade- 
quate to the ‘reason of love,* 


round us, and faces us, if need be, 
with a categoncal imperative, while 
It surrounds us on the other side with 
an atmosphere of love. 

The behef m this real moral organ- 
ism IS the one solution of ethical prob- 
lems It breaks down the antiHiesis 
of despotism and mdividuahsm, it 
demes them, while it preserves the 
truth of both The truth of mdividual- 
ism is saved, because unless we have 
intense hfe and self-consmousness in 
the members of the state, the whole 
stete 15 ossified The truth of des- 
potism IS saved, because unless the 
member realizes the whole by and in 
himself, he fads to reach his own in- 
dividuality Considered m the mam, 
the best commumbes are those which 
Imve the best men for their members, 
and the best men are the members of 
the best commumbes Circle as this 
IS, it IS not a viaous circle The two 
problems of the best man and best 
state are two sides, two distmguisbable 
aspects of the one problem, how to 
realize in human nature the perfect 
umty of homogeneity and ^ecifica- 
bon, and when we see that each of 
these without the other is unreal, then 
we see that (speakmg m general) the 
welfare of the state and the welfare 
of its mdividuals are queshons which 
it 15 mistaken and nimous to separate 
Personal morahty and polibcal and 
social msbtuboDs cannot exist apart, 
and (in general) die better the one 
die better the oAer. TTie commumty 
is moral because it reahzes persona] 
momhty, personal morahty is moral 
because and m so for as it reahzes the 
moral whole. 

It IS here we find an answer to the 
complaint of our day on the dwindling 
of human nature The higher the 
organism (we are told), the more are 
its funebons specified, and hence nar- 
rowed The man becomes a machine, 
or die piece of a machine, and, though 
the world grows, ‘tlie mdiwdual 
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A\ithers ’ On this we may first remark 
that, if what is meant is tbit the more 
centralized the s>'slem, the more nar- 
row and monotonous is the hfe of (he 
member, that is a ven questionable 
assertion If it be meant that the in- 
dnidual’s hfe can be narrowed to ‘file- 
packmg,* or the like, without detn- 
ment to the mtensih» of the hfe of the 
whole, that is even more questionable 
If agam it be meant that m manv cases 
w e ha^ e a one-sided spccificabon, 
w'hich, despite tlie immediate stimulus 
of particular function unplics ulbmate 
loss of hfe to the bod\, that, I think, 
probably is so, but it is doubtful if 
we are compelled to think it alwaxs 
must be so But the root of the whole 
complamt is a false mcw’ of things, 
whidi we haxe bneflj nobced above* 
The moral orgamsm is not a mere 
ammal organism In the latter (it is 
no nox'el remark) the member is not 
aware of itself as such, w’lulc in the 
fbnner it knows itself, and therefore 
k*now s the w hole m itself The narrow 
ertemal funchon of the man is not 
the whole man He has a life which 
W'e cannot see with our eves, and there 
is no duty so mean that it is not the 
reahzabon of this, and knowable as 
such mat counts is not the xisible 
outer work so much as the spint in 
wfech It is done The breadth of im' 
life is not measured by the mulbtude 
of my pursuits, nor the space I take 
up amongst other men, but bv the full- 
ness of the whole life which I know 
as mine It is true that less now de- 
pends on each of us, as this or that 
man, it is not true that our mdividu- 
aht> is therefore lessened, that there- 
fore w'e ha\ e less m us 


Let us now consider our pomt of 
view m relabon to certain antagonisbc 


y[In the essa> “\\hy Should I 

P ■^3ofEtWSfi;di«,Lond 

1876 ] 


ideas, and first agnmst the common 
error tlut (here is somclliing *nght in 
itscir for me to do, in the sense that 
either there must be some absolute 
rule of mornlih the same for nil per- 
sons without distinction of times and 
places, or else lliat nil mcrnhlv is 
‘rchbxe,’ and hcncc no mornhlx Let 
us begin bv rcmarhng lliat there is 
no sucli fixed code or rule of right 
It IS abundantly clear lliat the momlilv 
of one time is not that of another lime, 
that the men considered good in one 
age might m another age not he 
thought good that what would be 
right for us liere miglit be mean and 
base in another countrj', and what 
xxould be wrong for us here might 
tliere be our bounden dul\ Tins is 
clear fact which is denied onK in the 
mterest of a foregone conclusion Tlic 
mobve to deny it is the belief that it 
IS fatal to morabty If what is right 
here is wrong there, then all moralib' 
(such IS the nobon) becomes chance 
and convention, and so censes But 
*n»v slnbon and its dubes* holds that 
«n/m morals XTined, there could be 
no morality, that n moralih’ w hich was 
not reinbxc would be fuhle, and I 
should hax c to ask for something ‘more 
refabve than this " 

Let us explain We hold that man is 
“oAiTuto5, that apart from tlie 
communib he is Oec? ©?//jior, no 
man at all We hold again that the 
true nature of man, the oneness of 
homogeneih and specificabon is be- 
ing wTought out in historj', in short, 
we behexe in evolubon The process 
of evolubon is the humanizing of the 
besbal foundabon of man's nature bj 
carr}Tng out in it the true idea of 
man— in oAer xx ords, bx' realizing man 
ns an infimte whole This reahzabon 
IS possible only by the mdixtdual's 
lixiag as member in a higher life, and 
Bus higher hfe is sloxx'ly dex eloped in 
a senes of stages Starbng from and on 
the basis of animal nature, humamty 
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has worked itself out by gradual ad- 
vances of specification and systemati- 
zation, and any other progress would, 
in the world we know, have been im- 
possible The notion that full-fledged 
moral ideas fell down from heaven is 
contrary to all the facts with which 
we are acquainted If they had done 
so, it would have been for their own 
sake; for by us they certainly could 
not have been perceived, much less 
apphed At any given penod to know 
more than he did, man must have been 
more than he was, for a human being 
IS nothmg if he is not the son of his 
time, and he must realize himself as 
that, or he will not do it at all 
Morality is ‘relative,* but is none- 
theless real At every stage there is 
the sohd fact of a world so far moral- 
ized There is an objective morahty 
m the accomphshed will of the past 
and present, a higher self worked out 
by the infinite pam, the sweat and 
blood of generations, and now given 
to me by free grace and in love and 
faith as a sacred trust It comes to me 
as the truth of my own nature and 
the power and the law, which is 
stronger and higher than anv caprice 
or opinion of ray own 

Evolution,’ in this sense of the 
word, gives us over neither to chance 
nor alien necessity, for it is that self- 
realization which IS the progressive 
conquest of both But, on another 
understanding of the term, we cannot 
help asking, Is this still the case, and 
^s mv station’ a tenable point of view? 

Wholly tenable, in the form in 
'Ouch \\e have stated it, it is not For 
m saying Morality has dcN'clopcd, 
nil wo mean is that something has 
happened different from earlier c\ents, 
that luininn socictv has changed, and 
that the alterations, so far as nc tmow 
them, are more or less of a certain 
*ort, if progress’ signifies that an ad- 
'anw lias been set going and is kept 
up b\ chance in an iinfaiown direc- 


tion, that the higher is, in short, what 
ts and what before was not, and that 
what will be, of whatever sort it is, 
will still be a step m progress, if, in 
short, the movement of history toward 
a goal IS mere illusion, and the stages 
of that movement are nothing but the 
successes of what from time to time 
somehow happens to be best suited to 
the chance of circumstances-thcn it 
is clear in the first place that, teleology 
bemg banished, such words as evolu- 
tion ® and progress have lost their own 

8 With respect to ‘evoluhon* I may re- 
mark in passing tliat, though this word 
may of course be used to stand for any- 
thing whatever, yet for all that it has a 
meaning of its own, winch Chose who 
care to use words, not mcrclv with a 
mining, but also with their meaning, 
would do well to consider To try to ex- 
hibit all that is contained m it would be 
a serious matter, but we may call atten- 
tion to a part And first, ‘ovolubon,’ 
‘dexclopment,’ ’progress,’ all implv 
something identical lliroiighoiit, a siibiC(.t 
of tfic (n'oiution, which is one and (he 
same If what is tliere at the beginning 
IS not (here at the end, and the same 
as what was there at the beginning, then 
e^'olullon IS a w’ord will) no meaning 
Something must c\oI\e itself, and tint 
something, which is the end, must abn 
I)c the beginning It must be winl i]m\u 
itself to the end, and must I'c the end 
wliidi IS tiic 'becanso' of the motion 
Evolution must c\ol\e ils.lf to il^ilf 
progress itself go forward to a coil whnh 
is itself, dcNclopment bnne out nothing 
but wlnt was in, and linng it oit, nn‘ 
from cxlennl compuhion, but heentt 
It IS m 
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meanings and diat to speak of human- 
ity rp nlmn g itself m historv, and of 
myself fin£ig in diat movement the 
truth of myself worked out, would be 
simply to delude oneself with hollow 
phrases 

Thus far ^ve must say that on such 
a view of 'development’ the doctrine 
of my station’ is grievously curtailed 
But IS it destroved? Not wholly, 
though sorelv muhlated, it shll keeps 
its ground We have rejected tele- 
ology but have not yet embraced m- 
dividuahsm We shll believe that the 
universal self is more than a collecbon 
or an idea, that it is realiU', and tliat 
apart from it the ‘indi\iduals’ are the 
fictions of a theory We hai e still the 
fact of the one self parhculanzcd in 
Its manv members, and the right and 
duh' of gainmg self-realizahon through 
the real umversal is shll as certain as 
IS the impossibihtv of gaimng it other- 
wise And so ‘mv station' is after all 
a posihon, not indeed sahsfactory, but 
not yet untenable 

But if the larger doctnne be the 
truth, if evolution is more than a tor- 
tured phrase, and progress to a goal 
no mere idea but an actual fact, then 
history is the workmg out of the true 
human nature through various incom- 
plete stages toivard complehon, and 
'mv stahon' is the one sahsfactory 
view of morals Here (as we have 
seen) all raorabty is and must be rela- 
tive’ because the essence of reahzafaon 
is evoluhon through stages, and hence 

the contradiction ceases, the evolution 
ceases The process is a contradiction, 
and only because it is a contraichon 
can it be a process So long os progress 
lasts, contradiction lasts, so long as bxq'- 
thing becomes, it is not To be realized 
is to cease to progress To be at the end 
(m one sense) is to lose the end (m 
another), and faat because (m both 
senses) all then comes to the end For 
the process is a contradiction, and the 
Solution of the contradichon is m every 
sense the end of the process 


CMStencc in some one stage which is 
not final, here, on the other hand, all 
momlitv IS 'nbsohitc' because in every 
stage the essence of man t? reahred. 
however imperfectly, and ^’et again 
the dishnchon of nglit m itself against 
relahve momht>* is not banished, be- 
cause, from the point of view of a 
higher stage, wc can sec that lower 
stages failed to realirc the truth com- 
pletely enough, and also, mixed and 
one \mh their realization, did present 
features contrary to the true nature of 
man ns we now sec it Yet herein the 
morahty of every stage is justified for 
that stage, and the demand for a code 
of right m itself, apart from anv sUigc, 
IS seen to be tbc asking for an 
impossibility 

Tlie next point we come to is the 
queshon, How do I get to know m 
particular wlint is ngbt and wTong^ 
and here again we find a strangely 
erroneous preconeophon It is thought 
that moral philosophy has to accom- 
plish tlus task for us, and the conclu- 
sion lies near at hand that any system 
which will not do this is worthless 
Well, wc first remark, and wth some 
confidence, dint there cannot be a 
moral philosophy which will tell us 
what m particular wc are to do, and 
also diat It IS not the business of phil- 
osophy to do so All philosophy has 
to do 15 ‘to understand what is,' and 
moral philosophy has to understand 
morals which e'ast, not to make them 
or give direcbons for making them 
Such a nobon is simply ludicrous 
Pblosophy in general has not to anh- 
cipate die discoveries of the particular 
sciences nor die evoluhon of history, 
the philosophy of rehgion has not to 
make a new rehgion or teach an old 
one, but simply to understand the re- 
bgious consaousness, and aesthetic 
has not to produce \vorks of fine art, 
hut to theorize the heaubful which it 
finds, pohhcal philosophy has not to 
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play tacks with the state, hut to un« 
derstand it, and ethics has not to make 
the world moral, but to reduce to 
theory die morahty cunent m the 
world. If we want it to do anything 
more, so much the worse for us, for it 
cannot possibly construct new moral- 
ity, and, even if it could to any extent 
codify what exists (a point on which 
I do not enter) , yet it surely is clear 
that m cases of collision of duties it 
would not help you to know what to 
do Who would go to a learned theo- 
logian, as such, in a practical reUgious 
difficulty, to a system of aesthetic for 
suggestions on the handling of an ar- 
tisbc theme, to a physiologist, as such, 
for a diagnosis and prescnption, to a 
political philosopher m practical poh- 
tics, or to a psychologist m an intrigue 
of any kind? All these persons no 
doubt might be the best to go to, but 
that would not be because diey wwe 
Ihe best theonsts, but because they 
were more In short, the view which 
thinks moral philosophy is to supply 
us with particular moral prescriptions 
confuses science with art, and con- 
fuses, besides, reflective wtb intuitive 
ludgment That which tells us what in 
particular is nght and wrong is not 
reflection but mtuition ® 

We know what is right in a par- 
tjcular case by what we mnv call an 
immediate judgment, or an intuitive 
‘'ubsumphon These phrases are per- 
haps not very luminous, and the inat- 

^ I must ask the reader here not to 
tlunk of 'Intuitionalism,’ or of ‘Organs 
of the Absolute,* or of anytlimg else of 
•lie sort 'Intmbvc' is used here as the 
opjwisile of ‘reflective* or *di«cuiM\e’, 
mlmhon* as flie opposite of ‘rcasoTung’ 
oj 'etpheat inferring’ If the reader di*:- 
'Ae tlic uord, he ma> substitute ‘percep- 
tion or ‘sense,* if lie wll, Init then he 
must rememhw Uni nwllw-r are to «• 
cUulc Uie intellectual, tlie understamhne 
‘Uia Its imphat judgments and mfereners 


ter of the hnitmtive understanding’ in 
general is doubtless difficult, and the 
special character of moral judgments 
not easy to define, and I do not say 
toat I am in a position to explain these 
subjects at all, nor, I thmk, could any- 
one do so, except at considerable 
length But the point that I do \Msh 
to establish here is, I think, not at all 
obscure The reader has fost to rec- 
ognize Uiat moral judgments are not 
di^nirsive, next, that nevertheless they 
do start from and rest on a certain 
baas, and then if he puts the two to- 
gether, he will sec that they involve 
what he may call the ‘intuitive under- 
standing,’ or any other name, so long 
as he keeps m sight the hvo elements 
and holds them together 
On die head that moral judgments 
are not discursive no one, I think will 
ivish me to stay long If the reader 
attends to the facts he will not want 
anything else, and if he does not I 
confess I cannot prove my point In 
practical moralitv no doubt, we mar/ 
reflect on our principles, but I think 
it IS not loo much to say that we ncter 
do so except whore we haxe come 
upon a difficulty' of particular applica- 
tion If anyone thinks that a mans 
ordmanj judgment, ‘this is right or 
wTong,’ comes from the liax'ing a nile 
before the mind and hanging the par- 
ticular case under it, he mav be nghl 
and I cannot trx to show that lie I'J 
wTong I can onl\ loaxc it to the 
reader to judge for himself Wc 5i\ 
we 'see* and wc *fccr m lhe«c ciscf 
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nre often tlic best/® (ind if once \oh 
begin to nrgiie wiOi the tlc\il >ou nrc 
m a perilous slate And I lliink I mav 
add (though I do it in fear) that 
women arc remarkable for the fineness 
of their moral perceptions” and the 
quickness of their judgments, and >ct 
are or (let me sasc ms self by sa\mg) 
‘may be’ not remarkable for corres- 
ponding discur&ivc ability* 

Tak-ing for granted then lliat our 
ordinary way of judging in morals ts 
not by reflection and cxpbcil rcason- 
' mg, we have now to point to the other 
side of the fact, m 7 , that these judg- 
ments are not mere isolated impres- 
sions, but stand in an intimate and 
vital relation to a certain sj’stcm, which 
IS their basis Here again we must ask 
the reader to pause, if in doubt, and 
consider the facts for himself Differ- 
ent men, who base lived in different 
times and countnes, judge a fresh case 
in morals differently Why is this? 
There is probably no ‘why’ before Uic 
mind of either when he judges, but 
we perhaps can say, ‘I know why A 
said so and B so,’ because we find 
some general rule or principle different 
m each, and in each the basis of tlio 
judgment Different people in the 
same society may judge points differ- 
ently, and sve somebmes know why 
It IS because A is struck by one aspect 
of the case, B by another, and one 
pnnciple is (not before, but) m A*s 
mind when be judges, and another m 
B’s Each has subsumed, but under 
a different head, the one perhaps jus- 

i®It IS n^t to remark that second 
thoughts are often tlie offspring of wrong 
desire, but not always so Hiey may anso 
from collisions, and in these eases wo see 
how bttle IS to be done by theoretical dc- 
duchon. 

”No^ perhaps, on all matters Nor, 
again, mil it do to say that eveq/whera 
Nvomcn are pre-emmently intuitive, and 
men discursive But in practical matters 
there seems not much doubt that it is so 


lice, the otiior gratllndc r\er>' imn 
hax ihf mor.iUls he !ia< math hi< own 
in liK mind, mid lit or ’fetU or 
*jiidg<<‘ nctordingh, ihmiidi he does 
not Tcaxon cxplicith* from tblti to n 
cnnchwion 

I iluiik this will lie clear to the 
rp.ulrr, and in we mmt uy tint on 
their perceptive or mtelh'rtual iide 
(and lh.it, llu* mder must not for- 
get, 11 the one etdt (1ml we art* mn- 
vidcrmg) our moral liidgmenls arc 
intmtivc itil)iunnplion5 
To the qiinlion, How am 1 to know 
what 11 right? the answer mint lx*, Bv 
the otirflrj'Tic of the and tin 

IS (he man won h.ii identified 
Ins will with the moml ipfnt of the 
commumtN, and jiidgei accordingly 
If an immoral couric Ik* niggnitcd to 
Iiim, he ‘feels’ nr ’scei’ at once tint 
the act IS not in harmnus with a good 
will, and he does not do this h\ sw' 
mg, 'this IS a bre icli of rule A t/irrr- 
fore, etc,’ but the first thing he n 
aware of is tlut be ’does not like it\ 
and wb.it he Ims done, without lK*mg 
aware of it, is (at least »n moil ernes) 
to seize the qu.ihty of the net, th.it 
qu.ihtv l>cmg a general qu.ihU 
Actions of a particular kind he docs 
not like, and he has instmctisTl) re- 
ferred the particular net to that kind 
Mliat is nghl IS perccised m the wme- 
wa>, courses suggest IheniicKes, and 
one IS approved of, because mluitiNclv 
judged to l)c of a certain kind, w'hicb 
kmd represents n principle of tbc good 
will 

If a man is to know wbnt is ngbt, 
he should have imbibed bv precept 
and sbll more by example, the spint of 
bis commumty, its general and ipeci.d 
beliefs ns to ngbt and wrong, and, 
With tins whole embodied in his mind 
should porhculanzc it m any new 
case, not by a reflective deduction, 
but by an intuitive subsumption, which 
does not know that it is a subsump' 
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honj by a catrymg out of the self 

12 Every act has, of course, many sides, 
many relations, many ‘pomts of view 
from wbcb it may be regarded,' and so 
many qualities liiere are always several 
prmciples under which you can bnng 
It, and hence there is not the smallest 
difficulty m exhibiting it as the realization 
of either nght or wrong No act in the 
world is without some side capable of 
bemg subsumed under a good nde, e g , 
theft is economy, care for one’s relations, 
protest agamst bad institutions, really 
doing oneself hut justice, etc , and, if 
all else fails, it probably saves us from 
somethmg worse, and therefore is good 
Cowardice is prudence and a duty, cour- 
age rashness and a vice, and so on Ihe 
casuist must have httle ingenuity, if there 
IS anything he fads to justify or condemn 
according to his order And the vice of 
c&suistry is that, attempting to decide 
tbe particulars of morality by tlie deduc- 
tions of the reflective understanding, it 
at once degenerates mto finding a good 
reason for what you mean to do You 
have prmciples of aD sorts, and the case 
has aU sorts of sides, tuheh side is the 
essential side, and which prinaple is the 
principle here, rests m the end on your 
mere private choice, and that is deter- 
mined by heaven knows what No rea- 
soning will tell you which the moral point 
of view here is Hence the necessary 
immorality and the ruinous effects of 
practical casuistry (Casuistry used not 
as a guide to conduct, but as a means to 
Ihe theoretical mvesfagabou of moral 
^mciples, the casuistry used to discover 
me pnnciple from the fact, and not to 
owuce the fact from the prmciple— is, 
of course, quite another thing ) Our 
moralists do not like casuistry, but if the 
®'“rent notion that moiai pWosophy has 
to tdl you what to do is well founded, 
then casuistry, so far as I can see, at once 
toUows, or should follow 
But the ordmary moral judgment is not 
oisci^ve It does not look to the nght 
and left, and considermg the case from all 
'ts sides, consciously subsume under one 
pnnciple men the case IS presented, 
It fixes on one quahty m die act, refemng 
“at unconsciously to one prmmplc in 
'^hich it feels Ae whole of itself, and 


mto a new case, wherem what is be- 
fore the mmd' is the case and not the 
self to be earned out, and where it 
IS indeed the whole that feels and sees, 
but all foat 15 seen is seen m the fornii 
of ^ts case, this point, this instance 
Fi^cept IS good, but example is better, 
frir by a senes of particulars (as suchi 
forgotten) we get the general spuit, 
we identify ourselves both on the side 
of will and judgment with the basis, 
which basis (be it remembered) has 
not ^t to be explicit 
There are a number of questions 
which mvite consideration here, but 


sees that whole m a single side of the act 
So far as nght and wrong are con- 
cerned it can perceive nothing but this 
quality of this case, and anything else it 
refuses to try to perceive Practical 
moralify means sin^e-mindedness, the 
havmg one idea, it means what m other 
spheres would be the greatest narrow- 
ness Point out to a man of simple morals 
foat the case has other sides than the 
one he instinctively fixes on and he sus- 
pects you wish to corrupt him And so 
you probably would if you went on 
Apart from bad example, the readiest way 
to debauch the morality of any one is, 
on the side of pnnaple, to confuse them 
by frircing them to see in all moral and 
unmoral acts other sides and points of 
view, which alter the character of each, 
and, on foe side of particulars, to \iarp 
their instinctive apprehension through 
personal affection for yourself or some 
other individual 

It IS worth while m this connection 
to rrfer to foe custom some persons haxe 
(and find useful) of calling before the 
mmd, when m doubt, a knowm person of 
high character and quick judgment, and 
thinking what thc>- xxould ha\e done 
This no doubt both delixcrs the mmd 
from pm-ate considerations and ilso i^ 
to act m foe spint of the oilier per«:on (iO 
far as we know it), i c , from the peneni 
basis of his acts (ccrlaitilj not the men 
mcmor> of Ins particuhr acts, or siicli 
memorx plus inference) 

HOnc of foese would be a< to how 
progress in nionilitx is made 
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wo can not stop \Vc wislicd to point 
out bnctly the character of Our com- 
mon moral iiidgmcnts Tins (on the 
intellectual side) is the way m which 
they arc ordinanh made, and, in the 
roam, there is not much practical dif- 
ficulty What IS moral in any pnrilcu- 
lor giocn case is seldom douhtfiil 
Society pronounces beforehand, or. 
after some one course has been taVen, 
It can say whether it was right nr not, 
though socictv can not gcncrah7e 
much, and, if ashed to rcfiect, is help- 
less and becomes incoherent But 1 
do not sav there arc no eases uherc 
the morally minded man has to doubt, 
most certarolv such do anse, though 
not so many as some people think, 
far fewer than some would be glad to 
think A very' large number arise from 
reflecbon, iihioh wants to net from an 
erphcit pnnciplc, and so begins to ab- 
stract and divide, and, thus becoming 
one-sided, makes the relabve absolute 
Apart from this, however, collisions 
must take place, and hero there is no 
guide whatever but the intuitive judg- 
ment of oneself or othere 

This mtuibon must not he con- 
founded with what IS sometimes mis- 
called 'conscience' It is not mere 
individual opimon or capnee It pre- 
supposes the morality of the com- 
munity as its basis, and is subject to 
the approval thereof Here, if any- 
where, the idea of umversal nnd im- 
personal morality is realized For the 
final arbiters are the ^jwim,,,, jier- 

““'J not 

full of reflections and theones If they 

M you, you must judge for yoursdf 
but pracucally they seldom do fail 
you Their pnvate pccuhonties neu- 
tralize each otber, and the result is an 

“I may remark on this (after Etd- 
imnn, and I suppose Plato) that collisions 
of duties are avoided mDsfl) by each roan 
seeping to his own immediate dubes, and 
not to see (bg 
ot other stations than his civn 


{nluition which docs nol Wlonjr lortrly 
lo thi^ or thsil m'\n or col)i*clioo of 
men ‘Coh'cicjiLc is the antipodes of 
tius It wnols >011 to Insi! no )iw but 
yoursdf, nnd to be Ixttrr Own ibe 
world, vou would \k brllcr ib.m most 
lihclv >o« nro, nnd Ibsit lo wish to lie 
better tbaii the world is to lie nlrcadj 
on the tbrcsliold of immorabU’. 

Tins perhaps *is n Inrd but 

it IS Icsisl h.ird to those wlio Vnmv bfc 
best, It »s intobraidc to ibosr maml> 
who, from inotpcritiico or pftcon* 
ccucd theories, Mimnt sec the world 
ns H IS Exphmrd it mav Iw bv siMnij 
tKjt enthusiasm for jjood dies avvay— 
the idc.il fndcs* 

Dcm Ilcrrhclislcn. w-as nuth dcr Crisl 
cinpf'mRtn. 

Omnj^t immer fremd und fremdi-r Sloff 
sicli M, 

but belter perhaps if we si> that those 
who have seen most of the world (uot 
one side of it)-ol(l people of no one* 
sided profession nor of immoral hfe- 
faiow most also iiow much jjood tliere 
IS in It They are tolcmnl of new 
theories and >aulliful opinions that 
even tiling would be belter upside 
dowm because they know that this 
also IS ns it should be, nnd lint the 
world gets good even from tlicse 
They nrc intolerant only of those who 
arc old enough, nnd should be wise 
raough, to know better tlian that thesy 
Know better than the world, for m 
such people Ihev cannot help seeing 
the scZf-oonccit wdiich is pardonable 
only m youth 

us be clear UHiat is that wish 
to be better, and to mnke the world 
better, which is on the threshold of 
iromorahty? "What is the ‘world’ m 
tms sense? It is the morahty already 
CMstjng ready to band m laws, insti- 
tutions, social usages, moral opin- 
ions and feelings Tlus is the dement 
tu which the young are brought up 
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It has given moral content to them- 
selves and it IS the only source of 
such content. It is not wrong, it is a 
duty, to take the best tliat there is, 
and to live up to the best It is not 
wong, it is a duty, standing on the 
basis of the existing, and m harmony 
with its general spirit, to try and make 
not only oneself but also the world 
better, or rather, and in preference, 
one*s own world better But it is 
another thmg, startmg from oneself, 
from ideals m one's head, to set one- 
self and them agamst the moral world 
The moral world wth its social m- 
stitutions, etc , IS a fact, it is real, our 
^ideals* are not real 'But we will make 
them real ’ We should consider what 
we are, and what the world is We 
should learn to see the great moral fact 
ra the world, and to reflect on the 
likelihood of our pnvate ‘ideal’ bemg 
anythmg more than an abstraction, 
'jhich, because an abstraction, is all 
the better fitted for our heads, and all 
the worse fitted for actutd existence 
We should consider whether the 
encouragmg oneself in havmg opm- 
lons of one’s own, m the sense of 
thinking differently from the world on 
subjects, be not, m any person 
other than a heaven-bom prophet, 
sheer self-conceit And though the 
disease may spend itself in the hann- 
|«s and even entertaining sillmesses 
tiy which we are advised to assert our 
social 'mdividuality,' yet still the hav- 
iiig theones of one’s own in ttie face 
ot the world is not far from havmg 
practice m {he same direction, and if 
the latter is (as it often must lie) im- 
morality, the former has certainly but 
stopped at the threshold 
But the moral organism is strong 
JiSainst both Tlie person anxious to 
hrow off the yoke of custom and de- 
'elop lij5 ‘lnd^^'lduallty’ m starthng 
mroebons, passes as a rule into the 
^rnmon Philistine, and learns that 
hiUsbmsm is after all a good thmg 


And the hcentious young man, an- 
xious for pleasure at any pnee, who, 
Without troubhng himself about 
prmciples,’ does put into pracbee the 
principles of the former person, finds 
after all tiiat the self within him can 
be satisfied only widi that from whence 
it came And some fine morning the 
dream is gone, the enchanted bower 
IS a hideous phantasm, and the des- 
pised and common reality has become 
the ideal 

We have thus seen the community 
to be the real moral idea, to be 
stronger than the theones and the 
practice of its members agamst it, and 
to give us self-reahzabon And this 
IS mdeed limitation, it bids us say 
ftirewell to visions of superhuman 
morahty, to ideal sociehes, and to 
pracbed 'ideals’ generally But per- 
haps the unlimited is not the perfect 
nor the true ideal And, leaving 
'ideals’ out of sight, it is quite clear 
that if anybody wants to realize him- 
self as a perfect man without bying 
to be a perfect member of his country 
and all his smaller commumbes, he 
makes what all sane persons would 
admit to be a great mistake There is 
no more fatal enemy than theones 
which are not also foots, and when 
people mveigh agamst the vulgar an- 
bth^s of the two, they ttiemselves 
should accept their own doctnne, and 
give up the harbonng of theones of 
what should be and is not Unhl thev 
do tiiat, the vulgar are m the nght, for 
a Aeory of tlwt wluch (only) is to be, 
IS a dieory of tliat which m fact is 
no^ and that I suppose is onlv a 
theory 

There is nodung better than mv 
stabon and its dubes, nor anything 
higher or more truly beaubful It 
holds and wll hold its own against 
the w’orship of tlic 'indmdual/ wlnt- 
e\cr fonn Uiat may take It is strong 
against franbe theones and xclicmtnt 
passions, and in the end it triumphs 
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over the fact and can smile at the 
literature, even of sentrnientahsm, 
however fulsome m its impulsive set- 
ting out, or sour m its duappointed 
end It lau^is at its frenzied apothe- 
osis of the yet unsatisfied passion it 
calls love, and at that embitterment 
too which has lost its illusions, and 
yet cannot let them go-ivith its land- 
ness for the genius too clever m gen- 
eral to do anydung in porhcular, and 
its adoration of storgazmg virgins with 
souls above their spheres, whose ivish 
to be something m the world takes 
die form of wonting to do somethmg 
with it, and who m the end do badly 
what they might have done m the be- 
gmnmg well, and, worse than all, its 
cymcal contempt for what deserves 
only pity, sacrifice of a life for work 
to the best of one's lights, a sacrifice 
despised not simply because it has 
failed, but because it is stupi^ and 
unmteresbng, and altogether unsenti- 
mental 

And all these books (ahl how many) 
it puts into the one scale, and with 
them the ivnters of them, and mto 
the other scale it puts tbee su^ lines 
as these 

place perfonns like any other place 
The proper service every place on earth 
Was framed to furnish ma n with" — — 
/M(?€cre KOI ttoAv ye Karcarepv 
XapeT ri rduSe, 

Have we shll to ask, 

KOI Ti wr* ecrri t<utiov,“ 

The flieory which we have just eic- 
hibited (more or less m our own way) , 
and over which perhaps we have 
heated ourselves a little, seems to vs 
a great advance on anythmg we have 
had before, and indeed m the mam 
to be satisfactory It satisfies us be- 

«Anst Frogs, 1354 Dionysos— 
Cuckoof Let go the scales, Aeschylos’ 
side goes doivn, oh, much much the low- 
est Eunptdes-\Vh}, what eier is the 
leosonr 


cause m it our wilb attain their mh- 
zation, the content of tlie will is a 
w'hole, IS s}'stematic, and it is the 
same whole on both sides On the out- 
side and mside alike we have the 
same umversal ^vlll in union with the 
particular personality, and in the 
idenbty of inside and outside m one 
smgle process we have reached the 
pomt where Oie ‘is to be,' with all its 
contradictions, disappears, or remains 
but as a moment in a hi^er 'is ’ 

Nonetheless, however, must we con- 
sider dus satisfaction neither ultimate, 
nor all-mclusive, nor anyfluug but 
pr^ainous If put forth as that be- 
yond w'hich we do not need to go, as 
the end in itself, it is open to very 
^ous objechons, some of which w’e 
must now develop 

The pomt upon which ‘my station 
and its dubes* pnded itself most, was 
diat it hod got nd of die qpposibon of 
‘ought* and 'is' in both its foims, viz , 
dm opposibon of the outer world to 
die ‘ought’ m me, and die opposibon 
of my particular self to Ae ‘ou^t’ in 
general We shall have to see it has 
not succeeded m doing cidier, or at 
least not completely 

(1) Within the sphere of mv stabon 
and its dubes the opposibon is not 
vanquished, for 

(a) It IS impossible to mamtaw the 
doctnne of what mav be called *jush- 
ficahon by sight ’ The self cannot be 
so seen to be identified with the moral 
whole diat the bad self disappears 
( 1 ) In the moral man the conscious- 
ness of tiiat unity cannot be present 
ahvays, but only when he is fully en- 
in satisfactory work Then, I 
onnk, It IS present, but when he is 
not 50 engaged, and the bad self shows 
itself, he can scarcely be self-con- 
tented, or, if he is so, scarcely be- 
cause he sees that the bad self is 
unreal He can only forget his faults 
when he is too busv to tbnk of them, 
and he can hardly be so always And 5 
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he can not always see that his faults 
do not matter to the moral order of 
things-when it comes to that he can 
only trust Further, (u) the more or 
less immoral man who, because of 
past offenses, is now unable to per- 
> form his due function, or to perform 
it duly, cannot always m his work gam 
once more the self-content he has lost 
because that very work tells him of 
what should have been, and now is 
not and will not be, and the habits 
he has formed perhaps drag him sbll 
into the faults that made them We 
cannot, without taking a low point 
of view, ask that this man's hfe, mor- 
ally considered, should be more than 
a struggle, and it would be the most 
untrue Pharisaism or mdifferenhsm to 
call him unmoral because he struggles, 
and so'far as he struggles Here )usb- 
ficabon by sight is out of the quesbon 
(b) Agam, the moral man need 
not find himself realized m the world 
(t) It IS necessary to remark that the 
Community in which he is a member 
may be m a confused or rotten condi- 
bon, so that in it right and might do 
not always go together And (u) the 
very best community can only insure 
that correspondence in the gross, it 
cannot do so in every smgle detail, 
(ni) There are afihcbons for which no 
moral organism has balm or physi- 
cian, though it has alleviabon, and 
these can mar the life of any man 
(iv) The member may have to sacn- 
hce himself for the commuraty In 
none of these cases can he see his 
realization, and here ogam the con- 
tradicbon breaks out, and we must 
"Tap ourselves m a virtue which is 
our own and not the world’s, or seek 

higher doctnne by which, through 
faith and tlirough faith alone, self- 
^pprcssion issues in a higher self- 
mabzaiion 

(2) Withm the sphere of my station 
•''nd its dubes we see the contradic- 
tion js hut parbally solved, and the 


second objeebon is also very senous. 
You cannot confine a man to his sta- 
bon and its dubes Whether in 
another sense that formula would be 
aU-embracing is a further quesbon, 
but in the sense m which we took it, 
funebon m a 'visible’ community, it 
certainly is not so And we must re- 
mark here m passing that, if we ac- 
cept (as I thmk we must) the fact 
ttiat ttie essence of a man involves 
idenbty with others, the quesbon 
what ttie final reality of that idenhty 
IS, is sfaU left unanswered We should 
have to ask what is the higher 
whole in which the mdividual is a 
funebon, and m which the relative 
wholes subsist, and to inquire whether 
that community is, or can be, a visible 
commumty at all 

Passing by this, however, let us de- 
velop our objeebon A man cannot 
take his morahty simply from the 
moral world he is in, for manv rea- 
sons (a) That moral world, being in 
a state of histoncal development, is 
not and cannot he self-consistent, and 
the man must thus stand before and 
above inconsistencies and reflect on 
them This must lead to tlie knowl- 
edge that the world is not altogether 
as it should be, and to a process of 
trying to make it better With this 
cooperates (b) what may be called 
cosmopolitan morality. Men nowa- 
days know to some extent what js 
thought nght and WTong m other com- 
rounibes now, and w'hat has been 
thought at other bmes, and tins leads 
to a nobon of goodness not of any 
parbcular tune and countri' For num- 
bers of persons no doubt this is un- 
necessar\', but it is nceessarx’ for 
others, and they have the moral ideal 
(with the ps% chologjcal origin of 
Avliich we are not concerned) of e 
good man who is not good as member 
of this or that commumb but who 
rcalires himself m wh'ile\cr commiin- 
jtv he finds himself This, ho^’t.^er, 
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must mean also that he is not perfectly 
realized m any particular stahon 
(3) We have seen that the moral 
man can to a certain extent distm- 
guish his moral essence from his par* 
ticular funchon, and now a third 
objection at once follows, that the 
content of the ideal self does not fall 
wholly withm any communitv, is in 
short not merely the ideal of a perfect 
social hemg The maVing mvself 
better does not always directly in- 
volve relation to others The produc- 
tion of truth and beauty (together 
\Mth what is called ‘culture*) may be 
recognized as a duty, and it ivill be 
very hard to reduce it m all cases to 
a duty of any station that I can see 
If we hlce to say that these duties to 
mvself are dubes to humamty, that 
perhaps is true, but we must remember 
that humamty is not a visible com- 
munity If you mean by it only past, 
present, and future human beings, 
then you cannot show that in all cases 
ray culture is of use (directly or in- 
directly) to anyone but myself Unless 
you are prepared to restrict saeuce 
and fine art to what is useful, i c, to 
common arts and ^accomplis h ment s .* 
>ou cannot hope to 'verify* such an 
assertion You are m the region of 
belief, not knowledge, and this equally 
whether your belief is true or false 
We must say then that, m aiming at 
truth and beauty, we are trymg to 
reahze ourself not as a member of 
any visible commumty 
And, finally, against this ideal self 
the particular person remains and must 
remam imperfect The ideal self » 
not fully realized in us, in any ivay 
that ive can see We are aware of a 
ceaseless process, it is ivell if we can 
add progress, m which the false pri- 
vate self IS constantly subdued but 
neier disappears And it never can 
disappear-ure are never realized The 
contradiction remains, and not to feel 
It demands somethmg lower or some- 


thing higher than a moral point of 
view 

Starting hrom these objections, our 
next Essay must try to make more 
clear what is involved in them, and to 
raise m a sharper form die difficulties 
05 to the nature of morality And our 
Concluding Remarks will ngnm take 
up the some thread, after we have in 
aime measure investigated in Essay 
VII the difficult problems of the bad 
self and selfishness 


NOTE 

BICHTS AND DUTZES 

To handle this subject properly, 
more space would be wanted Aan I 
have at command But I wU make 
some remarks shordy and m oudme 
A great to-do has been made about 
the ambigmty of the word 'right*, os 
I think, needlessly Right is the rule, 
and what is conformable to die rule, 
whether that rule be physical or men- 
tal, e g , a ngbt hne, a *nght English 
hull-do^ (S\^), a n^t conclusion, 
a right action 

^ght IS, generally, die expression 
of the universal It is die emphasis of 
die umversal side m die rdnhon of 
particular and universal It unphos 
particulars, and dierefore possibility 
of discrepancy behveen diem and die 
umversal Hence right means law, 
which law may be earned out or 
merely stated Ts it nght to do this?* 
means ‘is die universal realized m 
dus? 'Have I a nght?’ means 'am I 
m this the expression of law?* 

In the mo^ sphere, ivifh which 
alone we are concerned, nght means 
always die relation of the umversal to 
the particular mil The emphasis is 
On the universal Possibihty of dis- 
crepancy with a conscious subject 
makes law here command 
Command is the simple proposal 
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of an action (or abstinence) to me by 
anodier will, as content of that 
will Or, from the side of the com- 
mander, it IS the willing by me of 
some state of another will, such will- 
ing bemg presented by me as a fact to 
that \vill Threat is not of the essence 
of command, command need not imply 
the holding forth or the anticipahon 
of consequences 

To have rights is not merely to be 
the object widi respect to which com- 
mands (positive or prohibitory) are 
addressed to others If that were so, 
inanimate matter would have rights, 
c g , the very dirt m the road would 
‘have a ngh^ to he taken up or let 
lie— and this is barbarous To have 
nghts is to be (or to be presumed to 
be) capable of reahzmg ie umversal 
command consciously as such This 
answers the question, Has a beast 
nghts? He is Ae object of duties, not 
the subject of nghts Right is the um- 
versal m its relation to a will capable 
of recognizmg it as such, whether it 
remam mere command or is also ear- 
ned out m act 

Wherever in the moral world you 
have law you have also nght and 
nghts These may he real or ideal 
The first are the wiD. of the state or 
society, the second the wiU of the 

T have nghts against others,’ or 
I have a nght to Ais or that from 
otliers,* means, (1) it is nght, it is the 
expression of the umversal that they 
mould do this or that in reference to me 
I am the object of their duty But this by 
Itself does not give me nghts ’ To have 
^ nght’ to anydiing from another, I 
must (2) be a subject which kno^vs the 
universal as such, both (a) in its wimc- 
fifafc relabon to my wdl, m its expression 
through my acts, and (b) also here in its 
ej^ression tlirough tlie acts of others, 
whicli acts may concern me Mhen my 
"ill 05 the umversal, and the universal 
^ my 'Will, calls for these acts, Uien I 
naxo a nght’ to diem in the proper 
^ense, but not othcn\isc 
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ideal-socml or nonsocial ideal. (Vtdc 
Essay VI ) 

It IS m order to secure the existence 
of nght m the acts of particular wills 
that compulsion is used But compul- 
sion IS not necessary to the general 
and abstract definition of nght, and 
it cannot be immediately deduced 
from It 

What IS duty? It is simply the 
other side of nght It is the same re- 
labon, viewed from the other pole or 
moment It is the relation of the par- 
bcular to the imiversal, with the em- 
phasis on the particular It is my will 
in its affirmative relation to the ob- 
jective will Right IS the universal, 
existing for thought alone or also ear- 
ned out Duty is my will, either 
merely thought of as reahzmg this 
universal, or actually also doing so 
This is my duty’ means ’m this I 
identify, or am thought of as identi- 
fying, myself wth nght * 

Duty, like nght, implies possible 
discordance of particular and uni- 
versal Like nght, too, it implies more 
rtian this It implies the consciousness 
(or presumed capacity for conscious- 
ness) of the rehition of my xvill to the 
universal as the nght Hence a beast 
has no duties m the proper sense If 
he has, then he has also nghts 

Bight IS the umversal xvill implying 
particular will It is the objective side 
implying a subjective side i e , duty 
Duty is the particular \wll implying a 
umversal xviU. It is the subjective side 
implying on objective side t c ncht 
But the bvo sides are inseparable 
No nght without duty, no dutv with- 
out nght and nghts (To this we shall 
return ) 

Right and duty are sides of a single 
w'hole This whole is die good Rights 
and dubes imply the idenbtv', and 
noradcnbty, of the parbcular and uni- 
versal wills Right may remain a mere 
command, duty a mere ‘oucht to be,’ 
the nonagreement of the particular 
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ftnd universal They arc both abslrac- 
hons They are both, if fixed and 
isolated one from the other, self-con- 
tradictions Each b^' itself Is n mere 
'is to be/ each a willed Idea, which, 
so long as apart from the oilier, re- 
mains a mere, i c , a no/-willcd. Idea 
Each IS a single side of one and the 
same relation, fi\cd apart from the 
other side In the good the sides come 
together, and m tlio >vho!e first ccanc 
to bo abstractions and gain real exis- 
tence The right is earned out in dut> . 
The duty realizes itself m (he nglil 

But m the good nglUs and duties ax 
such disappear There is no more 
mere nght or mere duty, no more par- 
ticular and universal as such, no ex- 
ternal relation of the Hvo Thev are 
now sides and elements in one whole, 
and, if they appear, it is only ns, wltlun 
the movement and life of Uio whole, 
here one element and there another 
has Its relative emphasis But outside 
the whole their reality fades into 
‘mere idea,' into legend and fable 

Rights and duties do not exist out- 
side the moral world, and that world 
does not exist where there is not a 
'Sphere of inner morality, however im- 
mediate, the consciousness, however 
vague, of the relation of the pnvnte 
will to the umversal, whether that 
universal he presented as outer (m 
die shape of tnba] custom or of some 
mdividual) or again as inner Wheto 
there IS no morahty there is no nght, 
where there is no nght there arc no 
rights Just so, where there are no 
nghts diere is no nght, and where no 
nght there no morahty Inner mo^ 
ahty without an objechvo ijght and 
wrong IS a self-delusion Right and 
nghb outside morahty are a mere 
fichon 

It IS here that every partial theory 
of morals and pohtics is wrecked and 
seen to be worthless False theones 
of nght either (1) fail to get to any 
objective umveisal except by some 


fond (mention (of coiilrad), which 
besides licmg an tnscnllon, prestip 
poses wliat it is to create (A con* 
tract miWidr the sphere of richt ami 
morabt) is nonseme* ) Or (2) they 
take an objective nnlvcrxil {ax pou* 
tuxi lass, ssill of the mnmrcb. r>r svhat 
xeonx most comvmonl to the mn|or 
itv), .and licrc they fail 1 h cause their 
nght « mere force, and ix nrd moral 
not nght at all, and hence ibcv can- 
not shnss that I am In the nght to 
obev It, or in the ssrong to dixobc) U. 
but mere]} that, if 1 do not nbes it, 
It ma} (nr ma) not) I>c inconvrmcnt 
for me So apntn in morals they either 
(1) posit a umvetxal such as the will 
of the Deity or of other human Iwingx, 
and this fails liocause m it 1 do not 
nflirm mi/ self, or else (2) there « 
nothing an>ssbcrc olijcclivc and tmi- 
vcisal at nil, and here 1 affirm nothing 
Iwrf mj^elP In either ease there is no 
duh* and no morahts’, 

‘But rights .and duties/ sso shill be 
told, 'collide/ Tlicv collide onlv ns 
ngblx do with nglits or duties snth 
duties Rights ond duties of one 
sphere colhdo ssilh those of another 
sphere, ,ind again svithm each sphere 
they collide m different persons, and 
again in one and the same person 
But that nght ns such can collide 
SMth duty as such is impossible There 
b no right which Is not a duty, no 
duty which K not n right In either 
ease right would cease to bo nght, 
and doty duty 

Tliis svill bo denied It will be said, 

(1) there arc dubes without nghts, 

(2) nghts wiUiout dubes As to the 
first (1) wo sfljr^ If we have not a 
nght to do anything, it is not nght 
for us If it IS not nght for us, then 
it is not our duty It is quite true diat 
moraj duty may not be legal nght, nor 
legal duty moral rights but this is not 
to the point 

As to the second (2), it seems 
harder to see that where I have no 
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duhes I have no nghts In the spheres 
of the state, of society, of ideal mor- 
ality, I have a right to do this and not 
that, diat and not the other But can 
it be said that all these thmgs that I 
have a nght to do are my dubes? Is 
not that nonsense? 

No doubt there is much truth m 
this It is almost as bad to have 
nothing but duties as it is to have no 
duties at all For free individual self- 
development we must have both ele- 
ments Where the umversal is all there 
IS ossificabon, where the particular is 
all there is dissolubon, in neither case 
life 

Is it true then that there are nghts 
where there are no dubes? No In a 
sense, nghts are wider than dubes 
but what does this mean^ Does it 
mean there are nghts outside the 
moral sphere? Certamlynot We shall 
see (Essay VI) that there is no limit 
to the moral sphere, and if there were 
a limit, then outside that nghts would 
to be nghts ‘TMfore nghts than 
duties” then must be true, if at all, 
^otthn the moral sphere Does it hold 
there that there are more nghts than 
dubes? It IS not a very hard puzzle 
To-make it easier let us double it, and 
say 'there are more dubes than nghts ’ 
A man, for instance, has a certam in- 
mvisible sum to spend m chanty He 
bas a duty to A, B, and C, but not a 
bght to more dian one because it is 
^ug if he gives more than his m- 
divisible limited sum Hence there 
more dubes than nghts All that 
It comes to is that, when you look on 
uuhes as possible, they are wider than 
what, when actually done, is nght and 
ac^l duty Just so possible nghts are 
'vider than what is actually duty and 
actually nght 

j t'eason why tins is nobced on 
c Side of nghts, and not on the side 
duty, IS very simple We saw 
a ove lhat m nght the emphasis is on 
6 umversal side Now every act is 


a determmed this or that act, and what 
makes it a this or that act is the par- 
bculanzabon What I have a nght to 
do thus depends on what my duty is, 
for duty, we saw, emphasized the par- 
hcular side Now, where there are no 
mdifferents and no choice between 
them, nghts are never wider than 
dub^ It is where mdifferents come 
in (cf Essay VI), that possibihty is 
wider than actuahty And because 
nght emphasizes the side common to 
all the mdifferents, t e , the undeter- 
mmed side, it is therefore wider than 
duty, which emphasizes the parbculai 
side, and hence is narrower 

Thus, where the choice of my par- 
bcular will comes m, that has rights 
and must be respected But it has 
nghts only because the sphere of its 
exercise, and therefore what it does 
tiierem, is duty And it must be re- 
spected by others only so far as it thus 
expresses the umversal will If it has 
not nght on its side, it has no nghts 
whatever 

There is mdeed a sphere where 
nghts seem m coUision with nght 
Wherever you have law you have this, 
since it comes from the nature of law 
Thus I am ;«sbfied m returmng eiul 
for evil, I have a nght to do it, even 
where it IS not nght but wrong to do 
it The same thmg is found in die 
spheres of state law, social law, and 
mere moral law alike This does not 
show that m these cases Uiere is no 
moral umversal, it shows diat we are 
keeping to nothing but the universal 
We have here the dishnction of jusbce 
and cqmty A merely just act mav 

18 What IS jusbce? I have no space to 
develop or illustrate, but wiH set down 
what seems to be the fact The just does 
not = nght, mjusface does not = wrong. 
Jusbce does not = giving to each deserts 
'nothing but jusbce' may be less or more 
Uian my deserts Justice is not mere 
confonning to law, mjusbee is not mere 
acting against law, eg, murder is not 
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{we nil know) be most unjust^ The 
universal ns law must be the same for 
all it cannot be specified to meet 
every particular case Hence, in keep* 
mg to this unspecified universal, I 
have ‘right* on mv side, but ngnin, fail* 
mg to specify it in my ease, I do what 
is not right for me to do I fail in 
dutv, do not do, and am not, right 

The sphere of mere pnvale nght in 
the state cannot oast out of (he moral 
whole It IS, for the sake of the de* 
velopment of the whole, crealed and 
kept up m the whole, hut mcreK at 
the pleasure of the whole Just so m 
morals there is a sphere of pnvale lik- 
ing, the sphere of indifFcrcnts, Init this 
eusts only because it ought to exist, 
only because dutv is reahred »n its 
existence, though not hv its particu- 
lars as particulars, i c, as tins one 
against that one The sphere of pn- 
vato nght has nglits only so long as it 
IS nght and is dut) It exists merely 
on sufFcmnee, and the moment the 
nght of the whole demands its sup- 
pression it has no nghls Pubho nght 
every\vhere ovemdes it in practice, if 
not in theory Tliis is the justification 
of such things as forcible expropna- 
tion, consenphon, etc The only 
proper way of regarding them is to 
say In de%*eloping mv property, etc , 
^^nJusl' Justice and iniustice 
mean dns, hut they imph something 
more 

Injustice IS, while vou exphaly or im- 
phaty profess to go on a rule, the not 
going merely on the rule, but tho making 
exceptions m favor of persons Justice 
IS the really going by nothing but one’s 
ostensible rale in assignmg advantage 
and disadvantage to persons 

W/iot the ride is, is onodier matter 
The rule may be the morally nght This 
K ideal justice All lower sorts of law 
furnish each its own lower justice and 
mjustice 


as this or that man, 1 am doing m> 
dutv to the stale, for the state lives m 
its Individuals' and I do my diit) ncain 
in anothir way of giving up to the 
use of stale mv pmpertv and person 
for the individual lives in the slatr 
\Mnt other view will jurtlf) the fads 
of political hfe^ 

To repeat then Hight is the asjcr* 
lion of the mnvcTval will In rchtion to 
the pifliCTilar will Duty Is the nsser- 
lion of ihe pnrtieuhr will in the nffir- 
matinn of the universal Good Is th*' 
identity, not l)ic mere relition 
both Richt may be real, miv actuall’ 
cvisl. or be oulv ideal, mcreK thought 
of So inav dutv Rights and duties 
nre elements in the good, thej roust 
go together The universal cannot lie 
afTirmcd except in the particular, the 
particular on!> affinns itself m the uiu* 
vcrxil, but ihcv should l>c supprt<sed 
in the good as anything more linn 
elements, which rcctprocall) supple- 
ment each other, and should l>c re- 
garded ns two sides to one whole It 
IS not moral to stand on one's nghls 
With the nght, i r , right should not 
be nicrr nght nor moral to make a 
duty of all one’s duties, i c, dutv 
should not be mere dutv. 

We maintain the following tlieses 
(I) It IS false that you can have rights 
without duties (2) It IS false that you 
can have duties without nghts (3) 
It is false that nght is merely nega- 
tive (4) It is false tint duty de- 
pends on possible compulsion, and n 
mere mistake that command always 
implies a threat, and (5) It is abso- 
lutely ftilse that nghts or duties can 
exist outside the moral world 

^^Schopenhauer has developed this 
view widi great dearness Ho goes so 
hir as to make wrong the origmal positive 
concepboD, nght die mere negation of it 
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Although the influences of Mill, i^t, and Butler are evident m his thinking, 
Sidgvvick IS no mere eclectic From Mill he inherited a ubhtananism that first 
attracted him because it seemed to provide the solution to the problem of 
jushfying common-sense moral rules, but which, subsequently, left him dis- 
satisfied widi Mill’s treatment of the relation between psychological and ethical 
hedonism The need for justifying the subordmabon or sacrifice of interest m 
one’s own happmess for the sake of the general happiness led him to accept 
an mtiubomsm, the key to which he gamed from a reading of Kant It was 
Buder’s treatment of the relation between self-love and benevolence that pro- 
vided the final impetus to his own view In his The Methods of Ethics, 
SidgwicVs rehance upon common sense is evident In almost conscious imita- 
hon of Anstode’s procedure, Sidgwick exammes m painstaking detail and with 
admirahle clanty the reasoned judgment of common sens® The outcome of 
this program is an mtiufaonal utilitanamsm Uiat has had a lasting effect upon 
both contemporary mtuitiomsm and utilitarianism 
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ethical judgments^ 

§ 1* hi the first chapter I spok 
actions ffiat we judge to be i 
what ou^t to be done as 
reasonable,” or “rational,” 
®®darly of ultimate ends as " 
by Reason” and I contra 
wotive to action supplied by 
of such reasonable 
, ^P*rationaI " desires and 
manner of'^al 
» employed by writers of diffe; 
a seems m accordance i 

^®Pimoii view and language on 

in 0/ Ethics, Bl I, C 

Eihon, London, 1893 


Subject For we commonly thmk that 
wrong conduct is essentially irrational, 
and can be shown to be so by argu- 
ment, and though we do not conceive 
fliat it is by reason alone that men are 
influenced to act nghtly, we still hold 
diat appeals to the reason are an 
essential part of all moral persuasion, 
and that part which concerns the 
moralist or moral philosopher as dis- 
tinct from the preacher or moral 
rhetonaan /On the oftier hand it is 
widefy mamtamed that, as Hume says, 
"Reason, meamng the "judgment of 
truth and falsehood, can never of it- 
self be any motive to the Will”— the 
motive to action bemg in all cases 
some feeling of the class that I have 
<haractenzed as Non-rabonal Desires , 
It seems desirable to e\amme with 
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some care the grounds of this con- 
tention before we proceed any further 
Let us begin by defining th^issue 
raised, as clearly as possiWe '^very 
one, I suppose, has had experience of 
what is meant by the conflict of non - 
ratiODal or irratonal desires with 
reason most of us (e gTHceastonalij' 
feel bodilj' appehte prompting us to 
mdulgences which we judge to be 
imprudent, and anger prompting ns 
to acts which we disapproie as un- 
just or unkind It is when this con- 
flict occurs that the desires are said 
to be irrational, as impelling us to 
vohtions opposed to our dehberate 
judgments sometimes we weld to 
such seductive impulses. an*d some- 
toes not and it is perhaps when we 
<to not yield, that the impulsive force 
or^oh irrational desires is most 
aefmrtelv felt, as we have to exert in 
rraisting tfiem a voiimtary effort some- 
what analogous to that involved in 
imy muscular exertion /Often, again 
-since ive are not allvavs thmkme 
eiAer of our dutv or of our interest 
-desires of this land take effect m 
volun^ actions without our hniini! 
judged such achons to be either nsht 
ur ivmng, either prudent or L 
prudent, as (eg ) when an ordinarv 
healthy man eats liis dnmer In such 
It seems most appropriate to 
wil toe desnes non-rabonal" rather 

than irrahonal” Neither term IS m- 

tended to imply that the desires spoken 
cj-or at least the more important of 
toem-we not noimallv acrompamed 
by mteUectual processes fit I true 
tot some impulses to action seem to 
“ "'® say “bhndly” or 
instmclively, without any defimte 
consciousness either of the end Tt 
which the action is aimed, or of the 

means by which the end is to he 

nltamed but this. I conceive, is onlv 
the case with impulses that do not 
o^pv consciousness for an appTiSr 
^oble tone, and ordmanly do not re 


quire any but very familiar and 
habitual achons for the attainment of 
their proximate ends In all other 
cases-diat is, in the case of the achons 
witli which we are chiefly concerned 
m ethical discussion— the result ai mgd 
at, and some part at least of the means 
bv which it is to be realised, are more 
or less distinctly represented in con- 
sciousness, previous to the vohhon 
that imhates the movements tending 
to its realisahon Hence die resultant 
forces of what I call **no n-rati onar 
desires, and the vohbons to which 
diey prompt, ar^Mnlinually^modified 
bv intelle ctual m two fe - 

hnct xwivs, , first bv new perceptions or 
representahons of means conducive 
to the desired ends, and secondlv bv 
new' presenfahons or re^eTentahons 
of facts actually exishng or m pros- 
espeeiallv’ more or less probable 
consequences of contemplated achons 
—which rouse new impulses of desire 
and aversion 

Tlie question, then, is whether the 
account just given of the influence of 
the intellect on desire and vohtion is 
not e\haush\'e, and whether the e\- 
penence W'hich is commonly described 
as a “conflict of desire with reason" 
is not more properly conceived as 
merelv a conflict among desires and 
aversions, the sole function of reason 
being to bang before the mind ideas 
of actual or possible facts, w'hich 
modify in the manner above described 
the resultant force of our vanous im- 
pulses 

I hold that this is not the case, that 
to ordmary moral or prudenhal judg- 
ments which, in the case of all or most 
mmds, have some-though too often 
not a predommant— mfluence on voli- 
tion, cannot legitiniately be mter- 
preled as judgments rejecting the 
present or future existence of human 
feelings or any facts of the sensible 
world, the fundamental notion repre- 
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senled by the word ‘‘ought” or "nght ** 
which such judgments contain ex- 
pressly or by imphcabon, being essen- 
tially different nil notions j eore- 

senting facts of nhvsical or psy chical 
experience The question is one on 
wich appeal must ultimately be made 
to the refl ect ion of indiyidiml*! nn their 
prachca TluQ Rments and re asoni ngs 
and m making this appeal it seems 
most convement to begin by showmg 
the in adequacy of all attempts to «c- 
plam the practical judgments or propo- 
silions m which this fundamental 
notion is introduced, without recog- 
nising its umque charact er as above 
negatively defined There is an ele- 
ment of truth m such explanations, 
m so far as they bring mto view 
feelings which undoubtedly accom- 
pany moral or prudential judgments, 
and which ordinarily have more or less 
effect m determining the will to actions 
judged to be right, but so fa r as they 
profess to be interpretations o f wh^ 
S'leh lud gments (mean. / they appear 
to me to fail altogether 
In considering diis question it will, 

I think, conduce to clearness to take 
separately the two species of judg- 
ments which I have distmguished as 
and "prudential" respectively, 
“tee'though it is widely held that the 
mtimate obhgation of all rules of duty 
®ust he rested on the self-mterest of 
me individual to whom they are ad- 
m^ed-so that all valid moral rules 
have ultimately a prudential basis—' 
It seems dear that in ordmary thought 
cogmtions or judgments of duty pre- j 
^t themselves as pnmd facie dhstmctj 
«om cogmhons or judgments as to^ 
■'vhat conduces to self-mterest 
To begin then wth the former, i c , 
'Wth mor al judg ments m t he nairg wer 
®use It IS mamtamed by some that 
® jud^ents or propositions which 
The ^erence between the signifi- 
latw”* words is discussed 


we commonly call moral really affirm 
no more than the existence of a 
specific emobon m the mmd of the / 
person who utters tnem that when 
I say *Trutii ought to be spoken’ or 
‘Tnithspeakmg is right/ I mean no. 
more than that the idea of truthspeak- 
mg excites m my mmd a feeling of 
approbabon or sabsfacbon And prob- 
ably some degree of such emobon, 
commonly distmgmshed as ‘moral 
senhment,’ always or ordmanly ac- 
companies moral judgments But A 
IS absurd to say tfiat a mere statement 
of my approbabon of trutbspeakmg 
IS properly given m the proposibon 
TTnitb ought to be spoken’, o^erwise 
the fact of another man’s disapproba- 
bon might equally be eiqiressed by 
saymg ‘Truth ought not to be spoken’; , 
and thus we should have two co- I 
eostent facts stated in two mutually j 
contradictory proposibons This is so 
obvious, that we must suppose that 
those who hold the view which I am 
combatmg do not really intend to 
deny it but rather to maintain that 
this jmbiecfave fact of mv approbabon 1 
]s~all that there is any ground f or\ 
stating , oiT perhaps that it is all that 
any reasonable penon is prepared on 
reflechon to affinn) And no doubt 
there is a large class of statements, m 
form objective, which yet we are not 
commonly prepared to mamtam as 
more than subjective if their validity 
is questioned If I say that ‘the air is 
sweet,’ or ‘the food disagreeable/ it 
xTOuld not be exactly true to say that 
I mean no more tbM tiiat I like the 
one or dislike the other hut if my 
statement Is challenged, I shall prob- 
ably content myself with affirming the 
existence of such feelmgs in my own 
mmd But there appears to me to be 
a fundamental difference behveen/this 
case and that of moral feelmgs'^The 
pecuhar emobon of moral approbabon 
IS, m my experience, inseparably 
bound up ^vld^ the conviebon, im- 
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phat or expliat» that the conduct 
approved is Veally’ nght-i e that it 
cannot, without error, be disapproved 
by any other mind) If I give up this 
conMCtion because others do not share 
if, or for any other reason, I mav no 
doubt stdl retain a sentiment prompt- 
ing to the conduct in question, or— 
what is perhaps more common— n senti- 
ment of repugnance to the opposite 
conduct but this sentiment wll no 
longer have the speci al qualit \^ of 
\ ‘moral sentmjfint’ stnctl^ so called 
' This difference between the two is 
often overlooked m ethical discussion 
but any expenence of a change m 
moral opmion produced bv argument 
mav afford an illustration of it Sun- 
pose (e g ) that any one habitually 
influenced by the sentiment of Verac- 
ity is convmeed that under certain 
pecuhar circumstances in which he 
finds himself, speaking truth is not 
nght but wrong He mil probably 
stiU feel a repugnance against violat- 
ing the rule of trudi speaking but it 
mil be a feelmg quite different m 
kind and degree from that which 
prompted him to veracity as a depart- 
ment of virtuous action We might 
perhaps call the one a moral’ and the 
other a ‘quasi-moral’ sentiment 
The argument just given holds 
equally against the view that aoproba- 
tion or disapprobation is not the mere 
hking or aversion of a n individunl for 
certain kmds of conduct but tins 
complicated by a SMppathebc repre - 
sentahon of similar hlqngs or aversi^ s 
felt bv other human bemgs No doubt 
such sympathy is a normal concomit- 
ant of moral emotion, and when the 
former is absent there is much greater 
difficulty m mamtainmg the latter 
dus, however, is partly because our 
moral behefs commonly a^e wiA 
those of other members of our soaety, 
and on this agreement depends to an 
important extent our confidence m die 


truth of these behefs ^‘^ut if, as In 
the case just supposed, we are reallv 
led by argument to a new moral belief 
opposed not onlv to our o\wi Imbitiial 
sentiment but also to that of the 
socieh" in which we live, we have a 
crucial cxpenment proving the exist- 
en(» in us of moral sentiments ns I 
have defined them colliding \vith the 
represented sympathies of our fellow- 
men no less than with our own mere 
likings and aversions And oven if we 
imagine the sympathies opposed to our 
convictions extended until they in- 
clude those of the w'hole human race, 
against whom we imagine ourselves to 
stand as Athanawis contra mundum, 
s'lll so long as our convicbon of duty 
IS firm, the emotion which we call 
moral stands out in imagination quite 
distinct from the complex sympathy 
opposed to it, however much we ex- 
tend complicate and intensify the 
latter 

^2 So far. then, from being pre- 
pared to adroit that the proposition 
*X ought to be done’ merehi express es 
th e existence of a certain senti ment 
in mvsel f or othe rs. I find it stnctly 
impossible so to regard my o^vn moral 
judgments without eliminating from 
tlie concomitant senbroent the peculiar 
ouahty signified bv the term ^onil ’ 
^^^ere js,. however, another view in 
which morol judgments are considered 
to relate to the hkings and aversions 
that men m general feel for certain 
kinds of conduct, not as s^rmua- 
thebcally represented in the emobon 
of the person judging, and thus con- 
sbtutmg the moial element m it, but 
as causes of pam to the person of 
whom ought' or ‘duty* is predicated, 
''On this viesv, when we say that a 
man 'ought* to do anything, or that 
It is his 'duty* to do it, we mean that 
he IS bo und under penalbe^to do it. 
the parbcular penalty considered being 
the pain that will accrue to lum di 

^See Book lu chap xi par 1 
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rectly or indirectly from the dislike of 
his fellow-creatures 
It cannot be denied that this in- 
terpretation has some plausibility. For 
in using, as we commonly do, the term 
'moral obligation’ or *boundness* as 
equivalent to tliat contained m the 
verb 'ought,* we imply an analogy 
between tins notion and that of legal 
obbgation, and m the case of positi\^ 
l aw t he connexion of ' obbgatio n* and 
’puni shment’ seems mdissol uble a law 
cannot be properly sai'd to^be actually 
established m a society if it is habitu- 
ally violated vdth impumty But a 
more careful reflection on the relation 
of Law to ^^o^aht>^ as ordinanly con- 
ceived, seems to show that it really 
affords no argument for the mterp reta- 
tion o f ’ought * that I am now dis- 
cussingyt’or tRe ideal distinction taken 
m common thought between legal and 
merely moral rules seems to he m 
]ust this connexion of the former with 
punishment we think that there are 
some things which a man ought to be 
compelled to do, or forbear, an d othcn cs 
whi^ he ought to do or forbear wi th- 
out compulsio n, and that the tormer 
alone faff properly withm the sphere 
of law it IS otheixvise evident 
what we mean when we say that 
a man is ’’morally though not legally 
bound” to do a thmg is not merely 
diat he "will be pumshed by pubhc 
opimon d he does not”, for we often 
]om these hvo statements, clearly dis- 
tmguishmg their import and further 
(smee pubhc opimon is known to be 
emmently fallible) *there are many 
dim^ which we judge men ‘ought’ to 
do, while perfectly aware that they 
will incur no senous social penalties 
for omittmg them In such cases, im 
deed, it would be commonly said diat 
social disapprobation ’ought’ to follow 
on immoral conduct, and m this verv 
assertion it is clear that the term 
‘ought’ cannot mean that social pen- 
alhes are to he feared by ftiose who 


do not disapprove Agam^^ or most 
men in whom the moral consciousness 
IS strongly developed find themselves 
from bme to tune m conflict with the 
commonly received morality of the 
society to which they belong and thus 
—as was before said— have a crucial 
expenence provmg that duty does not] 
mean to them what other men wU dis- 1 
approve of them for not doing 
At the same time I admit, as mdeed 
I have already suggested in par 3 of 
chap 1 , that we not unfrequently pass 
judgments resembling moral judg- 
ments m form, and not distinguished 
from them m ordmar)' thought, in 
cases where the obl igation affirmed is 
found, on refleefaon, to dep end on th e^ 
ex istence of curren t opinions and senti - 
ments as such The members of 
modem civilised societies are under 
the sway of a code of Pubhc Opmion, 
enforced by social penalties, w'hich no 
reflective person obe>^ng it identifies 
with the moral code, or regards as un- 
conditionally binding mdeed the code 
IS manifestly fluctuating and vanable, 
different at the same time m different 
classes, professions, social circles, of 
tile same pohtical commumty Such 
a code always supports to a consicfer- 
able extent t he commonly received 
CT>d e of morality, and most retlective 
persons think it generally reasonable 
to conform to the dictates of pubhc 
opmion— to the code of Honour, we 
may say, in graver matters, or the rules 
of Politeness or Good Breedmg in 
lighter matters-wherever these dic - 
ta tes do not positively conflict witi i 
morabty , such conformity being main- 
tomed either on groimds of pnvate m- 
terest, or because it is thou^t con- 
ducive to general happiness or well- 
being to keep as much as possible m 
harmony with one’s fellow-men Hence 
in the ordinary thought of unreflective 
persons th e dub^ impose d by socia l 
opiraon are often undishnguished from 
moral duties and mdeed tins indis- 
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hnctness is almost mherent in the 
common meaning of many terms For 
instance, if we say that a man has 
been ^dishonoured’ by a coxs'ardly act, 
It is not quite clear whedier we mean 
that he has incurred contempt, or 
that he bos deserved it, or botli as 
becomes evident when we take a case 
m which tfie Code of Honour comes 
into conflict with Morality -^f (eg) 
a man were to mcur social ostraosm 
anywhere for refusing a duel on re- 
ligious grounds, some would sav t^t 

! he wa s_ *dishon^ed/ though h e had 
acted nghtj y, otbeB that there could 
be no reaTdishonour m a virtuous act 
A similar ambiguity seems to lurk m 
the common notion of ‘improper’ or 
‘incorrect’ behaviour Stall m all such 
cases the ambiguity becomes evident 
on reflecbon and when discovered, 
merely serv'es to illustrate further the , 
distinchon between moral nghtness’ 
or ‘goodness’ of conduct, staicdy so 
tailed, and mere conformity to the, 
standard of current opmion 
Tliete IS, however, anothe r way o f 
^ interpreting JoughtL as connoting pen- 
alties, vvhicF IS somewhat less easy 
to meet bv a crucial psydiological 
experiment '’’^Tie mor al imner ativ'e 
mav be taken to be a law of Cod, to 
the Iweach of which Divine penalties 
are anneved, and these, no doubt, m a 
Christian society, are commonly con- 
ceived to be adequate and univeisaHy 
appbcable Stall, it can hardly be said 
that this belief is shared by all the 
persons whose conduct is influenced 
by independent moral convictaons; oc- 
casionally unsupported either by the 
law or ^ public opuuon of their com- 
TOUmty even m the case of many 
of those who believe fuUv m the moral 
government of the world, the judg- 
ment ”I ought to do Uus” Cannot be 
identified with the judgment “God will 
punish me if I do not”, since the con- 
viction that the former proposibon is 
true is disbnctly recognised as on im- 


portant part of the grounds for hehev- 
mg the latter Again, when ChnsUons 
speak— as thev’ commonlv do-of tlie 
‘justice’ (or other moral attnbutes) of 
God, as exhibited in punishing sinners 
and rewarding the nghleous, they ob- 
vuouslv imply not merelv' that God H/iW 
thus punish and reward, but that it is 
‘nght’^ for Him to do so vvluch, of 
course, cannot be taken to mean that 
He IS bound under penalties’ 

Again, it )s sometames held not only 
that the nffirmataon that anything is 
“n^t” or “what ought to be” is always 
made with tacit—if not express— refer- 
ence to some ulterior end, ® but also 
that "nghtness," being essentially an 
attribute of means not of ends, reallv 
signifies that the object to which it 
IS appbed is thought to be tlie onK' 
fit means, or the means best fitted, to 
die reabzahon of some end And I 
admit that this mteipretotion of the 
term, as used in common thought and 
discourse, would be admissible, if it 
ivere not found to be ever applied to 
ultimate ends or to the adoption of 
ends as ulbmnte But it vv^ould be 
surelv paradoxical to denv tiiat vve 
commonly think of certain ultunate 
ends— or the conscious adopbon of 
certain ends— as "right,” and obviously 
when the w ord is so used, the mterpre- 
tataon just suggested is inadmissible ® 

* ‘Ought’ IS here inapplicable, for a 
reason presently explain^ 

® Thou^ I do not agree with this view, 
I shall presently try to shew that the 
Moj^on of it does not reall> get nd of 
oie fundamental notion that vve ate now 
exajmnmg, merely lunits die applica- 
tion of right” and “wrong” to consistency 
and inconsistency in vxjhtions See die 
last paragraph of this chapter 

® As, for instance, when Bendiam ex- 
plains (Pnnctples of Morals and Legu/o- 
hon, Cliap I see i note) that his 
mndamental prinaple "states the greatest 
happiness of all those vvliose interest is 
in question os being*the nght and proper 
end of human achon," we cannot under- 
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§ 3 It seems then that the notion 
of *ought’ or ‘moral obhgnhon* as used 
m our common moral judgments, does 
not merely import (1) that there exists 
in the mind of the person judgmg a 
specific emobon (whether complicated 
or not by sympathebc representabon 
of similar emobons in other minds), 
nor (2) that certain rules of conduct 
are supported by penalbes which wU 
follow on their violabon (whether such 
penalbes result from the general liking 
or aversion felt for the conduct pre- 
senbed or forbidden, or from some 
other source). What then, it may b e 
asked, d oes it impor t? What dcfinibon 
can we give ot ^ught,’ nght,’ and 
oQier terms expressing tlie same funda- 
mental nobon? To this I should answer 
tfiat the nobon wluch these terms have 
m common is too elementary to admit 
of an y formal detmitio n, but it what 
the quesboner wants is a complete 
account of the relabon of what ought 
to be to what is, I should add that it 
does not belong to Ethics to furnish 
this, but to some more comprehensive 
study at any rate this task is not 
undertaken m the present treatise 
which only attempts to mediodize our 
pracbcal judgments and reasonmgs, m 
which this ^damental nobon must, 
I conceive, he taken as ulbmate and 
unana lyzable — — — 

hi speaking of this fundamental 
nobon as “unanalyzable,** I do not 
mean that it belongs to the “orianal 
Consh faihon of the min d". i e that its 
presence in consciousness is not the 
result of a process of development 

stand ^him really to mean by the word 
nght” “conduave to the general happi- 
ness, tttough his language m other pas- 
sages of the same chapter (secs ix and 
* ) would seem to imply this, for the 
poposihon that it is conduave to general 
happiness to take general happmess as an 
^d of action, ttiough not exaefly a 
tautology, can hardly serve as the funda- 
mental pnnaple of a moral system 


I do not doubt that the whole fabnc 
of human tiiought— includmg the con- 
cepbons tiiat present themselves as 
most simple and elementary— has been 
developed, through a gradu al pro cess 
of ps ychical ch ange, out of some lower 
life in whi(^ th ough t, properly speak- 
mg, had no p lace But it is not iere- 
fore to be mferred, as regards this or 
any other nobon, that it has not really 
die simphcity which it appears to 
have when we now reflect upon it 
It IS somehmes assumed ^at if we 
can show how thoughts have grown 
up— if we can pomt to the psychical 
antecedents of which they are the 
natural consequents— we may conclude 
Uiat the thoughts in queshon axe 
really compounds containmg their 
antecedents as latent elements But 
I know no justificafaon for this trans - 
ference of the concenfaODS of chemis try 
to psycholog y. ^ I know no reason for 
considering psychical antecedents as 
really consbtubve of their psychical 
consequents, m spite of the apparent 
dissimilarity between tibe two In de- 
fault of such reasons, a psychologisl 
must accept as elementary what m- 
trospeefaon carefully performed de- 
claim to be so, and, using this 
entenon, I find the nobon we have 
been examining elementary and un- 

‘^In Chemistry we regard the ante- 
cedents (elements) as still existing m and 
consWuting the consequent (compound) 
because the latter is exaefly similar to die 
femner m weight, and because we can 
generally cause tbs compound to dis- 
appear and obtam die elements m its 
place But we find nodung at all like 
dus m the growdi of mental phenomena 
the psychi c^ conseq uent is m no respect 
eactly similar to Its anteced ents, nor can 
it resolved mto them I should explam 
diat 1 am not here argumg the question 
whether the validity of moral judgments 
IS affected by a discovery of their psychi- 
cal antecedents This question I reserve 
for subsequent discussion^ See Book lu. 
chap 1 sec 4 
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analj^zable As it now exists m our 
thought. It cannot be resolv ed into 
any more simple notion s, it can onTy 
be made clearer bv determining as 
precisely as possible its relation to 
other notions wth which it is con- 
nected in ordmary thought, especmllv 
to those with which it is liable to be 
confounded 

Thus we have to note and dis- 
tinguish two different impbcahons 
with which the iTOrd ‘'ought” is used, 
m the nar rowest ethical sense what we 
judge 'oug ht to~b e' done is always 
thought capable of being brought 
about by the volition of any mdividual 
to whom the judgment applies I can- 
not conceive that I ‘ought’ to do any- 
thing which at the same tone I judge 
that I cannot do /in a wider sen se, 
hou ever, —which cannot conveniently 
be discarded— I sometimes judge that 
I *ough^ to hnow what a \viser man 
would know, or feel as a better man 
would feel, m my place, though I may 
know that I could not directly produce 
in myself such knowledge or feelmg 
by any effort of \vill In tins case the 
ivord merely i rnphes an ideal or pa t- 
tem which I 'oughf-in the stricter 
sense— to seek to imitate as far as 
possible And this wider sense seems 
to be that m which the word is 
normally used m the precepts of Art 
generally, and m political judgments 
when I judge that tiie laws and con- 
stitution of my country 'ought to be’ 
other than they are, 1 do not of course 
imply tiiat my mvn or any other m- 
dividual’s smgle volition can directlv 
bnng about the change® In either 

8 1 do not even imply that any com- 
bination of individuals could completely 
realize the state of political relations 
which I conceive ‘ou^t to' cost My 
conception would be futile if it had no 
relation to pracbee but it may mttk} 
delineate a pattern to which no moro 
tlian an approximation is pmcbcaHy pos- 
sible 


ttise, however, I imply tfiat what ought 
to be IS a possible object of knowl- 
edge 1 e tliat what 1 judge ought to 
be must, unless I am m error, be 
similarly judged by al l rabonal bemg s 
who judge truly o f the matter 

In referring suc"h judgments to the 
‘Reason,’ I do not mean here to pre- 
judge the question whether valid 
m(»-al judgments are normallv attained 
by a proc ess of reasonin g from uni- 
versal principles or axioms, or bv 
direct intuition of the parti cular d uhes 
of incbviduals It is not uncommonly 
held that the moral faculty deals pn- 
maniy with individual cases as they 
arise, applying directly to each case 
the general nobon of duty, and de- 
ciding sntuihvely what ought to be 
done by diis person m these parbcular 
carcumstances And I admit that on 
tins view the apprehension of moral 
truth IS more analogous to Sense- 
percepbon than to Rabonal Intuition 
(as commonlv understood) ^ and 
hence flie term Moral Sense might 
seem more appropnate But the term 
Sense suggests a capacity for feelings 
which may vary from A to B wthont 
either being m error, rather than a 
facult y^ of cogmtao n and, as it ap- 
pears tolnenindamentally important 
to avoid this suggeshon, I have there- 
fore thought it better to use the term 
Rgpson "’ith tile eiqilanabon above 

®We do not commonly say that par- 
bcular ph>’5ical facts are apprdiended by 
the Reason we consider this faculty to 
be conversant in its discursive operahon 
'vidi the rclabon of judgments or proposi- 
faons and the intuihve reason (uhicb 
IS h^ nidier in question) we restrict to 
the apprehension of uraversal truths, 
such as the axioms of Logic and Mathe- 
mabes 

10 By cogmbon I always mean what 
some Would ratiier call “apparent cogni- 
bon that is, I do not mean to affirm 
tiie vohdifs/ of the cogmbon, but only its 
epslence as a psyi^cal foot, and its 
claim to be valid 
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given, to denote the faculty or moral 
cognition 

Further, wlien I speak of the cog- 
nition or judgment tha t *X ought to he 
done'—m the stneter ethical sense of 
the term Qught ^2— as a ‘dictate’ or 
‘precept’ of reason to the persons to 
whom STfelates, I implv that m ra- 
tional beings as such this cognition 
gives an impulse or motive to action 
though m human beings, ot course, 
this IS only one motive among others 
which are hable to conflict with it, 
and IS not alw'ays— perhaps not usually 
~a predominant motive In fact, this 
possible conflict of motives seems to 
be connoted by the term ‘dictate’ or 
‘imperative,’ which describes the re- 
lation of Reason to mere inclinatio ns 
or non^ational impulses b)^ comparing 
It to the relation between the will of 
a supenor and the wills of his sub- 
ordinates This c onflict seems also to 
hi implied in ie term ‘ought,’ ‘duty,’ 
‘moral obligation,’ as used in ordinary 
moral discourse and hence these 
terms cannot be apphed t o the action s 
of rati onal hemes to whom we can not 
attrib ute impulses conflicting w ith 
reason We may, however, say of such 
beings diat their actions are ‘reason- 
able,’ or (m an absolute sense) ‘nght’ 
M I am aware diat some persons 
Will be disposed to answer all the 
precedmg argument by a simple demal 
that they can find m their conscious- 
ness any such unconditional or cate- 
gorical imperative as I have been try- 
iJig to exhibit If this is really the 
final result of self-examination in any 
case, diere is no more to be said I, 

A further jusbficabou for this ex- 
tended use of ihe term Reason will be 
suggested in a subsequent chapter 
^ Book (chap viu sec S) 

^2 This IS the sense m which die term 
Will always he used m Ae present treatise, 
<•^cept where tiie context makes it quite 
clear that only the wider meaning — that 
of the political ‘ought’ — is applicable 


at least, do not know how to impart 
the notion of moral obligation to anv 
one who is entirely devoid of it /I 
think, however, that many of those 
who give this deni al only mean to 
deny that they have any consciousness 
of moral obligation to actions without 
reference to dieir consequences, and 
would not really deny that they recog- 
nise some umversal end or ends— 
whether it be the general happiness, 
or well-being otherwise understood— 
as that at which it is ultimately reason- 
able to aim, subordinating to its at- 
tainment the gratification of any per- 
sonal desires that may conflict with 
this aim /feut m this view, as I have 
before said, the unconditio nal im oera- 
tive plainly comes in as rega rds t he 
CTid, which is-exphcitly or impliotly. 
—recognised as an end at which all 
men ought’ to aim, and it can hardly 
be denied that the recogmtion of an 
end as ultimately reasonable involves 
the recognition of an obhgation to do 
such acts as most conduce to the end / 
**^6 obligation is not indeed "uncon- 
ditional,” but It does not depend on 
the existence of a ny non-rataonal d e- 
si res or aversion s ~An3" nothing that 
has been said m the preceding section 
IS intended as an argument m favour 
of Intuitionism, as against Utilitarian- 
ism or any other method that treats 
moral rules as relative to Ckneral 
Good or Well-being For instance, 
nothmg that I have said is inconsistent 
with the view that Tmthspeaking is 
only valuable as a means to the preser- 
vation of society— only if it be admitted 
at it fs valuable on this ground I should 
say that it is implied that the preserva- 
tion of society— or some further end 
to which this preservation, agam, is a 
means— must be valuable per se, and 
therefore something at which a ra- 
tional bemg, as such, ought to aim 
If It be granted that we need not look 
l^yond the preservation of society, die 
primary 'dictate of reason’ m this case 
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%voiild be ‘that socictv oiigtit to be 
preserved’ hut reason would also 
dictate that tratli ought to be spoken, 
so for as tnidispcakmg is recognised 
as the indispensable or rulost means 
to this end and the notion “ought*’ 
as used in either dictate is that which 
I have been tmng to make clear 
tSo again, even those uhn hold that 
moral rules arc only obhgaton liccause 
it IS the indiMdual’s interest to con- 
form to them—thus regarding tlicm as 
a particular species of prudential roles 
—do not tlierebv get nd of the ‘dictate 
of reason,’ so far ns~thcy recogniM 
private interest or happiness ns an end 
at which It IS ulUmatelv reasonable to 
aim The conflict of Practi ^l lleas on 
vith irrati onal desire r emains an in- 
dubitable tact ot our conscious ev 
penence even if practical reason « 
interpreted to mean mcrch self-re- 
garding Prudence It is, indeed, mam- 
tamed bv Kant and others lliat it 
cannot properh be said to be a man’s 
duh to promote his own happiness, 
since "what everv one inevitablv wills 
cannot be brought under the notion of 
duti ” But even granting it to be ra 


rules of ordmnri' morality, understood 
as prescnbing dull uithonl reference 
to the agrnl’s mlcrcsl 
E\cn, finallv, if wc discard the 
belief, that nnj end of action is ini- 
conJil innaljy or “cilctionciIK’’ pre* 
«cribcd~Tj)rcason, lh( notion ‘oiiUit’ 
as .ibo\c tvplainrd is not ibertbv 
elimin.ttccl from our practical reason- 
ings It still rimains in the "hs po - 
thet ical imncfU ne’ uliich prcscnlies 
the Mlest means to nnv end tbal \\c 
mas have dcicrmmt d to aim nl hen 
(eg ) a phvsician savs, "Jf you wish 
to be healths sou ought to rise carh,” 
this IS not the same thing as saying 
"carh nsing is an indispensiblc con- 
dition of the attainment of Iicalth ^ 
Tins latter proposition expresses the 
relation of pin siological facts on w hieh 
the former is founded, but it is not 
mcrcK this relation of facts that the 
word 'ought* imports,*^l a lso imnh cs 
the unrcason ahlcncss of adopting a n 
end and refusing to aclont the rn^ ns 
inHi spcnsablc to its aitammcn t nXmw 
pcrliiips be argued that tliis is hot only 
unreasonable but impossible since 
adoption of an end means the pre- 


some sense true that a man’s vohhon ponderance of a desire for it. and if 
IS dwavs directed to the attainment aversion to the inJispcnsible means 
ot ms own happiness, it does not fol- causes them not to be adopted 
c ^ although recognised as indispensable, 

he behevK be conduavc to his the desire for the end is not pre- 
own greoferf ^happiness or Ins ‘good ponderant and it ceases to bo adopted 
on Ae whole As Butler urges, it is a fBut this view is due, in mv opmion, 
matter of common expenence that to a defcch\e psy'chological analysis 


men indulge appetite or passion even 
when, m their oxro view, the in- 
dulgence IS as clearly opposed to what 
they conceive to be their interest as 
It IS to what they conceive to be theu 
duty Thus the nohoa 'ought —as ev 
pressmg the relation of rational judg- 
ment to non-rahonal impuIses-wiU 
find a place m die practical rules of 
any egoistic system, no less than m the 

As will be seen from the next diap- 
Txr, I do not grant this 


Accordmg to m\ obsen'abon of con- 
sciousness, the adoption of an end as 
paramount— either absolutely or within 
certain linuts— is quite a distmct psy- 
chical phenomenon from desire it is 
to be classed with vohbons, though 
it IS, of course, specifically different 
from a wliUon inibabng a particular 
immediate acbon As a species in- 
termediate between tlie tivo, we mav 
place resolutions to act in a_ certain 
w’ay at some future tune w'e con- 
tinually make such resolutions, and 
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*i^c th»m ^<t t!o not con* 
»»n.nJ our ••tluplion to iho 
T’j'l It m‘i«i 'urtfh 1 m .ulmittul lint 
vt I \ nn to .u-t oSlur* 

'h Ml o<‘ titi Tl» it U' I'tm tin t tl< < 

til* avtmluin nf I t'onlrut|(.tjMti vmII 
U ooi l‘\ t!»o r who tlojn 
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MJ(li a t'Otitruhcimn I li.tM* tit'* 
‘■tnbM lioivtni .i cnu nl rovihiUou 
unci a jiittitnihr vnltlion, is snrciv n 
m.ittir nf oojniiKui ttiicritnco. 

rjni/)wmr,M iwmoMSM 

1 1 tluro Tin pntsiliihlv of 

'tliaminp In a , discriinin.itmg 
ttamin iluin of onr common moral 
tliniight, to re.il ctlilcal aMoms-m- 
tuitnc propnstlton*; of real clearness 
and ccTl.nntv? 

Tins question leads us to the ex- 
amination of that third plmsc of the 
intuitive method, which was called 
Philosophical Tntuitionism For we 
conceive it as the aim of a philosopher, 
as such, to do somewhat more than 
define and formulate th^common 
moral opinions of manhind'^His func* 
tion IS to tell men what they ought to 
dunk, rather than what they do tiunk 
nc IS expected to transcend Common 
Sense m his premises, and is allowed 
a certain divergence from Common 

, i-* Chap XIII, Book III, 5th Edition, 
London, 1893 

Cf ante, Book I eh vili 5 4. 


Stnsc 111 lus conclusions. It is tmo 
tint the hmils of this deviation arc 
finnlv. llinuch iitdcnnilcK, fixed, the 
tnilh of n philosophers premises wull 
nKs.t\< he lesU’d in* the ncccptahilily 
of Ills mnchiMmis if in nm important 
point he he found in flagrant conflict 
Mith common opinion, lus nictliod is 
hU’K to he declared insahd Still, 
v’ fhoiuth he IS expected to establish and 
concatenate at least the main part of 
the conimonlv accepted moral rules, 
hr is not neccssanlv hound to take 
them ns the basis on which his ossm 
sssletn IS coiislniclcd Rather, \sc 
dtniild t.\p((.l that the liMory of 
Mor.d Plulosnphv-so far at least as 
thoM* sshnin uo mav call orthodox 
thmktrs .ire concerned— would be a 
hislon* of -illempts to enunciate, in full 
hre.idth and clearness, thos e nnmar v 
intuitions nf Rcni.on. hy the scientific 
nppkntion of wTucli the common! 
monil thought of m.inkind may be at \ 
once s\’stemnli/cd and corrected 
And this is to some evlenl tlie ease. 
But Moral Plnlosopbv, or philosophy 
as applied to Moralilv, has had other 
(asks to ocenpv it, even more pro* 
fniindiy difflcnU limn that of penetrat- 
ing to the fundamental pnncipics of 
Doty In modem times especially, it 
1ms admitted the necessity of demon- 
strating the harmony of Dulv xvilh 
Interest, that is, willi the Happiness 
or Welfare of the agent on whom the 
duly m each ease is imposed It has 
also undertaken to determine the rela- 
tion of Right or Good generally to the 
world of actual existence a task which 
could hardly be satisfactonly accom- 
plished without an adequate explana- 
tion of the existence of Evil It has 
further been distracted by questions 
which, in my view, are of psycho- 
logical rather than ethical importance, 
as to the 'innateness' of our nohons of 
Duty, and the origin of the faculty 
that furnishes them With their atten- 
tion concentrated on these difficult 
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subjects, each of which has been 
mixed up m vanous wavs with the 
discussion of fundamental moral in- 
tuftions, philosophers ha\c too easily 
been led to sahsfy themselves with 
ethical formulae which imphcitlv ac- 
cept the moraUty of Common Sense cn 
hloc. Ignoring its defects, and merely 
express a ceriam view of the relation 
of this morality to the indi\idiial mind 
or to the umverse of actual existence 
Perhaps also they have been hampered 
by the fear (not, as we have seen, un- 
founded) of losing the support given 
by ‘general assent’ if they set before 
themselves and their readers too ngid 
a standard of scientific precision Sbll, 
m spite of all these drawbacks, we 
find that*^hilosophcrs ha\c provided 
!us wnth a considerable number of 
I comprehensive moral propositions, put 
iforward as certa m and self-evident, 
land such as at first sight may seem 
well adapted to serve as the first prin- 
ciples of scientific morahU 
$2. But here a word of caution 
seems required, which has been some- 
W'hat anbcipated in carber chapters, 
but on which it is particularly needful 
to lay stress at this point of our dis- 
cussion agamst a certain class of 
shom-axioms, which are very apt to 
offer themselves to the mind that is 
earnestly seekmg for a philosophical 
synthesis of pmcbcal rules, and to 
delude the unwary wlh a tempbng 
aspect of clear self-evidence ^ese 
are pnnciples which appear certain 
and self-evident because they are siih . 
stanfaally tautologica l because, when 
examin^, they are found to a£^ no 
more than that it is nght to do that 
which is, m a certain department of 
life, under certain circumstances and 
condibons-nght to he donc/One im- 
portant lesson which the history of 
moral philosophy teaches is that, m 
this region, even poNverful mtellects 

( are liable to acquiesce m tautologies 
of this kmd, sometimes expanded mto 


circular reasonings, sometimes hidden 
in the recesses of an obscure notion, 
often l>ing so near the surface lint, 
when once lhc> have been exposed 
it IS hard to understand how they 
could ever have presented thomxcKcs 
ns important 

Let US him, for illustration’s salce, 
to the timc-honoTircd Cardinal Virtues. 
If we arc told tlint the diet lies of 
Wisdom and Tempernneo mav be 
summed up m clear and certain pnn- 
ciplcs, and lint these arc rcspeclivclv, 

(1) It IS nght to act ralionallv, 

(2) It LS nght that the Lower parts 
of oiir nature sliould las gov- 
erned b> the Higher, 

w'c do not at fiisl feel that we arc not 
obtaining valuable mformabon But 
when we find (cf nrdc, eh \i §2) 
th.it "acting mbonalK" is merely 
another Phrase tor idoing what w e 
see tn bo righ t/* and7agam, that the 
"lugher part" of our nature to which 
the rest are to submit is explained to 
be Reason, so that "acting temper- 
atdv ’ is only "acting mbonallv'” under 
die condibon of special non-nbonnl 
impulses needing to be resisted, the 
tautology' of our ‘‘pnnciples” is ob- 
vious Similarly when w c are asked to 
accept ns tlic principle of Jusbee "that 
we 9 ng 1 >f h> give ever y mnn hiy g iwm? 
the dcBnibon seems plausible— unbl 
it appears that we cannot define "his 
low-n” except as equivalent to "that 
Iwbch It IS nght he should have” 

The delinibons quoted may be 
found m modem wntcrs but it seems 
wordiy of remark that tliroughout die 
ethical speculahon of Greece,*® such 

*® I am fully sensible of die peculiar 
interest and v^ue of the ctliical thought 
of ancient Greece Indeed through a 
large part of the present work the in- 
fluence of Plato and Anslode on my treat- 
ment of tins subject has been greater 
dian tlmt of any modem writer But I am 
here only considenng the value of the 
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univ'ersa] nfRrmntions n*? arc presented 
to us concerning Virtue or Good 
conduct seem almost always to be 
propositions which can onl)' b e de - 
fended from the charge of tautology, 
if^lhev~are undcfslood as clcHnitions 
of the problem to bo sobed, and not 
w attempts at its solubon For ex- 
ample, Plato and Aristotle appear to 
offer as constructive moralists the 
scicnbfic knowledge on ethical matters 
of which Socrates proclaimed the ab- 
sence, knowledge, that is, of tlic Good 
and Bad in human life And tlicy seem 
to he agreed that such Good as can 
be rcahzed in the concrete life of men 
and communibes is chiefly Virtue, -or 
(as Aristotle more precisely puts it) the 
exercise of Virtue* so that the prac- 
hcal part of ethical science must con- 
sist mamlv in the knowledge of Virtue, 
ilfi. however, we ask how we are t o 
ascertain the kin d of conduct which 
« properly to be~ cUled Virtuous , ^t 
does not seem that !piato can us 
more of each virtue in turn than that 
It consists in (1) the knowledge of 
what IS Good m certain circumstances 
and relations, and (2) such a harmony 
of the different elements of man's ap- 
pebhve nature, that their resultant 
unpulse may be always m accordance 
^th this knowledge But it is just 
this knowledge (or at least its prm- 
ciples and method) that we are ex- 
pecting hun to give us and to explain 
to us instead the different exigencies 
under which we need it, in no way 
satisfies our expectation Nor, again, 
does Anstotle bring us much nearer 
^ch knowledge by telhng us that the 
Good m conduct is to be found some- 
where between different kmds of Bad 
This at best only indicates the where- 
obouts of Virtue it does not give us a 
method for findmg it 

gen^l pnncjples for detennining what 
ought to be done, which the ancient 
systems profess to supply 


On the Stoic system, as con- 
slniclecl by Zeno and Chrysippus, it 
is pcrh.ips unfair to pronounce de- 
cisively, from the accounts given of zt 
by adversanes like Plutarch, and such 
semi-intclligent expositors as Cicero, 
Diogenes Laerhus, and Stobaeus/^ut, 
as far as we can judge of it, we must 
pronounce the exposihon of its general 
pnnclples a compheatfid-fiuchamment 
of circul ar reasonings , by which the 
inquirer iF continually deluded wth 
an apparent approach to pracbcal con- 
clusions, and contmually led back to 
the point from whidi he set out 

The most charactensbc formula of 
Stoicism seems to have been that 
dcckmg Xife accord ing to Nature' 
to be tlic ulbmat e end of acbon The 
spnng of the mohon that sustained 
this life was in the vegetable creabon 
a mere unfelt impulse m animals it 
was impulse accompanied with sensa- 
tion m man it was the direcfao n of 
R eason, which m him was nahirall^ 
supreme over all merely blind ar* 
rabonal impulses What then does 
Re ason direct? 'To hve according to 
Nature' is one answer and thus we 
get the circular exposition of educal 
doctnne m its simplest form /Some- 
times, however, we are told that it is 
‘Life according to Virtue * which leads 
us into the circle already nobced m 
the Platomc-Anstoteba n philosophy, 
as Virtue, by the Stoics also, is only 
defined as knowledge of Good and 
Bad m different circumstances and 
relabons Indeed, this latter circle is 
given by the Stoics more neatly and 
perfectly for vwth Plato and Anstotle 
Virtue was not the sole, but only the 

” The following remarks apply less to 
hier Stoicism — especially the Roman Stoi- 
cism which we know at first hand in the 
writings of Seneca and Marcus Aurelius, 
ro which the relation of the individual 
man to Humanity generally is more prom- 
ment tlian it is m the earher fenm of 
the system 
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chef content of the notion Good, m 
its application to human life but m 
the view of Stoicism tlic tw o notions 
are absolutely coincident Tlic result, 
then, IS that Virtue is Vnow ledge of 
what 15 good and ought to be sought 
or chosen, and of uhnt is bad and 
ought to be shunned or rejected while 
at the same tune there is nothing good 
or properly choicc-worlhv, nothing 
bad or truly formidable, c\ccpt Virtue 
and Vice rcspechi elv /But if Virtue is 
thus declared to be a science that has 
no object except itself, the notion is 
inevitably emptied of all practical con* 
tent In order, therefore, to avoid tins 
result and to reconcile their svstem 
with common sense, the Stoics ev 
plained that there were other things in 
human life which were in i manner 
preferable, though not slncllv good, 
including in this class the pnmar\' ob- 
jects of men’s normal impulses/ On 
what principle then are we to selc5 | 
these objects when our impulsiM arm 
conflicting or ambiguous? If w'e can 
get an ansiver to this question, wc 
shall at lengdi have come to something 
prachcal But here agam the Stoic 
could find no other general ansiver 
except either tliat w'e were to choose 
what was Reasonable, or that we were 
to act in accordance with Nature each 

of which answers oh\iouslv bnngs us 
back mto the onginal circle at a dif- 
ferent point 

In Butler’s use of the Stoic formula, 

should he obsened that m deter- 
TOinmg the parbeukrs of Cklemal duh 
the Stoics to some extent used the nobon 
nature in a different \\’a\ the\ tned to 
derive guidance from the complex adapta- 
tioa of means to ends exhibited in the 
■OTgamc XX odd But since in their xiexv 
the uhole course of the Universe was 
both perfect and completely predeter- 
mined, It xvas impossible for them to 
obtain from any obserxabon of actual 
^ence a clear and consistent pnnciple 
iN pr^emng and rejechog alternatives 
ot conduct and in fact their most char- 
«ctenshc prachcal precepts shew a cun- 


this circular rcMsonmg serm*; lo lie 
avoided but it i? so nnl\ so long ni 
the Intnnxjc roamnablcnw of ncht 
condtu.1 is ignored or suppressed 
/Outler nssumes with Ins opponents 
that It IS rcisomble lo hxe according 
to Nature, and nrguts tbnl Conscience 
or the facultj that imposes moral nilcs 
IS naturally supreme in man It is 
Ibcrcfore reasonable to olicx Con* 
SCTcnce But .irc the rules lint Con- 
science la>s down mrrcK known to 
m ns the dictates of arbitr.ir}’ au- 
lliontx, nnd not ns m tbcmscUes 
reasonable^ Tins would give a surely 
dangerous absoluteness of nuthont) 
lo (lie possihh unenlightened con- 
science of nnv mdixidtinl nnd Butler 
IS much loo cautious to do this tn 
fftrt, in more than one passage of the 
Analogx'*^ he csprcsslv adopts the 
doefnne of Chrkc, that the tnio mlcs 
of momlilv nre cssenlialK reasonable 
Dm if Conscience is, after nil, Reason 
applied lo Practice, then Butler’s argu- 
ment seems to bend itself mto the old 
circle It IS reasonable to live accord- 
ing to Nature, nnd it is natunl to live 
according to Reason 
In the next chaper I shall ha\ c to 
call attention to another logical circle 
mto which wc arc liable to slide, if 
wc refer lo tbc Good or Perfcchon, 
whether of the agent or of others, in 
ginng an account of anv special wr- 
tuc, jf we allow ourselves, in explain- 
ing Good or Pcrfechon, to use die 
general nobon of virtue (which is 
TOTnmonly regarded as an important 

ous conflict between the tendenej to 
accept what xvns customarj as 'natural,’ 
and tile tcndencx to reject what seemed 
nrijitrarx' os unrcnsomblc 

Analosij, Pt 11, ch i and ch 
^ doctrine of Clarke, that the two rules 
w morahty are esscntiallv reasonable But 
if Conscience is, after all, Reason apphed 
to Practice, flien Butler’s argument seems 
to bend itself into die old cirde 'it is 
reasonable to luo according to Nature, 
and it IS natural to live according to Rea- 
son* 
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clement of cither) Meanwhile I hn\c 
already gi\cn. perhap’f, more than 
saifiicicnl illiKlmtion of one of the most 
important clangers that beset the stu- 
dent of Ethics In the laudable attempt 
to escape from the doubtfulness, dis- 
pulablcncss .and apparent arbitrari- 
ness of current moral opinions, lie is 
liable to take refuge m principles that 
arc mconlros crliblc but laiilologieal 
and insignificant 

§3 Can we then, bcwccn Ibis 
Scjlla and Charjbdis of ethical in- 
quin\ avoiding on the one band 
doctnnes that merely bring us back to 
co mmon opinion walli all its imper- 
fections, and on the other liand doc- 
tancs that lead us round in a circle, 
find any w’a\ of obtaini ng scU-evide nt 
^onil _rinnoinlcs of real significa nce? 
It would be disbc.arlcning to liavc to 
regard as altogether illusory the strong 
instinct of Common Sense that points 
to the CMstcncc of such pnnciplcs, 
and the deliberate conMchons of the 
long line of moralists who have 
cnunaaled Uicm /At the same lime, 
the more we extend our knowledge 
of man and his environment, the more 
we reahze the vast vancty of human 
natures and circumstances that have 
®Mted in different ages and countries, 
the less disposed we are to believe that 
there is any definite code of absolute 
rules, applicable to all human beings 
ivithout excephon An d we shall find , ’ 
I think, that the tr uth lies be tween 
thes e two conc lusionr There are cer- 
tain absolute pracfacal principles, the 
truth of which, when they are ex- 
plicitly stated, is manifest, but Aey 
are of too abstract a nature, and too 
universal in their scope, to enable us 
to ascertain by immediate appheahon 
of them what we ought to do in any 
particular case, particular duties hav e 
shll to be dete rmmed bv some 
meUiod ' “ 


One such p nnm ple was given 
r § a of this Book, where i pomt 
out that whatever action any of 


judges to be nght for liimself, he im- 
plicitly judges to be right for all similar 
persons in similar circumstances Or, ' 
as we mav otherwise put it, ‘if a kind 
of conduct that is right (or wong) 
for mo is not right (or wrong) for 
some one else, it must be on the 
ground of some difference between 
the two cases, other than the fact 
that I and lie are different persons’ 
A corresponding proposition may be 
stated with equal truth in respect of 
w'hat ought to be done to~not by— 
different individuals These prmciples 
have been most widely recognized, not 
in their most abstract and universal 
foim, but in their special application 
to the situation of two (or more) in- 
dividuals similarly related to each 
other* as so applied, they appear m 
wliat IS popularly known as the Golden 
Rule, 'Do to others as you would havej 
Uiem do to you’ This formula is^ 
obvionsl y unprecise m statem ent, for 
one might wish tor another's co-opera- 
bon in sin, and be willing to re- 
ciprocate it Nor is it even true to 
say that we ought to do to others only 
what we thmk it nght for them to do 
to us, for no one will deny that there 
may be differences m the carcum- 
slancBS-and even in the natures-of 
two individuals, A and B, which would 
make it wrong for A to treat B in tiie 
way in which it is nght for B to treat 
A In short the self-evident pnnciple 
stnedy stated must tal^ some such 
negative form as Uu^'it cannot be 
n^t for A to treat B m a manner m 
which it would be wrong for B to 
treat A, merely on the groimd that 
they are two different mdividuals, and 
without there being any difference 
between the natures or circumstances 
of the two which can be stated as a 
reasonable ground for difference of 
treatment’ Such a pnnaple mam- 
festly does not give complete gmdance 
—indeed its effect, stnctly speaking, 
is merely to throw a defimte onus 
probandi on the man who applies to 
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another a treatment of v.hich he 
would complain if applied to himself, 
but Common Sense has amply recog- 
nized the practical importance of die 
maxun and its tnidi, so far as it goes, 
appears to me self-evident 
A some\vhat different application of 
die same fundamental pruiQple that 
individuals in sunilar conditions should 
be treated similarly finds its sphere m 
the ordmarv admimstrabon of Law , or 
(as w’e sav) of 'Justice* Accordmgly 
m § 2 of ch v of this Book I drew 
attenbon to ‘imparbalih* in the appli- 
cahon of general rules/ as an unpor- 
tnnt element in the common nobon of 
Justice, indeed, there ulbmatelv ap- 
peared to be no other element which 
could be mbubvelv known with per- 
fect dearness and certamty Here 
again it must be plain that this pre- 
cept of imparhali ^ is msuffiaent for 
the Mmplete detenninabon of just 
conduct, as it does not help us to de- 
cide what kmd of rules should be dius 
imparbally applied, thou^ all adimt 
the importance of evcludmg ^m gov- 
ernment, and human conduct gen- 
erally, all consaous parbalitj' and 
'respect of persons * 

The prmaple just discussed, which 
seems to be more or less clearly 
impbed m the common nobon of 
'fairness* or 'equity,* is obtamed by 
considering the similanty of the m- 
diMduals that mal^ up a Logical 
^^^lole or Genus y^ere are others, 
no less important, which emerge m 
the considerabon of the similar parts 
of a hfathemabcal or Quanbtabve 
\VTiole Such a ^^^lole is presented in 
the common nobon of the Gnod-or, 
as IS somebmes said, *g ogd on the 
jw^olg’^f any indiiidnal huma n 
[bejng “The proposibon 'that one ought 
to aim at one’s own good’ is some- 
hmes gi\en as the ma^nm of Rabonal 
Self-Iov e or Prudence but as so stated 
it does not clearly avoid tautology', 
since we may define 'good’ as 'what 


one ought to aim at * If, however, we 
say ' one’s good on the whole ,* the ad- 
dibon suggests a pnnciple which, 
when explicitly stated, is, at any rate, 
not tautological I have already re- 
ferred to this prmaple^ as that 'of 
impa rbal conce rn for all parts of our 
ams cious fif e* —we might express it 
concisely £y saying 'that Hereafter as 
such is to be regarded neither less nor 
more dian Now * ^t is not, o f course, 
meant that the good of tlie present 
may not reasonably be preferred t o 
that of t he future on account of its 
grea ter cerfau ntv or agaim that a week 
ten years Eence may not be more im- 
portant to US than a week now, Enough 
an mcrease m our means or capaabes 
of happiness that the pnomple 
affirms is that the mere difference of 
priority and posteriority m time is not 
a reasonable ground for having more 
regard to tiiie consciousness of one 
moment than to that of another 'The 
form m which it pracUcally presents 
itself to most men is*^at a smaller 
present good is not to be preferred to 
a greater future good’ (allowing for 
difference of certamty). smee Pru- 
dence IS generally exercised m re- 
slraming a present desire (die object 
or sabsfachon of which we commonly 
regard as pro tanto 'a good’), on ac- 
count of Ae remoter consequences of 
gratifying it The commonest wew of 
the pnnaple would no doubt be that 
ffie present pleasure or happiness is 
reasonably to be foregone with the 
^ew of obtainmg greater pleasure or 
happmess hereafter but the principle 
need not be restricted tq_aJi£^onisbc 
apph^on, it IS equally applicable to 
any other interpretabon of "one’s ow n 
in which good is conceived as 
a mathemabcal whole, of which the 
integrant parts are realized m different 
br moments of a lifetime And 
therefore it is perhaps better to dis- 
tinguish it here from tlie principle 
® Cf Bk II, ch u. 5 1 
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‘that Pleasure is the sole Ultimate 
Good,' which docs not seem to hove 
any logical connexion with it, 

So far we have only been consider- 
ing the ‘Good on the Wiolc’ of a single 
in^vidunl but }U5t as this notion is 
constructed by comparison and inte- 
gration of the different ‘goods’ that 
succeed one another in the senes of 
our conscious states, so we have 
formed the notion o f Universal Good 
by companson and integration of the 
goods of all individual human-or 
sentient—eastences And here again, 
lUSt as m the former ease, by consid- 
enng the relation of the integrant 
parts to the whole and to each other, 
n obtain the self-evident pnnciple di at 
the go od of any one individual is o f 
no more importan ce, fr om the poin t 
o f view (it I may say so) of the iJm- 
verse, than die good of any other, 
unless, that is, there are special 
grounds for believing that more good 
is hkely to be realized in the one case 
than in the other. And it is evident 
to me that as a rational being I am 
hound to ai m at good generally ,— so 
^ as it IS attainable by my ^orts— 
not merely at a particular part of it 
From these two rational intuibons 
we may deduce, as a necessary infer- 
ence, the maxim of Benevolence in an 
abstract fomi viz tnat each one is 
morally bound to regar d die good o f 
eny odier mdividual as much as J us 
except in s o far as he ludg^ it 
to hejgss^when imp arfaallv viewe d, 
or less certamly knowabl^or attain- 
able by him I before observed that 
^e duty of Benevolence as recognized 
by common sense seems to fall some- 
what short of this But I think it may 
w fairly urged m explanation of this 
that practicdly each man, even with a 
View to umversal Good, ought duefly 
to concern himself with promoting the 
SOod of a linuted number of human 
^mgs, and that generally m propor- 
tion to die doseness of their con- 


nexion ^vlth him I dimk that a ‘plam 
man,’ m a modem civilised society, 
if his conscience were fairly brought 
to consider the hypothetical quesbon, 
whether it would be morally right 
for him to seek his own happiness on 
anv occasion if it involved a certam 
sacrifice of the greater happiness of 
some other human being,— ivithout any 
counterbalancing gam to any one 
else-\vould answer unhesitatingly in 
the negabve 

I have tned to shew how m die 
principles of Ju sliqe. Pru denc e, and 
Rah onal Benevolen ce as commonly le- 
cognfzeci there is at least a self-evi- 
dent element, immediately cognizable 
by abstrac t mtmtio n. depending m 
^ch case on die relabon which mdi- 
viduals and dieur particular ends bear 
as parts to dieir wholes, and to odier 
parts of these wholes ^ regard the 
apprehension, widi more or less dis- 
tinctness, of diese abstract truths, as 
the permanent basis of the common | 
conviction that the fundamental pre- 
cepts of morality are essentially rea- 1 
sonable No doubt tiiese prmcaples 
are often placed side by side with 
other precepts to which custom and 
general consent have given a merely 
dlusory air of self-evidence but the 
distinction between the two kmds of 
maxims appears to me to become 
manifest by merely reflecting upon 
diem'^know by direct reflection that 
the propositions, 'I ought to speak the 
trudi,' ‘I ought to keep my promises’— 
however true diey may be-are not 
self-evident to me, diey present them- 
selves as propositions requmng rational 
justification of some l^d On the 
other hand, die propositions, T ought 
not to prefer a present lesser good to 
a future greater good,' and ‘I ought 
not to prefer my own lesser good to 
the greater good of another,’ do 

21 To avoid misapprehension I should 
state that m these propositions the con- 
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present themselves ns self-evident* as 
much (c g) as the malhcmalical 
axiom that 'if equals lie added to 
equals the wholes are equal ' 

^It IS on account of the fundamental 
and manifest importance m m\ view, 
of the distinclinn above drawm lie* 
tween (1) the moral maxims which re- 
flection shews not to possevv ultimate 
validity, and (2) the moral maxims 
which are or involve genuine ethical 
axioms, that I refratned at the outset 
of this mvesbgnlion from entering at 
length into the psvcliogonical question 
as to th e^ongm of annarent mora l 
i ntuiti ons For no psjcliogamcal 
dieofj' has ever been put forward pro- 
fessmg to discredit the propositions 
that I regard as rcallv axiomatic, hv 
shewing that the causes vvhicli pro- 
duced them were such as Ind n tend- 
ency to mal*e them false while as 
regards the former class of maxims, a 
psychogonicnl proof that they arc 
untrustworthv when taken os abso- 
lutely and without qualification true 
IS, m my view, superfluous since direct 
reflection shews me that they have 
no claim to be so taken On the other 
hand, so far as psvchogonical thcorv 
represents moral rules as, speaking 
broadly and generallv, means to the 
ends of individuals and social good 
or wcU-hemg, it obviously tends to 
give a general support to the conclu- 
sions to which the preceding discus- 
sion has brought us bv a different 
method smee it leads us to regard 
oflier moral rules as subordinate to 
the prmcaples of Prudence and Benev- 
olence 22 

siderahon of the different degrees of ccf- 
tamty of Present and Future Good, Own 
and Odiers’ Good respectively, is sup- 
posed to have been fully taken into 
count before flie future or ^en Good 
IS judged to be greater 
“ It may however be thought that m 
exhibiting this aspect of the morality of 


} 1 vhoiihl. however, rc)> Iw 
tnnfidentl) on the cnncluvinns vt 
forth in the preceding v'clmn, if thev 
did not npp<*ar to mi. to lie m xiih- 
st.mtnl ngntmenl-in vpUe of nuper 
fitial diffcrenct^-with tin diHtniici 
of itiose morali^lv wlm Inve been 
most m ram e vt m set king among com* 
monlv reci'iv td mnr.il rules for genu- 
ine totmtinnv of tbe Practical neawn 
I hive alnxidv pointed ont^ tint m 
the historv of English Ethics the 
earher intmtional schml shew, in this 
respect, n turn of thought on tlic 
whole more philosophicil linn thit 
which the reaction against Hnmc ren- 
dered prevalent ‘^mong t he wn tcr? 
of thxs school there is no one who 
shew s more eanicslness tn tlie effort to 
penetrate to rcallv self-evident pnn 
ciplcs than CKrke 2 i Accordingly. I 
find that Clirkc hvs down, in ri'spcct 
of onr hehav lonr tow irds our fellovv- 
mim, ly^ fundimenl'il “niles of 

Common Sense, ps>choBomcxl thcorv 
!c vds us to dtCmc m a pXTticnhr vrw the 
general notion of ‘good or ‘wrll-bcmg/ 
regarded as a result which moralRv li« 
a demonstrable natural tendenev to pro- 
duce. Tins point will be considered sub- 
sequentb (Ch xi\ 5 1 of this Book and 
Book n ch i\ ) 

22Cf onfc, Book I ch \in 

drawing attention to Clarke’s s)!-- 
tem, I ought pcrliaps to rcnnrk that his 
nnwet) to exhibit the pirallelism hetw etn 
cuucal and nnflicinilical truth (on winch 
Locke biforc him had insisted) renders 
his general terminology mnppropnnte and 
ooeastonall) leads him into downright ex- 
trav ipnctt Eg it is pitenUy absurd to 
sny that “a man who vvilfullv acts con- 
to Justice wills things to be what 
the) arc not and cannot be” nor are 
Hclntions and Proportions’ or “fitnesses 
and unfitnesses of Oimgs” \er> suitable 
desigoabons for the matter of moral in- 
tuibon But for the present purpose there 
IS no reason to dwell on these d^ccts 
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nghteousness” 25 the first of which he 
terms E quity , and the second Love or 
Benevolence The Rule of Equ ity he 
states thus “Whatever I judge reason- 
able or unreasonable that another 
should do for me that by the same 
judgment I declare reasonable or un- 
reasonable that I should tn ihe like 
case do for him” 2®— which is, of 
course, the *Golden Rule’ precisely 
stated The obligation to "Universal 
Love or Benevolence” he exhibits as 
follows — 

“If there be a natural and necessary 
difference between Good and Evil 
and that which is Good is fit and rea- 
sonable, and that which is Evil is un- 
reasonable, to be done and that whid i 
IS the Gr eatest Good is alwayTlKe 
most fit ai^ reasonable to be chosen 
then every rational creature ought 
in its sphere and station, according to 
Its respec tive powers and facultae s. to 
do all the Go od it can to its fell ow- 
creatures to which end, universal < 
Love and Benevolence is plainly 6ie 
most certain, direct and effectual 
means ” *7 

Here die mere statement that a 
rational agent is bound to aim at um- 
versal good is open to the charge of 
ta utology , since Clarke defines ’Good ’ 
as 't hat which is fit and reasonable to 
he done ’ But Clarke obviously holds 
^at each mdividual ‘rational crea- 

25 Clarke's statement of the "Rule <rf 
nghteousness with respect to ourselves” 
I pass over, because it is, as he states 1 ^ 
a denvahve and subordinate rule It is 
that we should preserve our being, be 
temperate, industrious, &c , totih a oicto 
to the performance of Duly which of 
®mirse supposes Duty (1 e die ulhmate 
and absolute rules of Duty) already de- 
tained I may observe that die reason- 
ableness of Prudence or Self-love is only 
mcognized by Clarke indirecUy, in a 
passage which I quoted before 

Ledures (1705), &c pp 86, 

c p 92 


ture’ IS capable of receivmg good m 
a greater or less degree, such good 
being an mtegrant part of universal 
good This indeed is implied in the 
common notion, which he uses, of 
‘dorng Good to one’s fellow-creatures,* 
or, as he otherwise expresses it, 
‘promoting their welfare and happi- 
ness’ And dius his prmciple is im- 
plicidy what was stated above, that 
the good or welfare of any one indi- 
vidual must as such be an object of 
rational aim to any other reasonable 
mdividual no less than his own similar 
good or welfare 

(It should be observed however 
that the proposibon diat Umversal 
Benevolence is the nght means to the 
attainment of umversal good, is nol 
quite self-evident, since Ae end may 
not always be best attained by direct- 
ly aiming at it Thus Rational Benev- 
olence, like Rational Self-Love, may 
be self-hmitmg, may direct its own 
partial suppression m favor of other 
impulses ) 

Among later moralists, Kant is es- 
p^ially noted for his ngour m separa- 
tmg the purely rational element of the 
moral code and his ethical view also 
appears to me to coincide to a con- 
siderable extent, if not completely, 
with that set forth m the preceding 
section I have already noticed that 
his fundamental principle of duty is 
the 'formal’ rule of "achng on a 
maxim that one ca n will to law umve r- 
sal,” which, duly restricted, ^^Is an im- 
mediate practical corollary from the 
pnnciple that I first noticed in the pre- 
cedmg section And we find that when 
he comes to consider the ends at which 
virtuous aehon is aimed, the only real- 
ly ultimate end which he lays down is 
die object of Rational Benevolence 

281 think that Kant, in applying this 
awom, does not take due account of 
certain restnebve considerations Cf ch 
vu S 3 of this Book, and also Book iv 
ch V 53 
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as commonly conceived — the happi- 
ness of other men 2® He regards it 
as evident d pnon fhat each man as 
a rational agent is bound to mm at 
the happmess of other men mdeed, 
m his view, it can only be stated as 
a duty for me to seek mv own happi- 
ness so far os I consider it as a part 
of the happiness of mankmd in gene- 
ral I disagree with the negnbve side 
of this statement, as I hold Nvith But- 
ler that "ones own happmess is a 
manifest obligation” mdcpendently of 
one’s relation to other men, but, re- 
garded on its positive side, Kant’s 

( conclusion appears to agree to a great 
extent with the ^'lew of the duty of 
Rabonal Benevolence fliat I have 
given —though I am not altogether 
able to assent to the arguments by 
which Kant arrives at his conclu- 
sion®’ 

§ 5 I must now point out-if it 
has not long been apparent to the 
reader-that the self-evident pnnciples 
laid down in § 3 do not sp ecially be - 
to Infaifaonism m thg rp«! h-«Pfa<^ 
sense which, for clear dishnchon of 
methods, I gave to this term at the 
outset of our mvesbgabon Th e ax- 
iom of Prud ence, as I have given it, 
is_a^]f-evTde iit pnnaple, implied in 
Rabonal Egoism as commonly accept- 
ed 31 Again, the axiom of jusbee or 

Kant no doubt gives the agent’s own 
Pttfeebon as another absolute end, but 
when we come to examine his nobon of 
perfechon, we find that it is not really 
determinate without the statement of 
Jther ends of reason, for the accomplish- 
ment of which we are to perfect ounelves 
See rugendJehre, Emleitung, W (A) 
"The perfechon tlut belongs to men gen- 
erall> can be nothing else than the 
cultivation of one’s power, and also of 
ones will, to satisfy the requirements 
of duty m general 

3» See note at the end of the chapter 
31 On the relabon of Rational Egoism 
to Rational Bene\ olence— which 1 regard 
05 the profoundest problem of Educs 


Equity as above stated— ’that similar 
eases ought to be treated similarly’-' 
belongs in all its applications to Ubh 
tanomsm as much as to any system 
commonly called Intuibonni while the 
axiom of Rabona l Ben evolence is, 
m mv view, required as a rabonal 
basis for the Ufa litanan system 

Accordingly, I find that I amve, in 
my searc h for really clear and certain 
edii cal intuitmns . at tlie tund^ental 
pnnaple of Utihtananism I must, 
howex^er, ndimt that the thinkers xx'ho 
m recent times have taught this latter 
svstem, have not, for the most part, 
expressly tned to exhibit the truth of 
their first principle bv means of anv 
such procedure ns that above given 
Sbll when I examine the "proof’ of the 
“pnnciple of Ubhtv" presented by the 
most persuasive and probably the most 
mfluenbal among English expositors 
of Ublitnnanism,~J S Mfil-I find 
the need of some such procedure to 
wimplete the argument very plain 
and palpable 

Will begins bv explainmg*- that 
though "queshons of iilhmate ends are 
not amenable” to "proof in the ordi- 
nary and popular meaning of the 
term,’ there is a ‘large meaning of 
the word proof’ in which they are 
amiable to it "The subject,” he savs, 
is “within the cognizance of the ra- 
bonal faculty Considerahons mav 
be presented capable of determmmg 
Ae intellect to” accept "the Ubhtonan 
formula ’ He subsequently makes 
deOT that by "acceptance of the 
Utmtanan formula” he means the ac- 
ceptance, not of the agent’ s oixm great- 
est happiness, but of "the greatest 
amount of happiness altogether” as 
the ultimate “end of human acbon” 
and standard of morality ” to promote 
’s in the Ubhtanan view, the 

my ^b 1 view is given in tlie last chapter 
Ox this treatise 

3“ C^tfiitononism, chap i , / <? chap u 
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supreme “directive rule of human con- 
duct ” Then when he comes to give th e 
" proof"— m the larger sense before ex- 
plamed-of this rule or formula, he 
offers tiie following argument "The 
sole evidence it is possible to produce 
that anythmg is desirable, is that 
people do actually desire it , No 
reason can be given why the general 
happmess is desirable, except that 
each person, so far as he beheves it 
to be attamable, desires his own hap- 
piness Tins, however, bemg a fact, 
we have not only all the proof which 
the case admits of, but all which it is 
possible to require, that happmess is 
a good; that each persons happmess 
IS a good to that person, and the 
general happmess, therefore, a good to 
die aggregate of persons ” He then 
goes on to argue diot pleasure, and 
pleasure alone, is what all men actually 
do desire. 

Now, as we have seen, it is as a 
“standwd of right and wrong,” or 
"directive rule of conduct,” that the 
utihtanan prmaple is nut forward b y 
Mill hence, m givmg as a statement 
of this prmciple that " the general hap - 
pmess is desirah le.’* he must be under- 
stood to mean (and his whole treatise 
shews that he does mean) th at it ^s 
what each individual ousht to den re. 
pr atTeast-in theTtncter se^e of 
ought*— to aim at reahzmg m action 
feut this proposition is not established 
by MiU^s rcasonm g. even if we grant 
diat what IS actudly desired may be 
legitimately inferred to be m this sense 

c chap IV pp 52, 53 
has been suggested that I have 
werlooked a confusion m Mill's mind 
between two possible meanings of the 
tenn ‘desirable,’ (1) what can be desired 
and (2) what ou^t to be desired I 
intended to shew by the two tet sen- 
of tibis paragraph ^t I was aware 
of tins confusion, but thou^t it unnec- 
essary for my present purpose to discuss 


desirable 'ror an aggregate of actual 
^sures, each directed towards a dif- 
ferent part of the general happmess, 
does not constitute an actual desire for 
the general happmess, existing m any 
individual, and Mill would certainly 
not contend tiiat a desire which does 
not exist in any mdividual can possibly 
exist m an aggregate of individuals. 
There bemg therefore no actual desire 
—so far as this reasonmg goes— for the 
general happmess, th e proposition that 
die general happmess is desirable ca h- 
not be m this wav establishe d so that 
d^re 15 a gap m the expressed argu- 
ment, which can, I think, only be filled 
by some such proposition as (hat which 
I have above tried to exhibit as die 
mhubon of Rational Benevolence. 

Ubhtanamsm is thus presented as 
die final form mto which hitmtiomsm 
tends to pass, when the demand for 
really seR-evident first pnnciples is 
ngorously pressed In order, however, 
to make transition logically com- 
plete, we require to mterpret 'Uni- 
versal Good’ as ‘Universal Happi- 
ness.* And dus mterpretation can- 
not, in my view, be justified by\ 
argumg, as Mill does, fr om the psy- j 
chological fact that Happm^ is th e / 
sole object ot men's actual desires,/ 
to die edncal condusf that it alone* 
1 $ desirable or good because m Book 
^ ch IV, of dus treatise I have at- 
tempted to shew diat Happmess or 
Pleasure is not the only object that 
each for himself actually desires. The 
identification of Ultimate Good \v^ 
Happmess is p^erly to be reached . 

I by a more mdirect mode o f 
reasonmg, which 1 ivili endeavourto 
^lainui die next Chapter 

NOTE — The great influence at present 
exercised by Kant's tcadung makes It 
worth while to state briefly the argu- 
ments by which he attempts to establish 
the duty of promoting the happmess of 
others, and the reasons I am unable 
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to tegaK) llicsc orpimcnU ns cop’nl In 
some pissiigcs })C attompls to e\}]il)U Oils 
dut> as nn ^mnncdinlc dtduciion from 
fundamcnlnl fomtuh— "net from n nn\im 
that thou canst Mill to be iinJvcnil Im" 
— when considtTcd in coiwlimaHon vUh 
the desire for the kjnd of stmeo^ of 
oUicTS Mhich (os lie assumes) the t 
cics of hfo must arouse m cicrj iinn 
The mxaini, he sajs, "lliat tach simuhf 
be left to take earc of lumself without 
either aid or interference” is one tint 
wo inighl indeed e«)nccii.e cxhlini: n< a 
uniiersal hw but it would be Imporsihle 
for us to Ktll it to be such ”A will tint 
rcsolicd this would be intonsi-lenl with 
itself, for many eases ma) nrisa m a.hkJi 
the mduidual Unis wJling needs tlw 
heneiolenco and sjanpithv of olhtrs* 
(Cn/ndfegung, p 50 {nosenbanl?)) 
Similarly olsewhcro (Mdafjfi Mfonn^ar 
d Tueendkhre, Einleit 8 and 30} he 
cvplains at more length that the Selfdoae 
which ncccssanb cmsIs m catra one 
iQvoIacs die desire of being foatd h> 
others and rccciaing aid from them In 
ease of need We tlius n«cssan!> ron* 
stitutc cutsclacs an end for otlios, and 
dawn, that they shall conlnbiitc to onr 
happiness and so, according to Kant's 
fundamental principle, we mnat recog> 
nize the duty of making Ificir happiness 
our end 

Noav I cannot regard Uiis reasoning as 
stncUy cogent In die first place, that 
caei>' man in need avishcs for the aid of 
others is an empincal propoaiUon aalneb 
Kont cannot know d pnon We can cer- 
tainly conceiac a man in wliom the spirit 
of mdcpcndcnce and the distaste for 
incurring obligations would be so strong 
that he aiould choose to endure any priva- 
tions rather titan receive aid from othos 
But caea granting t)iat caciy one, m the 
actual moment of distress, must neccs- 
sanly awsh for the assistance of others, 
stall a strong man, oftcr halnnemg the 
chraces of hfo, may easily think that he 
and such as he have more to oti 
the wnoK by the general adoption irf 
the esoisbc ma^, bcnci-olencc being 
likely to bnag them, more trouble tbon 
profit 

In otiier passages, howmer, Kant 
readies the same conclusion on ap- 
parentiy different line of argument He 


lij'i dmin Uni, fl'’ ill a<tlM of nthrul 
IvitiC' K di>i»' hir irid. tk‘‘rf’ murt 
In' jf>oi< nh dull' i*i 5 onriwidln,* to 
th«* iiVnluh riih hdiTr Ti^'n ik.l fm* 
jMvi*; on o»r nminr th» {onn i/ iirl- 
^irMlhi lliHilvnhiti rri'l j/ritdi"! 
In Ih t<n,i Hf'-r't'irtU -nl d pr*jn Jw 
'll! nbnmt Ik In*" i' m.'Ii cm b" x-Tth* 
ini* h.it Ib i«)ti Il'ilf, n- Uk* of 

IlMunxl for X hit !!i»‘ ml'* h 

m fjti, tint wi sK «iM act r.-tii't-'f 
uiiiK i« a jimw IS** of T itio ul Ikiws-' (and 
lh*nihm on prlncfph*^ ctncfl id an-l 
tmhraLi'J n*. miiri’i!!* appllv'ibt**) Or 
agiln wi. nn> fi-^rh tb*- '“vnio 
ni'g-'inrik Ter all pstllciiUr nds at 
whiili mr.i nhn in mn tilutnl such b\ 
ihi exrUiin o' fnipiit tt dirrxtnl Im' inU 
<OJIlc t^wlicul"' objitU Kow \V|* «*!' 
not till i\ priori lint anv o’« nf Ijir'c 
lmp‘ibrs foinii pirl of th* co'url 
lutmn of 'll! ini n and Ihf^i 'e-r wr cir 
no* xiiti It ,11 an alKolut** dMite of 
fliwn tint we slioiUI dm at an> such 
^pcTuI olijitt If. then, uc thus <\d(ide 
all piiticiilif cmpmeii tndi, thrv ri*' 
innms O’llv the priiitiplr lint "all llilioTil 
beings ns wich are endi to nUi ' o% as 
K.ii»t Eomrtlmci pm it, |),3t •hiiniimtv 
cxKjs ns *10 rod in ffidf 
Xott, sijx Knnh <o loriR as J confi/u' 
imsL’lt to mere non-interference with 
otliers, 1 do not podlivolv male Hu- 
rniml) mi end, inv alms rcm'Un rdiwh, 
though rcslriclcd hj tint condition of 
TOn-mtcrfcrencc wllh olliir^ M> icimo. 

Ihircfort, is not truli sirtiiou?. for \ir- 
tuc Is nJiihiltd and consists in the iffnrt 
to re.ih/t the end of Itoxson m oppoMtion 
to mere selfish impulses Ihcrcfore "the 
wds of the subject, w luth is ftidf nn end. 
nnist of necessity bo im ends, if the 
rcprescnlnbon of fbi(tnnit> as m end In 
"eight with mo’ 

(G/imrffcgMflg, p 

is to be tniK rauonil and Mrluows 
ilerc,^ again, I cannot accept die form 
pt Kants argument The conception ot 
humamU as an end in ilsclC' is per- 
picuftg because In an Cnd we commonly 

jnem somctli^ to he rcahred, whereas 
Jium-imtv IS, os 

subsistcnt endr morcoscr, there scuns to 
oe a sort of paralogism m the dcducUon 
ot the principle of Bcncxoicncc bs means 
oi this conceptaan For the humamty. 
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1 1. .M tli<' fnit'-i ft Uii' tTi itiw 
t lint iljar- nto (v.o fomt** In 

’’Ij'tli fh'* fif illur‘I inqiiin 

U IS fjm« s mlfcl 
** nn!(^ Cf Hull s nf *!lir 

* 'nnit tjino'. a" < n<l or oiuR 
ll> c f otil lint III llu* 

•JiTral conscrniKitf’'', uf motl* m nuropi* 
Ui»* t’'n nnijom ♦•fc pr'mi) fttHr <lis» 
lincl, ‘inw svliik* it is c'jiiHnonlv 
U*otj5lii i}p{ nhlinMinii fo al>f\ 

niftral nilfs is nhstilulp. it is iml cum- 
nioiiK Iji’ld thnt iljr sslmli* Good of 
^•in liLs m sticli oljcilu'ticc, this \icw, 
'•c m.iv s.»\, is—NaRuolv and rcspccl- 
Wli |jui itnniMflUI)K-repiKlinlf(I ns 
0 Slojcal ult imate Cock ! 

orW(iHbei nfT of m m is mllicr reenrded 
^ an ulterior result, tlic connexion of 
''nicJi ssiil) l]|.; RijjJit Conducl is in- 
deed held lo he certain, liul is fre- 
qucnlK* conceived ns supernatural, and 
so licpnd the range of independent 
cdiieal speculation. But now, if tlic 
conclusions of the preceding chapters 
are to be trusted, it would seem that 
jje practical determination of Bigh t! 
^nduct depends on the dctcrmma-1 
non ^ Ultimate Good For we have] 
seen (a) that most of the commonly! 

2^Chap XIV, Bk III 5th Edition, 
^ndon, 1893. 

^ See Book I eh 1 . S 2 


rrceixed mxNim'i of Duty-even of 
llio'c whitli at i)r.l sight appear ab- 
xoliilc niul ituk pendent— arc found 
when iloselv crammed to contain an 
implicit suhurdmntion to the more 
ptnrrd pnncipics of Pnidencc and 
ihm'ohna’ and *(b) Ihalnopnn-- 
tipl<s <xcrpl these, and the formal 
pnmiplc of Justice or Equity can be 
admitted ns at once intuitively clear 
»iim 1 ccrtiin,/\\hilc, again, these pnn- 
cipks llu'tnsdvcs, so far as they arc 
silf-i‘Md( nt. mav be stated as precepts 
U» St id (I) one's own good on the 
Nvlmlc, repressing all seductive im- 
piilsi s promjiling to undue preference 
of particular goods, and (2) others* 
good no less than one’s owm, repress- 
ing im iindne preference for one in- 
divtdinl over another Thus we arc 
brought round again In the old ques- 
tion isith wlncli ethical speculation in 
Europe began, “NMiat is the Ultimate | 
Good for man? -^hougti not m the 
egoistic form m which the old question 
W 1 S raised ^VIlcn, however, ex 
amnic the eontrov crsics lo wluch this 
qiicsiion onginally led, we see that tho 
imrsligntion wluch has brought us 
round to it has tended dcHnitcIy to 
exclude one of the answers which 
early moral rcilccbon was disposed to 
give to it, /For lo say that "General 
Gootl” consists solely in general Virtue 
—if we mean by Virtue conformity to 
such prescriptions and prohibitions as 
make up the mam p art of the morality 
of Common Sen sc-vTOuId obviously 
involve us in a logical circle, since 
we have seen that the exact determina- 
tion of these presenpbons and pro- 
hibitions must depend on the defi - 
nition of t his General Good 
Nor, I conceive, can this argument 
be evaded by adoptmg the view of 
wbot I have called "Esthetic Intuition- 
jsm" and regarding Virtues as excel- 
ipnnes nf conduct clearl y discerni ble 
by tminH atoough their 

naturo does not admit of bemg stated 
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m defimte foimulis For our nobons 
of special virtues do not really become 
more independent by becoming more 
indefinite t hey s bll contain, though 
perhaps morete^tly, the same refer - 
ence to **GoDd” or ^WeUbemg "" as an 
ultimate standard. Th is appeal clearly 
when we consider an y^i^^e in rela- 
bon to the cognat e yic e-or at least 
fioa-oWuc—into which it tends to pass 
over when pushed to an e\treme, or 
|e^hite^ under mappropnate con- 
dihons ‘Tor example, Com mon Sens e 
may seem to regard Liberality, Fru- 
gality, Courage, Plaeabihty, as mtnn- 
acally desirable but when we con- 
sider their relaboD respecbvely to 
Profusion, Meanness, Foolhardiness, 
Weakness, we find that Common Sense 
draws the Ime m each case not by im- 
mediate mtuifaon, but by reference 
either to some d efini te maxim of duty, 
or to the general nohon of “Cood* * or 
Wellbeing and. similarly when we ask 
at what pomt Candour, Generosity, 
Humihty cease to be virtues by bo- 
comiDg "eNcessive qualibes 
commonly admired, such as Energy, 
Zeal, Self-control, Tboughtfulness, ore 
obviously regarded as virtues only 
when they are directe d to good ends 
In short , the only soiled Virtues 
which can be thought to bo csscnbaHy 
and always such, and mcapable of 
c\C 0 ss, are such quahhes rs Wisdom, 
Universal Bene\'oIence, and (in a 
sense) J usfac e, *5?" whidi the nobons 
manifestly mvolve this nobon of Good, 
opposed already determinate Wis- 
dom IS msight mto Good and die 
means to Good, Benevolence is ev- 
hbited m the purposive acbons called 
“doing Good" Jushce (when regarded 
as csscnbnlly and always a Virtue) 
lies m distnhubng Good (or evil) to, 
partially according to nght rules ^ 
then we are asked what is th's Good 
which It IS excellent to know, to be- 
st(nv on others, to distnbutc im- 
parbally, it \vou\d be obviously absurd 


to reply that it is just tbis knowledge, 
these beneficent purposes, this un- 
parbal distnbubon 
Nor , again, can I perceive that this 
difficulty IS m any way met by regard- 
mg Virtue as a gu ali^of “c haracter" 
rather duin of "conduc t" and ca^rcss- 
ing die moral law in die form, “Be 
this," instead of the form, "Do this " st 
FV om a pracbcal pomt of view, mdeed. 
I fully recognise the importance of 
urgmg diat men should aim at an ideal 
of character, and co^ider action m its 
effects on charactery But 1 cannot infe r 
from dus diat character and its elc* 
ments-foculbes, habits, or disposibons 
of any kmd-are die consbtuents of 
Ult imate Go od. It seems to me thac 
die opposite IS unphed m the very 
coacepbon of a faculty or disposibon, 
it can only be defined as a tendency 
to act or feel m a certain way under 
certam condibons, and such a tend- 
ency appears to me clearly not val u- 
able m itself but for th e ac^ and fegl- 
mgs m y^ch it takes efec t or for die 
ulterior ^nsequences of these,— which 
consequences, agom, cannot be re- 
garded as Ultimate Good, so long as 
diey are merely conceived as modifica- 
boDs of faculbes, di^osibons, etc) 
When, dierefore, I say that e ffects o n 
character are unportent, it is a sum- 
mary way of saymg diat by the laws of 
our mental consbtubon the present act 
or fcelmg is a cause tending to modify 
importandy our acts and fedmgs in 
die mdefinite future* the compara- 
bvely permanent result supposed to 
be produced m the mmd or soul, be- 
ing a tendency diat will sbow itself 
m an mdefinite number of particular 
acts and feelings, may easily be more 
important, m rclahon to die ultimate 
end, dian a smgle act or die transient 
feehng of a smgle moment bu t_jts 
comparabve permanence appears j o 

Cf IjCsIio Stephen’s Science of 
Ethics, chap u , S 16 
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me no ground for rcgnrdnig il ns itself 
a constituent of ultimate good 
§2. So far, houc\cr, 1 ha\c been 
speaking only of parti cular Mrt ucs, as 
cdiibitcd in conduct judgedTto be ob- 
)ecU\Qlyji^t. and it mav be argued 
that this IS loo c\lcmal m‘c\v of the 
Virtue tliat daims to conslilulc Ulti- 
mate Good. /it ma \ ho said that Uic 
difficulty that 1 ha\c been urging 
vanishes if we penetrate beyond the 
particular wrlucs to the root and 
essence of virtue in general.— th e de- 
terminat ion of the viil to d o wlnt - 
ever i s fudged to be n ght and to aim 
at reaUsing whatever is judged to be 
b^,— since this subiccti vc righ tneg 
or goodness of will, being indcpcndcirt 
of knowledge of wliat is objectively 
rt^t or good, IS independent of that 
presupposition of Good as already 
known and determined, which we 
have seen to be impbcd in the com- 
mon conceptions of virtue as mani- 
fested in ouhvard acts /l admit that 
if subje ctive nghtness or goodn ess 
Wi ll IS affirmed tn be the Ulh mate 
f^d, the aflfirmahon does not exactly 
involve die logical difficulty diat I 
have been urging None die less is it 
fundamentally opposed to Common 
Sense, since the very no tion of sub- 
jecti ve rightness or goodness of w ll 
imph ^ an obiective standar d, winch 
dire^ us to seek, but does not 
profess to supply It would be at 
palpable and violent paradox to set! 
before the ngh t-seekmg mmd no en d I 
^^6 gt this nglit-seejang itse lf, and to/ 
affirm this to be the sole Ultimate 
Good, denying that any effects or 
vohhon can be m themselves 
good, except the subjective rightness 
cf future vohtions, whether of self 
of others /it is true that no rule 
can be recognised, by any reasonable 
individual, as more audiontative than 
^0 rule of domg what he judges to 
^ nght, for, m dehberating with a 
View to my own immediate action, I 


cannot distinguish between doing what 
is objectively nght, and rcnbsmg my 
own subjective conception of nght- 
ncss But wo are eonfanu allv foroed to 
make the distinction as regards the 
actio ns of others and to ludge t hat 
conduct may bo objecti vely wro ng 
though subie ctivcly ng ht. and we con- 
linually judge conduct to be objec- 
tively \vrong because it tends to cause 
pam and loss of happiness to others, - 
apart from any effect on the subjec- 
tive nghtness of their volitions It is , 
as so judging that ^ve commonly recog- 
nise the mischief and danger of 
fa naticism ;— meaning by a fanatic a 
man who resolutely and unswervmgly 
cames out his o^vn conception of 
nghtness, when it is a plainly mistaken 
concepbon. 

The same result may be reached 
even without supposing so palpable a 
divorce between subjecbvc and ob- 
jccbve nghtness of vohbon as is un- 
phed in tiie nohon of fanatacism /As 
I have already pomted out, »» “though 
the "dictates of Reason** are always 
to be obeyed, it does not follow that 
"die dictabon of Reason —the pre- 
dominance of consci ously moral ove r 
non-mor al mofaves— is to be promote d 
without limits ; and indeed Common 
Sense appears to hold that some thmgs 
are likely to be better done, if ^ey 
are do ne from other motaves dm 
consciou? Qbedience^to nracheal Rea - 
son or Conscience ^tbus becomes a 
pracbcal quesbon now far the dicta- 
tion of Reason, die predommance of 
moral choice and moral effort in 
human life, is a result to be aimed at, 
and the admission of dus quesbon 
implies that conscious n^tness of 
vohbon 15 not the sole ultimate good. 
On the whole, then, we may condude 
tiiat neither (1) subjeefave nghtness 
or goodness of vohbon, as distmct 
from objecbve, nor (2) virtuous char- 
ts Chap XI, IS, see also chap zu, 

IS. 
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acter, except as manifested or realised 
m virtuous conduct, can be regarded 
as constituting Ultunate Good while, 
agam, we are precluded from identify- 
mg Ultimate Good witli vartuous con- 
duct, because our conceptions of \irtu- 
OU5 conduct, under the different heads 
or aspects denoted bv the names of 
die particular virtues, have been found 
to presuppose the pnor detemunahon 
of the nohon of Good-diat Good 
which virtuous conduct is conceded 
as produemg or promoting or nghtly 
distributing 

And what has been said of Virtue, 
seems to me still more manifestly true 
of the otlier tal^nte, gi^ and grace s 
which make up di e common notion of 
hum an escellence or P erfeebon Ifaw- 
ever immediately the” excellent quality 
of such gifts and skills may be recog- 
nised and admired, reflection shows 
that they are only valuable on account 
of the good or desunble conscious Ufe 
m whidi diev are or ^viD be actuahsed, 
or which wU be somehow promoted 
by their exercise 

§3 Shall w’e then say diat Ultimate 
Good IS Good or Desirable conscious 
or senhent lafe— of whic h Virtu fm'g 
iicbon 13 one element; but not die 
sole conshtuentr 'TEs seems mTiar- 
mony with Common Sense, and the 
fret that particular virtues and talents 
and gifts are largely valued as means 
to ultenor good does not necessarily 
prevent us from regarding their ex- 
ercise as also an element of Ultimate 
Good just as the .fact that phvsim] 
action , Dut nfaon, and re pose, duly 
propoibonedmid combined, are means 
to the mamtenanee of our animal life, 
does not prevent us from regardmg 
them as indispensable elements of 
such life Shll it seems difiBcult to 
conceive any land of actiwty or process 
as both me^ and end, from precisely 
the same pomt of view and in respect 
of precisely the same quality and 
m both the cases above mentioned it 


IS, I dunk, easy to distinguish tiic 
aspect m wluch die acbvihcs or 
processes m question arc to be re- 
garded as means from that in wluch 
they arc to he regarded as m them- 
selves good or desirable Let us cv 
amine this first in die case of the 
ph\ sical proce sses It is in their purely 
physical aspect, as complex processes 
of corporeal change, that diey are 
means to die maintenance of life but 
so long as wc confine our attention 
to dieir corporeal aspect,— regardmg 
them merely as complex movements of 
certam particles of organised matter, 
—it seems impossible to attribute to 
these movements, considered ui them- 
selves, either goodness or badness I 
cannot conceive it to be an ultimate 
end of rational action to secure that 
diese complex movements should be 
of one kind rather than another, or 
that they should be continued for a 
longer rather than a shorter penod 
if 0 certain qualify of human 
Lire IS that whicli is ulbmatel v desi r- 
abje^ it must belon g Lif e 

regar ded on its psjThical side, or, 
brie fly" Consciousness '** 

But again it is not oU hfe regarded 
on its psj'chical side W'hich we can 
judge to be ultimately desirable since 
psychical hfe as known to us includes 
pain as well as pleasure, and so far as 
it 15 painfril it IS noTdesu^ible I cannot 
dierefore accept a view of the xvellbe- 
mg or welfare of human beings— as of 
other hving things— whidi is suggested 
by current zoological conceptions and 
apparendy mamtained xvith more or 
less definiteness by influential wnters, 
according to which, when wc attribute 
good ness or badness to the manner of 
e^tence oF any living organism, wc 
should be understood to attnbute to 
it a tendency either (1) to self- 
preservabon, or (2) to the preserva- 
bon of the cammunity or race to 
wmch^it belongs— so thoi what “Well- 
bemg adds to mere^Jbmng^ is just 
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promise of futuro bcinc /it appears 
to me tint this doclniu* needs only 
to k dislmctlj contcmphlcd in order 
to be rcicctfd. H all life ssorc as hlllc 
de>nnWc ps <ome porlmns of it haw 
been, in my ossn c\penVncc and in 
Ont (1 hehese) of all or most men. 
I should puko all tendenev lo the 
prc'on.Mion of il lo he nnmitigatcdh 
bad Actnallj, no doubt as we pen* 
erally hold that human life, even as 
now Incd, Ins on the n serapo^ a 
balanc e of lnnnnie <s. sac regard what 
IS presora .ati\ c of. l if o^as ncne rallv 
goo^and whal is destructnc of life 
os Ijail: and I quite admit lli it a most 
fundament, ally important part of the 
function of mnulily consists i.i main- 
taining such habits and sentiments as 
are necessary' to llio continued c\isl- 
ence, in full numbers, of a socielv 
of human beings under their actual 
wnditions of life But this js not 
bscause the mere existence of human 
organisms, c\ cn if prolonged to et em- 
dy, appCiirs to me in any wav ^csir- 
*ible, u IS only a'^suhned to lie so be- 
cause it is supposed to be accompanied 
by Consciousness on llio wliolc de- 
sirable, it IS therefo re tins Dcsinabj c 
Cons ciousness which we must regard 
Its ulti mate i^opg 

In the same xvay, so far as we )udgc 
virt uous activity tn bo a nart of UH i- 
ma tc Gdd^i t is. l^onceivo. because 
toe consciousness attending it is 
judged to be in itself desirable for 
^e Virtuous agent though at the 
same lime this consideration does not 
adequately represent the importance 
of \hrtuc to huincii wellbeing, since 
'Vo have to consider its value as a 
^eans as well as its value as an end 
We may make the distinction clearer 
y considering wbcQier Virtuous life 
wpuld remain on the whole good for 
, Virtuous ag^t, if we suppose it 
°^bine d y/itb extreme nam The 
®/™^^tive answer to this question was 
wongly supported m Greek philo- 


sophical discussion but it is a paradox 
fwm which a modem llunkcr would 
recoil, he would hardly venture to 
assert that the porlion of bfe spen t 
by n martyr in tort ures was~in its elf 
desirablc .-lliougli it might be his duty 
lo suffer tlic pam with a view to the 
good of others, and even his interest 
lo suffer It willi a view to lus own 
uUimnlc happiness 

§ d If then Ultimate Good can only 
he conccixc d as Dcsirablo Consciou s- 
ncsSj — including" the Consemusness of 
\irluc as a p.arl but only as a part, 
—arc we lo identify this notion svith 
Ilanmncss or Pleasure, and say wath 
the U tiblrmans that C^eral uoodj s 
General Ilappines s? Tlany would at 
this point of thc^iscussion regard this 
conclusion as inevitable lo say that 
all oilier things c.illed good are only 
rocar to Ihc end of matang conscious 
life belter or more desirable, seems 
lo llicm tiic same as saymg that they 
arc means to the end of happiness 
But very important dishncfaons re- 
main to be considered According to 
the vicxv taken in a previous chapter, 
in affirming Ulhmate Good to beHap - 
nmess or Pleasure, we impl y (1) that 
notliing is desuable except desirable 
feelings, and (2) that die desirability 
of each feeling is only directly cog- 
nisable by the sentient individual at 
the time of feelmg it, and that there- 
fore this particular judgment of tho 
sentient mdmdual must be taken as 
fmal on the question how far each 
element of feeling has the quality of 
Ulfamate Good Now no one, I con- 
ceive, would estimate m any other way 

Book u , chap u 

<0 Final, diat is. so far as tho qi^hty of 
tho present feelmg fs concerned I have 
pointed out tlwt so for as any estimate of 
tho desirability or.pleasantn^s of a_ feel- 
ing involves comparison wlh feelings only 
represented m idea, it is liable to be er- 
roneous through imperfectiohs m ,the rep- 
resentation^ 
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the desirability of feeling considered 
merely as {eelmg but it maybe urged 
that our consci ous emenenco mclud ^ 
besides Feelmgs. Cofflitions and Vob- 
bons, ancTdiat the desirability of these 
must be taken mto account, and is not 
to be estimated by the standard above 
stated I dunk, however, that when 
we reflect on a cogmbon as a transient 
fact of an mdividuars psychical ex- 
perience, -distinguishmg It on the one 
hand from the feeling that normally 
accompames it, and on die other hand 
from that relation of the kno^vmg 
ramd to tlio object knoum which is 
implied in the term "true” oi "valid 
cogmhon,” it is seen to be an de- 
ment of consciousness qmte neutral m 
respect of desuubility and the same 
may be said of Volitions, when we 
abstract from their concomitant feel- 
ings, and tlieir relation to an objec- 
tive norm or ideal, as. well as hmn 
all their consequences /It is no doubt 
true that in ordinary thought certara 
states of consciousness-such as Cog- 
nition of T^th , Contem platio n of 
Benuty^^VoEHon to realise F reedom 
or ^rtue-are somefames~judged to 
be preferable on other grounds than 
theu" pleasantness but the general ex- 
planation of this seems to be (ns was 
suggested m Book u , chap u , $ 2) 
that what m such cases v/e really pre- 
fer is not die present consciousness 
itself, but either effects on future con- 
sciousness more or less distmctly fore- 
seen, or else somethmg m the objec- 
tive relaboDS of the conscious bom^ 
not stnedy mduded in his present con- 
sciousness 

The second of tbese alternatives 
may perhaps be made dearer by some 
illustrations A man may prefer the 
mental state of apprehendmg truth to 

The term “cogmhon” without quah- 
ficahon more often anphes whit u signi- 
fied by "true” or "valid” but for the 
present purpose it is necessary to climi- 
nnto Bus implication 


the state of holf-rdionco on generally 
accredited fichems,^^ ^yhjio recognising 
that the former state may bo more 
painful than the latter, and inde- 
pendently of any effect which he 
expects either state to have upon his 
subsequent consciousness. Here, on 
my view, the real o bject of pref erence 
IS not ttio consciousness of kno\vmg 
tmdi, considered merely as consaous- 
ness,-tlic element of pleasure or sahs- 
hidion m this bemg more than out- 
weighed by die concomitant pam,— 
but die relabon between die mmd and 
somethmg else, which, as the very 
nohon of “huth” impbes, is whatever 
it is indepcndcndy of our cogmbon of 
It, and vduch I dicrefore call ohjeebve 
Tins may become more dear if ive 
imagme ourselves learmng afterwards 
diat what wc took for truth is not 
rcaBy such for in dns case ive should 
ceitamly feci that our preference had 
been mistaken, whereas jf our choice 
had really been between two dements 
of transient consciousness, its reason- 
ableness could not be affected by any 
subsequent discovery. 

Similarly, a man may prebr free- 
dom and penury to a life of luxurious 
servitude, not because the pleasant 
consciousness of bemg ftee outwei^ 
m prospect all the comforts and 
secunhes that tho odier life ivould 
afford, but because he has a pre- 
dommant aversion to that relabon be- 
tween his ivill and the will of another 
which we call slavery or, again, a 
philosopher may choose what he con- 
ceives os "mner freedom”—the con- 
sistent self-dclcnninahoa of die will— 
mther than tho grabficabons of ap- 
pebte, diough recogmsmg diat the 
latter are more desirable, considered 
merely ns transient feelmgs In either 
cose, he wiU he led to regard his 
preference as mistaken, if he be after- 

■•-Cf W E H Ledty’s Histoiy of 
avropean Morak, pp 52 sogq 
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wads persuntied tlinl his conception 
of Freedom or sclf*delcnnuwtion was 
jllu«or>, llinl ^\c nre all slaves of cir- 
cumslancc?. destiny, clc. 

So ng.im. the preference of con- 
tormily to Virtue, or conlpmplaUon of 
Beauty, to tv slate of cousciousucss 
recognised as more pleasant seems to 
depend on a belief tbit one's con- 
vcplion of Virtue or Beauty corre* 
spond to an ideal to some c\tcnl ob- 
lccU\c and \*nlid for all minds Apart 
from anv consideration of future con* 
sequences, we should gcncmllv agree 
lint a man who sacrificed Inmiin ess 
to an erroneous conception of Virt ue 
or Beauty made a luistakon cbmcc. 

Still, It may be said that tins is 
merely a question of definition, that 
we may tihc "conscious life” in a wide 
sense, so os to include the objective 
relations of the conscious being im- 
plied m our notions of Virtue, Truth, 
Beauty, Freedom; nnd llial from tins 
point of view we may regard cognition 
of Truth, contemplation of Beauty, 
Free or Virhious nclioii, ns m some 
measure prcfcrablo nltcmabvcs to 
Pleasure or Happiness-even though 
'VC admit Uiat Happiness must be in- 
cluded ns a part of Ultimate Good In 
this case the principle of Rational 
Benevolence, which was slated m the 
last chapter as an indubitable inluihon 
of the practical Reason, would not 
irect us to the pursuit of universal 
happiness alone, but of these "ideal 
goods” as well, as ends ulhmately de- 
sirable for manidnd generally. 

§ 5. I think, however, that tins view 
mght not to commend itself to the 
sober judgment of reflective persons, 
hj order to show this, I’ must ask 
Iho reader to use the same twofold 
procedure that I before requested him 
^ employ In considcnng fte absolute 
^d independent vahdity of common 
moral precepts A appeal firstly to his, 
mtuitive judgment after due considera-’ 
bon of tiic question when fairly placed' 


before it and secondly to a compre- 
licnsivc comparison of tlie ordinary 
judgments of mankind. As regards the 
first argument, to me at least it seems 
clear after reflection that these ob- 
jeeUve relations of the conscious sub- 
ject, when distinguished from the con- 
sciousness accompanying and resulting 
fiom llicm, arc not ultimately and 
intnnsicnllv desirable, any more than 
material or other objects are, when 
considered apart from any relabon to 
conscious cvistencc. Admitting that 
we liavc actual (a.pcricnce of such 
incfcrenccs as have just been de- 
senbed, of which the ultimate object 
is something that is not merely con- 
sciousness it still seems to me that 
when (to use Butler's plirase) we 
"sit down m a cool hour,” we can 
only justify to ourselves the impor- 
tance that we attach to any of these 
objects by considermg its conduave- 
ncss, in one way or another, to the 
happiness of sentient beings 
The second argument, that refers to 
the common sense of mankmd, ob- 
viously cannot be made completely 
«)gent, Since, as obove stated, ,5^ral 
cultivated persons do habitually judge 
that knowledge, art, etc —not to“ speak 
of Virtue— arc ends independently^ of 
the pleasure derived from them. /But 
we may urge not only that all these 
elements of "ideal good” ore produc- 
tive of pleasure in vanous ways; hut 
also diat they seem to obtain the com- 
mendation of Common Sense, rou^y 
speaking, m proportion to die degree 
of this productiveness This seems 
obviously true of Brauty; and wiD 
hardy be denied 'm respect of any 
land of social ideal; it is paradosicd 
to maintain diat any degree of Free- 
dom, or any form of social order, 
would still bo commonly regarded as 
desirable even if we were certain that 
it had no tendency to promote the 
general happmess The case of ^owl- 
edge is rather more com^ex, T)ut 
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certainly Common Sense is most im- 
pressed with the value of knowledge, 
when its “fruitfulness” has been dem- 
onstrated It IS, however, aware that 
expenence has frequently sho^vn how 
knowledge, long fruitless, may become 
une\pectedly fruitful, and how light 
may be shed on one part of the field 
of knowledge from another apparently 
remote and even if any particular 
branch of scientific pursuit could be 
shown to be devoid of even this m- 
direct ubhty, it would sbll deserve 
some respect on ubhtanan grounds, 
both as frimishing to the inquirer 
the refined and innocent pleasures of 
cunosity, and because the intellectual 
disposibon which it exhibits and sus- 
tains IS likely on the whole to produce 
fruitful knowledge Sbll in cases ap- 
praximatmg to this last, Common 
Sense is somewhat disposed to com- 
plain of the inisdirechon of valuable 
effort, so that the meed of honour com- 
monly paid to Science seems to be 
graduated, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, by a tolerably exact uhhtanan 
scale Cwtainly tlie moment the 
legitimacy of any branch of saenhfic 
inquiry is senously disputed, as in 
the recent case of vivisecbon, Ae 
controversy on both sides is generally 
conducted on on avowedly ubhhanan 
basis 

The case qf^irtue requnes special 
considerabon since die encourage- 
mMt in each other of virtuous im- 
pulses ^d disposibons is a mam aim 
of men s ordmary moral discourse, so 
ttat even to raise the quesbon whether 
this encouragement can go too far has 
a paradoncal air Sbll, our experi- 
ence includes rare and excephonal 
ewes in which the concentrabon of 
effort on the culbvabon of vutue has 
seemed to have Effects advene to 
general happmess, through being m- 
tensified to the point of. moral fanabc- 
ism, and so mvolving a neglect 'of 
other cpndibpns of happiness If, then 


we admit as actual or possible such 
“mfebcific” effects of the cultivabon 
of Virtue, I thnk we shall also gen- 
erally admit that, m the case sup- 
posed, conducivcncss to general happi- 
ness should be the entenon for de- 
cidmg how far tlic culbvabon of Vir- 
tue should bo earned 

At the same tune it must be allowed 
that we find in Common Sense an 
aversion to admit Happiness (when 
cx'plamed to mean a sum of pleasures) 
to be die sole ulbmatc end and stand- 
ard of ngbt conduct But this, I dunk, 
can be fully accounted for by the 
following considerabons 

I Tlie term Pleasure, is not com- 
monly used so as to mclude clearly, all 
kinds of consciousness which we desire 
to retain or reproduce m ordinarj' 
usage it suggests too prominently the 
coarser and commoner lands of such 
feebngs, and it is difficult even for 
those who are trjing to use it scienbf- 
ically to free their minds altogetlier 
from the associahons of ordinal) 
usage, and to mean by Pleasure only 
Desirable Consciousness or Feeling of 
wliatcver kind Again, our knowledge 
of human life conbnually suggests to 
us mstances of pleasures which \m 11 
inevitably ravolve as concomitant or 
consequent either a greater amount of 
pain, or a loss of more important 
pl e asures and we naturally shnnk 
from including even hypodiebcally in 
our concephon of ulbmate good these 
—in Bentham s phrase— "impure” pleas- 
ures, especially since we have, ir 
many cases, moral or cesthebc insbncta 
warning us against such pleasures 

H We have seen that many im- 
portant pleasures can only be felt on 
condibon of our experiencing desires 
for other dungs than pleasure. Thus 
the very acceptance of Pleasure as the 
ultimate end of conduct mvolves the 

^®Book 1 , chap IV , cf Book u , chap 
m 
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rracljcO mh ll.it n i? w\ to 

1>" mitic ihp wn'cio'w nul Iltnco. 
f\(ii jf Wi* aro coinaVrinr inrrrK thr 
poo i of mt' iuimin U 1 it « m alono, 
Qchu^nt! from tiur \»r\v nit i (Iccl*’ of 
hs c-«ntliici on piJirr^ --lill tlic tiIuc- 
incc of CtniiTono Snui* to rtj.inl 
Rs tiip »itlc tliinp ulinmltlv 
I t'ftnWe mi\ Iv cl h\ tlio c<m* 
'tdcntmn tint Inmnn Ivlti^ Icntl to 
•>" k’<i hippv if thin arr rtchmicly 
wcupjfd \nth thr dr^no of juroinl 
nippmr^? (o'? \\ <hnv n) 

"c ^Inll mi*:? tiie lalinhh* ]>lriMire^ 
''hicli aU«»l tin* f\rrct«:i‘ of the 
'>*nc\Qlcnt .'‘ITooiitms if \\c tla not 
*^enpnw Kcmiinolv <h*jint< reeled Im» 
pyljK Id ptocurp inppmo'.s for others 
('Miich nre, jn fid, implied in the 
HRlfan of'IxmeNnlent nffetlions'*). 

Ifl Ihil aciin, 1 hold, as mjw et- 
^ jn the prccidinK chapter, 
'Wt aisintcfcsled iKnesnlenec is not 
onl) thus peneralK in Inrmonv with 
f^honal Self-loNc, hut also in another 
'cnjc and independentlv Mlinnal: that 
Henson sho\’ s me that if mv happi- 
ness IS (Icsirahlo and a good, the equal 
wppincss of anv other person must 
® equally desirable Now, when flap- 
P'oess IS spoken of ns the sole ultimate 
Snod of man, the idea most commonly 
*8gcstcd IS that cncli individual is to 
seek Ids own happiness at the c\*pcnsc 
necessaiy) or, at any rale, to the 
j fhal of others* and this 
J^olh our sympathetic and our 
lonal regard for others’ happiness 
. 1 rather the end of Egoistic 
r” ®^UnivcrsahsUe Hedonism, to 
ich Common Sense feels on aver- 
•w And certainly one's mdividual 
appinws IS, in many respects, an 
“nsatisfactoiy mark for one’s supremo 
, ’ from any direct collision 
L exclusive pursuit of it 

rational or sym- 
P tnehc Benevolence It docs not 
charactcnshcs which, as 
otio says, we “divine” to belong 


to bhiniatc Good being (so far, at 
hist, as it cm be empirically fore- 
st rn) so narrow .ind limited, of such 
iifccss.inlv brief duration, and so shift- 
ing and inseairc while it lasts But 
Universal Happiness, desirable con- 
sciousness or feeling for Uic innumer- 
able muUitude of sentient beings, 
l>rcsci)t and to come, seems an End 
ihal satisfies our imagination by its 
x.istmss, and sustains our resolution 
b\ its comparalive sccunty. 

It mnv, liowcver, he said that if wo 
require the indixidual to sacnPice his 
own happiness to the greater happi- 
ness of otlicrs on the ground that it is 
reasonable to do so, we really assign 
to the individual a different ulhmate 
end from that W’bich we lay down as 
the itlUmatc Good of the universe of 
sentient beings since we direct him 
to take, as ultimate, Happiness for the 
Unnerse, but Conformity to Reason 
for himself 1 admit the substanbal 
(nitli of Ibis st.ilcmcnt, though I 
should avoid the language as tending 
to obscure the distinction before ex- 
plained behveen “obeying tho die- 
tales” and "prompting the dictation” 
of reason But granting tho alleged 
difference, I do not sec that it con- 
stitutes an argument agamst the view 
here maintained, since die individual 
js essentially and fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the larger whole— the uni- 
verse of senbent bemgs-of which he 
IS conscious of being a part, just be- 
cause he has a known relabon to 
sraular parts of the same whole, while 
die whole itself has no such relabon 
1 accordingly see no mconsistency in 
holding that while it ioould be reason- 
able for tho aggregate of senbent 
bem^, if it could act collectively, to 
aim at its own happiness only as an 
ultunate end,— and would be reason- 
able for any individual to do the same, 
if he were the only senbent bemg in 
die universe,— it may yet be actually 
reasonable for an mdividual to sacn- 
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fice his om Good or happiness for flic 
greater happiness of others ** 

At the same time I admit that, m 
the earlier age of ediical thought 
which Greek philosophy represents, 
men sometimes judged an act to be 
"good” jor the agent, even while 
recognising that its consequence 
would be on the whole painful to 
him,-as (e g ) a heroic exchange of 
a life full of happiness for a pamful 
death at the call of duty I attnbute 
this portly to a confusion of tliought 
between what it is reasonable for on 
individual to desire, when he con- 
siders his oivn existence alone, and 
what he must recognise as reasonably 
to be desired, when he takes the pomt 
f of view of a larger whole partly, 

I again, to a faidi deeply rooted m Ibe 
moral consaousness of mankmd, that 
there cannot be really and ultunat^ 
any conflict between the tivo lands of 
'reasonablenesses But when ‘‘Reason- 
able Self-love" has been clearly dis- 
tinguished hum Consaenco, as it is 
by Butler and his followers, ue find 
Jt IS naturally understood to mean 
desire for oae*s o^vn Happiness ^ 
that m fact the interpretation of "one’s 
own good,” which was almost pecobor 
in onaent thought to the Gj'renoio and 
Epicurean heresies, is adopted 
some of the most orthodox of modem 
moralists Indeed it often does not 

I ought at die same tune to say dial 
I hold it no less reasonable for an in- 
dividual to take his own happiness as his 
ulbmate end This "DuaLsm oE 4c Prac- 
tical Reason” will be further discussed m 
the concluding chapter of the treahse 
■*3 We may lUuslrnle tins double cv 
planalion by a reference to some oFHoto’s 
Dialogues, such as die Gorgiof, where the 
ethical argument has a singularly mix^ 
effect on the mmd Portly, it seems to us 
more or less dexterous sophistry, playing 
on p confusion of thought latent m 4o 
common notion of good portly, e noble 
and slimng expression of a profound 
moral faith 


seem to have occurred to diesc lattei 
that this nobon can have any other 
mterpretabon If, then, when any 
one hypothetically concentrates Ins 
attenbon on himself, Good is naturally 
and almost inevitably conceived to 
be Pleasure, we may reasonably con- 
dude that the Good of any number of 
similar beings, whatever them mutual 
relabons may be, cannot bo essentially 
different m quahty 

IV. But lasdy, from the imivejsal 
pomt of view no less than from that of 
the individual, it seems true thatj^ap- 
piness IS likely to he better a^ned 
if the extent to which we set ourselves 
consciously to aim at it be carefully 
restricted And this not only because 
action IS likely to be more ^cctive if 
our effort fs temporarily concentrated 
on the realisation of more lunited ends 
-thou^ this is no doubt an important 
reason -but also because the finest 
development of happy hfe for_each 
mdividual seems to require ^?/,he 
should have other external objects of 
interest besides the happiness of otlier 
conscious bemgs And thus wo may 
conclude that toe pursuit of the ideal 
objects before mentioned, Virtue, 
Truto, Freedom, Beauty, etc , fof their 
own sahes, is indirecfly and second- 
arily, toough not pnmanly and ab- 
solutely, rational, on account not only 
of toe happmess that xwH result from 
their attainment, but also of that 
which spnngs from toeir disinterested 
pursuit /^Vhilo yet if we ask for a final 
criterion of toe comparative wilue of 
toe different objects of men’s enthusi- 
astic pursuit, and of the liTviih; within 
which each may legitimately engross 
the attention of mankind, we shall 
none the less conceive it to depend 
upon toe degree m which toey re- 
spectively conduce to Happmess 

If, however, this view be rejected, 

^®Cf D Stewarl^s P}i'losophj of 
Active andMoral Powers, “Booi. u ,chflp i 
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it remains to consider whether we can 
frame any other coherent account of 
Ultimate Good If we are not to sys- 
tematise human activities by taking 
Umversal Happiness as their common 
end, on what oAer principles are we to 
systematisethem^it should be observed 
that these pnnciples must not only 
enable us to compare among them- 
selves die values of the different non- 
Hedonisbc ends which we have been 
considenng, but must also provide a 
common standard for comparing these 
values with that of Happmess, unless 
we are prepared to adopt the para- 
doxical position of rejecting happiness 
as absolutely valueless For we have 
a practical need of determming not 
only whether we should pursue Truth 
rather dian Beauty, or Freedom or 
some ideal consbtution of society 
rather than either, or perhaps desert 
all of diese for the life of worship and 
religious contemplabon, hut also how 
far we should foUow any of these lines 
of endeavour, when we foresee among 
Its consequences the pains of human 
or other senbent b’emgs, or even the 
lews of pleasures that might otherwise 
have been enjoyed by them 

I have failed to find—and am unable 

*^The controversy on vivisecbon, to 
which I referred just now, affords a good 
illustrabon of the need that I am pointmg 
out I do not observe that anyone m 
^ controversy has ventured on the para- 
dox that the pain of senbent bemgs is 
not per se to be avoided. 


to construct— any systemabc answer to 
this question that appears to me de- 
serving of senous considerabon. and 
hence I am finally led to the condu- 
smn (which at the close of the last 
clmpter seemed to be premature) that 
the Intuibonal method rigorously ap- 
plied yields as its final result the 
doctrme of pure Universahsbc Hedon- 
ism,-*®— whi^ it 15 convement to de- 
note by the smgle word, Utiktanamsm. 

■481 have before nobced (Book u, 
chap m ) the metaphysical ohjeebon 
taken by certam writers to die view that 
Happiness is Ultimate Good, on the 
ground that Happmess (=sum of pleas- 
ures) can only be realized m successive 
parts, whereas a “Chief Good" must be 
“something of which some bemg can be 
conceived m possession” — somethmg, that 
is, whidi he can have all at once On 
considenng this ohjeebon it seemed to 
me in so far as it is even plausible, 
Its plausibihty depends on the exact form 
of the nobon "a Chief Good” (or "Sum- 
mum Bonum"), which is perhaps map- 
propnate as apphed to Happmess I have 
di^efore in chapter used the nobon 
of ‘'Ultimate Good" as I can see no 
shadow of reason for afBrmmg diat that 
which IS Good or Desirable per se, and 
sot as a means to some further end, must 
necessarily be capable of being possessed 
all at once I can understand that a man 
may aspire after a Good of this latter 
land but so long as Time is a necessary 
form of human existence, it can hardly be 
surprising that human good should be 
subject to the condibon of being realised 
m successive parts 
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GOODNESS AS A UNIQUE 
INDEFINABLE QUALITY^ 

5 (The) quesbou, how ’good’ is to 
be defined, is the most fundamental 
quesfaon m all Ethics That which is 
meant by ‘good’ is, m fact, e.\cept its 
converse Tiad,’ the only simple object 
of thought wluch IS pecubar to Etlucs 
Its defimbon is, dierefore, the most 
essenbal pomt m the d^mbon of 
Ethics, and moreover a mistake with 
regard to it entails a far larger num- 
ber of erroneous ethical judgments 
than any other Unless this first ques- 
bon be fully understood, and its true 
answer dearly recognised, the rest of 
Ethics IS as good as usel^s from the 

iRepnnted with the permission of 
Cambndge Umversity Press, from Prtn- 
apia Ethica, 1903, Chapter I, pp 5-21 


point of view of systemabc knowl- 
edge 

6 TOat, tlien, is good? How is 
good to be defined? Now, it may be 
bought that this is a verbal quesbon» 
A defimbon does mdeed often mean 
the evpressmg of one word’s meaning 
m other words But tins is not the 
sort of defimbon I am askmg for 
Such a defimbon con never be of 
ultimate importance m any study ex- 
cept lexicography If I wanted that 
kmd of "defimbon I should have to 
TOnsider m the first place how people 
generally used the word ‘good’, but 
my busmess is not >vith its proper 
usage, as established by custom I 
should, mdeed, be foohsh, if I tried 
to use It for somethmg which it did 
not usually denote if, for mstance, 
I were to announce tiiat, whenever 
I used the word ‘good,’ I must be 
458 
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Understood to be thinking of that 
object which is usually denoted by 
the word ‘table* I shall, tlierefore, 
use the word m sense in which 1 
think it IS ordmanly used, but at the 
same bme I am not anxious to discuss 
whether I am nght in thmking that 
it IS so used My business is solely 
Mith that object or idea, which I hold, 
nghtly or wrongly, tfiat the word is 
generally used to stand for. What I 
want to discover is the nature of that 
object or idea, and about this I am 
wtremely anaous to amve at an agree- 
ment 

But, if we understand the question 
*u this sense, my answer to it may 
seem a very disappointing one If I 
am asked '^at is good^’ my answer 
IS that good IS good, and that is the 
wd of the matter Or if I am asked 
How IS good to be defined?* my 
^ver IS that it cannot be defined, 
and diat is all I have to say about it 
But disappomhng as these answers 
jnay appear, they are of the very 
^ importance To readers who ate 
fainihar with philosophic termmology, 
I can express their importance by say- 
diat they amount to this That 
propositions about the good are all of 
synthetic and never analytic, 
and that is plainly no trivial matter 
^d the same dung may be expressed 
^ore popularly, by saying that, if I 
^ then nobody can foist upon 
^ such an amom as that Pleasure is 
roe only good’ or iat ‘The good is 
roe desired’ on the pretence that this 
IS fte very meaning of the word * 

' Let us, then, consider this posz- 
on My pomt is that ‘good’ is a simple 
•^obon, just as yellow* is a simple 
oobon, that, just as you cannot, by 
manner of means, explain to any 
ooe who does not already know rt, 
v^t yellow IS, so you cannot explain 
jroat good is Defhutions of the kmd 
I Was askmg for, defimbons which 
esenbe the real nature of the object 


or notion denoted by a word, and 
which do not merely tell us what the 
word is used to mean, are only possible 
when die object or notion in question 
IS sometiung complex You can give 
a definition of a horse, because a horse 
has many different prop«±ies and 
qualities, all of which you can enumer- 
ate. But when you have enumerated 
thm all, when you have reduced a 
horse to his simplest terms, then you 
can no longer define diose terms 
They are simply somedung which you 
think of or perceive, and to any one 
who cannot think of or perceive them, 
you can never, by any definition, make 
their nature Imown It may perhaps 
be objected to this that we are able 
to describe to others, objects which 
they have never seen or thou^t of 
We can, for instance, make a man 
understand what a chimaera is, al- 
tiiougb he has never heard of one or 
seen one You can tell him that it is 
an with a lioness’s head and 

b^y, with a goat’s head growing 
from the middle of its back, and with 
a sualm in place of a tail But here 
die object wbch you are descnbmg 
IS a complex object, it is entirely com- 
posed of parts, with wbch vfe are 
all perfectly fanuhar-a snake, a goat, 
a honess, and we know, too, the man- 
ner m wbch those parts are to be put 
together, because we know what is 
meant by the middle of a honess’s 
bad^ and where her tail is wont to 
grow And so it is widi all objects, 
not previously known, wbcb we are 
able to define they are all complex, 
aD composed of parts wbch may 
themselves, in die first mstance, be 
capable of similar defimbon, but 
wbdi must m the end be reduabie 
to simplest parts, wbch can no longer 
be defined But yellow and good, we 
say, are not complex they are notions 
of that sunple kmd, out of wbch de- 
fimbons are composed and with wbch 
die poweri of further definmg ceases 
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8 "When we say, as Webster says, 
'The definition of horse is “A hoofed 
quadruped of the genus Equus, we 
may, m fact, mean three different 
thmgs (1) We mav mean merely 
'When I say ‘*horse," you are to under- 
stand that I am talking about a hoofed 
quadruped of the genus Equus ’ This 
might be called the arbitrar}' verbal 
definition and I do not mean that 
good IS indefinable in that sense (2) 
We mav mean, as Webster ought to 
mean T^'hen most English people 
say "horse,” they mean a hoofed 
quadruped of the genus Equus ’ This 
mav be called the verbal definition 
proper, and I do not say that good is 
mdefinable in this sense either, for it 
IS ceitamly possible to discover how 
people use a word otherwise, we 
could never have Imown that 'good’ 
mav be translated by 'gut' in German 
and by ‘bon’ m French But (3) we 
may, when we define horse, mean 
something much more important We 
may mean that a certain object, which 
we all of us know, is composed m a 
certain manner that it has four legs, 
a head, a heart, a hver, etc , etc , all 
of them arranged m definite relations 
to one another It is in this sense that 
I denv good to be definable I sav that 
it is not composed of any parts, wludi 
we can substitute for it m our mmds 
when we are thinking of it We mi^t 
think just as clearly and correcUy 
about a horse, if we thought of all its 
parts and their airangement instead of 
thinking of the whole we could, I 
say, thmk how a horse differed from a 
donkey just as well, just as truly, in 
this way, as now we do, only not so 
easilv, but there is nothing whatsoev r 
which we could so substitute for good, 
and that is what I mean, uhen l say 
that good IS indefinable 
9 But I am afraid I have still not 
removed the cbef difiBculty which may 
prevent acceptance of the proposition 
that good IS indefinable I do not 
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mean to say that the good, that which 
IS good, IS tlius indefinable, if I did 
thmk SO, I should not be wntmg on 
Ethics, for my mam object is to help 
towards discovcnng that definition 
It IS just because I think there will 
be less nsk of error in our search for 
a definition of 'the good,’ that I m 
now insisting that good is indefinable 
I must try to explain the difference 
between these two I suppose it may 
be granted that 'good* is an adjective^ 
Well ‘the good,’ ‘dial which is good, 
must therefoie be the substantive to 
which the adjective 'good will apply 
it must be the whole of that to which 
tlie adjective will apply, and the ad- 
jective must ohuiifs truly apply to it 
But if it IS that to which the adjective 
wnll opplv, it must be something dif- 
ferent from that adjective itself, and 
the whole of that something different, 
whatever it is, ^vllI be our defimtion of 
the good Now it mav be that this 
some^ng vnW have other adjectives, 
beside ‘good,’ that will apply to it It 
may be full of pleasure, for example, 
it may be mtelhgent and if these two 
adjectives are r^y port of its defini- 
tion, then it will certainly be true, 
that pleasure and mtelhgence are 
good And manv people appear to 
think that, if we sav Tleasure and m- 
telhgence are good,' or if xve say 'Only 
pleasure and intelligence are good, 
we ore defining ‘good * Well, I cannot 
denv that propositions of this nature 
mav sometimes be called defimtions, 
I do not know well enough bow the 
word IS generally used to decide upon 
ihis point I only ^vlsh it to be imder- 
stood that that is not what I mean 
when I sav there is no possible defi- 
nition of good, and that I shall not 
mean this if I use the word again I 
do most fully beheve that some true 
proposition of the fonn Tntelhgence 
IS good and mtelhgence alone is good* 
can be found, if none could be found, 
our defimtion of the good would be 
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impo^iWe. As it U. I bclicNc dir 
good to !>c tiffinahle; nnd \rt I 
$a\ that good is IndcRtnWe 

10. 'Good.* then, if we lonu h\* it 
tKit qunlitv wliicli wr a«(*rt to 1k*- 
longto 1 thing, wl^n wt* that the 
thine i< pood. U innpihle of niiv dr- 
fmUion, m thr mt«t imporl.mt <riwr 
of tint word Tlir most important 
«cnsc of 'di'nnUinn* is tint in which n 
dcflmtion statw wlnt nrc the parts 
whicli insariahlv conpo<e n certain 
whole and in this seme *nood' Ins no 
dclimtion hecame it n simple mid has 
no parts. It is one of these inimmcr- 
phle objects of thoiipht wliich arc 
thcim<l\(-s incapnlde nf definiltnn, lie* 
cause thc\ nrc the iillimate terms liv 
reference to which whatever is capa- 
ble of dennition must be defined Tliat 
there must be an indefinite inimlwr 
of such terms is obvious, on rofleclion, 
since wc c.innot define anything ex* 
oeplhy an analysis which, when ear- 
ned as far ns it will go, refers ns to 
somttlnng, wluch is simplj different 
from anything else, and which by that 
ultimate difference explains the pc- 
whanty of the whole which we nrc 
defining for cverv whole conl.ains 
some parts which arc common to other 
wholes also Tliore is, therefore, no 
intniKic difficulty m the contention 
that 'good’ denotes a simple and jn- 
dcfinahlc quality. There are many 
other instances of such qualities. 

Consider yellow, for example Wc 
may try to define it, by describing its 
physical equivalent, we may state 
^hat hind of Iight-vibrations must 
stimulate the normal eye, m order that 
we may perceive it But a moment's 
fcnechon is sufficient to shew that 
those Iight-vibrations are not them- 
selves what we mean by yellow They 
are not what wc perceive Indeed 
've should never have been able to dis- 
existence, unless we had 
tst been struck by Ae patent differ- 
onco of quahty between the different 


colours Tlic most we can be entitled 
to sa\ of (hose vibrations is that they 
are whal corresponds in space to the 
xcllovv which wc actually perceive 
Ycl a mistake of tins simple kind 
has commonly been made about 
'good ' It may be true that all things 
wliith arc good arc also something 
else just as It is true that all things 
which arc yellow produce a certain 
1 111(1 of vilir.ilinn m the light And it 
IS a fact, that Ethics aims at discov- 
ering what arc those other properties 
iH'Iongmg to all things which arc good. 
But far too manv plulosophcrs have 
thought that wdien they named those 
other properties they were actually de- 
fining good, that these properties, m 
fact, wure simplv not ‘other,* but ab- 
solutclv and cnlirclv the same with 
goodness Tins view I propose to call 
the 'naturahslic fallacy* and of it I 
shall now endeavour to dispose 
n Let us consider what it is such 
philosophers say And first it is to be 
noticed that they do not agree among 
llicmsclvcs They not only say tliat 
they are nght as to what good is, but 
they endeavour to prove that other 
people who say that it is something 
else, arc wrong One, for instance, 
will affirm that good is pleasure 
another, perhaps, that good is that 
which IS desired, and each of these 
will argue eagerly to prove that the 
oriier is wrong But how is that pos- 
sible? One of them says that good is 
nothmg but the object of desire, and 
at die same time tnes to prove that 
it IS not pleasure But from his first 
assertion, diat good just means the 
object of desire, one of two things 
must follow as regards his proof 
(1) He may be trying to prove that 
the object of desire is not pleasure. 
But, if diis be all, where is his Ethics? 
The position he is mamtaming is 
merely a psychological one Desire is 
something which occurs in our minds, 
and pleasure is something else which 
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so occurs, (ind our u’ould'hc clliical 
philosopher is merely holding that tlic 
latter is not the object of the former 
But what has that to do with the ques- 
tion in dispute? His opponent held the 
■ethical proposition that pleasure \\a^ 
the good, and although ho should 
prove a million tunes over the p*ncho- 
logical proposition tliat pleasure is not 
the object of desire, he is no nearer 
proiang his opponent to be wrong 
The position i^ hhe this One man 
says a triangle is a circle another rc- 
phes ‘A tnangle is a straight line, and 
I will prose to lou that I am nght 
for (tins IS the onlv argument) *a 
straight line is not a circle ' Tliat is 
quite true," the other mn\ rcpli , 1)111 
nevertheless a triangle is a circle, and 
you have said nothing whatcicr to 
prove the contrarj' \\liat is proved is 
that one of us is wrong, for we agree 
that a tnangle cannot be both a 
straight hne and a circle but which 
IS wrong, there can be no cartWv 
means of proving since vou define 
Wangle as straight line and I define 
It as ancle '-Well, that is one alter- 
native which anv naturalistic Ellucs 
has to face, if good is defined as some- 
thing else, it IS then impossible either 
to prove that anv other definition is 
or even to deny such definihon 
( 2 ) The other alternative will 
scarcely be more welcome It is tliat 
the discussion is after aU a verbal one 
WhM A says ‘Good means pleasant' 
and B says 'Good means desired/ they 
may merely ivish to assert that most 
people have used the word for what 
is pleasant and for what is desired 
respectively And this is quite an in- 
terestmg subject for discussion only 
It IS not a whit more an ethical discus- 
sion dian the last was Nor do I 
dunk that any exponent of naturalistic 
Ethics would be willmg to allow that 
this was all he meant They are all 
so anxious to persuade us that what 
they call the good is what we really 


ought to do ‘Do, pray, net ^o, hecame 
the word "good” is gcucrnlU used to 
denote action'; of this inluro* •such, 
on this MOW, would bo tlu' vubstauct* 
of their leaching Ami in lo far a*: 
ihf) tell u*; how wr ought to act, tin it 
teaching IS lulls rlhtt d, ai thev mom 
it lo he But how perfoctU alwurd k 
the reason thov would guo for it^ 
'You arc lo do tins, Iwpuim* most peo- 
ple use a certain word to denote con- 
duct <01011 ns this ‘ ‘lou are not lo say 
the thing which is not, lieeaiise most 
people call it Iving ' Tliat is an 'irgu- 
ment just ns goodl— Mv dear sirs, winl 
we want to know from you as ethical 
teachers, is not how people use a word, 
it IS not c\on, wlnt kind of actions 
Ihcv approsc, which the use of this 
ssord ‘good* ma> certninlv impK what 
we want lo know is simph’ whnl is 
good We ma\ indeed agree that what 
most people do think good, is actualls 
so, wo shall at all esenls 1)0 glad to 
k*now tbeir opinions nhoiil wb.it Is 
good, wo do mean what we sa\, we 
do not care whether thc\ call that 
tiling^ which thev mean liorsc' or 
'table’ or 'chair,' ‘gut’ or *bon’ or 
w'c want to know what it is that they 
so call ^^^)cn they s.iv Tlc,TSuro is 
good ' w’e cannot believe that they 
merely mean 'Pleasure is pleasure' and 
noUimg more than that 
12 Suppose a man says T am 
pleased , and suppose that is not a he 
or a mistake but the truth ^^^ell, if it 
is true, what docs that mean? It means 
ftat his mind, a certain definite mmd, 
distinguished by certain definite marks 
from all others, has at tlus moment a 
certain definite feeling called pleas- 
ure ‘Pleased' means nothing but hav- 
ing pleasure, and though w’C may be 
more pleased or less pleased, and even, 
we may admit for the present, liavo 
oiiotlier land of pleasure, }'et 
“ ^ RS It IS pleasure ive have, 

w'bether tliere be more or less of 
ih end whether it be of one kind or 
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another, what we Imve is one definite 
thing, absolutely indefinable, some 
one thing that is the same in all the 
various degrees and in all tlie vanous 
lands of it that there mav be We may 
be able to say liow it is related to 
other tilings that, for evamplc, it is 
m the mmd, that it causes desire, that 
we are conscious of it, etc., etc We 
can, I say, desenbe its relations to 
other things, but define it we can not 
And if anybody tned to define pleas- 
ure for us as being any other natural 
object, if anybody were to say, for 
instance, that pleasure means the sen- 
sation of red, and were to proceed to 
deduce from that that pleasure is a 
colour, we should be entitled to laugh 
at him and to distrust his future state- 
ments about pleasure Well, that 
ivould be tlie same fallacy which I 
have called the naturahstic fallacy 
That pleased’ does not mean Tiaving 
the sensation of red,’ or anything else 
whatever, does not prevent us from 
jmderstanding what it does mean It 
fr enough for us to know that 'pleased' 
does mean Tiavmg die sensation of 
pleasure/ and though pleasure is ab- 
solutely indefinable, though pleasure 
IS pleasure and nothmg else whatever, 
yet we feel no difiBculty in saying diat 
we are pleased The reason is, of 
OTurse, that when I say T am pleased/ 
1 do not mean that 1’ am the same 
as ^having pleasure ' And sim- 
narly no diflSculty need be found m 
my saymg that 'pleasure is good’ and 
yet not meaning that 'pleasure' is the 
same thmg as 'good/ diat pleasure 
means good, and that good means 
pleasure If I were to imagme that 
when I said T am pleased/ I meant 
® et I was exactly the same thing as 
pleased/ I should not indeed call 
^t a naturahstic fallacy, although it 
^ n j the same fallacy as I have 
^ed naturahstic with reference to 
The reason of this is obvious 
®nough When a man confuses two 


natural objects with one another, de- 
fining the one by the other, if for in- 
stance, he confuses himself, who is 
one natural object, with pleased' or 
with 'pleasure' which are others, then 
tliere is no reason to call the fallacy 
naturahstic But if he confuses 'good,' 
which 15 not in the same sense a nat- 
ural object, with any natural object 
whatever, ften there is a reason for 
calhng that a naturahstic fallacy, its 
being made with regard to ‘good* 
marks it as something quite specific, 
and this specific mistake deserves a 
name because it is so common As for 
the reasons why good is not to be 
considered a natural object, they may 
be reserved for discussion m another 
place But, for the present, it is suf- 
ficient to nobce this Even if it were 
a natural object, that would not alter 
the nature of the fallacy nor dimmish 
its importance one whit All that I 
have said about it would remam quite 
equally true only the name which I 
have called it would not be so appro- 
pnate as I think it is And I do not 
care about the name what I do care 
aiwut is the fallacy It does not mat- 
ter what we call it, provided we recog- 
nise it when we meet with it It is to 
be met with m almost every book on 
Etbes, and yet it is not recogmsed 
and tlmt IS why it is necessary to 
multiply illustrations of it, and conven- 
ient to give it a name It is a very 
simple fallacy mdeed When we say 
that an orange is yellow, we do not 
think our statement bmds us to hold 
that ‘orange’ means nothmg else than 
'yellow/ or that nothing can be yellow 
but an orange Supposmg the orange 
IS ako sweet! Does that bind us to 
say that 'sweet' is exactly the same 
fhmg as ‘yellow/ that ‘sweet’ must be 
defined as 'yellow? And ^pposing it 
be recognised that 'yellow’ just means 
'yellow’ and nothmg else whatever, 
does that make it any more difficult 
to hold that oranges are yellow? Most 
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certainly it does not on the contrary, 
it would be absolutely meaningless to 
say that oranges were yellow, unless 
yellow did in the end mean ]ust ‘yel- 
low' and nothing else whatever— unless 
it was absolutely indefinable We 
should not get any very clear notion 
about things, which are yello^v— we 
should not get very far \vith our 
science, if we were bound to hold that 
everything which was vellmv, meant 
e\actly the same thing as yellow We 
should find we had to hold that an 
orange was exactly the same thing as 
a stool, a piece of paper, a lemon, 
anvthmg yon like We could prove 
any number of absurdities, but should 
we be the nearer to the truth? Why, 
then, should it he different wiA 
*good’? MTiy, if good is good and m- 
definable, should I be held to deny 
that pleasure is good? Is there any 
difBcuIty in holdmg both to be true at 
once? On the contrary, there is no 
meamng in saying that pleasure is 
good, i^ess good is somedung differ- 
ent faom pleasure It is absolutely 
useless, so far os Ethics is concerned, 
to prove, as Mr Spencer tries to do, 
diat mcrease of pleasure comcides 
\Mth increase of life, unless good 
means something different faom either 
hfe or pleasure He might just as well 
try to prove that an orange is yellow 
by shewing that it always is wrapped 
up in paper 

13 In fact, if It IS not the case that 
'good* denotes something simple and 
indefinable, only two altemabves ore 
possible eidier it is a compleir, a given 
whole, about the correct analysis of 
w'hich there may be disagreement, or 
else it means nothing at and there 
15 no such subject as Ethics In gen- 
eral, hoivever, educal philosophers 
have attempted to define good, with- 
out recognising what such an attempt 
must mean 'fliey actually use argu- 
ments which mvolve one or both of 
die absurdities considered m § 11 
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Wc aie, therefore, justified in conclud- 
ing that the attempt to define good is 
chiefly due to want of clearness as 
to die possible nature of defimbon 
There are, in fact, only two senous al- 
lemahves to be considered, in order 
to establish the conclusion that *good" 
does denote a simple and mdefinable 
nobon It might possibly denote a 
complex, as horse* does, or it might 
have no meamng at all Neidier of 
diese possibilibes has, however, been 
dearly conceived and seriously mmn- 
toined, as such, by those who presume 
to de^e good, and bodi mav he dis- 
missed by a simple appeal to facts 
(1) 'rile hypothesis diat disagree- 
ment about the meamng of good is 
disagreement with regard to the cor- 
rect anal^'sis of a given whole, may 
be most plamly seen to be incorrect 
by considerabon of die fact diat, what- 
ever defimbon he offered, it may he 
always asked, with sigmficance, of 
die complex so defined, whether it is 
Itself good To take, for instance, one 
of the more plausible, because one of 
die more comphcated, of such pro- 
posed defimbons, it may easily be 
though^ at first sight, that to be good 
may mean to be that which we desire 
to desire Thus if we apply this defi- 
mbon to a parbculor instance and say 
'WTien we think that A is good, we 
are thinkmg that A is one of the 
thmgs which we desire to desure,* our 
proposibon may seem qmte plausible 
But, if we carry die invesbgabon fur- 
dier, and ask ourselves Ts it good to 
desire to desire AP* it is apparent, on a 
litde reflecbon, that this quesbon is 
itself as mtelligible, as the ongmal 
quesbon Is A goodF— diat we are, in 
fact, now asking for exacUy the same 
informabon about die desire to desire 
A, for which we formerly asked with 
regard to A itself But it is also ap- 
parent that the meamng of tins second 
question cannot be correcdy analysed 
into *Is the desire to desire A one of 
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the things which we desire to desire?’ 
we have not before our minds any* 
thing so compheated as die question 
*00 we desire to desire to desire to 
desire A?* Moreover any one can easily 
convince himself by mspection that the 
predicate of this proposition— good’— 
IS positively different from the notion 
of 'desiring to desire’ which enters into 
its subject. That we should desire to 
desire A is good’ is not merely eqmva* 
lent to That A should be good is good ’ 
It may indeed be true diat what we 
desire to desire is always also good, 
perhaps, even the converse may be 
true* but it is very doubtful whether 
this IS the case, and the mere fact that 
we understand very well what is 
meant by doubbng it, shews clearly 
that we have two different notions be- 
fore our minds. 

(2) And the same consideration is 
sufficient to dismiss the hypothesis 
that ‘good’ has no meaning whatso- 
ever It is very natural to make the 
mistake of supposmg that what is 
umversaliy true is of such a nature 
that its negation would be self-con- 
tradictory the importance which has 
been assigned to analytic propositions 
in the history of philosophy shews how 
easy such a rms^e is Md thus it is 
very easy to conclude that what seems 
to be a universal ethical pnnciple is 
in fact an identical proposibon, that, 
for eicainple, whatever is called 
‘good’ seems to be pleasant, the prop- 
osihoit'^leasure os die good’ does 
not assert a connection between two 
different notions, but involves only 
one, that of pleasure, which is easily 
recognised as a distinct entity But 
whoever will attentively consider with 
himself what is actu^y before his 
mmd when he asks the question ‘Is 
pleasure (or whatever it may be) after 
all good?’ can easily satisfy himself 
that he is not merely wondering 
whether pleasure is pleasant And if 
he will try this experiment with each 


suggested defimtion m succession, he 
may become expert enou^ to recog- 
nise that m every case he has before 
his imnd a unique object, with regard 
to the connection of which wth any 
odier object, a distinct question may 
be asked Every one does m fact im- 
derstand the question ‘Is this good?’ 
When he thinks of it, bis state of mind 
is different foom what it would be, 
were he asked ‘Is this pleasant, or 
desired, or approved?' It has a dis- 
tinct meaning for him, even though 
he may not recognise in what respect 
^ IS distinct Whenever he thinks of 
‘intimsic value,' or ‘intrinsic worth,* 
or says that a tWg ‘ou^t to exist,’ he 
has before his mmd the umque ob- 
ject— the umque property of things— 
which I mean by ‘good’ Everybody 
IS constantly aware of this notion, al- 
though he may never become aware 
at all that it is different from other 
notions of which he is also aware But, 
for correct ethical reasomng, it is ex- 
tremely important that be should be- 
come aware of this fact, and, as soon 
as the nature of the problem is clearly 
understood, there should be httle dif- 
ficulty m advancing so far m analysis 

14 ‘Good,’ then, is mdefinable, and 
yet, so far as I know, there is only one 
educal wnter, Prof Henry Sidgwick, 
who has clearly recognised and stated 
this fact We shall see, mdeed, how 
far many of the most reputed ethical 
systems fall short of drawing the con- 
clusions which follow foom such a re- 
cogmtion. At present I will only quote 
one mstance, which will serve to il- 
lustrate the meanmg and importance 
of this pnnciple that ‘good’ is mde- 
finable, or, as Fiof Sidgwick says, an 
‘unanalysable notion ’ It is an instance 
to which Prof Sidgwick himself re- 
fers m a note on the passage, m which 
he argues that ‘ought’ is unanalysable ® 

^Methods of Zthtes, Bk I, Chaptei 
lU, H2-3 
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‘Benfliam/ sa>^ Sidgwick, ‘explains 
that his fundamental pnnciple "states 
the greatest happmess of all those 
whose interest is in question as being 
the n^t and proper end of human 
action” ^ and yet Tus language m 
other passages of the same chapter 
would seem to imply' that he means 
by the word “right” “conducive to the 
general happmess” Prof SidgwicJc 
sees that, if you take these hvo state* 
ments together, you get the absurd 
result that ‘greatest happmess « the 
end of human action, which is con- 
ducive to die general happmess’, and 
so absurd does it seem to him to call 
dus result, os Bentham calls it, 'the 
fundamental pnnciple of a moral sys* 
tern/ that he suggests that Bentham 
cannot have meant it Yet Prof Sidg* 
ivick himself states elsewhere* that 
Psychological Hedonism is ^ot seldmn 
confounded with Egoistic ^donisra’, 
and that conJhsion, as we shall see, 
rests chiefly on that same fallacy, the 
naturalistic fallacj', which is implied 
m fientham's statements Prof Sidg- 
wicl admits therefore that this fallacy 
K sometiines committed, absurd as it 
is, and I am inclined to thmk that 
Bentham may really have been one of 
those who committed it Mdl 
cwtamly did commit It In any caw, 
whemer Bentham committed it or not, 
his doctrme, as above quoted wdl 
seive as a very good illustrabon of this 
fallacv, and of the importance of the 
mntrav pniposibon that good is m- 
deSnable 


Let ns consider this doctrme B 

tham seems to imply, so Prof Si 
mck savs, that the wotd nghf me 


r 

tins, bv Itself, need not nccessanij 
volve the nahirahshc fallacv For 
ivord nght is very commonly api 
pnated to acbons which lead to 
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attamment of what is good, which are 
regarded as means to ideal and not 
as ends-m-themselves This use of 
‘light,’ as denotmg what is good as a 
means, whether or not it be also good 
as an end, is indeed the use to which 
I shall confine the word Had Ben* 
tham been using 'nghY m tbs sense, 
It might be perfectly consistent for 
him to define nght as ‘conducive to 
die general happiness,’ provided onhj 
(and notice tbs proviso) he had al- 
ready proved, or laid doivn as an 
axiom, dint general happiness was fhe 
good, or (what is equivalent to das) 
that general happmess abne was good 
For m diat case he xvould have already 
defined the good as general happiness 
(a position perfectly consistent, as 
we have seen, wdi die contention that 
‘good’ IS mdefinable), and, smee n^t 
was to be defined as 'conducive to the 
cood,’ it would actually mean ‘con* 
oucive to general happmess ’ But tbs 
method of escape firom the charge of 
having committed, die naturalistic faV 
lacy been closed by Bentham him- 
self. For bs fundamental pnnciple is, 
we see, that die greatest happmess of 
all concerned is Ae right and proper 
end of human action He applies die 
wrd ‘n^t,’ therefore, to die end as 
sudi, not only to the means wbch are 
cimducive to jt, and, that being so, 
nght can no longer he defined as ‘con* 
ducive to the general happmess/ with- 
out involviDg the fallacy m quertion 
For now it is obvious that the defini- 
hon of nght as conducive to general 
happmess can be used by him in sup- 
port of the fundamental pnnciple diat 
genial happmess is the nght end, in- 
stead of bemg Itself denved from that 
pnnciple If n^t, by definition, 
rneans conducive to general happmess, 
then it IS obvious that general happi- 
ness IS the nght end It is not neces* 
rarj' now first to prove or assert dial 
pneral happmess is the n^t end, 
oerore nght is defined as conducive 
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to general happincss-a perfectly valid 
procedi-n-c, but on the contrary the 
deRniho right as conducive to gen- 
eral happiness proves general happi- 
ness to he the right end— a perfectly 
invalid procedure, since in this case 
the statement that 'general happiness 
IS the right end of human action* is 
not an cUiical principle at all, but 
either, as we has e seen, a proposibon 
about the meaning of words, or else 
a proposition about the nature of gen- 
eral happiness, not about its right- 
ness or goodness 

Now, I do not wish the importance 
I assign to this fallacy to be misun- 
derstood The discovery of it does 
not at all refute Bentham's contention 
that greatest happiness is the proper 
end of human achon, if that be un- 
derstood as an ethical proposition, as 
he undoubtedly intended it TTwit 
principle may be true all the same, we 
shall consider whether it is so m suc- 
ceeding chapters Bentham might 
have maintamed it, as Professor Sidg- 
wick does, even if the fallacy had been 
pointed out to him What I am raam- 
taimng is that the reasons which he 
actually gives for his ethical proposi- 
tion are fallacious ones, so far as they 
consist m a definition of right What 
I suggest IS that he did not perceive 
them to be fallacious, that, if he had 
done so, he would have been led to 
seek for other reasons in support of 
his Ufahtananism, and that, had he 
sought for other reasons, he might 
have found none which he thought 
to be sufficient In that case he 
would have changed his whole system 
most important consequence It 
IS undoubtedly also possible diat he 
would have thought other reasons to 
be sufficient, and m that case his ethi- 
cal system, m its mam results, would 
shll have stood But, even m this 
latter case, his use of the fallacy would 
he a senous ob)ection to him as an 
ethical philosopher For it is flie 
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business of Ethics, I must msist, not 
only to obtain true results, but also 
to find valid reasons for them 
direct object of Ethics is knowledge 
and not practice, and any one who 
uses the naturahsbc fallacy has cer- 
tainly not fulfilled this first object, 
however correct his practical pnnei- 
ples may be 

My objeebons to Naturalism are 
then, in the first place, that it offers 
no reason at all, far less any vahd 
reason, for any edncal principle what- 
ever, and m this it already fails to 
safasfy the requirements of Ethics, as 
a scienbfic study But in the second 
place 1 contend that, diough it gives 
a reason for no educal pnnciple, it is 
a cause of the acceptance of false prin- 
ciples— it deludes the mind into accep- 
ting ethical principles, which are 
false, and in this it is contrary to every 
aim of Ethics It is easy to see that ff 
we start with a defimbon of nght 
conduct as conduct conducive to gen- 
eral happmess, then, knowing that 
nght conduct is umversally conduct 
conducive to the good, we very easily 
amve at the result that the good is 
general happmess If, on the other 
hand, we once recognise that we must 
start our Ethics without a defimbon, 
we shall be much more apt to look 
about us, before we adopt any ethical 
principle whatever, and the more we 
look about us, the less Likely are we 
to adopt a false one It may be re- 
phed to this Yes, but we shall look 
about us just as much, before we set- 
tle on our defimbon, and are there- 
fore just as likely to be nght But I 
will try to shew that dus is not the 
case If we start wdi the convicbon 
diat a defimbon of good can be found, 
wc start wth the convicbon. that good 
can mean nothmg else than some one 
property of thmgs, and our only busi- 
ness will then be to discover what that 
property is But if we recognise that. 
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so far as the meanmg of good goes, 
anything whatever mav be good, we 
st^ with a much more open mind. 
Moreover, apart from die foct that, 
^^hen we think we have a definition, 
we cannot logically defend our ethical 
pnnciples in any way whatever, we 
shall also be much less apt to defend 
them well, e\en if lUogically For we 


shall start with the convicbcm that 
good must mean so and \ shall 
therefore he inclined 'n mis- 

understand our opponent’s arguments 
or to cut them short with the reply, 
’Tins IS not an open question the verv 
meaning of the word decides it, no 
one can think othenvise except 
through confusion’ 



H. A. Prichard (187} -m?) 


The extent of Pnchard's influence upon contemporary ethical intuitiomsm 
is not to be measured by the amount of his wntmgs In addition to the volume 
Kant’s Theory of Knowledge, Fnchaid’s only wntmgs published durmg his 
hfebme are sevei^ short essays that appeared m vanous journals. Nevertheless 
as teacher for many years at ^e University of Oxford and as writer of several in- 
cisive and challenging essays, he 1ms had a decisive influence m shaping the 
character of one type of ettocal mtmtionism, die mam insistence of which has 
been the ureducibdity of the nghtness of an act to the goodness of it, the 
agent, the consequences or anythmg else In addition to die essay repnnted 
here, the most important of Prichard’s wntings have been Duty and Interest, 
his maugural lecture (1928) as White’s Professor at Oxford, and a numbei 
of essays, some of which had not been published previously, in die posthumous 
volume Mord ObUgfOton. 


DOES MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
REST ON A MISTAKE?' 

Probably to most students of Moral 
Philosophy there comes a tune whra 
diey feel a vague sense of dissatisfac- 
tion with die whole subject And the 
sense of dissatisfaction tends to grow 
rather thgn to dimmish. It IS not so 
much that the positions, and sbll more 
the arguments, of particular thinkers 
seem uuconvmcmg, though this is 
tnie. It IS rather that the aim of the 
subject becomes mcreasmgly obscure. 
*'What,’’ it IS asked, "are we really 
going to leam by Moral Philosophy?” 
“What are books on Moral Philosophy 

^This essay, which appeared first m 
ittnd, N. S , Vol SI, 1912, and, subse- 
quently, in a posdiumously published 
hook of essays by Pnchard entitled Moral 
pbhgfltfon, Oxford, 1949, is reprinted 
here with the Idnd permission of Ac 
Editor of Mind, Professor G Ryle 


really trying to show; and when their 
aim IS dear, why are diey so uncon- 
vmcmg and arbficia]?” And agam 
"Why IS it so difficult to substitute any- 
tiung better?” Personally, I have been 
led by growmg dissatzsfadion of dus 
kmd to wonder whedier die reason 
may not be that the subject, at any 
rate as usually understood, consists 
in die attempt to answer an improper 
question And m this artide, I shall 
venture to contend that die existence 
of the whole subject, as usually un- 
derstood, rests on a mistake, and on a 
iritake parallel to tihat on which 
rests, as I think, the subject usuallv 
called the Theory of Knowledge 
If we reflect on our ONvn mental 
history or on the history of the sub- 
ject we feel no doubt about the na- 
ture of die demand which origmates 
die subject Any one who, stimulated 
by education, has come to fed the 
force of the vanous obligations m life. 
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at some hme or other comes to (eel 
the irksomeness of carr>»ing them out, 
and to recognise the sacniicc of inter- 
est involved, and, if thoughtful, he in- 
evitably puts to himself the question 
“Is there really a reason whv 1 should 
act in the ways m \\hicK hitherto I 
have thought I ought to net? May I 
not have been all the time under an 
illusion in so thmlang? Should not 1 
reallv he )ushfied in simply tr^'ing to 
have a good fame?” Yet, like Glnucon, 
feehng that somehow he ought after 
all to act in these ways, he asks for a 
proof that this feeling is justified In 
other words, he asks “Whij should I do 
these things?” and his and other peo- 
ple’s moral philosophising \s an at- 
tempt to supply the answer, f c to 
supply by a process of reflexion a 
proof of the truth of what he and they 
have pnor to reflexion believed im- 
mediately or xvithout proof This 
frame of mind seems to present a close 
parallel to the frame of mind which 
ongmates the Theory of Knowledge 
Just as the recognihon that the domg 
of our duty often vitally interferes 
with the satisfaction of our inchnahons 
leads us to wonder whether \ye reallv 
ought to do what we usuaUv call our 
duty, so the recognition that we and 
others are hable to mistakes in knowl- 
edge generally leads us, as it did Des- 
cartes, to wonder whether hitherto we 
may not have been always mistaken 
^d just as we try to find a proof, 
based on die geneid considerahon of 
achon and of human life, that we 
ought to act in the ways usually called 
moral, so we, like Descartes, propose 
by a process of reflexion on our thmk- 
ing to find a test of knowledge, t e 
a prmaple by applying which we can 
show that a certain condibon of imnd 
was really knowledge, a condition 
existed independ- 
entiy of the process of reflexion 
Now, hmv has the moral question 

beenansNvered? So far as I ^ see. 


the ansxvcrs nil fall, and fall from the 
ncccssiUcs of the case, into one of 
two qiccics Either they state tint wc 
ought to do so and so, liccanse, ns wc 
sec when u c fulU apprehend the facts, 
doing so will he for our good, i c 
really, ns I would nther sa>, for mir 
adxnntngc, or, better sUll, for our hap- 
piness, or thev state that we ought to 
do so and so, hecause something 
realised either m or bv the action is 
good In other words the reason Vhy* 
IS staled m terms cither of the agent’s 
happiness or of the goodness of some- 
thing involved in the action 

To sec the prevalence of the former 
species of answer, wc base onh to 
consider the historx of Moral Philoso- 
phy To take obvious instances, Plato, 
Butler, Hutcheson, Pnley. Mill, each 
in his own xvnv seeks at bottom to 
convmce the indmdiinl that he ought 
to act in so-callod moral w ax s \yy show- 
ing that to do so will rcalh' be for his 
happiness Plato is perhaps the most 
significant instance, because of all 
pliilosophers be is the one to whom 
we are least w filing to nsenbe a mis- 
take on such matters, and a mistake 
on his part xwuld be cndence of the 
deep-rootedness of the tcndencx' to 
make it To show that Plato reallv 
justifies morahtx' by its profitableness, 
It IS onlv neccssar>' to point out (!) 
that the very formulahon of the thesis 
to be met, xiz ^ tkat justice is 
oAAoTpiov dyote., linpbes that any ref- 
nlnhon must consist m shon-mg that 
justira IS oiKclol' ayaBov, I c really, 
as the context shows, one’s own ad- 
vantage, and (2) tlmt the tenn 
AimriA* supphes the keynote not 
oidy to the problem but also to its 
solution 

The tendency to justify actmg on 
■^1 ndes m this ivay IS natural For 
It, as often happens, we put to oui^ 
sdves tte question "Why should we 
^0 and so? we are satisfied by being 
«>nvmeed either that the domg s5 
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will lead to-somethmg which we want 
(e g diat taking certain medicine will 
heal our disease), or that the doing so 
Itself, as we see when we appreciate 
its nature, is somethmg that we want 
or should like, e g playing golf The 
formulation of the question imphes a 
state of unwillingness or indifference 
towards the action, and we are 
brought mto a condition of willingness 
by the answer And this process seems 
to be precisely what we desire when 
we ask, e g , “Why should we keep 
our engagements to our own loss^" for 
it is just the fact that the keeping our 
engagements runs counter to the satis- 
faction of our desires which produced 
the question 

The answer is, of course, not an 
answer, for it fails to convince us that 
we ought to keep our engagements; 
even if successful on its own Imes, 
it only makes us want to keep them. 
And Kant was really only pomting 
out dus fact when he distinguished 
hypothetical and categoncal impera- 
tives, even though he obscured the 
nature of the fact by wrongly des- 
cnbmg his so-called Tiypothebcal 
imperabves’ as imperabves 3ut if 
this answer be no answer, what other 
can be offered? Only, it seems, an 
answer which bases the obhgabon to 
do somethmg on the goodness either 
of something to which the act leads 
or of the act itself Suppose, when 
wondering whether we really ought 
to act m lie ways usually called moral, 
we are told as a means of resolving 
our doubt that those acts are nght 
which produce happiness We at once 
ask '^V^ose happiness?” If we are 
told “Our own happiness,” then, 
though we shall lose our hesitabon to 
act in these ways, we shall not re- 
cover our sense that we ought to do 
so, But how can this result be 
avoided? Apparently, only by being 
told one of two things, either that any 
one’s happmess is a thmg good in 


itself, and that therefore we ought to - 
do whatever will produce it, or that 
the working' for happmess is itself - 
good, and diat the intrinsic goodness 
of such an acbon is the reason why 
we ought to do it. The advantage of 
this appeal to the goodness of some- 
thmg consists in tihe fact that it avoids 
reference to desire, and, mstead, refers 
to somediing impersonal and objec- 
bve hi dus way it seems possible to 
avoid the resolution of obhgabon mto 
mchnabon But just for this reason 
It is of die essence of the answer, that, 
to be effecbve, it must neitiier mclude 
nor mvolve the view dial die appre- 
hension of the goodness of anythmg 
necessarily arouses the desire for it 
Odierwise the answer resolves itself 
mto a form of the former answer by 
subsbtudng desire or mchnabon for 
die sense of obhgabon, and m this way 
It loses what seems its q)ecial 
advantage 

Now it seems to me that bodi forms 
of this answer break down, though 
each for a different reason 

Consider the first form It is what 
may be called Ubhtananism m the 
genenc sense m which what is good 
IS not limited to pleasure It takes its 
stand upon the disbncbon bebveen 
somethmg which is not itself an acbon 
but which can be produced by an 
aiSion and the action which will pro- 
duce it, and contends that if somethmg 
which IS not an acbon is good, then 
we ought to undertake the acbon 
which \it 1I, directly or mdirectly, 
ongmate it® 

But dus argument, if it is to restore 
die sense of obhgabon to act, must 
presuppose an mtermediate link, viz , 
die further thesis that what is good 
ouglit to be 3 The necessity of this 

2C/ Dr RashdflUs Theory of Good 
md Eotl, vol 1 , p 138 

3 Dr Rashdall, if I understand him 
nghtly, supplies tbs link (cf Theory of 
Good and Evil vo\ *iPP I35-I36) 
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link IS obvious An *ougbt/ if it is to 
be denved at all, can o^y be derived 
from anoUier ‘ought* Moreover tbs 
link tacitly presupposes another, , 
that the apprehension that something 
good wb<^ is not an action ought to 
be involves just the feelmg of im- 
perativeness or obhgahoa which is to 
be aroused by the thou^t of the 
action wbch \vill originate it Other- 
wise the argument wdl not lead us to 
feel the obligation to produce it by 
die action And, surely, both tbs link 
and its implication are blse^ The 
word ‘ought* refeis to actions end to 
actions alone The proper language is 
never "So and so ought to be,*’ but "I 
bught to do so and so ” Even if we 
are sometimes moved to say that the 
world or somethmg m it is not what 
it ou^t to he, what we really mean 
IS that God or some human being has 
not made scmedung what he ought 
to have made it And it is merely stat- 
ing another side of tbs fact to urge 
that we can only feel the imperative- 
ness upon us of somethmg wbch is m 
our power, for it is actions and actions 
alone wbch, directly at least, are in 
our power 

Perhaps, however, the best way to 
see the bilure of tbs view is to see 
Its failure to correspond to our actual 
moral convictions Suppose we ask 
ourselves whether our sense that we 
ought to pay our debts or to tell the 
truth arises from our reoogmtion that 
in doing so we should be ongmating 
tomethmg good, e g , material com- 
fort in A or true belief in B, i c , sup- 
pose we ask ourselves whether it is 
dus a^ect of die action wbch leads 
to our recogmtion that we ought to do 
it We, at once, and without hesitation 


*When we speak of anything, eg, c 
some emotion or of some quality of 
human ^g, as good, we never dreai 
to our oruinaiy consciousness of goin 
on to say that therefore it ou^t to be 


answer *No’ Again, if we take as 
our illustration our sense that we ought 
to act )usdy as between two parties, 
we have, if possible, even less hesita- 
tion in giving a similar answer, for 
the balance of resulting good may be, 
and often is, not on the side of justice. 

At best it can only be maintamed 
diat there is this element of truth in 
die Utilitarian view that unless we 
recognised that somethmg wbch an 
a<^ iviU originate is good, ive should 
not recognise diat we ought to do the 
action Unless ^ve thought knowledge 
a good dimg, it may be urged, we 
should not th^ that we ought to tell 
the truth, unless we thought pam a 
bad dung, we should not dunk the 
mfiiction of it, without special reason, 
wrong But tbs is not to imply diat 
the badness of error is die reason why 
it IS wrong to he, or the badness of 
pain the reason why we ought not to 
inflict it without special cause * 

It IS, I dunk, just because this form 
of die view IS so plainly at variance 
with our moral consciousness, diat we 
become dnven to adopt die oAer form 
of the View, uis , that the act is good 
in itself and that its intrinsic goodness 
is the reason why it ought to be done 
It IS tbs form wbch has always made 
die most senous appeal, for die good- 
ness of die act itself seems more dosely 
related to the obhgatiou to do it di^ 
that of its mere consequences or rfr 
suits, and dierefore, if obbgation is to 
based on the goodness of some- 
Amg, It would seem that this goodness 
should be that of the act itself More- 
wer, the view gams plausibihty from 
the fact that moral actions are most 

®It may be noted that if the badness 
of pam were the reason why we ought 
not to inflict pain on another, it would 
^uafly bo a reason why we ought not 
to mact pam on ounelves, yet, Aough 
we should allow the wanton infliction of 
pap on ourselves to he foolish, we should 
not think of descnbmg it as wrong 
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conspicuously those to which the term 
*mtrinsically good’ is apphcable 
Nevertheless this view, though per- 
haps less superficial, is equally un- 
tenable For it leads to precisely the 
dilemma which feces every one who 
tnes to solve the problem raised by 
Kant’s theory of the good \vill. To 
see this, we need only consider the 
nature of the acts to which we apply 
the term ‘mtrinsically good * 

There is, of course, no doubt that 
we approve and even admire certam 
acbons, and also that we should de- 
scribe them as good, and as good 
in themselves But it is, I think, 
equally unquestionable that our ap- 
proval and our use of the term ^good’ 
IS always m respect of the motive and 
refers to actions which have been 
actually done and of which we think 
we know tiae motive Further, the 
actions of which we approve and 
which we should describe as intnn- 
sically good are of two and only two 
kinds They are cither actions in wbch 
the agent did what he did because he 
thou^t he ought to do it, or actions 
of which the motive was a desire 
prompted by some good emotion, such 
as gratitude, affection, family feeling, 
or pubhc spirit, the most promment 
of such desires in books on Moral 
Philosophy bemg that ascribed to what 
• IS vaguely called benevolence For 
the sake of simplicity I omit the case 
of actions done partly from some such 
desire and partly from a sense of duty, 
for even if all good actions are done 
foom a combination of tiiese motives, 
tile argument will not be affected The 
dilemma is this. If the motive m re- 
spect of which we an action 
good IS the sense of obhgation, tiien 
so far from the sense that we ought to 
do it bemg derived from our appre- 
hension of its goodness, our apprehen- 
sion of its goodness vwll presuppose 
tile sense tiiat we ought to do it In 
oflier words, m this case the recog- 


mtion that the act is good will plamly 
presuppose the recogmtion that the 
ad IS right, whereas the view under 
consideration is that the recogmtion 
of the goodness of the act gioes nse 
to tiie recognition of its nghtness On 
the other hand, if the motive in respect 
of which we think an action good is 
some intrinsically good desire, such as 
the desire to help a friend, the recog- 
mtion of the goodness of the act will 
equally fail to give nse to the sense of 
obhgation to do it For we cannot 
feel riiat we ou^t to do that die doing 
of which IS ex htjpothesi prompted 
solely by the desire to do it ® 

Hie fallacy underlymg the view is 
diat while to base the nghtness of an 
act upon Its mtnnsic goodness imphes 
that die goodness in question is that 
of the motive, in reality the nghtness 
or wrongness of an act has nodung to 
do with any question of motives at all 
For, as any instance will show, die 
nghtness of an action concerns an 
action not m the fuller sense of the 
term in which we mclude the motive 
in the action, but in the narrower and 
commoner sense in which we dis- 
tinguish an action from its motive and 
mean by an action merely the con- 
scious ongroation of something, an 
origination which on different oc- 
casions or in different people mav be 
prompted by different motives The 
question "Ought I to pay my bills^ 
really means sunply "Ou^t I to bnng 
about my tradesmen’s possession of 
what by my previous acts I explicitly 
or unphatly promised them?" There 
is, and can he, no question of whether 
I wght to pay my debts from a par- 
ticular motive No doubt we know 
that if we pay our bills we shall pay 
them widi a motive, but m consider- 
ing whether ive ought to pay them we 

8 It IS, I dunk, on this latter hom of the 
dilemma that Martineau’s view falls, cf, 
Tifpes of Ethcal Theory, part li, book i 
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inevitably think of the act in abstrac- 
tion from the motive Even if we 
know what our motive would be if w 
did the act, we should not be any 
nearer an answer to the question 

Moreover, if we eventually pay our 
bills from fear of the county court, ^ve 
shall still have done what \ve ought, 
even though we shall not have done 
it ( 7 S we ought The attempt to bnng 
in the motive mvolves a mistake 
similar to that mvolved in supposmg 
that we can iviU to iviU To feel that 
I ought to pay my bills is to he mooed 
towards paying them But what I can 
be moved towards must always he an 
action and not an action m wluch I am 
moved m a particular way, i e an 
action from a particular motive, other- 
wise I should be moved towards be- 
mg moved, which is impossible Yet 
the view under consideration involves 
this impossibihty, for it really resolves 
the sense that I ought to do so and 
so, mto the sense that I ou^t to be 
moved to do it m a particular way^ 

So far my contenhons have been 
mainly negative, but they form, I 
think, a useful, if not a necessary, 
rntroducbon to what I take to be the 
trudi This I will no%v endeavour to 
state, first Eonnulatuig what, os I think, 
IS the real nature of our apprehension 
or appreciation of moral obhgations, 
and then applying the result to elua- 
date the question of the existence of 
Moral Philosophy 

The sense of obhgahon to do, or of 
the ngbtness of, an acbon of a par- 
ticular land IS absolutely undenvative 
or immediate The rightness of an 
achon consists m its being the ongina- 
bon of somethmg of a certain land A 
in a situation of a certain kmd, a situa- 


' It IS of course not denied here that 
an I^on dmc from a particular motive 
ma> bo ,1 u only denied that the 
rislifniM of an action depends on ib 
being done with a particular mohvo ° 


bon consistmg m a certain relation B 
of tbe agent to others or to his oivn 
nature To appreciate its nghtness two 
preliminanes may be necessary We 
may have to follow out the con- 
sequences of the proposed achon more 
fully than we have hitherto done, m 
order to realise Biot m the acbon we 
should ongmate A Thus we may not 
appreaate the wrongness of telling a 
certain story until we realise that we 
should thereby be hurbng the feelings 
of one of our audience Again, we 
may have to take mto account the 
relation B mvolved m the situation, 
^^duch we had hitherto failed to notice 
For instance, we may not appreciate 
tbe obligation to give X a present, until 
we remember dial he has done us an 
act of kindness But, given that by a 
process which is, of course, merely a 
process of general and not of moral 
thmlang we come to recognise that 
the proposed act is one by which we 
shall ongmate A m a relation B, then 
we appreciate die obligation im- 
mediately or directly, the apprecia- 
tion being an ochvity of moral think- 
mg We recognise, for instance, that 
this performance of a service to X, 
who has done us a service, just m 
virtue of its bemg the performance of 
a service to one who has rendered a 
service to the would-be agent, ought 
to be done by us This apprehension 
IS immediate, m precisely the sense 
in which a madiemabcal apprehension 
18 immediate, eg, the apprehension 
that this three-sided figure, m virtue of 
its bemg three-sided, must have three 
an^es Both apprehensions are im- 
mediate m the sense that m both m- 
nght into the nature of die subject 
Oirecuy leads us to recognise its 
possession of the predicate, and it is 
only stahng this fact from the other 
Side to say diat in both cases the fact 
apprehended is self-evident 
Tho plausibility of the view that 
obligabons are not self-evident but 
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need proof lies m the fact that an act 
which is referred to as an obligation 
may be incompletely stated, what I 
have called the prebminanes to ap- 
preciating the obligation being incom- 
plete If, e g , we refer to the act of 
repaying X by a present merely as 
giving X a present, it appears, and 
mdccd IS, necessary to give a reason 
In other words, wherever a moral act 
IS regarded in this incomplete way the 
question, "Why should I do it?” is 
perfectly legitimate This fact sug- 
gests, but suggests wrongly, that even 
if the nature of the act is completely 
stated, it is sbll necessaiy to give a 
reason, or, m odier words, to supply 
a proof. 

The relations involved m obhgaUons 
of vanous lands, are, of course, very 
different The relation m certam eases 
IS a relation to others due to a past 
act of theiK or ours. The obligaton 
^ repay a benefit mvolves a relation 
due to a past act of die benefactor. 
The obhgabon to pay a bill involves a 
relation due to a past act of ours m 
which we have either said or imphed 
we would make a certain return, 
for something which we have asked 
for and received On the other hand 
the ohhgabon to speak the trudi im- 
plies no such defimte act, it mvolves 
a relation consisting m the fact that 
others are tnistmg us to speak the 
truth, a relation ^e apprehension of 
which gives nse to the sense that com- 
munication of the truth is something 
owing by us to them Again the ob- 
ligation not to hurt the feebngs of 
another, involves no special relation 
of us to that other, i e , no relation 
other than that mvolved m our both 
bemg men and men m one and the 
same world Moreover, it seems that 
the relation mvolved m an obligation 
not be a relation to another at all 
^us we should admit that there is an 
obligation to overcome our natural 
bmidify or greediness, and that this 


involves no relations to others Still 
fliere is a relation mvolved, wz, a 
relation to our oivn disposition It is 
simply because we can and because 
others cannot directly modify our dis- 
]^sition that it is our busmess to im- 
prove it, and diat it is not theirs, or, 
at least, not theirs to the same extent. 

The negative side of all this is, of 
course, that we do not come to ap- 
preciate an obbgahon by an argument, 
t e by a proces of nonmoral think- 
mg, and diat, m paibcular, we do not 
do so by an argument of which a 
premise is the educal but not moral 
adivity of appreciating the goodness 
either of the act or of a consequence 
of the act, » e that our sense of die 
nghtness of an act is not a conclusion 
from our appreoabon of the goodness 
eidier of it or of anythmg else, 

It will probably be urged that on 
dus view our vanous obligations form, 
like Aristotle's categones, an unrelated 
chaos m which it is impossible to 
acquiesce For, according to it, the 
obbgatioD to repay a benefit, or to pay 
a debt, or to keep a promise, pre- 
supposes a previous act of anodier, 
whereas the obligation to speak the 
truth or not to harm another does not; 
and, again, the obhgation to remove 
our timidity mvolves no relations to 
odiers at all Yet, at any rate, an 
effecbve argumentvm ad hommem is 
at hand in the fact that the vanous 
qualities which we recognise as good 
are equally unrelated, e g courage, ^ 
bumibty, and mterest in knowledge 
If, as IS plainly the case, dya(?a 
(goods) differ J ayofid (quo goods), 
why should not obhgations equally 
differ qua their obhgatormess? More- 
over if this were not so, there could 
jD the end be only one obhgation, 
which IS palpably contrary to fact* 

8 Two other ohjecbons may be an- 
bopaled ( 1) that obhgations cannot be 
self-evident, since many actions regarded 
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Certain observahons will bclp to 
make the vle^v clearer 
In the first place, it may seem that 
the view, being— as it is-avowcdly 
put forward m opposibon to the view 
diat what IS nght is derived from what 
IS good, must Itself mvolvo the op- 
posite of this, VIS, the Kantian po- 
sition diat what IS good is based upon 
what IS nght, i 0 , that an act, if it be 
good, IS good because it is n^t But 
this is not SO For, on the view put 
forward, the nghtness of a nght action 
lies solelv m the ongmnhon m which 
the act consists, whereas the intnnsic 
goodness of an action lies solely in its 
motive, and this implies that a morally 
good action is morally good not simply 
because it is a nght action but because 
it IS a nght achon done because it is 
nght, t e , from a sense of obbgahon 
And this implication, it may he te- 


as obligations by some are not so regarded 
by others, and (2) that if obligabons 
are self-evident, the problem of how we 
ought to act in the presence of conflichng 
obligations is insoluble 

To the first I should reply — 

(a) That the appreciation of on ob- 
hgabon is, of course, only possible for a 
developed moral being, and that different 
degrees of development are possible 

(b) That the failure to recognise some 
parbcular ohhgobon is usually due to the 
fact that, mving to a lack of thoughtful- 
ness, what I have called the prehmmanes 
to this recognibon are incomplete 

(c) That the view put forward is con- 
sistent with the admission that, owing 
to a lack of thoughtfulness, even the best 
men are bhnd to many of their obltga- 
boDS, and that in the end our obligabons 
on 8^ to be co-extenave with almost 
the whole of our life 

To the second obieohon I should reoly 

thaf nhllDahe/\n _t J •. r . 


where obhgahons conflict, the deosii 
what we ought to do turns not or 
quesbon "Which of the dteniaUve co 
of achon will ongmate the greater k 
but on the question "Which is the a 
obligation? ' ^ 


marked incidentally, seems plainly 
true 

In the second place the view in- 
volves that wlien, or rnllier so far os, 
wc net from a sense of obligation, wc 
have no purpose or end By a 'pur- 
pose' or end' we really mean some- 
thing the existence of which we desire, 
and desire of the existence of which 
leads us to act Usually our purpose 
1 $ something which the act will ongi- 
note, as when wc turn round in order 
to look at a picture. But it mo) be (he 
action itself, i. e, the ongmation of 
something, ns when wc bit a golf ball 
into a hole or hll some one out of 
revenge® Now if by a purpose we 
moan something the existence of which 
we desire and desire for which leads 
us to act, then plamlv so far ns wc 
act from a sense of obligation, wc bn\ e 
no purpose, consisting either m the 
action itself or in anything which it 
wD produce This is so obvious that 
It scarcely seems worth pointing out 
But I do so for two reasons (1) If we 
fail to scrubnisc the meaning of the 
terms 'end' and 'purpose,' w c are apt 
to assume uncritically that all de- 
liberate action, I e , action proper, must 
have a purpose, we then become 
puzzled both when we look for the 
purpose of on action done from a 
sense of obbgation, and also when xve 
trv to apply to such an action the dis- 
tinction of means and end, the truth 
all the time being that since there is 
no end, there is no means cither (2) 
ITie attempt to base the sense of ob- 
hgabon on the recognibon of the 
goodness of something is really an 
attempt to find a purpose m a moral 

®It IS no objection to urge that an 
action cannot be its mvn purpose, smee 
me purpose of something cannot be the 
thmg itself For, speaking stnctly, the 
purpose 15 not tlie actioris purpose but 
ror purawe, and there is no contradic- 
tion m ndding that our purpose in acting 
may be the achon 
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action in the shape of something good 
which, as good, we want. And the 
expectation that the goodness of some* 
tiling underlies an obhgabon dis- 
appears as soon as we cease to look 
for a pmpose 

The thesis, however, that, so far as 
we act from a sense of obhgabon, we 
have no purpose must not be mis- 
understood It must not be taken 
eidier to mean or to imply that so 
as we so act we have no motive 
No doubt m ordmary speech the words 
mobve* and ‘purpose’ are usually 
treated as correlabves, ‘rnobve’ stand- 
mg for the desire which mduces us to 
act, and ‘purpose* standing for the ob- 
lect of tins desire But this is only 
because, when we are lookmg for the 
mobve of some acbon, say some crime, 
we are usually presupposmg that the 
act m quesfaon is prompted by a desue 
and not by the sense of obhgabon 
At bottom, however, we mean by a 
mobve what moves us to act, a sense 
of obhgabon does sometimes move us 
to act, and in our ordmary consaous- 
ness we should not hesitate to allow 
tiiat the acbon we were considering 
mi^t have had as its mobve a sense 
of obhgabon Desire and the sense of 
ohhgabon are co-ordinate forms or 
species of mobve. 

In tile third place, if tiie view put 
forward be nght, we must sharply 
distinguish morahty and virtue as m- 
dependent, though related, species of 
goodness, neither being an aspect of 
something of which the other is an 
aspect, nor agam a form or speaes of 
tile other, nor agam something de- 
ducihle from the other, and we must 
at the same time allow that it is pos- 
sible to do the same act eitiier virtn- 
ously or morally or in both ways at 
once And surely is true An act, to 
be Virtuous, must, as Aristotle saw, be 
doncwilhngly or with pleasure, as such 
•t is )ust not done from a sense of ob- 
hgation but from some desire which 


IS mbinsically good, as arising from 
some mtnnsically good emotion Thus 
in an act of generosity the mobve is 
tiie desire to help another ansmg from 
sympatiiy with that other, m an act 
which IS courageous and no more, i e 
m an act which is not at the same 
tune an act of pubhc spint or family 
aflfecbon or the Jike, we prevent our- 
selves from being donimated by a feel- 
mg of terror, desirmg to do so from a 
sense of shame at bemg terrified The 
goodness of sudi an act is different 
from tibe goodness of an act to which 
we apply tiie term moral m the strict 
and narrow sense, viz an act done 
from a sense of obligation Its good- 
ness hes m the mtnnsic goodness of 
tiie emotion and the consequent desire 
under which we act, the goodness of 
this mobve being different from tiie 
goodness of the moral mobve proper, 
OKS, the sense of duty or obligation 
Nevertheless, at any rate m certain 
cases, an act can be done either 
virtuously or morally or in both ways 
at once It is possible to repay a 
benefit eitiier from desire to repay it or 
from ie feehng that we ou^t to do 
so or from both motives combmed A 
doctor may tend his pahents eitiier 
from a desire ansmg out of interest in 
his patients or m the exercise of skill 
or ^m a sense of duty, or from a 
desire and a sense of duty combined 
Further, althou^ we recognise that 
m each case the act possesses an in- 
trinsic goodness, ^ve regard tiial action 
as the best m which both motives arc 
combined, in other xvords, we regarf 
as the really best man the man in 
whom virtue and morahty are united 
It may be objected tint the dis- 
tinction belw'een the two lands of 
mobve is untenable on the ground 
that tiie desire to repay a benefit, for 
example, is only the manifestation of 
that which manifests itself as the 
sense of ohhgation to repay \\henc\er 
we think of something in the action 
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which IS other than the repayment 
and which we should not like, such as 
the loss or pam Involved Yet the dis* 
tincbon can, I think, easily be shown 
to be tenable For, m the analogous 
case of revenge, the desire to return 
the injury and the sense that wc ought 
not to do so, leading, as they do, m 
opposite directions, arc plainly dts* 
tinct, and the obviousness of the dis- 
tmebon here seems to remove any 
difficulty in admitting the CMStence of 
a parallel distinction between the dih 
sue to return a benefit and the sense 
that we ought to return it 
Further the view implies that an 
obligation can no more be based on 
or denved from a virtue than a virtue 
can be denved from an obligation, in 
which latter case a virtue ^vould con- 
sist m carrying out an obbgation And 
the implication is surely true and im- 
portant Take the case of courage ft 
is untrue to urge that, since courage 
IS a virtue, we ought to act courage- 
ously It IS and must be untrue, be- 
cause, as we see in the end, to feel an 
obbgation to act courageously \\ouId 
involve a contradiction For, as I have 
urged before, we can only feel an 
obbgation to oef, we cannot feel an 
obligation to act from a certain deske. 


'®This sharp distinction of \irtue anc 
morality as co-ordinate and independenl 
fo^ of goodness will explain a faci 
which otherwise it is difficult to accouni 
fw If we tiiin from books on Mora 
Philosophy to any vivid account of humai 
life and action such as we find m Shake 
speare, nothing strikes us more than th« 
comparative remoteness of the discus, 
sums of Phlospphy from the fact 

wtaie Moral Philosophy has, quite nchflv 
concentrated ita attention on the fact oi 
ohhgation. in the case of many of Ihosi 
whom wc admire most and whose live 
«« cf the gralest Interest, the sense o 
^hon, though It may ba an im 
“ dommatmg factor n 


in this case (he desire to conquer one's 
feelings to terror nnsing from the sense 
of shame which thc> nrmisc More- 
over, if the sense of obligation to act 
m a particular way leads to an action, 
tbc Action will be an action done from 
a sense of obligation, and therefore 
not, if the above annl>'sis of Mrtuc be 
nght, .an net of courage. 

The mistake of supposing that there 
can bo nn obligation to act courage- 
ouslv seems to anse from two causes 
In the first place, there is often an 
obbgation to do that which involves 
the conquering or controlling our fear 
in the doing of it. c g , the obligation 
to w'nlk along the side of a precipice 
to fetch n doctor for a member of our 
family Here the acting on the ob- 
bgation IS cxtcinally, though only ex- 
ternally. the same ns an act of courage 
proper In the second place there is 
an obligation to acquire courage, t c , 
to do such things ns will enable us 
afterwards to act couragcouslv, and 
this may be mistaken for on obbgation 
to act courageously The same con- 
siderations can, of course, be applied, 
mufafis mtifondis, to the other xnrtues 

The fact, if it be n fact, that virtue 
IS no basis for morality will e\plain 
what otherwise it is ilficult to ac- 
count for, Viz, the extreme sense of 
dissatisfaction produced bv a close 
reading of Aristotle's Ethics TOy is 
the Ethics so disappointing? Not, I 
dunk, because it really answers tw'O 
radicallv different questions as if they 
oi'® (1) IS the happy 

bfe? (2) "^Tiat is the virtuous life?” 
It IS, rather, because Aristotle does not 
do what we as Moral Philosophers 
want him to do, ois , to convince us 
that we really ought to do what in our 
non-refleebve consciousness we have 
ratherto beheved %ve ou^t to do, or, 
if not, to tell us what, if any, are the 
other dungs which we really ought to 
do, and to prove to us that he is n^t 
Now, if what I have just been contend* 
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mg IS true, a systematic account of 
the virtuous character cannot possibly 
satisfy this demand At best it can 
only make clear to us the details of 
one of our obligations, ofz, the ob- 
Lgation to make ourselves better men, 
but the achievement of this does not 
help us to discover what we ought to 
do in He as a whole and why, to 
think that it did would be to think that 
our only business m life was self-im- 
provement Hence it is not surprising 
that Aristotle^s account of the good 
man strikes us as almost wholly of 
academic value, with httle relation to 
our real demand, which is formulated in 
Platoswords ovyapirtpiTou^mru^lovTos 

0 aXXa Trepl tov ovriva rpSirov 

1 am not, of course, crittcisatg 
Anstotle for fading to satisfy this de- 
mand, except so far as here and there 
he leads us to think that he intends 
to sabsfy It, For my mam contention 
IS fhat the demand cannot be satisfied 
and cannot be satisfied because it is 
illegihmate Thus we are brought to 
the quesbon “Is there really such a 
thmg as Moml Phdosophy, and, if 
diere is, m what sense?” 

We should first consider the parallel 
case — as it appears to be — of the 
Theory of Knowledge As I urged 
before, at some time or other m the 
history of all of us, if we are tbought- 
die frequency of our own and of 
others* mistakes is boimd to lead to the 
reflexion that possibly we and others 
have always been mistaken m con- 
sequence of some radical defect of our 
faculbes In consequence certain thmgs 
which previously we should have said 
without hesitation diat we knew, as 
® g , that 4 X 7 = 28, become sub- 
ject to doubt, we become able only to 
say that we thought we knew these 
dungs We inevitably go on to look 
for some general procedure by which 
we can ascertam that a given con- 
dibon of mind is really one of knowl- 


edge. And this mvolves the search 
for a cntenon of knowledge, f e for a 
principle by applying which we can 
setde that a given state of mmd is 
really knowledge. The Search for this 
cntenon and the applicabon of it, 
when found, is what is called die 
Theory of i&iowledge The search im- 
plies that instead of its bemg the fact 
that the knowledge that A is B is ob- 
tamed directly by consideration of die 
nature of A and B, die knowledge that 
A IS B, m the full or complete Sense, 
can only be obtamed by fiwt knowing 
that A IS B, and then knowmg that we 
knew it, by applying a cntenon, such 
as Descartes’ principle that what we 
H ea rty and distmcdy conceive is true 
Now it IS easy to show diat the 
doubt whedier A is B based on this 
speculative or general ground, could, 
if genuine, never be set at rest For 
if, m order really to know that A is B, 
we must first know that we knew it, 
Aen really to know that we knew it, 
we most first know that we knew that 
we Imew it But-what is more im* 
portant-it is also easy to show that 
this doubt IS not a genuine doubt but 
rests on a confusion die exposure of 
which removes die doubt For when 
we soy we doubt whether our previous 
condition was one of knowledge, what 
we mean, if we mean anything at all, 
IS that we doubt whether our previous 
bdief was true, a belief which we 
should express as the dunking that 
A IS B For m order to doubt whether 
our previous condition was one of 
knowledge, we have to think of it not 
as knowledge but as only belief, and 
our only question can be “\Vas this 
belief true?" But as soon as we see 
that we are thinking of our previour 
condition as onlv one of belief, we scr 
diat what we are now doubting is not 
what we first satd we were doubling 
tns, whether a previous condition of 
kntovledge was really knowledge 
Hence, to remove the doubt, it is onl\ 
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necessary to appreciate die real nature 
of our consciousness in appreliendmg, 
e g , that 7X 4 = 28, and diereby see 
that it was no mere condition of he- 
lievmg but a condibon of knowing, 
and &en to nobce diat in our sub- 
sequent doubt what we are really 
doubting IS not whether this con- 
sciousness was really knowledge, but 
whether a consaousness of another 
land, vtz , a behef that 7 X 4 = 28, 
was true We thereby sec that though 
a doubt based on speculative grounds 
is possible, it IS not a doubt concerning 
what we believed the doubt con- 
cerned, and that a doubt concenung 
this latter is impossible 
Two results follow In the first 
place, if, as is usuaBy the case, we 
mean by the Theory of Knowledge* 
the knowledge which supplies the 
answer to Ae question "Is uhat 
we have hitherto thought knowledge 
really knowledge?" there is and can 
be no such thing, and the supposition 
that there can is simply due to a con- 
fusion There can be no ans^ver to an 
illegitimate question, except that the 
question is lUegitimote Nevertheless 
the question is one which we con- 
tinue to put until we realise the in- 
evitable immediacy of knowledge And 

It is positive knowledge that knowl- 
edge is immediate and neither can be, 
nor needs to be, unproved or vm- 
dicated by the further loiowledge that 
it was knowledge This positive knowl- 
edge sets at rest the inevitable doubt, 
and, so far as by the Tbeoiy of Knowl- 
edge’ is meant this knowledge, then 
wen thou^ this knowledge be the 
knowledge that there is no Theory of 
Knowledge in the former sense, to that 
extent fte Theory of Knowledge exists 
fo the second place, suppose we 
come gcnumely to doubt whether, 
c g , 7 X 4 = 28 owing to a genuine 
doubt whether we were right in be- 
hevmg yesterday that 7 x 4 = 28 a 
doubt wbidi can m fact only arise 


if we have lost our hold of, 1 e, no 
longer remember, the real nature of 
our consciousness of yesterday, and so 
riimk of it as consisting in beheving 
Plainly, the only remedy is to do riie 
sum again Or, to put the matter 
generally, if we do come to doubt 
whether it is true that A is B, as we 
once thought, the remedy hes not m 
any process of reflection but in such 
a reconsidemtion of the nature of A 
and B as leads to the knowledge that 
A is B 

With diese considerations m mmd, 
consider the paraBel which, as it seems 
to me, is presented—though with cer- 
tam differences— by Moral Philosophy 
The sense that we ou^t to do certain 
thmgs anses m our unreflechve con- 
smousness, bemg an activity of moral 
thinking occasioned by the various 
situations m which we find ourselves 
At this stage our attitude to these ob- 
hgations is one of unquestioning con- 
fidence But mevitably the apprecia- 
tion of the degree to which die execu- 
tion of these obligations is contrary to 
our mterest raises the doubt whether 
after all these obligations are really 
obligatory,! e, whether our sense that 
we ought not to do certain dungs is 
not illusion We then \vant to have it 
proved to us that we ought to do so 
* e, to be convmced of tins by a 
process which, as an argument, is 
different m kmd hrom our ongmal and 
unreflective appreaabon of it This 
demand is, as I have argued, illegiti- 
mate 


Hence m the first place, if, as is 
^ost umveisally the case, by Moral 
Philosophy IS meant the knowledge 
which would satisfy this demand, there 
IS no such knowledge, and all attempts 
to attam it are doomed to failure be- 
^ ® mistake, tiie mis- 

take of supposmg the possibihty of 
prowng what can only be appre- 
tended direcdy by an act of moral 
Nevertheless the demand, 
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tliough illegitimate, is inevitahle until 
we have earned the process of re- 
flexion far enough to realise the self- 
evidence of our obhgahons, < e , the 
immediacy of our apprehension of 
them This realisaton of their self- 
evidence is positive knowledge, and 
so far, and so far only, as the term 
Moral Philosophy is confined to this 
knowledge and to the knowledge of 
the parallel immediacy of the appre- 
hension of die goodness of the vanous 
virtues and of good dispositions gen- 
erally, is there such a thing as Moral 
Philosophy. But since this knowledge 
may allay doubts which often affect 
the whole conduct of life, it is, though 
not extensive, important and even 
vitally important 

In die second place, suppose we 
come genumely to doubt whether we 
ought, for example, to pay our debts 


owmg to a genume doubt whether 
our previous conviction that we ought 
to do so IS true, a doubt which can, in 
fact, only arise if we fail to remember 
the real nature of what we now call 
our past conviction The only remedy 
hes in actually getting into a situation 
which occasions the obhgation, or-if 
our imagmation be strong enough— in 
imaginmg ourselves m diat situation, 
and then letting our moral capacities 
of dunkmg do dieir work Or, to put 
die matter generally, if we do doubt 
whether there is really an obhgabon 
to ongmate A m a situabon B, die 
remedy hes not in any process of 
general thinking, but m gethng face 
to face with a parbcular mstance of 
the situabon B, and then directly ap- 
preciating the obhgabon to ongmate 
A in that situabon. 
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moral and natural, 284 
Beck, Lewis White, 4, 292 
Benevolence 

and self-love, 235, 277, 455 
arguments against attempted reduction 
to self-love, 215 

^ ^ pnnaple in man, 215, 
duty of, 441 

not identical widi virtue, 244 
perfect comadenee of self-love and, 

216, 239 

rational, 443 

Rational Egoism and, 444 
utOity of, 252 


Benfliam, Jeremy, 341, 367, 369, 430, 
454 

and die naturalistic fallacy, 466 
Bradley, F H,393 
Broad, C D , 13 

Buder, Joseph, 206, 425, 453, 456, 470 
his appeal to nature examined, 438 
die “cool-hour” statement of, 11, 13, 
240 

C 

Cardinal virtues 
aecordmg to Plato, 487 
of man m die state of nature, 168 
Carlyle, Wm , 373 

Categorical Imperative {ses dso Imper- 
ative), 818 
possibility of, 334 
pnnaple of the, SIS, 819, 324 
Causality and fre^om, 329 
Chrysippus, 437 

Cicero, 164, 165, 167, 177, 251, 437 
Clarke, 260, 442 
and Buder, 488 

his appeal to self-evident pnnciples, 

442 

Common sense 
and moral philosophy, 435 
and die appeal to bappmess, 453 
and the desirability of the virtues, 450 
Kant’s appeal to, 298 
mischief in the appeal to, 349 
Commumty 
individual and the, 395 
mterest of the, 843 
Compulsion, aecordmg to Anstode, 
llOff 
Comt^387 
Consaence 

and desires, 226 

as a guide to nght action, 17, 228 
85 a pnnaple m human nature, 209, 

222 

Buder's account of, 437 
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Consaence {Cont ) 
has authonty even though it may lack 
power, 227 

m what sense natural, according to 
Butler, 225 

natural supremacy of, 222 
perfect agreement between reasonable 
self'love and, 232 

Contradicbon and immorality, 12, 314 
Convenhon as the ongm of justice, 9, 

148, 199,286 
Comford, F M , 20 
Cudworth, 260 
Cyrenoic heresy, 456 


D 


De Rerum Natura, 143 
Death 

Epctetus on, 152 
Epicurus on, 144, 146 
Definition, Moore’s use of the term, 460 
Democritus, 143 
Descartes, 470 
Desert, good and iB, 241 
Desirability of desuing virtue, truth, eto , 
for their own sokes, 456 
Desirable and desired, 388, 445 
Desire 

and consaence, 226 
and self-love, ^6 

as tonnenting the ertremely unjust, 74 
Butler’s olnalyiis of, 217, 232 
Hobbes' analysis of, 192 
objects of, 194 
Platomc anal>sis of, 53 
Desired and the desirable, 388, 445 
Desnes 

contabule to but distinct from sdf- 
love, 233 

mlnnsically neither selfish nor bene- 
\olent, 218 

necessary and natural, Epicurus on, 

144 ff 

Despot 

instance of extreme in/ushce, 70 
unhappiness of the, 68 
Despotism 

as a condibon of soul, 73 
origin of, 70 


Dignil>, mor-il, Kant’s concept of, 322 
Diogenes Lneitius, 437 
Dissfrlollon upon ilie Nature of Virtue 
241 * 


Durham, Bishop of, 208 


Duties 

conflicts of, 422 
correlativity of rights and, 421 
Kant's dassificabon of, 314 
Dufy 

and appeal to human nature 316 
ahd mchnabon, 299, 802, 308, 471 
and interest S08, 435 
and logical consistency, 314, 319 
and mobves, 377 
and one's stabon, 393 £ 
and pnnaple, 300 
and reject fbr the moral law, 800 
and self-iater^t, 208, 804 
as command or reason, 304, 308 
as mtemal sancboh, 882 
os necessity of acbon from respect for 
law, 300 

as objecbve basis of morally con- 
itramed obbon, ^ 
as self-cODstramf, 321 
coincides widi self-mterest, 240 
experience not die source of die con* 
ceptof,30S 
for dufy's s^^ 402 
possible r^bons of acbons to, 298 
universal imperabve of, 813, 310, 824 

£ 

Earthly and heavenly peace, 181 
Educabon, not the sole basis of our 
moral feehngs, 266 
Egoism 
rabonal, 444 

rabonol benevolence and, 444 
Eroobons and the use of ethical terms, 
362 

Enchandion, 150 
Ends 

Kant's concepboa of a realm of, 321 
moral and material, 818 
Epictetus, 150, 241 
Epicurean heresy, 456 
Epicureanism, defended by Mill, 370 
Epicurus, 143, 370 
happiness and pleasure confused by 
followers of, 312 

Equality as the natural condibon of men, 
198 

Equity 
basis of, 203 
Clarke's Rule of, 443 
Sidgwick's axiom of, 439 
EOiical and mathemabeal fruths, 442 
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Eth5« (#ff oNrt Morak)* 
ns an a pnori ^acnw*, 292 
based \ipon an cxntnimhon of human 
mlitrc, £05 

can be \n\ cslipilcd MicccssfuHy only 
b\ those of pood clnractcr, 90 
docs not ndnut of sdcnUfic preasion, 

89 

Eudacmonism, Creek contrasted Uh 
modem, 10 
Eudoxus, 129 
Eulh>Tih«>. 5 
E>t1 

St Aupustme's cxplnnntion of, ICO, 173 
not nnhiral. 223, 22*1 
Evolution, 411 

Expcdicnc)' imd utility disUnpulshcd, 

379 

Expcncncc, not the source of Uic con- 
cept of duty, 303 

F 

Fairness, SidgwKd.*$ axiom of, 439 
Fate, 107 

Feeling, a$ locus of good, 451 
Fitness 

as a moral concept in tlio ethics of 
Locke and Clarke, 442 
mischief m the appeal to, 350 
Freedom (ace also Voluntary action) 
and good, 452 
and morality, 329 
and the autonomy of the will, 329 
as s(^-dctcnnIoflbon of the will, 329 
Epictetus on, 153 
St Augushne on, 164 ff 
the problem of, 164, 331 

G 

Garden of Epicurus, 143 
Glaucon, 8, 44, 470 
God 

auhlitanan,379 
and morality, 305 
and the ascetics, 347 
appeal in logic and ethics to, 5 
appeal in morals to His will, 353 
Epicurus on, 144 
Golden Age, The 
Ae practical ficbon of, 256 
Golden Rule. The, 439 
( see flko Value) 

acbons disbnguished from action like 
those of good man, 104 
actions mtnnsically, 471 


Good (Conf ) 
all existing things are, 174 
and Beauty, 452 
and sclf-prcscrv.'ibon, 450 
and tJtc good, 460 

and die prcscrv'nbon of the race, 452 
and truth, 452 
ond virtue, 448 

as cfBcicncy or fulfillment of function, 
38 

as pleasure or happiness, 128, 145, 

342 

as qualifying acbons, men, and char- 
acter, 377 ff, 

as something valued for itself, 10, 45 
ns tiic doing well of a given function, 
42 

as the object of desire, 194, 204 
as tlic object of interest, 129 
calculus of, 359 

can be known only by good men, 90 
cliaraclcr promoted by domg acts like 
those of good men, 102 
complete, 297 

congruence between private and 
public, 238 

definition and proposibons about, 458 
distinctness of nght and, 447 
Epictetus on, 154, 155 
^e agent, 456 

Hobbes' account of the meanmg of, 
194, 204 

Hume's definition of, 283 
Instrumental good presupposes 
intrinsic, 89 

1 $ on indefinable quality, 458 
measured m terms of pleasure 859 
merely instrumental, 9, 45 
not applicable umvocally to all 
things, 92 

obbgation to promote — self-evident, 

441 

one's own, 441 

as an object of moral concern, 440 
problem of the definability of, 458 
relativity of, 204 

social conditions of the attainment of 
the, 140 

the good life as the life of reason, 16 
to one, 388 
ultimate, 447 
umversal and private, 447 
without quahfication, 295 
Good, Form of the 
cnfacized by Anstode, 91 
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Goo^ Fonn of the (Con( ) 

Intmbonism m Plato's conc^bon of, 

16 

Good, Supreme 

comparison betxv een Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s concepbons of, 15 
St Angusfane's concephoo of the, 

177 ff 

the Greek accounts of, 486 
the Stoic concepbon of, 17 
vaiying concepbons of, 15 
Good, The 

argument against idenbficabon of 
pleasure vndi, 12.9 
as acbve life of virtue, 94 
as final and self>5uffiaent, 93 
as happmess, 90 
as metaphysical principle, 62 
as object of intuibon, 62 
as that at which oil dungs atm, 129 
as the highest object of knoivledge, 

62 

as the valued or thing aimed at, 69 
cntenon advanced by Anstotle and 
Plato of, 129 

disbnguished from knowledge, 67 
distinguished from pleasure, 64 
for man, 62, 93, 136 
pleasure not, 129 
reason's place in, 138 
relabon of pleasure to, 128 
Good, Ultimate, 447 
and consaousness, ^0 
and pleasure, 451 
not nghtness of the will, 449 
objecbon to happiness as, 454 
Good character as a necessary condibon 
of good moral theory, 3, 90 
Good life, the, ertemal goods necessary 
for, 94 
Goodwill 

disbnguished from wills of fimte 
seUes, 394 

the, done good without qualification, 
295 
Goodness 

of acbon and nghtness, 473 
of aohons and sense of obhgabou, 473 
G} ges, Plato’s story of the Brag of, 40 

H 

Happiness 

and amusement or leereahoa, 135 

and Good, 446, 451 


Happmess ( Cont ) 
and hypothobcal imperabvcs, 808 
and imperatives, 309 
and morulify, 327 
and nature, 296 
and reason, 296 
and self-love, 239, 377 
and tho life of reason, 188 
and worthiness to be happy, 295 
as a quality of a life os a uholc, 94 
as an acbvity in accordance with the 
highest virtue, 135 

as an acbvity of the soul in accordance 
With jicrfect’Virtue, 99 
as pleasure, 341 
as The Good, 90 
as the sole object of desire, 388 
as die Supreme Good, 16 
blessedness distinguished from, 98 
condibons of die attainment (^> 456 
disbnguishable from such means as 
property, 259 
duty and ones own, 299 
Epicurus on, 14Sff 
found m virtuous acbvity, 42 
impossible with excessive self-love, 284 
in what xe$pect attainable, 373 
involves Virtue os ingredient 590 
Kant on the subject of, 445 
not a moral ideal, 312 
not an unqualified good, 295 
obligabon and, 10 
principle of die greatest, 342, 869 
prized not praised, 99 
rdabon between private and public, 
236 

rdaboD of pleasure to, 128 

the alleged obligabon to do without, 

373 

the just life and die life of, 47 
the uhlitanan’s account of, 868 
types of, 187 
Mrtne and, 10 

Hedonism also Epicurus, Bendiam, 
Mill, Sidgwid*) 
egosbc and uni\ersalisho, 455 
good identified with pleasure, 342 
not die philosophy of the voluutuaiy, 
309 

paradox of, 234 

Hedonism, Egoishc^ distinguished from 
Psychological Hedomstn, 466 
Hegel, 393, <01 
Heteronomy of the will, 326 
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I 

«1, Kent's concppiion frf llj>' inofnl, 

121 

will, IlntVA nrcniini of, 220 
*mmoralii\ jtf«tnotr<1 hy jont<* rcliKiotii 
praclJees, 19 

inimoinliij, nplciini? on, Ml 
Jnjpirljaljl\, Sld^sIcVs nrlom of, 4 10 
InjJKT ilivei. 

cjtcgorfeal nnd hjpolhcUctl, 311, 324 
of morality contrasted wlUi nilcs of 
ill and counsels of nrudcncc, 

303 

loclinatlon 

and duty, 298, 803, 307 
and moral ends, 318 
and llip good will, 290 
and the moral worth of ncUons, 298 
nconsistcncy, Hobbes' identification of 
logical with moral, 17 
ndividual, the community and the, 395 
Injustice 

alleged advantages of, 38 
as absurdity, 200 

cannot bring happiness or provide 
stxcngtb, 39 

otfined as the non-performance of a 
covenant, 201 

me slavery to passion in the life of, 77 
me wretchedness of the life of, 79 


Itilcllifcncc, (jinlificd goodness of, 295 
liitrrr^l .md dtil> , 307 
In(tiUiOnf''nr 
ac'thrtic. 1 17 

In 1’lnto‘s conception of llie Form of tlie 
flood, 10 
riilhvoplilnl, 435 

Intmtionhin. ntlilc.'il, Pnchnrd's mflucnco 
tiiKin, 130 

J 

‘ind good, 117 
niid luiin'milv. 257 
^w\ proprrh , 253 
.n .1 inuwl food, 40 
fts '1 qinlitv of a society, 53 
as an Interna) condibon or quably of 
<oiil. 53, 59 

ns fixing each man his due, 25 
as htipmg friends and liarming 
tncinks, 25 
ns honest' , 21 

os the mil rest of the stronger, 8, 29 
cannot be defined ns telling the truth or 
(lie restoration of borrowed goods, 
25 

cannot harm, 27 

civil power ns a necessary condibon of, 
201 

compared wiUi injustice in respect of 
freedom, 78 

compared willi mjusbco in respect of 
happiness, 77 

conventional nature of morality and, 
201 

Epicurus on, 148 

Hume’s analysis of the Jaws of, 252 
imparbnhty m the applicaUon of the 
rules of, 288 

impossible in cxbeme condibons of 
abundance and want, 253 
In tlic state of nature, 256 
m wbat sense natural or convenfaonal, 

287 , , t. 

not a quality of the individual as such, 
198 

n(rt dependent upon any instmct, 263 
praised for the sake of the happmess it 
brings, 99 

problems raised by Plato's concepbon 
ef, 15 

profitableness of, 85 
profitableness to the agent of, 9 
public ufality the sole ongin of, 253 
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Justice (C(Mif) 

Sidgt.vick*s axiom of, 4S9 
the mued goodness of, 9, 46 
theory of die conventional origin of, 46 
useful when impartial, 288 
utility the sole ]u5hficabon of the laws 
of, 258 

where useless is mapphcable, 253 
wide meanmg of, 21 

K 

Kant, 4, 11, 17, 291. 387, 443, 444, 445 
criticized by Mill, 367 
his fundamental ptmaple of morali^ 
examined, 445 

identification of the moral with the m- 
honal m the theory of, 17 
importance of his distinction bebve«i 
hypothetical and categorical tm- 
perahve, 471 

L 

Language 

as a source of confusion m morals, 363 
Hume*8 account of the function of lan- 
guage in providing objectivity m 
moral judgment, 270, 278 
Laplace, 291 

Law of Morality, as an a pnon sj'nthehcal 
proposibon, 313 

Law of Nature, Hobbes’ conception of, 
199 

Laws of justice justified only by ptomo* 
bon of public good, 258 
Ledcy.W E H,452 
Liberty, meanmg of, 109 
Lies 

blad, and whits, 4 
the jusbBcabon of, 380 
Lode on the oiwlog)' behteen raoials and 
mathemabcs, 442 

Logical mconsistenc) and immonOitv 
314,320 

^ e for humamty and moral virtue. 304 
Lucxebus, 143 

M 

hfalebranche, 260 
Man, soaal nature of, 215 
Marcus Aurelius, 150 
Mailmeau,473 


Ma\ims and moral principles, 300, 801, 
313 

Mean, Buie of the Golden, 106, 109, 437 
Mcnoeceus, 143 
Merit, personal, 275 

Mill, John Stuart. 865. 897, 425, 468. 470 
his proof of Ublitananism examined, 
444 

his iclabon to Bentham, 365 
Misology, 297 
Moore, G E , 458 
Moral 
digmty, 822 

disbngiushcd from the pragmabc and 
the technical, 309 
impemhies, 313 

interest ns the respect for moral law, 
300 

mtcrest as tho self-interest of those m 
power, 31 
intuibons, 435, 481 
law os self-imposed, 302 
reason for being, 13 
sense, 327 

Moral acbon, purpose and end of, 476 
Moral agent Asbnguished by his con- 
science, 225 
Moral approval 

disbnguished horn odier feelings, 265 
impossible without sympathy, 270 
influence of educabon and habit upon 
our, 265 
liking and, 428 

of the laws of jushce founded on tlien 
uhhty, 258 

Moral aaoms, according to Sidgwick, 439 
hjoral character, role of pleasure and pain 
in the dei'elopment of, 104 
hforal disbncbons not discoi^emble by 
reason, 282 

Moral doubts, remedy for our, 481 
Moral freedom and causality, 329 
Moral imperabves axe categorical, 312 
Morel improvement dependent upon 
habituabon, not moral philosophy, 
3 

Moral judgment 

how differences m feelmgs are com- 
patible wadi agreement in, 270, 
280 

nature of, 418 

Moral jiishficahon and die appeal to ubl- 
ity,252 

Moral knowledge, intuibve character of, 
418 
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Moral law 

applicable to all rational beings as such, 
805 

as commands, 420 
as commands of reason, 800 
Kants pnnciplc of the, 313, 314, 319, 
821 
Moral laws 
a priori basis of, 293 
cannot be discovered empirically, 293 
hold unconditionally, 293 
Moral obligation and utility, 256 
Moral plulosophy. 

analogy between theory of knowledge 
and, 470, 479 
and app^ to God, 5, 305 
and appeal to human nature, 306 
and logic, 292 
as c priori, 292, 308 
as a theoretical inquiry, 2 
as the science of the laivs of freedom, 
292 

limits of, 339, 481 
mistake of, 412, 481 
Prichard’s cnbquc of, 469 
Moral principles, 
as a source of perplexity, 1 
asimperahvcs, 300 
often tautological, 486 
r^eebon of a priori, 367 
self^dent, 438 
Moral respect, 323 
Moral rules, exceptions to, 381 
Mwal sense 

difficulties in the appeal to a, 368 
nuschief in the axipeal to a, 849 
Moral skeptic, recommended treatment 
of, 248 

Moral skepticism 

analogy between logical and, 14 
appeal to God’s will as a source of, 8 
encouraged by recognized relativism of 
moral rules, 7 

encouraged by rebgious skepticism, 7 
nrelevance to moral philosophy of, IS 
Moral standards, relativity of, 6 
Moral thinking, and resolution of moral 
doubts, 481 

Moral validity, test of, 814 
Moral virtues 
according to Hobbes, 205 
result from habit, 101 

Moral worth of actions, 298 


Moralists contrasted with moral philoso* 
pbers, 2 
Morality 

a priori basis of, 293 
and anthropology, 293 
and appeal to expenence, 327 
and common reason, 802 
and freedom, 329 
and happmess, 326 
and pure reason, 307 
and theology, 827 

appealed to by Buder on the grounds 
of self>mterest, 231 
autonomy of, 51 

commonly subverted by attention to its 
utility, 48 

deduceabibty of its basic principles 
from the concept of a rational 
being, 307 

feelings as sanctions of, 884 
freedom as the postulate of, 245, SSO, 
389 

identified with moral rules, 7 
independence of virtue and, 478 
mstitubODS and, 401 
justified by its profitableness, 470 
relativity and objectivity of, 411 
the principle of, 813, 819, 828, 326 
Moi^ ( see oZm Ethics) 
and self-love, 266 
and skepticism, 469 
as rules of conduct, 1 
distinguished from anthropology, 293 
how objectivity is possible despite van- 
abibty of our moral sentiments, 
270 

Humes empincal approach to the study 
of, 250 

metaphysics of, 298 
natu^ basis of, 266 
relation of politics to, 140 
rdativity of, 6 

role of feelmg and reasonmg m, 248, 
281 

treated from die pomt of view of hu- 
man nature, 206 

Motive, no obhgation to act from a, 473 
Motives 

and incentives, 317 
and rightness of action, 377 
Epicurus on, 145 

good only for their consequences, 362 
identified wth pleasure and pain, 855 
good nor bad m themselves, 862 
My Station and Its Duties, 393 
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N 

Natural 

and non>naturaI objects, 463 
many senses of, 224, 288 
Natural Science, Epicurus on, 147 
Naturalism, inadequacy of E&ical, 467 
Naturalistic Fallacy, 461ff 
Nature 

and tbe good will, 290 
conforming to, 152, 156 
man in die state of, 166 
mischief m the appeal to, 350 
Stoic appeal to, 437 

Nature, Human, not a basis for moral 
theory, 2M 

Nature, die state of, a fiction, 256 
Netdeship, 42 
Newton, 264 

Non-selfish, particular desires are, 217 
Novalis, 373 

0 

Objective standard, utihty provides an. 

359 

Objectivity 

how possible, according to Hume, 270, 
278 

Obhgabon (seeebo Ought} 
a moral constraint, 3 25 
and appeal to goo^ess, 471 
and intrinsic goodness of acfaons, 472 
and goodness of consequences of ao* 
bon, 471 

and mobvabon, 426, 433 
and zaobve, 473 
as consbammg commands, 308 
circumstances in which it is apphcable 
308 

ground of, 294 
Hobbes* account of, 199, 204 
immediacy of die sense of, 475 
inapphcable to die holy will, 808 
mdefinabihty of, 431 
intuited, not provable, 475 , 481 
of acb^ as conformity with principle 
of utihty, 344 

"*^76 concerning an, 

nature of sense of, 474 
Ought (see ako Obhgabon) 
tod goodness of acbons, 472 
doing ivhat and os we, 474 
meaning of, 427 ff 

refers always and only to acbons, 472 


Ought to be, meaning of, 472 
V 

Pain and plcisurc ns moral and ps}c1io« 
logical principles, 3 11 
Paley, 470 
Paton, 820 

Perfection, morality and the concept of, 
327 

Pericles, 251 

Person, the concept of a moral, 318, 323 
Pliilanthrop) and moral worth, 299 
P/ii/chi«, 329, 130 

Plulosopher^King, tlio Iminmg of the, 61 
Piety, Epictetus on, 157 
Plato, 8, 11. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 88, 
90, 129, 131, 236, 416, 437, 470 
hts theory of pleasure and pain, 130 
Pleasure 

and desire for pleasure, 456 
and good, 453 

and p-iin os moral and psychological 
principles, 341 
and pnm as mobves, 356 
and pain os objects of desire and aver* 
Sion, 103, 388,390 

and pains os objects of interest, 341, 
856 

and pains as signs of moral dbaracter, 
103 

ns a quality of an ocbnty, 133 
as DCgobon of pain, $2 
common assoanbons of Oie term, 454 
completes and perfects Mrtuous acbv- 
ity, 132 

disbnguisbed from joy, 194 
Epicurus on, 145 ff 
Hobbes’ analysis of, 194 
idenbfied with good, 128 (see aho 
Epicurus, Bentlwm, Mill) 
moral approval and the feelmg of, 265 
not a replenishment of the body, 130 
not the Good, 129 
not the object of all desires, 233 
relabon of desires and, 288 
rdabon of happiness to, 128 
Pleasures 
good and bad, 134 
nnpure, 454 
measurable, 359 

of the body contrasted with those of 
roe soul, 83 

Punfy of some bodily, ISO 
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Pleasures (Conf ) 

qualitative differences between, 81, 
130, 132 

quantitetive and qualitative disbne- 
bOQS, 370 
types of, 80 
Plutarch, 437 
Polybius, 266 

Practical Reason, 294, 307 
Fracbcal wisdom 
Anstofle*s account of, 118 ff 
distmguished from ^eoiebcal knowl* 
edge, 119, 123 
Pnchard,H A, 3, 13,469 
Prmaples of volition, subiecbve and ob* | 
jecbve, 313 : 

I^nmues 

duty to keep, 301, 314, S19 
utility die sole basis of obligation to 
keep, 253 

Proof, meaning of, m ethics, 368 
Property, Hume's analysis of, 260 
Prudence 

ft moral virtue, 145, 210, 274 
and duty, 301, 310, 440 
and morality, 145, 812 
and the good, 178 

coinadence of lusbce or morality with, 
86, 240, 440 
miperahves of, 310 
or rational self-love, 440 
Sidgwick’s mtoom of, 440 
Psychogonical theory of morals, 442 
Psychological egoism (see also Self-love 
and Self-mterest) 
ft factual thesis, 216 
advocated by Hobbes, 195 
Buder’s refutation of, 215, 232 
moral obligation incompatible with, 12 
rests on verbal confusion, 236 
tends to think of happmess on the 
analogy with property, 238, 239 
varying moral dieones supported by, 8 
Psydiological Hedonism, 355, 466 
confuses o%vner8hip of desire wth ob- 
ject of desue, 233 
m Min, 388, 444 
Punishment 
Butler on, 242 
Hobbes on, 202 

Pure Practical Reason, critique of, 295 


Bashdall, 471 


Rational benevolence and self-love, 441 
Rational action, meanmg of, 436 
Rational nature as an end m itself, 318 
Rationality 
of good will, 298 
of moral laws, 307 
Reason 

and happmess, 297 
and my happiness, 455 
and objectivity m moral judgment, 270, 
277 

and the Good, 136 
and uraversalizabon of masams, 801 
appeal to, as a recurring theme m the 
history of moral theory, 16 
as basis of moral distinctions, 248, 281 
as motive of action, 301 
as practical, 308 

au^ary function in morals of, 285 

can provide no motive to action, 285 

commands of, 301 

criticism of Kant's appeal to, 445 

dictation of, 449 

difficulties m the appeal to, 8OT 

how revdant to morals, 282 ff 

inadequate by itself » explain morals, 


nits of, 340 

ischicf in the appeal to, 350 
are practical, 295 
;oic account of, 437 
ibvity of good and e\ il 204-5 
gion appeals to self-love, 240 
ject for duty as feeling of submission 
tolaw,300 

aonsible action, Anstotle on, 110 It 
rement from the world, Epicurus on, 
147 

olution, French, 291 

^surdity of identification of power 
and, 227 

; power or force, 29 

atonomy of the r^c of, -30 
efined m terms of God s wm, 5 
tftinctness of good and. 447 
appiness as the standard of, W- 
kntiSed with ngrecableness to God, 5 
lentified with might. 8 
ienbfied with socaalb* accepted stand 
aids, 8 

mt^Ii nature pnmdcs the role 
of, 229 

latter of fact and, 20 -So 
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Right {Cont) 
natural, 198 

obiccbve and subjective, 449 
utditaiianism’s account of, 369 
Right of Nature, according to Hobbes, 
198 

Righteousness, Clarbe's Rule of, 443 
Rightness 

and goodness of acbons, 473 
of action and motive, 474 
Rights 

BS transferable, 200 
conflicts of, 4^ 
correlativity of duties and, 421 
Rolls Chapel, 206 
Ryle, G, 469 

S 


St Ambrose, 164 

SabshictiODs of the pig, fool, and Socrates, 
871 

Schilpp,P A, 312, 458 

Schopenhauer, 424 

Science, the tclabon of moral pbilw- 
ophy and, 6 

Self-impTOvement, obligabon to, 478 

Sdf'ioterest 
and duty, 240, 298, 435 
assumpbons made by diose who claim 
die coincidence of virtue and, 13 
coinadence of virtue or right acbon 
and, 10,240,435 
dishnguished from interest, 83 
furthered by mjusbee, 8, 35 
moral interest disbnguisbed from, 

309 

moral jushficabon disbnguished from 
appeal to, 12 
problem of duty and, 485 
quesbon of the congruence of jusbee 
and, 9 

Selfish, meaning of the term, 239 


and benevolence, 277, 456 
and desires, 226, 234 
andubhtmaiusin, 372, 876 
cannot account for morals, 266, 273 
coinadence between virtue and a 
240 

disbnguisbed from desires 217 2 
233 


pervasiveness of, 804 


Self-love (Conf ) 
mbonal, 440, 444 

served bv desires for both pri>ate and 
public good, 240 
Sclf-prcscrvntion 
a tint}’, 208 
and good, 450 
Scir-rcnlirabon, 303 
Sclf-sncnfiLC, Jnsliiicnbon of. 375 
Sense of dut> , a feeling. 383 
Sensuality, Epicurus on, 145 
Sentiment ( kc also IncIinnUon} 
as a bisis for morals, 248, 278, 281 
Sermons, 206 

Sliaftcsbur}’, the elegant Lord, 248 
ShaVcspcarc and b^U on moral philos- 
ophy. 478 

Stdgwich, Henry, 425, 458, 405 
and indcflnabiiity of good, 465 
and unanalyznbility of ought, 431 
his criticism of Bcnthnm, 463 
Slccpbcism (see also Moral skepticism) 
impropriety of attempting to refute 
moral, 13 

spcaoitsncss of moral, 248 
Silence, Epiclcbis on, 159 
Social contract ns (be mutual transference 
of ngbts, 200 
Social conbact theory 
rejected by Plato, 52 
stated by Claucon in The Hepuhllc, 45 
Soaal science, moral phiIosopli\ and, 5 
Socrates, 437 
and the fool, 371 
Soul 

rofaonnl and irrabonnl elements of, 100 
tn-partitc concepbon of, 53 
Spencer, Wm , 464 
Spcusippiis, 128 
Stephen, Leslie, 448 
Stewart, D , 456 
Stobaeus, 437 

Stoic Ethics, circulanty m the, 437 
Stoidsm, 11, 16, 164, 165, 167, 370. 376, 
437 

Stoicistn and ublitanamsm, 376 
Sublimity of the moral person, 825 
Sulzer, Johann Georg, 808 
Summum Bonum {see also Supreme 
Good and The Good), 365, 457 
Hobbes on the concept of, 195 
Sympathy and anbpalhy, 348 
and anbpathy causes of error, 852 
and moral senbmeuts, 270, 278 
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Teleological, apphcabon of the term to 
Greek ethical theory, 11 
Temperance, defined by Plato, 59 
Terror, Reign of, 291 
Theogms, 144 
Theology 
andmoralify, S27 

irrelevance to moral philosophy of, 5 
Thrasymachus 
challrage of, 8, 29 
Plato’s final answer to, 85 
Truth and Good, 453 

Truthfulness, from duty and from fear of 
consequences, 301 


U 


Uhhty (Conf ) 
of la\vs of justice, 258 
of moral rules distmguished from pn- 
vate advantage, 266 
of moral rules pleases because of sym- 
pathy or humanity, 269 
of moral virtues, 274 
objections to the principle of, 344 
part of die merit of f£e social virtues, 
252 

principle of 

proof not possible of, 344 
V 

Value (see Good) 

Value, mtnnsic, unanalyzable, 465 
Vice as a disordering of our nature, 207, 


Ultunatc Ends, not matters of direct 
proof, 888 

Jlltunate Good and happiness, 445 
unconditioned worth and utility, 296 
Unhappiness, Epictetus on, 152 
Universal legislation of rational will, 301 
universality of moral pnnaples, 327 
Universalizabon of achons, 301, 302 
Unmoral, achons moral and, 293 
UtOitanamsm (^ee also Ubhty), 865, 445, 
457 

*^eged godlessness of, 379 
and quahtabve disbnchons between 
pleasures, 370 
and sdf-evident axioms, 444 
and self-interest, 376 
Butler on, 245 
defined by MiU, 369 

dishnguisbes between the agent's and 
the general happmess, 370 
Hume’s, 252 I 

m Plato's Protagoras, 366 
mtuibonal, 425 
“ what seme provable, 868 
Mills proof of, 388 
objechon considered by Hume, 264 
obj^ons eicammed by Mill, 309 
enheasm of, 471 

and wcondiboned worth, 296 
Bentham's pnnaple of, 342 
mobvabon and the principle of, 382 ff 
achons must take into account the 
uhlity of the system of rules, 286 
miparhality m adnumstrahon of jus* 
bee, 288 


Virtue 

according to Plato and Anstotle, 437 
and the good, 453 
and vice 

matters of the heart not the under- 
standing, 249 

os a mean between extremes, 102 
as a part of happiness, 389 
as a state of ^aracter concerned with 
the mean, 100 
as excellence, 25, 54 
as excellent performance of funeboa, 
94 

as following our nature, 206 
as health of the soul, 61 
coincidence of self-love and, 231, 240 
definable in terms of good, 448 
defined by Anstotle, 106 
desuable m itself accordmg to Mill, 389 
desirable only for good it promotes, 450 
development of, 104 
Hume’s defimbon of, 283 
independence of morality and, 478 
justified by appeal to self-interest, 240 
justified in terms of promotion of happi- 
ness, 240 

mwal and intellectual, 101 
neither a passion nor a faculty but a 
slate of character, 105 
not natural, 202 


praised not prized, 99 
relabon of knowledge to, lo 
role of pleasure and pam m de\eIop- 
ment of, 104 

useful in vanous respects, 275 
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Virtue (Cent) 

utiLt/ os basis of tbc approval of soda!, 
252 

Virtues 
cardinal, 4S6 

Hume’s account of the social, 251 
Virtues, the, and the good 295 
Vivisection, 457 

Vohbon, Hobbes’ account of, 192 
Voluntary acbon 
and Ignorance, 111 ff 
distinguished from involuntary acbon, 
llOff 

W 

War, nature of, 197 

Well-being, not an unqualified good, 205 


Wai, the Good 

ns determined b> reason, 295, 901, 308, 
317, 324 
AS sublime, 325 

determined by a formal pHndpIo of 
volibon, 800, 310 
the holy, 308, 325 
Wolif, 291 
Worth 
absolute, 296 
moral and material, 318 
of agent disbngulslicd from tightness of 
action, 377 


Z 

Zeno, 437 




